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"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 
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MR.  BORDEN  AND  HIS  MISSION 

No  oversea  statesman  has  been  received  in  this  country  with 
greater  cordiality  than  Mr.  Borden,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  And  I  speak  with  knowledge,  for  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  assist  in  welcoming  every  minister  of 
importance  who  has  visited  the  Old  Country  from  the  Dominions 
since  the  memorable  conference  of  1888.  I  say  memorable, 
because  then,  for  the  first  time,  statesmen  of  the  Homeland 
and  statesmen  from  oversea  gathered  together  in  the  heart  of 
the  Empire  to  discuss  the  momentous  and  vital  question  of 
Imperial  Defence. 

On  that  occasion  it  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  military 
defence  of  the  Empire  that  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Conference.  On  the  present  occasion  it  was  mainly  the  question 
of  naval  defence  that  brought  the  Canadian  ministers  to  London. 
Other  matters  to  be  considered  with  the  Home  Authorities  are  the 
questions  of  Imperial  naturalisation  and  the  Law  of  Copyright. 
Conversations  will  also  take  place,  I  understand,  relating  to 
postal,  cable  and  steamship  communication,  as  well  as  the 
proposal  to  impose  preferential  rates  on  the  American  shipping 
using  the  Panama  Canal,  a  proposal  fraught  with  much  danger 
to  the  progress  of  Canadian  trade.  Nor  will  the  subject  of  the 
relations  between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  be  overlooked. 
But  above  and  beyond  all  the  purport  of  Mr.  Borden's  visit  is  to 
confer  with  the  authorities  here  on  the  all-important  question  of 
the  Canadian  contribution  to  the  Navy. 
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Keferring  to  this  matter  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
Naval  Debate,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  said  : — 

We  have  had  repeated  conferences  at  the  Admiralty  and  a 
conference  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  with  Mr. 
Borden  and  his  colleagues.  They  are  now  in  possession  of 
all  the  facts,  and  we  have  discussed,  with  the  utmost  freedom 
and  confidence,  the  action  which  should  be  taken  and  the 
way  of  surmounting  the  difficulties  which  obstruct  such 
action.  So  far  as  the  Admiralty  are  concerned,  I  can  assure 
the  Committee  there  will  be  no  difficulties  which  shall  not  be 
surmounted.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  distinction  between 
measures  which  deal  with  the  requirements  of  the  immediate 
future  and  the  elaboration  of  a  permanent  naval  policy.  The 
latter  will  require  longer  consideration  and  much  fuller  dis- 
cussion than  have  been  possible  during  the  short  time  our 
visitors  have  been  among  us.  Mr.  Borden  and  his  colleagues 
authorise  me  to  say  they  share  this  view,  and  that  any  special 
action  which  the  immediate  future  may  require  of  them  will 
•  not  be  delayed  pending  the  settlement  of  a  final  and  permanent 
naval  arrangement.  They  wish  that  the  aid  of  Canada  shall 
be  an  addition  to  the  existing  British  programme,  and  that 
any  step  which  Canada  may  take  may  directly  strengthen  the 
naval  forces  of  the  Empire  and  the  margin  available  for  its 
security.  And  they  tell  me  that  the  action  of  the  Dominion 
will  not  be  unworthy  of  the  dignity  and  power  of  Canada. 
More  than  this  I  do  not  propose,  and  I  am  not  entitled 
to  say.  The  decision  of  the  Canadian  Government  will 
not,  of  course,  be  announced  until  the  Ministers  now  in 
London  have  returned  to  Canada  and  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  before  their  colleagues  the  results  of 
their  conferences  with  us. 

Mr.  Borden  entered  Parliament  in  1896,  and  five  years  later 
became  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  Canada.  He  has 
weathered  many  a  storm  in  his  own  party,  and  always  come  out 
triumphant.  He  brings  with  him  to  the  Premiership  a  ripe 
experience  of  affairs  and  a  determination  to  do  his  very  utmost 
to  tighten  the  bonds  of  unity  that  bind  the  Dominion  to  the 
Empire.  He  comes  among  us  with  his  honours  fresh  upon  him. 
For  it  was  he  and  the  party  he  leads  that  saved  a  situation 
which  had  events  turned  out  otherwise  than  they  did  would  not 
only  have  resulted  in  the  trade  now  carried  on  between  Canada 
and  this  country  passing  over  to  the  United  States,  but  in  the 
death-knell  of  Colonial  Preference,  the  only  policy  that  can 
secure  a  cheap  loaf  for  the  people  in  the  Homeland.  Having 
preserved  Canada  for  the  Empire,  Mr.  Borden  now  comes  to  tell 
us  the  glad  tidings  that  the  people  of  Canada  are  ready  and 
willing  to  join  with  and  assist  their  kinsmen  in  Australia,  New 
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Zealand  and  South  Africa  in  making  that  Empire  secure  for  all 
time. 

A  great  and  patriotic  mission  entrusted  to  a  great  and  patriotic 
statesman,  one  who  knows  full  well  how  to  meet  a  difficult  position 
with  courage  and  resource,  a  clear  thinker  and  a  hard  worker ; 
an  imperialist  to  the  finger-tips,  an  impressive  speaker,  who 
does  not  sacrifice  accuracy  to  rhetoric,  a  man  of  powerful  presence 
yet  possessing  a  kind  and  generous  disposition  and  a  modest  and 
retiring  manner.  Common-sense  marks  all  he  docs  and  all  he 
says,  and  by  a  life  of  devotion  to  his  king  and  to  his  country  he  has 
won  for  himself  a  position  amongst  his  fellow-men  such  as  falls 
to  the  lot  of  few  to  attain. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  better  understand  the  man  and 
his  work  I  reproduce  the  main  portions  of  the  speech  delivered 
by  Mr.  Borden  at  the  dinner  given  in  his  honour  by  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute.* 

"  Do  you  realise — perhaps  you  do  not  sufficiently  realise — how 
great  the  country  is,  merely  in  area  alone,  that  has  been  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  Canadian  people?  If  you  could  pivot  Canada 
upon  its  Eastern  seaboard  it  would  cover  the  northern  part  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  British  Islands,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  the  northern  half  of  France,  the 
German  Empire,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  European  Russia. 
So  that  so  far  as  area  and  opportunity  are  concerned  we  have 
every  possible  scope  in  our  wide  Dominion.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  man  who  lives  in  Halifax — as  I  did  for  many  years  of 
my  life — is  a  thousand  miles  farther  away  from  the  City  of 
Victoria  than  he  is  from  the  City  of  London.  Therefore  you  will 
realise  that  the  people  of  Canada  have  a  very  great  territory 
committed  to  their  charge.  And  in  speaking,  very  briefly,  of  the 
history  of  the  past  and  of  the  possible  future,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  Canada  is  in  the  main — perhaps  not  in  the  main,  but  to 
a  very  great  extent — an  agricultural  country,  and  that  the  great 
basic  industry — at  least,  one  of  the  greatest  basic  industries — of 
our  country  must  at  all  times  be  agriculture.  When  you  are 
concerned  about  what  Canada  has  done  in  the  past  and  about 
her  progress  let  me  point  out  to  you  that  her  field  crops  in  1901 
amounted  to  about  $200,000,000  and  in  1911  they  had  jumped  to 
the  enormous  figure  of  more  than  $560,000,000  ;  that  in  the  three 
prairie  provinces  of  Canada  the  production  of  wheat  and  other 
grains  increased  from  35,000,000  bushels  in  1900  to  475,000,000 
bushels  in  1912.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  Canada  would  be  able  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
British  Empire  in  its  wheat  production. 

*  This  report  is  taken  from  the  Times. 
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"  The  problem  in  Canada  to-day  is  whether  the  wheat  produc- 
tion and  the  other  agricultural  products  of  our  country  can  find  a 
sufficient  market  within  the  limits  of  the  whole  British  Empire. 
Let  us  just  look  at  one  or  two  other  matters — and  understand 
that  I  am  not  giving  you  this  in  any  spirit  of  boasting,  that  I 
am  speaking  merely  of  facts,  and  I  am  saying  what  I  do  say 
lest  there  should  be  any  concern  on  the  part  of  any  man  in  the 
British  Islands  as  to  the  development  and  progress  of  Canada. 
That  progress  has  been  consistent  and  steady  although  it 
has  been  exceedingly  rapid.  Our  total  trade  has  practically 
doubled  in  each  of  the  ten  years  since  1892.  Our  revenue 
increased  from  $37,000,000  in  1892  to  $58,000,000  in  1902,  and  to 
$136,000,000  in  1912.  But  you  may  reasonably  ask  what  are  our 
possibilities  for  the  future.  We  talk  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  of 
the  resources  of  the  three  great  western  provinces.  They  are 
very  great  indeed,  but  let  no  man  in  this  audience  imagine  for 
one  moment  that  the  vast  resources  of  Canada,  which  are  very 
varied  in  character,  are  confined  to  the  western  provinces.  In  the 
eastern  provinces  there  are  vast  areas  of  land  still  awaiting  the 
plough.  In  the  maritime  provinces  the  rearing  of  cattle,  fruit- 
growing, dairying,  and  a  great  many  industries  of  that  kind  are 
still  in  the  early  stages  of  their  development  and  can  be  increased 
to  an  enormous  extent.  The  same  is  true  of  the  great  province 
of  Quebec,  which  has  as  varied  resources  as  those  which  I  have 
spoken  of  as  existing  in  the  maritime  provinces.  It  has  also 
enormous  timber  and  mineral.resources.  The  northern  portion  of 
Ontario  is  being  rapidly  developed. 

"  There  is  one  other  matter  I  should  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention,  and  that  is  this.  Have  you  ever  realised  that  when  you 
undertake  upon  half  a  continent  to  bring  the  resources  and 
standards  of  modern  civilisation  to  a  series  of  scattered  communities 
embraced  within  the  relatively  sparse  population  of  Canada,  as  it 
is  to-day,  that  you  are  undertaking  a  great  task?  We  have 
undertaken  a  great  task  in  Canada,  and  we  have  made  very 
great  sacrifices  and  efforts  to  bring  our  country  to  the  position 
which  it  occupies  to-day.  You  realise,  I  suppose,  also,  that  in  a 
new  country  like  that,  in  the  process  of  speedy  development,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  State  to  undertake  many  works  that 
in  an  old  and  settled  country  like  this  are  left  to  private  enter- 
prise. Although  the  railways  of  Canada  are  for  the  most  part 
owned  by^private  corporations,  we  have  expended  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  in  a  system  of  State-owned  railways  amounting  at  the 
present  time  to  nearly  2,000  miles.  In  the  construction  of  that 
railway  which  binds  together  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  which  were  before  disunited ;  in 
building  that  railway  and  in  giving  necessary  aid  to  our  railways 
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in  Canada,  we  have  spent  since  the  birth  of  our  Confedera- 
tion no  less  than  380  million  dollars.  I  speak  of  this  because 
you  should  understand  that  in  a  country  like  ours,  with 
an  enormous  area  of  land  capable  of  great  development  and 
with  a  sparse  population,  the  means  of  effective  and  cheap 
communication  is  more  vital  to  us  than  perhaps  to  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  So  not  only  upon  railways  but  upon  that 
great  system  of  inland  waterways  which  Canada  possesses  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  Kiver,  the  Ottawa  Eiver,  and  the  Great  Lakes,  we 
have  spent  up  to  the  present  time  nearly  200  million  dollars. 

"  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  man  round  this  board  who 
will  not  agree  that  that  was  money  well  expended  We  have  spent 
upon  aids  to  navigation  35  million  dollars,  on  steamship  subsidies 
26  million  dollars,  on  the  protection  of  our  fisheries  16  m'illion 
dollars,  and  last,  but  perhaps  not  least,  on  that  splendid  force 
which  is  upholding  law  and  order  in  the  great  western  territories 
of  Canada,  the  Eoyal  North-West  Mounted  Police,  we  have 
expended  27  million  dollars.  Upon  militia  and  defence  since 
Confederation  no  less  than  109  million  dollars  have  been  expended 
out  of  the  Public  Treasury  of  Canada.  So  that  I  think  that  I 
may  claim  for  the  people  of  Canada  that  in  undertaking  this  vast 
work  they  have  made  very  worthy  efforts,  and  that  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  fifteen  years  from  Confederation  up  to  the 
present  time  discloses  a  record  of  which  no  Canadian  need  be 
ashamed. 

"  I  realise,  I  hope,  as  fully  as  any  of  you  that  the  greatness  of 
this  Empire,  or  of  any  nation  within  this  Empire,  cannot  be 
founded  upon  its  material  achievements  alone,  or  its  material 
progress  or  development,  and  I  desire  to  assure  you  to-night  that 
so  far  as  the  growth  of  national  spirit  is  concerned,  in  all  the 
higher  ideals  which  go  to  make  up  the  true  and  worthy  character 
of  any  nation,  the  progress  of  Canada  in  these  higher  respects 
has,  I  think,  been  equal  to  its  record  in  connection  with  the 
material  development  which  I  have  just  exposed  to  you.  The 
people  of  Canada  mainly  come  from  two  great  races,  the  British 
race  and  the  French  race.  The  French  race  were  the  first 
pioneers.  The  British  came  on  after  them.  Those  two  races 
have  worked  side  by  side,  hand  in  hand,  not  only  in  the 
material  development  of  our  country,  but  in  maintaining  Canada 
for  the  Empire  and  preserving  her  shores  when  they  were 
threatened.  I  pause  just  to  say  this  :  that  there  are  no  better 
or  worthier  or  more  loyal  subjects  of  his  Majesty  in  Canada  than 
those  who  are  represented  by  my  colleague  Mr.  Pelletier. 

"  Let  me  not  dwell  upon  that  too  long,  but  just  give  you  this 
one  illustration  of  what  is  taking  place  in  that  part  of  our  country 
at  the  present  time  as  showing  the  most  rapid  and  phenomenal 
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development  of  the  West.  Go  into  any  little  Western  town  that 
occupies  a  site  which  only  two  years  ago  was  virgin  and  unbroken 
prairie.  What  will  you  find  there?  You  will  find  that  the 
largest,  most  handsome,  and  most  conspicuous  building  is  the 
school-house,  in  which  the  youths  are  being  taught  what  they 
should  be  taught,  and  in  a  great  many  of  those  school-houses  in 
Western  Canada  you  will  find  that  the  boy  who  makes  the  best 
record  in  his  class  is  the  boy  who  is  selected  to  hoist  the  Union 
Jack  in  the  morning  and  to  lower  it  at  night.  Last  year,  when 
I  was  making  a  certain  pilgrimage  in  the  West,  on  an  occasion  I 
need  not  specify,  I  remember  that  in  those  little  communities 
something  like  a  thousand  children  were  gathered  together  from 
the  town  itself  and  from  the  adjoining  districts.  I  saw  every  one 
of  them — the  parents  had  come  from  countries  over  which  the 
British  flag  did  not  float  for  the  most  part — I  saw  every  one  of 
those  children  with  a  Union  Jack  in  his  or  her  hand  singing 
patriotic  songs  for  the  first  day  of  July.  That  gave  me  great 
hope  for  the  future  of  our  country,  for  the  maintenance  of  British 
traditions  and  British  institutions  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
American  Continent. 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  in  a  period  of  rapid  development  such 
as  that  which  has  characterised  the  progress  of  Canada  in  recent 
years  you  will  perhaps  find  the  spirit  of  the  market-place  showing 
a  keener  development  than  it  might  at  some  other  periods  of  a 
nation's  history.  So  far  as  this  is  concerned  it  would  be  only  a 
passing  phase,  and,  even  as  conditions  are  in  Canada  to-day,  I 
venture  to  assure  you  that  national  sentiment  has  kept  pace  with 
national  development,  and  that  if  there  is  one  thing  on  which  the 
people  of  Canada  are  united  and  determined  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
this — that  Canada  shall  work  out  her  own  destiny,  and  shall  work 
out  that  destiny  as  one  of  the  great  nations  within  the  British 
Empire.  I  think  that  I  might  venture  to  add  that  the  causes  of 
the  last  views  on  Canada  are  eloquent  indeed  of  that  very  fact. 

"  Now  my  colleagues  and  I  have  come  across  the  seas  by  the 
mandate  of  the  people  for  the  purposes  of  discussing  some  matters 
of  great  Imperial  concern.  The  one  that  has  already  been  alluded 
to  by  the  chairman  to-night  is  one  that  I  have  no  doubt  is  nearest  to 
your  hearts.  We  have  come  for  reasons  which  we  stated  to  the 
people  of  Canada  before  the  last  General  Election,  and  in  order 
that  we  may  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  conditions  as  they 
are  to-day,  and  you  will  realise,  of  course,  that  in  advance  of 
conference  and  of  discussion  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  from  me 
to-night  any  pronouncement  upon  that  great  question  than  that 
which  I  have  already  made  in  Canada.  Yet  at  the  same  time  it 
might  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  here  before  you  one  or  two  declarations 
that  have  already  been  made  by  myself  and  by  others  of  my  col- 
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leagues  in  Canada.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  also  near  to  your 
hearts  and  ever  in  your  minds,  is  this,  we  realise,  as  you  do  that 
the  supremacy  of  Britain  upon  the  seas  is  the  very  breath  of  life 
of  the  British  Empire.  And  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  races 
from  which  the  Canadian  people  have  sprung  are  not  races  that 
have  in  past  history  shown  themselves  to  be  afraid  of  responsibility. 
Another  matter  is  the  best  means  by  which  the  naval  supremacy 
of  the  Empire  can  be  maintained. 

"  I  have  always  held  the  conviction,  and  I  hold  it  to-day — I  am 
saying  no  new  thing  to  you  to-night  when  I  declare  that  in  my 
opinion  the  sea  defence  of  the  Empire  can  best  be  secured  by  one 
Navy.  Our  ideal  has  been  one  King,  one  flag,  one  Empire,  one 
Navy  powerful  enough  to  vindicate  the  flag  and  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire.  Now  I  do  not  want  you  to  understand 
that  in  this  regard  we  are  proposing,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  sacrifice 
in  any  respect  the  autonomy  of  the  Canadian  people.  This  is  as 
dear  to  us  as  your  own  is  to  you.  We  have  had  almost  complete 
autonomy  in  every  respect  during  the  past  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years.  It  has  been  a  gradual  growth,  a  gradual  evolution  from 
the  day  of  federation  down  to  the  present.  We  have  vindicated 
our  fiscal  policy  so,  and  from  time  to  time  the  control  of 
the  Dominion  over  its  own  affairs  has  been  emphasised.  There- 
fore, in  saying  to  you  that  I  believe  the  supremacy,  that  the  sea 
defence  of  the  Empire,  which  after  all  is  the  real  defence  of  the 
Empire,  as  an  Empire,  can  best  be  secured  and  best  maintained 
by  one  Navy,  I  do  not  wish  you  for  one  moment  to  understand 
that  I  propose  in  that  regard  that  any  portion  of  the  autonomy  we 
have  won  in  the  past  shall  be  sacrificed. 

"  Now  we  have  come  to  consider  this  question,  and  there  are 
two  considerations  to  which  attention  must  be  given.  One  is  the 
immediate  conditions  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  thought  to  suggest 
danger  to  the  integrity  of  this  Empire.  As  to  that  I  say  nothing 
to-night  in  advance  of  the  conference  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  except  to  say,  as  I  have  said  before,  Canadians  come  of 
races  which  have  been  willing  in  the  past  to  accept  and  fulfil 
responsibility,  and  I  do  not  think  that  their  descendants  of  to-day 
have  deteriorated  in  that  regard.  Then  there  is  the  question 
of  the  permanent  co-operation  of  Canada  or  any  other  great 
Dominion  in  the  sea  defence,  which  is  the  real  defence  of  the 
Empire,  because  while  the  continents  are  apart  the  sea  is  one,  and 
the  sure  path  across  the  seas  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  and 
integrity  of  this  Empire,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken.  So 
far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  realise  that  that  is  a  very  great  and 
complex  question. 

"  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  my  colleagues  and 
myself  in  three,  or  four,  or  half  a  dozen  conferences,  extending 
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over  as  many  weeks,  can  settle  that  question  for  all  the  years  to 
come,  and  I  would  like  you  to  remember  that  those  who  are  or 
who  become  responsible  for  the  Empire's  defence  must,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  have  some  voice  in  that  policy  which  shapes 
the  issues  of  peace  and  of  war.  I  would  like  you  to  understand 
that  Canada  does  not  propose  to  be  an  '  adjunct,'  even  of  the 
British  Empire,  but,  as  has  been  well  and  eloquently  expressed, 
to  be  a  great  part  in  a  greater  whole." 

Since  Mr.  Borden  made  this  speech  he  has  made  many  others, 
all  breathing  the  same  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  sincerity.  But 
if  his  heart  is  in  the  Empire  he  has  made  it  clear  beyond  question 
that  it  is  not  as  an  "  adjunct "  but  as  a  nation  with  a  nation's 
rights  that  Canada  seeks  to  take  her  part  in  Imperial  affairs.  If 
Canada,  then,  is  to  share  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire  we  must 
call  her  to  our  councils.  But  of  this  Canada  need  have  no  fear. 
Too  long  have  we  ploughed  single-handed  our  weary  furrow.  We 
welcome  the  co-operation  of  Canada  as  we  welcome  the  co- 
operation of  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa.  Let  each 
Dominion  bear  its  share  of  the  Imperial  burden  and  take  its  shars 
of  the  responsibility.  For  by  this  means,  and  by  this  means 
only,  can  we  hand  on  unimpaired  that  pride  of  race,  that  feeling 
of  common  loyalty  and  obligation  which  knit  together  and  alone 
can  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Empire. 

EDITOR. 
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BY  DIPLOMATIST 

THE  BALTIC  MEETING 

As  I  was  passing  the  sheets  of  my  last  article  for  press,  the 
eyes  of  Europe  were  focussing  on  the  Baltic,  where  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  illustrious  guest,  Kaiser 
Wilhelm.  The  two  rulers  had  not  met  since  1910,  and  if  it 
cannot  be  said  that  quite  the  same  interest  attached  to  the 
Baltic  meeting  as  that  which  surrounded  the  family  gathering 
at  Potsdam,  a  very  general  feeling  prevailed  that  the  Czar  and 
the  Kaiser  would  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  discuss  some 
at  least  of  the  several  matters  standing  in  the  foreground  of 
international  politics. 

Prominent  among  the  questions  that  seemed  likely  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  two  monarchs,  was  the  new  Kussian  Navy 
Law,  the  details  of  which  have  not  yet  been  published.  Obvi- 
ously a  strong  Bussian  Navy  would,  in  course  of  time,  necessitate 
a  redistribution  of  German  naval  strength ;  and  not  be  without 
effect  upon  the  Anglo-Kussian  entente.  Whether  or  not  any- 
thing was  said  on  these  points  we  are  not  told,  but  seeing  that 
it  must  be  ten  to  fifteen  years  before  the  Bussian  Navy  can 
play  any  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  whatever 
discussion,  if  any,  took  place  on  these  matters,  can  have 
little  or  no  bearing  on  the  present  situation,  either  as  regards 
the  understanding  between  Bussia  and  Germany  or  the  entente 
between  this  country  and  Bussia.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  British  entente  with  Bussia  and  the  Bussian  alliance 
with  France  were  left  out  of  account.  But  if  one  might  hazard 
a  suggestion,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  trend  of  the  con- 
versations in  the  Baltic  was  in  continuance  of  the  conversations 
at  Potsdam.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  since  1910  war  has 
broken  out  between  Italy  and  Turkey,  and  in  the  progress  of  these 
hostilities,  as  well  as  in  the  ultimate  terms  of  peace,  both  Germany 
and  Bussia  are  greatly  interested. 
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But  whatever  was  said  or  left  unsaid,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
the  discussions  were  in  no  sense  hostile  to  this  country.  According 
to  the  North  German  Gazette  the  opportunity  was  utilised  by  both 
sides  to  strengthen  "  the  desire  to  maintain  permanent  touch 
between  Germany  and  Kussia  on  the  great  questions  of  the  day, 
for  the  maintenance  of  European  peace."  No  doubt,  in  the  main, 
this  view  is  correct,  but  for  the  wide  political  aspects  of  the 
meeting  we  must  look  to  the  official  communique  which  one  may 
assume  to  have  been  the  joint  work  of  their  Majesties'  advisers 
and  concurred  in  by  their  Majesties  themselves.  It  runs  thus  : 

The  meeting  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  the  King 
with  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  was  of  a  particularly 
cordial  character,  and  constituted  a  fresh  proof  of  the  relations 
of  friendship  which  have  united  the  two  rulers  for  many 
years.  The  exchange  of  views,  which  on  this  occasion  took 
place  between  the  statesmen  who  accompanied  their  Majesties, 
exhibited  afresh  the  firm  resolve  to  maintain  the  time- 
honoured  traditions  which  exist  between  the  two  countries. 

The  political  conversations,  which  extended  to  all 
questions  of  the  day,  strengthened  on  both  sides  the  convic- 
tion that  it  still  remains  of  the  highest  importance  for  the 
interests  of  the  two  neighbour  Empires  and  of  the  general 
peace  to  maintain  the  mutual  contact,  based  upon  reciprocal 
confidence.  There  could  be  no  question  either  of  new 
agreements,  because  there  was  no  particular  occasion  for 
them,  or  of  producing  alterations  of  any  kind  in  the  grouping 
of  the  European  Powers,  the  value  of  which  for  the  main- 
tenance of  equilibrium  and  of  peace  has  already  been  proved. 

The  meeting  at  Port  Baltic  can,  therefore,  on  all  sides, 
and  with  perfect  right,  be  welcomed  with  satisfaction,  for 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  testifies  to  the  firm  and  lasting 
friendship  between  Germany  and  Kussia,  it  constitutes,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  eloquent  expression  of  the  pacific  principles 
which  decide  in  equal  degree  the  policy  of  both  Empires. 

This  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  most  friendly  document, 
and  the  most  captious  critic  will  find  it  difficult  to  discover  in  it 
anything  but  the  most  neighbourly  feeling  both  on  the  part  of  the 
Czar  and  on  the  part  of  the  Kaiser  towards  the  other  European 
Powers.  While  it  fully  bears  out  the  view  taken  by  the  North 
German  Gazette,  it  goes  farther  and  expresses  satisfaction  at  the 
grouping  of  the  European  Powers,  "  the  value  of  which  for  the 
maintenance  of  equilibrium  and  of  peace  has  already  been  proved." 
It  also  disposes  once  and  for  all  of  the  malicious  report  that 
Germany's  object  is  to  drive  a  wedge  into  our  ententes  with  Kussia 
and  France  ;  moreover  it  acquiesces  in  the  partnership  between 
France  and  Russia,  and  indirectly  confirms  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Commenting  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  Foreign 
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Office  debate  on  the  general  question  of  our  foreign  policy,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  referred  to  the  Baltic  meeting  in  the  most  cordial 
terms.  After  stating  that  the  starting-point  of  any  new  develop- 
ment in  European  foreign  policy  is  the  maintenance  of  our 
friendship  with  France  and  Kussia,  he  went  on  to  say,  "  Let  us 
have  the  best  possible  relations  with  other  countries,  and  when 
we  see  either  France  or  Kussia  coming  to  an  agreement  with 
another  great  European  Power  and  being  on  good  terms  with  it, 
as  was  emphasised  by  the  meeting  between  the  Russian  and 
German  Emperors  the  other  day,  we  have  every  reason  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves.  We  are  perfectly  convinced  that  France  and 
Russia  are  as  desirous  of  friendship  with  us  as  we  are  desirous  of 
friendship  with  them.  Nothing  which  takes  place  on  occasions 
such  as  the  meeting  in  the  Baltic  the  other  day  is  going  to  take 
place  to  our  disadvantage,  and,  just  as  if  anything  makes 
difficulties  between  France  and  Germany  or  between  Russia  and 
Germany,  so  that  is  going  to  exercise  a  disturbing  influence  upon 
diplomatic  relations  between  ourselves  and  Germany,  or  anything 
which  removes  difficulties  out  of  the  path  between  France  and 
Germany  or  between  Germany  and  Russia,  as  the  Morocco 
settlement  did  last  year,  and  as  the  conversation  between  Russia 
and  Germany  may  have  done  at  Potsdam  or  in  the  Baltic,  that 
smooth  the  path  of  the  relations  between  us  and  Germany,  too." 

Alluding  to  what  the  Foreign  Secretary  called  "  a  very  signifi- 
cant statement"  in  the  official  communique  above  cited,  namely, 
that — 

"  There  could  be  no  question  either  of  new  agreements,  because  there  was 
no  particular  occasion  for  them,  or  of  producing  alterations  of  any  kind  in  the 
grouping  of  the  European  Powers,  the  value  of  which  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  has  already  been  proved," 

he  said:  "I  entirely  endorse  that.  I  have  always  felt  that  though 
there  may  be  separate  groups,  they  need  not  necessarily  be  in 
opposing  diplomatic  camps.  Our  relations  with  the  German 
Government  at  present  are  excellent.  We  are  perfectly  frank 
with  each  other  about  all  questions  of  mutual  interest,  and  I 
believe  that  when  questions  come  up,  whether  they  be,  for 
instance,  in  connection  with  our  respective  interests  in  South 
Africa,  or  whether  they  be  in  connection  eventually  with  the 
Baghdad  Railway,  both  Governments  are  convinced  that  their 
mutual  interest  can  be  perfectly  reconciled.  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  whatever  separate  diplomatic  groups  there  are,  as  has  been 
recognised  in  the  official  communique  from  which  I  have  quoted, 
I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  prevent  frankness  and  exchange 
of  views  when  questions  of  mutual  interest  arise,  and  if  that 
takes  place  separate  diplomatic  groups  need  not  necessarily  be 

c  2 
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in  opposing  diplomatic  camps."     The  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
who  took  the  same  view,  expressed  himself  much  in  the  same 


vein. 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN    AGREEMENT 

In  the  course  of  the  same  debate  Sir  Edward  Grey  made  several 
important  statements  on  other  matters  that  of  late  have  aroused 
special  interest  in  this  country.  In  many  quarters  dissatisfaction 
has  been  expressed  as  to  the  Anglo-Eussian  Agreement  in  its  bearing 
on  Persia,  and  in  particular  is  the  charge  made  that  the  Agree- 
ment is  being  worked  more  in  Russian  than  in  British » interests. 
Dealing  with  this  aspect  of  the  case  Sir  Edward  Grey  pointed 
out  that  the  same  charge  is  brought  in  Russia,  and  not  only  in  a 
general  way,  for  a  section  of  Eussian  opinion  is  most  pertinacious 
in  upholding  the  view  that  the  Anglo-Eussian  Agreement  has 
proved  a  most  one-sided  affair,  and  that  by  its  provisions  Eussia 
has  given  up  much  and  secured  very  little  in  return. 

Before  the  Agreement  was  negotiated  Eussian  influence  was 
supreme  in  the  North  of  Persia  and  therefore  the  Shah  was 
practically  under  Eussian  influence,  and  but  for  the  Agreement 
the  ex- Shah  would  still  be  at  Teheran,  for  he  would  not  have 
gone  away  except  for  the  advice  and  warning  given  him  by  the 
Eussian  Government.  But  for  the  Agreement  Eussia  might 
and  probably  would  have  annexed  Northern  Persia,  in  which  case 
she  would  doubtless  have  pursued  from  that  basis  a  forward  policy 
of  railways  towards  our  Indian  frontier.  Under  the  Agreement  the 
Eussian  Government  has  given  up  this  forward  policy,  so,  in  this 
respect,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  reminds  us,  "  the  Agreement  has  been 
to  Eussia  a  self-denying  ordinance."  Again,  take  the  case  of 
Afghanistan.  In  the  Agreement  there  was  a  condition  that  the 
Ameer  should  sign  the  document,  but  he  has  not  done  so,  and 
yet  Eussia  has  allowed  the  omission  to  pass.  All  these  matters  point 
to  the  fair  mind  of  Eussia,  and  who  can  say  what  the  position  in 
Persia  to-day  would  have  been  but  for  the  Anglo-Eussian  under- 
standing. 

Not  only  might  we  have  had  a  Eussian  railway  to  the 
Indian  frontier,  but  Eussia  would  have  been  constantly  under  the 
misapprehension  that  we  in  Southern  Persia,  to  quote  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  "were  going  to  take  advantage  of  the  chaos  and  the 
situation  to  prejudice  her  interests,  and  the  old  state  of  suspicion, 
of  intrigue,  and  squabble,  which  used  to  exist  between  Great 
Britain  and  Eussia,  would  have  been  intensified  many-fold  under 
the  present  condition  of  affairs.  Instead  of  that,  however  much 
we  may  differ  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Agreement,  there  has  never 
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been  for  a  moment  any  suspicion  on  either  side  that  either  Russia 
or  Great  Britain  has  been  attempting  to  exploit  the  situation  in 
Persia  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other.  The  fact  that  that  has 
been  so  has  not  only  been  in  the  interest  of  the  two  countries,  but 
has  also  been  in  the  interests  of  peace." 

Touching  on  the  question  of  maintaining  order  in  Southern 
Persia,  Sir  Edward  agreed  that  Persia  wanted  money,  but  it  was 
no  use  lending  money  unless  you  can  make  certain  that  it  will 
be  spent  effectively.  At  present  the  Swedish  officers  employed 
by  the  Persian  Government  are  engaged  in  organising  gendarmerie 
for  the  South,  and  this  work  we  are  encouraging  and  helping  by 
diplomatic  influence,  but  the  matter  of  dealing  with  the  tribes  is 
one  that  cannot  be  undertaken  "  except  through  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Persian  Government."  Yet,  as  we  all  know, 
unless  and  until  something  is  done  to  deal  with  the  tribes,  the 
present  difficulties  in  the  way  of  transport  are  not  likely  soon  to 
disappear. 


TRANS-PERSIAN    RAILWAY 

But  the  part  of  the  Foreign  Secretary's  speech  having 
reference  to  Persian  affairs  which  attracted  most  attention  was 
that  part  in  which  he  laid  down  the  view  o^the  Government  on  the 
much  debated  merits  of  the  Trans-Persian  Eailway.  We  all 
know  the  anxiety  that  at  one  time  existed  here  when  the  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  Russia  contemplated  making  a  railway  in 
Seistan,  a  railway  that  would  be  "  strategically  prejudicial  and 
alarming  to  the  Indian  Government."  The  Agreement  put  an 
end  to  the  building  of  this  railway,  and  while  it  is  open  to  Russia 
to  make  railways  in  a  certain  sphere  under  that  Agreement,  and 
to  obtain  concessions  for  railways  in  certain  spheres  in  Northern 
Persia,  "  it  would  be  an  entire  breach  of  that  Agreement  to  get 
any  concession  for  a  railway  to  Seistan."  Everyone  will  allow  that 
it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  see  Persia  remain  undeveloped  by 
railways,  but  are  we  to  stand  in  the  way  of  civilising  influences 
being  extended  in  Persia  because  the  status  quo  is  to  our  own 
tactical  advantage  ?  The  time  will  undoubtedly  come  when 
there  will  be  a  line  to  India,  and  the  fact  that  the  Trans-Persian 
Railway  now  under  discussion  foreshadows  the  building  of  that 
line  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  justify  opposition 
from  this  side.  With  this  ruling  little  fault  can  be  found,  and  I 
should  be  surprised  if  it  is  not  endorsed  by  the  country. 

At  the  same  time  Sir  Edward  made  it  quite  clear  if  the  Trans- 
Persian  Railway  is  to  be  made  we  shall  reserve  great  liberty  of  action 
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before  we  can  support  any  particular  line.  "  We  have,"  said  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  "told  the  Societe  d'Etude  that  though  we  do  not 
in  principle  oppose  the  Trans-Persian  Eailway,  and  should,  under 
proper  conditions,  be  favourable  to  the  principle,  we  must  reserve 
to  ourselves  full  freedom  of  action  when  it  comes  to  actual 
construction  and  subsequent  management.  We  must  reserve  the 
right  to  be  consulted  with  regard  to  the  alignment  of  the  railway, 
the  constitution  of  the  Board,  the  representation  of  British  interests, 
in  general  about  freight  and  passenger  rates,  and  especially  in 
regard  to  the  break  of  the  gauge.  We  reserved  all  these  points. 
If  the  Trans-Persian  Kail  way  scheme  becomes  feasible,  I  think 
before  it  receives  support  from  the  British  Government  we  should 
have  come  to  an  agreement  with  Russia  with  regard  to  the  branch 
lines  to  be  made,  with  regard  to  the  retention  and  control  of  lines 
in  the  British  sphere,  and  with  regard  to  equality  of  treatment  for 
British  trade.  All  that  will  have  to  be  gone  into  by  any  British 
Government  which  has  to  consider  a  definite  scheme  for  a  Trans- 
Persian  railway,  and  we  have  reserved  absolute  liberty  to  ourselves 
on  those  points.  With  regard  to  break  of  the  gauge,  the  first  idea 
was  that  it  should  be  at  Bander  Abbas  point.  There  is  great  force 
in  many  of  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  breaking  the 
gauge  there,  but  the  whole  is  one  we  must  carefully  consider 
before  we  are  committed  to  any  scheme." 

Referring  to  the  Baghdad  Railway,  and  after  reciting  the  fact 
that  Turkey,  under  an  agreement  with  Germany,  had  recovered 
her  liberty  of  action  subject  to  one  or  two  conditions  in  regard  to 
the  construction  of  this  line,  the  Foreign  Secretary  went  on  to  say, 
"  We  are  negotiating,  but  these  negotiations  have  not  yet  reached 
a  conclusion."  The  German  Government  is  well  aware  of  the 
position,  and  as  soon  as  German  interests  are  affected,  "  we  shall 
be  perfectly  ready  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  German  Govern- 
ment." At  the  present  moment  the  basis  of  negotiations  is 
whether  we  shall  give  our  consent  to  the  increase  of  Turkish 
Customs,  which  is  what  Turkey  wants  and  the  object  we  desire 
to  secure,  namely,  -that  there  shall  be  an  understanding  between 
Turkey  and  this  country  as  to  the  status  quo  of  questions  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  general.  To  quote  the  Foreign  Secretary 
again : — 

An  agreement  with  Turkey  as  to  a  satisfactory  status  quo 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  will  make  it  perfectly  clear  to 
Turkey  that  we  are  not  going  to  infringe  her  rights,  and 
which  will  make  it  equally  clear  to  us  that  there  is  a  signed 
documentary  understanding  between  us  and  Turkey  under 
which  our  position  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  which  we  attach 
importance,  will  not  be  interfered  with,  would  really  be  a 
very  satisfactory  arrangement  in  itself. 
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FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  NAVAL  STRATEGY 

"  You  must  not  rely  upon  your  foreign  policy  to  protect  the 
United  Kingdom,"  said  Sir  Edward  Grey,  "  that  is  to  say,  if  you 
let  your  margin  of  naval  strength  in  home  waters  fall  below  that 
which  may  be  brought  to  bear  against  you  rapidly,  you  are  setting 
foreign  policy  a  task  you  ought  not  to  set  it. 

"  The  risk  of  an  attack  on  the  United  Kingdom,  stronger  in 
force  than  we  could  meet  with  the  ships  we  keep  in  home  waters, 
is  one  not  to  be  settled  by  diplomacy.  You  must  keep  up  a 
sufficient  margin  of  naval  strength  in  home  waters  whatever  your 
foreign  policy  is.  If  you  do  not,  your  foreign  policy  will  become 
impossible,  because  in  every  diplomatic  situation  that  arises,  if  you 
are  inferior  in  strength  in  home  waters  to  a  neighbouring  fleet  or 
fleets,  in  every  diplomatic  question  you  will  have  to  give  way,  and 
your  position  will  not  be  that  of  a  great  Power.  Therefore,  in 
discussing  this  question  of  the  connection  of  foreign  policy  with 
naval  strength,  I  should  like  to  rule  out  the  question  of  what 
margin  we  ought  to  have  in  home  waters,  because,  whatever  your 
foreign  policy  is,  you  must  keep  a  sufficient  margin  of  strength  in 
home  waters.  This  is  not  a  question  whether  anybody  wishes  to 
attack  in  one  year  or  another,  it  is  merely  a  question  that  you 
must  fall  into  a  position  of  inferiority  if  your  margin  in  home 
waters  is  insufficient." 

On  the  other  hand,  when  you  get  further  afield  into  other 
parts  of  the  world,  then,  in  Sir  Edward  Grey's  opinion,  foreign 
policy  and  naval  strategy  do  and  must  depend  upon  each  other  to 
a  large  extent.  Take  the  question  of  the  Far  East : — 

Of  course,  the  relation  between  the  Japanese  Alliance  and 
naval  strategy  is  a  most  intimate  one.  I  should  like  to  say 
this  about  the  Japanese  Alliance.  It  is  worth  while  con- 
sidering at  the  present  moment,  that  with  all  the  instability 
there  is  in  China,  and  the  difficult  questions  which  arise, 
there  has  so  far  been  no  fear  whatever  of  international  com- 
plications. The  good  working  of  the  Japanese  Alliance  in 
recent  years  has  been  a  great  factor  for  peace.  In  the  last 
few  years,  while  we  have  been  in  office — I  do  not  say  because 
we  have  been  in  office — the  Japanese  Alliance  has  worked 
nothing  but  good.  It  has  not  brought  us  into  worse  relations 
with  any  other  Power.  It  has  not  brought  Japan  into  worse 
relations.  On  the  contrary,  relations  between  Japan  and 
Eussia  are  now  exceedingly  good.  I  believe  that  the  Japanese 
Alliance  is  more  than  ever  to  the  mutual  interests  of  the  two 
countries ;  that  they  have  worked  it  with  great  and  perfect 
accord,  and  that  it  has  been  a  great  and  beneficent  factor  in 
keeping  the  peace  in  the  Far  East  and  preventing  all  the 
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disturbances  which  have  taken  place  in  China,  which  are 
due   to   internal   causes,   from   giving   rise   to   international 
apprehension  between  the  Powers  which  are  interested, 
have  said  that,  because  I  think  it  is  something  which  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind. 

Approaching  the  question  of  the  Mediterranean  the  Foreign 
Secretary  admitted  that  if  we  did  anything  like  abandoning  the 
Mediterranean  we  could  not  make  our  position  there  a  secure  one 
by  any  skilful  diplomacy  or  foreign  policy.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  asserted  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  keep  a  force  on  that  sea 
able  at  all  times  to  hold  its  own  against  all  the  other  fleets  that 
mingle  there.  But,  he  added,  "  Although  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  single  Power  in  the  Mediterranean  at  this  moment  which  is 
contemplating  in  its  own  mind  hostile  or  prejudicial  designs 
against  us,  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  us  to  be  left  out  of 
account,  to  slip  out  of  account,  and,  do  what  you  might  in  foreign 
policy,  the  diplomatic  situation  would  harden  against  you.  There- 
fore, I  admit  that  we  want  to  keep  a  sufficient  naval  force  avail- 
able for  use  in  the  Mediterranean  at  any  moment  to  count  as  one 
of  the  Mediterranean  Naval  Powers."  Much  controversy  has 
arisen  in  the  Press  over  this  statement,  and  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion,  at  any  rate  on  the  Unionist  side,  is  opposed  to  the 
somewhat  cramped  view  taken  by  the  Foreign  Secretary. 


OUR  RELATIONS    WITH  GERMANY 

In  the  same  debate  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  referred  to  our 
relations  with  Germany.  "We  have  no  quarrel  with  Germany," 
said  Mr.  Bonar  Law  ;  "  we  seek  no  quarrel  with  Germany.  There 
is  no  one  here  who  would  not  look  with  absolute  repugnance  upon 
war  with  Germany,  even  though  we  knew  we  would  be  victorious 
in  that  war.  No  one  desires  anything  but  the  best  understanding 
with  Germany.  That  has  been  said  in  the  most  distinct  and 
sincere  way  by  men  representing  all  parties  in  responsible  positions 
in  this  country.  I  do  not  think  anything  is  gained  by  constant 
talk  about  the  necessity  of  a  good  understanding.  "We  have  no 
quarrel,  and  tbe  best  way  of  keeping  on  the  best  possible  footing 
with  Germany  is  by  being  ready  at  any  time  when  any  particular 
cause,  not  of  friction,  but  of  difference,  arises  to  meet  it  in  the 
fairest  way,  and,  for  the  rest,  to  show  patience,  realising  that  in 
that  way  only  can  the  best  understanding  be  arrived  at.  Nobody 
in  this  country  desires  war.  I  am  certain  it  is  not  in  the  interests 
of  Germany  that  there  should  be  war.  Germany,  more  probably 
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than  ever  before,  can  say,  as  we  have  ever  said  in  this  country, 
that  the  greatest  of  German  interests  is  peace.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  under  present  conditions  war  could  break  out  in  which 
Germany  would  be  engaged  which  would  not  involve  practically 
the  whole  of  Europe.  No  one  could  look  upon  such  an  event  as 
that  without  the  utmost  alarm.  In  addition  to  that,  Germany's 
trade  now  has  grown  at  such  a  rate  that  her  trade  interests  are 
against  it.  But  in  the  past  there  have  been  many  wars  which 
were  clearly  against  the  interests  of  the  countries  engaged  in  them. 
Nobody  can  be  sure  that  the  same  thing  may  not  happen  in  the 
future." 

This  is  not  the  first  time  similar  sentiments  have  been 
expressed  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  Like  myself,  he  is  most  anxious 
to  see  a  more  friendly  feeling  existing  between  the  two  nations, 
but  he  very  rightly  says,  no  good  will  come  by  always  preaching 
from  the  same  text.  At  the  same  time  it  may  equally  be  said,  no 
good  will  result  from  continually  finding  fault  with  what  Germany 
does.  I  am  all  for  a  give  and  take  policy,  but  I  dislike  very 
much,  whenever  anything  is  given,  to  see  the  gift  belittled,  and 
whenever  anything  is  taken  depreciatory  comments  being  made. 
If  Germany  and  this  country  are  to  come  closer  together,  a 
spirit  of  trustfulness  must  be  cultivated  on  both  sides. 

It  is  a  great  pity  so  much  attention  is  directed,  both  in 
Germany  and  in  this  country,  to  warlike  operations.  If  half  the 
energy  spent  in  this  direction  were  spent  in  showing  how  much 
benefit  each  nation  has  derived  from  the  other,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  a  very  different  state  of  affairs  would  exist.  I  was  glad  to 
see  Mr.  Sadler,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Leeds  University,  delivering 
an  address  the  other  day  on  "  England's  debt  to  German  Educa- 
tion," and  as  some  of  my  readers  may  not  have  read  that  address, 
I  append  the  report  which  appeared  in  the  Times. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  Mr.  Sadler  said  that  of  all  foreign  influences  upon 
English  methods  of  teaching  and  educational  ideals  the  German  had,  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  been  the  most  formative  and  penetrating.  It  had  touched 
every  grade  of  our  education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  University.  To 
Froebel  and  his  followers  was  chiefly  due  the  more  evolutionary,  gentle,  and 
spontaneous  training  of  little  children.  The  official  definition  of  the  purpose 
of  the  public  elementary  school,  now  printed  in  the  Code  of  the  English  Board  of 
Education,  bore  the  impress  of  the  ideas  of  Fichte  and  of  Herbart.  Compulsory 
attendance  at  school  was  in  great  measure  the  outcome  of  German  example. 
School  hygiene  and  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children  owed  much  to 
German  precedent,  especially  to  the  researches  of  Hermann  Cohn,  of  Breslau, 
into  the  eyesight  of  children  in  1866,  to  the  appointment  of  a  school  doctor  at 
Frankfurt  in  1883,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  dental  clinic  at 
Strassburg  in  1902.  The  part  now  borne  by  the  English  Government  in  the 
organisation  of  secondary  schools,  and  in  the  subsidising  of  University  studies, 
was  in  large  measure  due  to  German  precedent.  The  encouragement  of  higher 
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technical  instruction  of  University  rank  was  the  direct  result  of  German 
example. 

The  new  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages  owed  much  to  Vie'tor, 
of  Marburg,  and  to  Dorr  and  Max  Walter,  of  Frankfurt.  The  new  move- 
ment for  a  rearrangment  of  the  course  of  language-teaching  in  the  classical 
schools  (with  the  provision  of  a  common  basis  of  modern  studies  for  all  pupils 
up  to  twelve  years  of  age  and  the  postponement  of  Latin  till  twelve  and  of 
Greek  till  fourteen)  had  been  inspired  by  Doctor  Eeinhardt's  reforms  at  the 
Goethe  Gymnasium  at  Frankfurt,  which  in  turn  were  a  development  of  Dr. 
Schlee's  experiment  at  Altona.  The  new  conception  of  the  continuation 
school,  at  once  technical  and  humane,  organised  in  direct  relation  to  industry 
but  with  a  broad  civic  purpose,  was  mainly  derived  from  German  sources,  and 
especially  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  at  Munich.  German  educa- 
tional ideas  had  been  popularised  in  England  by  a  succession  of  great  writers 
— S.  T.I  Coleridge,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Charles  Dickens  (who  was  an  ardent 
Froebelian  from  1855),  Herbert  Spencer  and  Matthew  Arnold.  They  had  also 
been  diffused  amongst  us  by  many  English  residents  of  German  birth  or 
stock ;  by  statesmen  like  the  late  Prince  Consort,  by  scholars  like  Max  Miiller, 
by  teachers  like  Miss  Heerwart,  Mme.  Michaelis,  and  Mr.  Sonnenschein. 

In  our  schools  and  colleges  the  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction 
owed  a  great  debt  to  German  scholars  and  men  of  science,  not  least  to  Grimm, 
Bopp,  F.  A.  Wolf,  Niebuhr,  and  Liebig.  Our  courses  of  professional  training 
for  teachers  were  much  indebted  to  the  writings  of  Herbart  and  to  the  personal 
influence  of  Professor  W.  Eein,  of  Jena.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  debt  of 
English  education  to  Germany  lay  in  our  having  learned,  though  as  yet 
imperfectly,  from  German  thinkers,  and  especially  from  Fichte,  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  Hegel,  and  Friedrich  Paulsen,  that  the  encouragement  and  intel- 
lectual guidance  of  all  grades  of  national  education  is  one  of  the  highest  functions 
of  the  State,  provided  that  the  State  is  enlightened  enough  to  give  freedom  to 
the  investigator  and  to  the  teacher,  and  to  plan  wisely  for  far-off  returns,  not 
with  the  narrow  purpose  of  securing  money  profit,  but  with  faith  in  the 
character-forming  power  of  great  ideas. 

If  I  may  say  say  so,  we  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Sadler  for 
this  timely  reference  to  our  obligations  to  Germany,  and  I  should 
much  like  to  see  some  German  Professor  following  suit  with  an 
address  on  "Germany's  debt  to  England." 

I  have  not  space  to  deal  this  month  with  the  Naval  Debate 
which  raised  many  points  of  special  interest  in  our  relations  with 
Germany.  But  as  few  remarks  have  appeared  in  the  German 
press  hostile  to  the  speeches  made  by  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
First  Lord  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  all  of  whom  took 
part  in  the  discussion,  we  may  take  it  that  nothing  was  said  that 
could  in  any  way  give  offence  to  our  German  friends.  For  my 
part  I  should  prefer  going  back  to  the  old  style  of  conducting  a 
debate  on  naval  affairs,  that  of  making  no  special  mention  of 
any  foreign  Power.  But  since  the  line  taken  by  the  Government 
in  1909  that  has  been  impossible.  In  any  event  it  is  satis- 
factory to  learn  that  the  days  of  pin-pricking  are  over,  and  in 
their  place  we  have  statements  of  policy  carefully  worded  and 
carefully  expressed.  In  my  next  article  I  propose  to  go  at  greater 
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length  into  the  naval  question.  Meanwhile  I  will  content  myself 
with  saying  that  Germany  has  the  same  right  as  ourselves  to  build 
a  strong  navy.  Our  aim  should  be  to  put  our  own  house  in  order 
and  see  to  it  that  we  retain  the  command  of  the  sea  in  any 
circumstances.  Neither  the  British  navy  nor  the  German  navy  is 
built  with  the  object  of  attack.  Both  nations  are  equally  desirous 
of  preserving  peace,  and  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  hope  that  at 
no  very  distant  date  some  means  may  be  found  for  curtailing 
the  enormous  expenditure  on  naval  armaments  now  considered 
necessary  by  this  country  and  by  Germany. 


TURKEY'S    STRONG    MAN 

Affairs  in  Turkey  will  doubtless  progress  better  under  a  new 
Cabinet.  Said  Pasha  was  never  very  popular,  and  by  including 
in  his  Cabinet  a  strong  Committee  element  he  sealed  his  own 
doom.  The  immediate  demise  of  the  late  Cabinet  was,  however, 
due  to  the  resignation  of  Mahmud  Chefket,  the  ex- War  Minister. 
As  an  Austrian  journal  has  expressed  it,  Mahmud  Chefket's  fall 
removed  "  the  corner-stone  of  the  tottering  edifice  erected  by  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress."  His  successor,  Nazim  Pasha, 
is  not  only  a  far  abler  man  in  every  way,  but  he  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  the  army,  which  at  this  juncture  in  Turkish  affairs 
is  a  most  important  matter.  Indeed,  Nazim  Pasha  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  the  strong  man  in  the  new  administration. 

A  correspondent  sends  me  the  following  particulars  concerning 
the  career  of  the  new  War  Minister : — 

"  Coming  from  St.  Cyr,  where  he  received  his  military 
instruction,  General  Husein  Nazim  was  delegated  by  the  late 
Sultan  to  follow  the  manoauvres  of  the  French  Army.  During 
the  Turco-Eussian  War  he  was  noticed  by  the  General  Kedjab 
Pasha,  one  time  Minister  of  War,  and  made  Chief  Staff  Officer 
He  was  perhaps  the  only  man  who  dared  to  raise  his  voice 
against  the  injustices  of  the  regime  Hamidian.  Affiliated  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Young  Turks,  he  was  arrested  after  a  denun- 
ciation made  without  any  proof,  and  arraigned  before  a  Council 
of  War  held  at  Yildiz. 

"  Condemned  to  five  years'  imprisonment  in  a  fortress,  Nazim 
was  deported  to  Erzindjan,  on  the  Russian  frontier,  where  he 
endured  the  severe  penalty  of  imprisonment  in  a  cell.  After 
completing  his  term  of  imprisonment  he  was  ordered  to  remain  at 
Erzindjan  under  strict  surveillance,  his  goods  being  sequestrated 
by  the  ex-Sultan.  But,  thanks  to  the  assistance  of  some  revo- 
lutionary Armenians,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  put  the  Russian 
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frontier  between  himself  and  Abdul  Hamid  fifteen  days  before 
the  Proclamation  of  the  Constitution.  When  recounting  to  his 
intimes  the  vicissitudes  of  his  escape  he  found  much  satisfaction 
in  saying:  'I  escaped  alone,  happy  in  not  owing  anything  to 
the  "friends  "  of  "  Union  and  Progress."  '  These  words  go  far  to 
show  the  bitterness  of  Nazim's  feeling  against  the  Young  Turks, 
who,  to  their  shame,  be  it  said,  held  the  General  as  suspect — the 
most  loyal  and  most  devoted  servant  to  the  cause  of  Liberty,  for 
which  cause  he  had  sacrificed  his  family,  his  property  and  his 
youth. 

"It  is,  however,  fair  to  say  that  the  Young  Turks  in 
acting  as  they  did  were  serving  the  personal  animosity  of 
General  Mahmoud  Chefket.  After  the  Proclamation  of  the 
Constitution  Nazim  took  command  of  the  2nd  Army  Corps 
at  Adrianople,  whilst  Mahmoud  Chefket  commanded  the  3rd 
Army  Corps  at  Salonika.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
Nazim  had  done  so  well  that  at  the  great  manoauvres  of  the 
year  Von  der  Goltz  proclaimed  him  with  admiration  as  the 
'first  General  of  the  Empire.'  During  the  Eevolution  of  the 
13th  April,  1909,  these  two  chiefs  again  met  under  the  following 
circumstances.  Mahmoud  Chefket  was  marching  on  Constan- 
tinople with  the  object  of  besieging  it,  while  the  capital,  left  to 
the  troops  of  the  1st  Army  Corps,  without  officers,  was  at  the 
mercy  of  a  revolted  army,  hired  by  Abdul  Hamid,  who  appeared 
not  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  War,  Tewfik 
Pasha  (now  Ambassador  in  London).  A  leader  with  an  iron  will 
was  required  to  checkmate  the  revolutionaries,  and  Nazim  was 
entreated  to  undertake  the  task.  He  accepted  reluctantly,  and 
mainly  out  of  friendship  for  Tewfik  Pasha. 

"  During  the  never-to-be-forgotten  days  of  the  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople, thanks  to  his  prestige  and  his  energy,  Nazim  was 
able  to  hold  within  limits  these  fanatic  soldiers.  Far  from 
taking  defensive  measures  with  the  30,000  men  at  his  disposal 
against  the  man  who  wished  to  be  called  the  '  Saviour  of  the 
Constitution,'  he  simply  protected  the  life  and  the  goods  of 
the  population  of  Constantinople,  while  facilitating  the  entrance 
of  Mahmoud  Chefket's  troops. 

"After  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  Nazim  retired  from  the 
position  he  had  assumed,  retaining  only  the  title  of  '  Member 
of  the  Superior  Council  of  War,'  a  title  he  holds  to-day.  Mean- 
time, notwithstanding  his  laurels,  Mahmoud  Chefket  found 
himself  ill  at  ease.  The  presence  at  Stamboul  of  Nazim  Pasha 
was  distasteful  to  him.  People  talked  too  loudly  about  the 
loyal  conduct  to  the  cause  of  Liberty  of  the  '  Defender '  of 
Constantinople  whose  popularity  seemed  likely  to  exceed  that 
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of  the  '  Conqueror.'  It  was  then  decided  to  remove  Nazim,  and 
he  was  sent  to  Baghdad  as  Governor-General  and  Commandant- 
in-Chief  of  the  army  of  Mesopotamia  with  very  full  powers.  It 
was  during  his  residence  at  Baghdad  that  Sir  John  Jackson 
arranged  with  him  the  contract  for  the  great  irrigation  works  now 
being  carried  out  by  the  firm  of  Sir  John  Jackson,  Limited,  on 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £18,000,000. 
Speaking  of  Nazim  Pasha,  Sir  John  describes  him  as  a  man  of 
the  highest  honour  and  integrity,  and  possessing  a  wonderful 
grasp  of  affairs. 

"  At  Baghdad  Nazim  reorganised  the  services,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, as  rapidly  as  he  had  reorganised  the  Second  Army  Corps  at 
Adrianople.     His   success   completely  upset    the    plans    of  the 
clique  who  had  fondly  hoped  that  Baghdad  would  destroy  his 
prestige  and  his  popularity,  and  caused  the  Central  Government 
to  change    their   tactics.      Keports   were   circulated   about    his 
arbitrary  administration  in  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Grand  Vizier, 
Hakki   Pasha,  without  the  slightest  inquiry,  hastened  to  recall 
him  to  Constantinople.     Five  days  before  the  Grand  Vizier  had 
obtained  from  the  sovereign  the  I'lrade  for  his  recall,  Nazim 
Pasha  found  himself  replaced  by  Youssouff  Pasha,  of  the  Brigade 
Mossoul.     Although  he  knew  nothing  of  this  measure  owing  to 
the  stoppage  of  the  postbags  from  Constantinople  to  Baghdad,  he 
submitted,  from  a  spirit  of  discipline,  contenting   himself  with 
protesting  against  so  arbitrary  a  proceeding.    And  notwithstanding 
the  collective  resignation  of  125  officers  of  the  army  at  Baghdad, 
meetings  of  protest,  and  the  despatches  of  the  local  chiefs,  placing 
at  his  disposal  all  their  military  forces,  Nazim  Pasha  returned  to 
Constantinople  by  way  of  India,  purposely  avoiding  the  route  to 
Aleppo,  where  he  would  have  been  protected  by  the  Arab  tribes 
determined  to  guard  their  Pasha.     On  his  arrival  at  Stamboul,  he 
was  received  by  the  most  influential  Members  of  the  Committee 
of  '  Union  and  Progress '  who  poured  on  him  excuses,  avowing 
that  he  had  been  duped,  and  that  his  recall  was  the  result  of 
intrigues.     He   appeared  to  believe  them  and,  acceding  to  the 
wishes  of  his  friends,  withdrew,  as  on  the  former  occasion. 

"Again  the  exceptional  gravity  of  circumstances  has  placed  him 
anew  on  the  watchtower.  At  the  date  of  writing  the  Ministers 
are  assembled  at  Stamboul  deliberating  on  the  situation  and  on 
the  reply  of  Nazim  Pasha,  who  has  made  his  conditions,  amongst 
others,  that  of  his  nomination  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Ottoman  Army,  and  that  he  should  remain  Commander-in-Chief 
in  case  he  should  leave  the  War  Ministry.  It  is  not  yet  known 
whether  these  conditions  have  been  accepted,  but  it  is  generally 
thought  that  General  Nazim  has  done  right  in  surrounding 
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himself  with  solid  guarantees  before  assuming  the  responsibilities 
of  a  situation  exceptionally  difficult  and  arduous. 

"  All  who  know  Nazim  Pasha  consider  him  to  be  a  great 
General  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  decision,  integrity  and 
remarkable  energy,  besides  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  entire 
army.  It  may  fitly  be  said  of  him  that  he  has  '  a  kind  heart  and 
a  clenched  hand  of  steel. '  He  is  '  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place/  and  the  only  man  capable  of  acting  firmly  at  this  critical 
time  for  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which,  grasping  at  giddy  heights, 
runs  the  risk  of  capsizing." 

Such  in  brief  is  the  story  of  Turkey's  new  Minister  of  War,  a 
story  full  of  pathos  and  full  of  self-denial,  and  which,  I  venture  to 
think,  shows  Nazim  Pasha  to  be  a  true  patriot,  a  great  general, 
and  a  born  leader  of  men. 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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THE  LURE  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

By  LINCOLN  WILBAR 

WITH  the  possible  exception  of  British  Columbia,  no  Canadian 
province  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  fancy  of  British  sportsmen 
as  New  Brunswick.  The  mere  mention  of  the  name  of  the  "  Forest 
Province  "  is  sufficient  to  stir  the  imagination  with  thoughts  of 
"  calling  "  moose  in  the  water  countries  or  "  creeping  "  them 
on  the  hardwood  ridges,  of  long  hunts  in  greenwood  or  on  breezy 
barren  for  caribou  and  deer,  and  of  exciting  days  on  the  autumn 
hillsides,  when  the  bears  are  blueberrying  and  the  hunter  shoots 
them  as  they  feed.  Nor  is  this  inspiration  of  the  sporting  fancy, 
like  the  hunting  romance  of  the  Western  States,  a  thing  of 
splendid  memory.  Quite  one-third  of  the  total  area  of  the  province 
is  better  hunting-ground  to-day  than  it  was  when  Micmac  and 
Malicite  held  undisputed  sway  over  the  country,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly correct  to  say  that  not  only  are  moose  more  plentiful  here 
than  ever  before,  but  they  are  more  numerous  per  square  mile 
of  virgin  soil  than  in  any  other  equally  extensive  portion  of 
North  America.  Seventeen  thousand  of  these  giant  deer  are 
estimated  to  form  New  Brunswick's  stock  of  Alces  Americanus, 
and  no  one  who,  during  a  summer  canoe  trip,  has  seen  sixteen  or 
seventeen  moose  in  a  small  lake  at  one  time,  is  likely  to  think 
that  the  estimate  is  exaggerated. 

The  well-worn  phrase,  "  a  sportsman's  paradise,"  has  been 
so  often  used  and  so  much  abused,  as  to  have  lost  most  of  its 
meaning  ;  but  nothing  else  seems  to  fit  the  peculiar  excellence 
of  New  Brunswick.  In  climate,  topography,  people,  and  game, 
she  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Her  lakes  and  streams  uplift  the 
spirit  by  then*  charm,  if  not  by  their  sublimity  ;  her  forests  are 
vast  without  being  either  oppressive  or  sombre  ;  her  mountains, 
because  they  rise  alone,  inspire  yet  neither  dominate  nor  over- 
power ;  her  people  are  friendly  and  delightful  to  meet  ;  her  game 
is  abundant,  varied,  of  high  quality,  and  not  too  difficult  to 
secure.  Everything,  in  short,  that  exists  within  her  borders 
is  of  the  best,  and  in  a  world  that  has  lost  so  much  of  its 
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virginity,  what  more  could  the  heart  of  sportsman  expect  or 
desire  ? 

Statistics  do  not,  as  a  rule,  appeal  to  the  imagination  unless 
they  are  stupendous  ;  but  no  amount  of  imaginative  writing 
could  possibly  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  sportsman  so  alluring 
a  picture  of  the  sporting  possibilities  of  the  province  as  a  single 
glance  at  the  game  returns  for  1911.  Even  these  figures,  however, 
do  not  do  the  hunting-grounds  of  New  Brunswick  full  justice, 
for  a  large  number  of  moose,  caribou,  and  deer,  shot  by  native 
hunters,  and  either  taken  home  or  consumed  in  camps,  are  never 
reported  to  the  wardens.  But  incomplete  as  they  are,  the  figures 
are  sufficiently  convincing. 


No.  of  licences  issued. 

County. 

Moose. 

Caribou. 

Deer. 

Resident. 

Non- 
resident. 

Bestigouche 

296 

11 

64 

7 

77 

Gloucester   . 

490 

43 

167 

15 

90 

Northumberland 

1,306 

95 

456 

218 

576 

Kent    . 

482 

3 

155 

5 

185 

Westmorland 

1,228 

1 

128 

1 

227 

Albert  . 

547 

— 

105 

— 

173 

Kings  . 

712 

4 

128 

4 

123 

St.  John 

587 

11 

83 

— 

59 

Queens 

543 

16 

215 

13 

223 

Sunbury 

217 

2 

119 

4 

143 

York    . 

1,104 

227 

123 

1 

194 

Charlotte 

522 

7 

74 

— 

45 

Carleton 

670 

6 

50 

— 

30 

Victoria 

428 

78 

100 

5 

65 

Madawaska 

137 

3 

85 

50 

3 

Total 

9,269 

507 

2,052 

323 

2,213 

Unfortunately,  no  figures  are  available  for  bears,  as  they  are 
not  yet  included  in  the  returns,  but  the  number  of  these  animals 
that  are  shot  annually  by  sportsmen,  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  100  to  150.  The  grand  total  of  big  game  legally  killed  in 
New  Brunswick  is,  therefore,  about  4,700  (say,  1,000  tons  of 
meat)  ;  or  if  we  add  the  game  killed  by  native  hunters,  and  not 
reported,  certainly  not  less  than  5,000.  In  arithmetical  formula 
this  only  gives  one  animal  to  every  second  hunter  ;  but  in  practice 
it  is  found  that  the  percentage  of  success  among  non-resident 
licence  holders  is  very  much  higher,  failure  with  this  class,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  greater  efforts  of  the  guides  on  their  behalf,  being 
so  small  as  hardly  to  warrant  consideration.  Few,  indeed,  of  the 
non-resident  sportsmen  fail  to  get  moose,  many  secure  caribou 
as  well,  and  a  considerable  number  get  one  or  more  deer  ;  but, 
comparatively  speaking,  most  of  the  deer  killed  in  New  Brunswick 
are  shot  by  residents.  Moose  is  the  quarry  of  those  that  travel 
distances,  deer  the  game  of  the  native  hunter  ;  while  caribou 
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and  bear  are  the  bonus  that  fate  bestows  on  those  who  take 
the  trouble  to  go  out  of  their  way  a  little  to  pluck  at  her 
robe. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  big  game  hunter,  some  nine  thousand 
square  miles  of  unsettled  Crown  land  are  available  in  the  province  ; 
or,  to  put  the  figure  in  a  concrete  form  familiar  to  British  readers, 
an  area  about  the  size  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  combined. 
This  constitutes  what  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  well-managed 
preserve  in  the  world.  Other  States  and  provinces  may  have  more 
wild  land  (British  Columbia,  for  instance,  could  put  the  New 
Brunswick  hunting-grounds  in  her  pocket),  but  in  these  days  in 
North  America,  mere  bulk  of  wild  land  is  of  less  importance  to 
the  sportsman  than  efficient  protection.  The  advantage  of  hunting 
in  the  vastest  wilderness  for  animals  that  native  poachers  have 
already  exterminated,  is  more  apparent  to  the  topographical 
instinct  than  to  the  sporting.  Poaching  is,  of  course,  not  unknown 
in  New  Brunswick,  where  both  wardens  and  sportsmen,  in  the 
first  days  of  the  open  season,  find  far  too  many  bullet-riddled 
carcases  of  moose  that  must  have  been  shot  sub  rosa  ;  but  the 
harm  done  in  this  way  is  comparatively  slight,  and  the  $50 
licence,  which  £he  non-resident  sportsman  takes  out,  is  equivalent 
to  membership  in  a  club  having  exclusive  sporting  rights  over  a 
strictly-preserved  territory  9,000  square  miles  in  extent. 

If  you  are  an  all-round  sportsman,  a  fisher  of  fish  as  well  as  a 
hunter  of  game,  there  is  hardly  a  day  of  the  four  seasons  when 
New  Brunswick  has  nothing  to  offer  you  in  the  way  of  sport  ; 
and,  like  that  Sultan  of  Morocco  who  camped  in  the  Vale  of 
Rabat,  and  was  so  pleased  with  his  surroundings  that  he  stayed 
until  the  very  tent-pegs  took  root  and  grew  up  into  a  grove  of 
trees  around  his  pavilion,  you  will  be  loath  to  leave  a  country 
where  gun,  rifle,  or  rod  may  find  employment  practically  through- 
out the  year. 

First,  in  the  mid-days  of  August,  when  in  this  northern 
latitude  "  a  chill  unlike  the  summer-time  comes  with  the  fall  of 
night,"  you  can  haunt  the  open  hillsides  for  bears,  which  now 
begin  to  come  into  the  clear  in  search  of  blueberries,  and  may  be 
easily  located  with  a  good  pair  of  glasses  and  shot  as  they  travel. 
Or,  if  you  prefer  feather  to  fur,  there  is  excellent  shore  bird 
shooting  to  be  had  along  the  beaches  ;  and  a  little  later,  on 
September  1,  wild  geese,  brant,  teal,  wood-duck,  dusky  duck, 
etc.,  may  be  added  to  the  bag.  Then,  in  the  early  autumn,  when 
Kabibonokka,  the  north  wind,  has  "  painted  all  the  trees  with 
scarlet  "  (and  he  paints  them  nowhere  else  in  such  vivid  colours), 
the  real  hunting  season  begins,  with  its  moose  and  caribou  and 
deer,  its  fine  ruffed  grouse  shooting,  its  bears  and  wild-cats,  and 
from  September  15  to  November  30  you  can  take  your  fill  of 
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such  hunting  as  cannot  be  matched  elsewhere  in  the  Eastern 
provinces. 

After  the  main  shooting  season  is  over,  and  this  same  Kabi- 
bonokka  has  stamped  upon  the  crusted  snowdrifts  and  upon  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  making  the  snow  harder  and  the  ice  thicker, 
you  can  put  in  many  a  pleasant  day  hunting  wild-cats,  lynx, 
foxes,  etc.,  with  dogs — sport  which  takes  from  its  surroundings 
a  flavour  of  wildness  that  stirs  the  most  jaded  spirit.  Then,  when 
the  spring  opens,  you  will  have  fishing  that  one  must  not  talk 
about  for  fear  of  being  charged  with  telling  fish-stories,  and  this 
will  continue  to  be  more  or  less  good  throughout  the  season.  In 
late  May  and  June  you  can  again  bring  out  the  rifle  and  turn 
to  the  woodlands,  for  bears  are  now  abroad,  and  may  be  found 
around  the  carcases  of  animals  killed  the  previous  autumn. 
July  and  the  first  half  of  August  are  off  days  for  everything 
except  fishing  (although,  of  course,  you  can  kill  bears,  lynx,  and 
wild-cats  at  any  time,  if  you  are  so  disposed),  but  on  August  15th 
the  rifle  and  shot-gun  may  be  brought  forth  once  more,  and  the 
programme  of  the  year  be  repeated. 

In  some  such  wise  as  this  the  man  who  can  turn  with  equal 
zest  to  fin,  fur,  or  feather,  may  spend  a  year  in  the  "  Forest 
Province,"  and  find  almost  daily  occupation  for  rod,  gun,  or 
rifle.  But,  of  course,  few  men  are  sufficiently  of  the  Jorrockian 
opinion  that  "  all  time  not  spent  in  (big  game)  'unting  is  wasted  " 
to  care  for  such  a  prolonged  round  of  sport,  even  if  they  had  the 
time  to  devote  to  it.  The  purpose  of  the  average  non-resident 
sportsman  is  much  more  sharply  defined  and  restricted.  He 
either  wants  fish  and  yet  more  fish,  or  he  wants  big  game  ;  and 
according  as  his  desire  is  for  one  or  the  other  he  plans  the  time 
and  the  scenes  of  his  stay  in  New  Brunswick.  If  he  is  a  fisherman 
you  will  find  him,  like  Shingebis,  the  diver,  "  trailing  strings  of 
fish  behind  him  "  on  almost  every  lake  and  river  between  Meta- 
pedia  and  St.  John  ;  if  he  is  a  big  game  hunter,  the  smoke  from 
his  wigwam  (it  will  probably  be  a  comfortable  log  camp  belonging 
to  his  guide)  will  rise  where  for  nine  and  a-half  months  of  the 
year  the  unbroken  solitudes  are  peopled  only  by  the  creatures  of 
the  wild.  But  whether  he  is  fisher  or  hunter  or  gunner,  or  all 
three  combined,  he  is  sure  to  find  in  this  favoured  land  such 
opportunities  for  sport  as  should  satisfy  the  most  voracious 
sporting  appetite,  and  a  charm  of  wilderness  living  that  is  none 
the  less  delightful  because  the  "  way  of  the  wild  "  in  New 
Brunswick  has  been  smoothed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
enterprise  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  care  for  the  sportsman 
in  the  woods. 

The  guides  of  New  Brunswick  (whose  names  and  addresses 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Deputy  Surveyor-General  at  Frede- 
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ricton)  are  a  superior  class  of  backwoodsmen.    The  province  is 
nearly  square  ;    they  are  entirely  so.     There  is,  of  course,  con- 
siderable variation  of  skill  among  them,  but  the  general  level  of 
efficiency  is  very  high.    The  old  type  of  guide,  made  up,  as  the 
phrase  is,  of  buckskin  and  pose,  never  existed  in  this  province. 
Instead,  we  have  had  men  like  Braithwaite,  Menzies,  Cremin, 
Pringle,  and  that  famous  Tobique  hunter  and  guide,  Charles  L. 
Barker,  whose  experience  dates  back  to  days,  now  seemingly 
so  remote,  when  men  in  New  Brunswick  were  out  for  meat,  not 
for  glory  and  horns,  and  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  hunt  was  a  fat 
animal,  regardless  of  sex  and  the  manner  in  which  the  killing 
was  done.     Then  moose  were  "  crusted  "  in  the  deep  snows  of 
mid-winter,  and  the  hunter,  ranging  up  alongside  on  his  snow- 
shoes,  poured  shot  after  shot  into  the  helpless  creatures,  some- 
times killing  all  the  animals  in  a  "  yard."    Years  ago  I  had  with 
me  in  camp  a  man  who  had  thus  killed  thirteen  moose  in  a  single 
winter  with  a  heavy  Colt  revolver.     When  sportsmen  began  to 
discover  the   province,   however,   a  new  order  of  things  was 
quickly  instituted.      Native  hunters  became  guides   ("  Uncle  " 
Henry  Braithwaite  being  the  first  white  man  to  guide  a  non- 
resident sportsman),  and  finding  it  a  lucrative  occupation,  set 
about   developing  its  possibilities.      To-day  the   methods   and 
organization  of  New  Brunswick  guides  are  unapproachable,  and 
the  amount  of  capital  which  has  been  expended  by  them  in 
improving  their  service  runs  into  the  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
With    one    of   these    guides,    chosen    understandingly,    with 
special  reference  to  the  character  of  the  game  most  in  request, 
the  season,  and  the  suitability  of  his  hunting-grounds  for  the 
type  of  hunting  to  be  done,  no  man  not  an  absolute  duffer  or  a 
Jonah  of  luck  should  experience  much  difficulty  in  securing  one 
or  more  trophies  to  prove  his  prowess.   But,  of  course,  so  long  as 
men,   ignorant  of  the  peculiar  conditions   of  New  Brunswick 
hunting,  persist  in  engaging  guides  haphazardly,  there  must  be 
failures.     Wanting  moose,  they  engage  for  September  and  early 
October  (the  "  calling  "  time)  guides  who,  although  they  might 
be  most  excellent  men  for  "  ridge  "  hunting  later  in  the  year, 
have  no  good  water  country  in  their  territory,  and  are  practically 
foredoomed  to  failure  until,  the  rut  being  over,  the  moose  work 
back  to  the  hardwood  ridges.     When  this  takes  place  (about 
October  20th)  these  guides  have  their  turn.     But  now,  by  that 
unkind  perversity  of  choice  which  dogs  some  sportsmen,  they 
select  the  guides  whose  usefulness  is  practically  confined  to  the 
"  calling  "  season.    By  such  strange  chances,  to  misquote  Herr 
Teufelsdrockh's  comment  concerning  men  and  history,  do  moose 
live  in  New  Brunswick  !     If  sportsmen  would  exercise  a  little 
more  care  in  choosing  their  guides,  making  searching  inquiries 
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into  the  fitness  of  each  man  and  his  hunting-grounds  to  the  game 
and  the  season,  there  would  be  fewer  disappointments  (though 
there  are  not  many  as  it  is),  and  we  should  hear  far  less  talk  of 
incompetent  guides  than  we  do  at  present. 

Of  a  country  where  shooting  is  generally  so  excellent  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  invidious,  to  say  which  sections  are  the  best. 
One  thinks  of  the  inebriates'  maxim,  "  All  brands  of  whisky  are 
good  ;  some  better  than  others  "  ;  and  is  embarrassed  by  the 
wealth  of  choice.  But,  broadly  speaking,  that  northern  portion 
of  the  province  which  is  loosely  known  as  the  North  Shore, 
contains  the  finest  hunting-grounds.  It  is  in  this  district  that 
the  headwaters  of  the  Nepisiguit,  Miramichi,  Tobique,  and  the 
southern  branches  of  the  Restigouche  are  situated — a  region 
admitted  to  be  the  best  moose-hunting  country  in  the  world. 
Moose,  caribou,  deer,  bear,  lynx,  wild-cats,  ruffed  grouse,  trout— 
these,  together  with  magnificent  canoeing  and  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  ever  seen  outside  the  frame  of  a  painting,  are 
the  reward  of  those  who  seek  this  region.  Yet  while  elsewhere 
such  charms,  in  like  profusion  and  combination,  are  found  (if 
they  are  to  be  found  at  all)  only  in  remote  and  inaccessible 
localities,  here  their  attainment  involves  neither  hardship  nor 
undue  time  and  expense.  From  Bathurst  or  Newcastle,  on  the 
Intercolonial  in  the  east,  or  from  Plaster  Rock  at  the  head  of 
rail  travel  in  the  west,  any  part  of  these  famous  shooting-grounds 
can  be  reached  with  ease,  either  by  delightful  canoe  trips,  second 
to  none  in  the  country,  or  by  scarcely  less  picturesque  wagon 
roads,  some  of  which  have  been  specially  cut  at  great  expense  in 
the  interests  of  the  sportsman.  But  easy  of  access  as  it  is,  this  is 
no  over-run  district,  where  the  office  boy  with  a  rifle,  to  misquote 
a  well-known  phrase,  is  inconspicuous  by  his  presence ;  and 
although  one  is  apt,  during  a  three  weeks'  hunt,  to  meet  other 
hunters  where  one  thought  only  to  see  game,  these  encounters 
are  so  infrequent  as  to  be  a  pleasant  diversion  rather  than  the 
reverse. 

Out  of  this  district  have  come  some  of  the  finest  moose  antlers 
ever  secured  east  of  Alaska.  It  was  while  hunting  with  guide 
Charles  L.  Barker  at  Stewart  Brook  Lake,  some  fifty  miles  up 
the  Tobique,  in  1898,  that  the  well-known  American  sportsman, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Cook,  of  Leominster,  Mass.,  shot  what  was  then  the 
record  head  for  the  Eastern  provinces — a  magnificent  trophy, 
measuring  sixty-seven  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  and  carrying  twenty- 
four  points.  Curiously  enough,  the  weight  of  the  horns  with  the 
portion  of  skull  attached,  was  exactly  sixty-seven  pounds,  or 
one  pound  for  every  inch  of  spread.  Prior  to  this,  the  largest 
New  Brunswick  moose-head  was  that  shot  by  Mr.  Stephen  Decatur 
on  the  Tobique  in  1896,  which  had  an  antler  spread  of  sixty-six 
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inches.  For  some  years  Mr.  Cook's  moose-head  remained  the 
largest  and  heaviest  ever  secured  in  the  province  ;  but  recently 
other  heads  have  been  obtained  which  exceed  it  in  measurements 
if  not  in  weight.  A  head  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Mallory, 
of  Port  Chester,  N.Y.,  shot  several  years  ago,  measures  sixty-seven 
and  a  half  inches.  But  the  present  record  head  for  New  Brunswick 
and  Eastern  Canada  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  seventy-five 
inch  head  shot  by  an  O  jib  way  Indian  guide  in  the  Mississaga 
district  of  Ontario),  is  the  one  secured  in  1907  at  Goose  Pond — a 
"  logan  "  or  deadwater  of  the  Nepisiguit — by  Dr.  W.  L.  Munro 
while  hunting  with  Charlie  Cremin,  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
York  County  guides.  This  head,  though  not  especially  massive 
or  well  pointed,  spread  sixty-eight  and  a  half  inches.  Latterly, 
heads  of  sixty  inches  and  over  have  been  common,  a  large  number 
of  such  being  brought  out  of  the  New  Brunswick  forests  every 
year  ;  and  though  these  are  not  so  large  as  can  be  obtained  in 
Alaska,  they  are  apt  to  be  beautifully  symmetrical,  while  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  obtaining  them  is  a  mere  nothing  as  com- 
pared with  the  costly  hardships  of  Alaska  hunting. 

Every  year  a  goodly  number  of  British  sportsmen  ask  them- 
selves the  question,  "  Where  shall  I  hunt  this  autumn  ?  "  Why 
not  let  the  answer  be  "  New  Brunswick  "  ?  A  few  days'  sail,  a 
few  hours'  travel  in  the  luxurious  trains  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  a  little  journey  by  canoe  or  wagon,  perhaps  a  five-miles' 
pack  beyond  where  neither  water  nor  road  is  available,  and  you 
are  in  camp  in  one  of  the  finest  game  countries  in  the  world. 
Within  three  miles  of  where  you  lie  down  to  sleep  on  your  bough 
bed,  there  may  be  a  dozen  moose  waiting  for  your  "  call  "  at 
dawn  (if  indeed,  as  often  happens,  you  do  not  call  one  out  and 
shoot  it  the  first  night),  or  a  herd  of  woodland  caribou,  the 
Ishmaelites  of  the  wilderness,  may  circle  round  your  camp  to  get 
your  wind,  and  then  flee  like  grey  wraiths  half  across  a  county 
before  you  wake.  In  the  dim  light  of  dawn  as,  after  a  hurried 
cup  of  hot  coffee  and  a  wolf  bite  of  bread,  you  steal  ghost-like 
to  the  "  calling  "  place,  you  may  jump  a  red  deer  from  behind  a 
windfall,  and  be  sorely  tempted  to  send  a  leaden  messenger  to 
bid  that  flirting  white  flag  to  wait.  Or  you  may  meet  a  black  bear 
face  to  face,  and  be  surprised  into  ruining  your  chances  of  getting 
a  moose  that  morning  by  making  sure  with  a  well-aimed  bullet 
that  this  particular  black  bear  "  never  attacks  man."  You  may 
even  disturb  a  fisher  feeding  on  the  carcase  of  some  half-grown 
moose  calf  that  Bruin  has  killed,  or  see  a  lynx  or  wild-cat  spring 
away  in  long  arching  bounds,  stumpy  tail  pertly  erect,  at  your 
approach.  But  all  these  chances  will,  of  course,  happen  along  just 
when,  being  after  moose,  you  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
them. 
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Later,  when  you  have  secured  your  moose,  and  can  shoot  at 
other  game  as  opportunity  offers,  you  find  that  it  must  now  be 
sought  with  diligence  where  before  it  obtruded.  This  is  one  of  the 
exasperating  features  of  big  game  hunting  in  every  country, 
when  a  particular  animal  must  be  secured  at  all  costs,  and  even 
New  Brunswick,  grand  sporting  ground  though  she  is,  is  not  free 
from  it ;  but  in  this  magnificent  hunting  territory,  where  game  is 
still  as  numerous  as  when  Clotescaurpe,  the  guardian  spirit  of 
the  Micmacs,  called  all  the  beasts  together  in  council  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Nictor,  ere  he  and  the  Great  Turtle  sailed  away  in 
a  canoe  into  the  setting  sun,  the  chances  of  obtaining  shots  at  all 
kinds  of  indigenous  game  are  raised  to  the  maximum. 

LINCOLN  WILBAR. 


THE  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY  IN  RHODESIA 

ACCORDING-  to  Mr.  Stewart  Kichardson,  who  superintends  the 
operations  of  several  tobacco-growing  estates  in  Southern  Bhodesia, 
the  culture  of  tobacco  in  Bhodesia,  which  most  people  thought  to 
be  already  a  large  and  flourishing  industry,  is  really  only  in  its 
infancy.  The  rich  low-lying  portions  of  the  country  are  expected, 
as  soon  as  railway  communication  is  opened  up  with  the  markets, 
to  furnish  double  and  even  treble  crops  with  a  minimum  of 
trouble.  Down  on  the  low  veldt,  in  the  great  sandstone  belts 
that  traverse  the  country  from  Wankies  to  Lomagundi,  are  valleys 
where  tobacco  can  be  grown  under  ideal  conditions.  The  soil  for 
many  years  running  will,  in  places,  produce  crops  ranging  from 
900  to  1,500  Ibs.  per  acre,  without  any  fertiliser  whatever. 
Eventually,  no  doubt,  as  settlement  proceeds,  the  low  veldt  will 
be  tapped  by  one  or  more  railways,  and  when  that  occurs  the 
industry  should  make  giant  strides. 
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THE   AUSTRALIAN   OVERSEER 

BY  WILL  H.  OGILVIE 

THE  word  "  overseer  "  rather  suggests  to  one's  mind  a  picture 
of  a  short,  thick-set,  heavy-jawed  individual  standing,  armed  with 
a  whip,  over  a  batch  of  slaves  at  work,  or  a  big  burly  ganger 
directing  operations  with  a  company  of  Irish  navvies.  The 
overseer  on  an  Australian  sheep-station  is  a  very  different  person. 

Imagine  rather  a  tall,  lithe,  brown-faced  young  bushman, 
dressed  in  a  flannel  shirt,  leggings,  a  cabbage-tree  hat,  and  spurs, 
standing  at  the  drafting-gate  in  a  dusty  sheep-yard,  giving  now 
and  then  a  quiet  order  to  the  men  who  are  busily  directing  the 
woolly  stream  that  converges  towards  him  ;  or  the  same  man  on 
horseback,  sitting  loosely  but  firmly  in  the  saddle,  riding  at  the 
head  of  his  little  band  of  musterers,  and  chatting  cheerily  to  them, 
as  he  discusses  matters  very  far  removed  from  the  work  which  is 
soon  to  be  undertaken.  Such,  as  a  rule,  is  the  station  overseer. 
Sometimes  he  is  an  old  bearded  man,  grown  grey  in  the  service  of 
his  employer  or  his  company,  a  little  short  of  temper,  a  little  old- 
fashioned  in  method,  a  little  impatient  of  the  eagerness  of  the 
younger  men  whom  he  is  employed  to  lead,  but  more  often  he  is 
as  we  have  tried  to  depict  him,  a  keen,  alert,  good-humoured 
lieutenant,  a  thoughtful  master  and  a  very  faithful  servant,  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  younger  Australian. 

The  overseer  is  the  most  important  person  on  an  Australian 
station.  The  manager  may  guide  the  larger  policy  of  the  estate, 
the  book-keeper  may  bear  the  responsible  burden  of  its  finance, 
but  the  overseer  is  the  man  whose  hand  guides  the  machinery  of 
its  labour ;  and  a  good  man  in  the  position  is  a  necessity.  The 
manager  may  neglect  his  responsibilities  and  spend  his  days  on 
any  station  but  his  own,  the  book-keeper  may  be  dilatory  or  a 
drunkard,  but  the  overseer  must  be  ever  at  his  post,  watchful, 
tireless,  and  firm.  He  is  the  link  between  the  owner,  or  manager, 
and  his  men.  On  some  of  the  larger  stations,  not  a  single  order 
of  any  kind  passes  from  the  manager  direct  to  the  stockmen  and 
boundary  riders ;  the  overseer  is  the  leader  and  boss.  If  he  is  a 
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trusted  and  capable  man  he  is  allowed  a  wide  margin  of  discretion, 
and  as  much  of  the  method  of  the  station  work  orginates  with  him 
as  from  the  manager's  room.  All  the  more,  on  this  account,  is  it 
necessary  that  the  men  trust  and  like  him,  that  he  be  tactful, 
cheerful,  and,  above  all,  just.  Only  in  this  way  can  he  hope  to 
command  faithful  service  and  obtain  the  best  results  for  his 
employer.  The  overseer  lives  with  the  book-keeper  and  the 
jackaroo,  but  both  are  subordinate  to  him ;  in  fact,  in  the 
manager's  absence  he  is  in  full  charge  of  the  station.  Some  large 
stations  have  two  or  more  overseers,  but  in  that  case  one  of  them 
is  styled  "  head  overseer,"  and  takes  precedence  of  the  others,  who 
merely  carry  out  his  orders  and  pass  them  on  to  the  men  at  the 
out  station  of  which  they  are  in  charge. 

The  chief  work  of  an  overseer  on  a  sheep  station  is  to  lead  the 
musterers  and  to  preside  at  the  drafting-gate.  In  the  former 
case  he  rides  out  with  a  little  band  of  from  three  to  ten  men, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  place,  and  enters  one  of  the  large 
paddocks  in  which  the  sheep  are  to  be  collected.  To  him  falls 
the  duty  of  assigning  to  each  man  the  line  which  he  shall  ride,  so 
that  all  the  ground  may  be  covered,  and  no  sheep  missed.  When 
the  mob  has  been  mustered  and  taken  to  the  yards,  it  is  he  who 
takes  up  his  stand  at  the  drafting-gate,  and  for  long  hours  in  the 
sun-glare  and  dust  swings  it  beneath  his  hand,  dividing  the  sheep 
according  to  their  ear-marks.  When  lamb-marking  is  in  progress 
it  is  he  who  wields  the  nippers  and  the  knife,  who  counts  the 
sheep  from  the  pens,  and  who  keeps  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  men 
who  are  inclined  to  loaf.  The  overseer  should  be,  and  generally 
is,  a  good  horseman  ;  for  even  on  sheep  stations  every  man  must 
be  able  to  ride.  There  are  young  horses  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
sometimes  buckjumpers,  and  the  overseer  should  be  able  to  show 
his  men  how  to  manage  these,  when  occasion  arises.  He  has  full 
charge  of  ,all  the  station  horses,  and  to  him  falls  the  duty  of 
allotting  to  the  men  the  horses  which  they  are  to  ride.  Each 
man  has  three  or  four  horses  set  aside  for  his  use,  and  these  are 
in  the  gift  of  the  overseer,  who  apportions  them  according  to  the 
requirements  and  the  horsemanship  of  the  recipients. 

Every  Saturday  the  horses  which  have  been  ridden  during  the 
week  are  turned  out  to  "  spell "  in  the  large  horse-paddock  and 
on  the  same  day  the  big  mob  of  resting  horses  is  brought  in  to 
the  yards.  It  is  the  overseer's  work  to  draft  out  the  mounts  for 
the  next  week's  riding.  With  his  stockwhip  on  his  arm  he  goes 
into  the  big  yard  and  stands  amid  the  circling,  prancing  beasts, 
driving  off  into  a  smaller  yard  those  which  he  requires  for  himself 
and  men.  Each  man,  as  we  have  said,  has  three,  or  perhaps  four, 
horses ;  so  the  overseer  examines  these  as  they  run  past  him, 
notes  that  one  is  a  little  lame  still,  that  the  sore  back  of  another 
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is  still  unhealed,  and  so  on ;  finally  choosing  the  most  fit  and 
suitable,  and  guiding  it  quietly  from  among  the  others  into  the 
small  yard.  If  it  is  cunning  or  playful  and  refuses  to  leave  its 
comrades,  the  fourteen-foot  stockwhip  is  slowly  uncoiled  and 
swung.  With  a  thundering  roar  that  echoes  in  the  river-timber 
and  among  the  roofs  of  the  station  buildings,  the  thong  descends, 
and  a  long,  blistering  weal  rises  upon  the  shining  quarter  or 
flank.  It  takes  but  a  few  seconds  for  the  knowing  old  stock-horse 
to  make  up  his  mind,  and  he  darts  like  an  arrow  towards  the 
gateway  of  the  small  yard,  where  a  man  concealed  behind  the 
gatepost  springs  out  and  shuts  the  gate  behind  him.  So  the 
selection  goes  on,  until  a  horse  has  been  chosen  for  each  stockman 
and  one — or  perhaps  two,  for  the  overseer  has  much  longer  rides 
to  overtake  than  the  men  have — for  himself.  Horses  for  the 
manager  to  drive,  a  team  for  the  station  wagonette,  side-saddle 
hacks  for  the  daughters  of  the  house,  and  a  carthorse  for  wood 
and  water  purposes,  are  all  chosen  in  the  same  way.  The 
overseer's  decision  is  final.  He  gives  the  best  horses  to  the  best 
men ;  and  examines  the  condition  of  every  animal,  seeing  that 
none  is  ill-treated  or  over-ridden  or  used  too  often.  If  station 
work  is  interesting  to  the  stockman  and  the  jackaroo  it  is  doubly 
so  to  the  overseer.  It  is  true  that  he  bears  most  of  the  blame 
when  things  go  wrong,  and  does  not  always  receive  full  credit 
when  things  go  right ;  but  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  handling 
the  reins  in  the  fullest  sense.  Nearly  always  he  is  given  a  free 
hand  so  long  as  he  carries  out  in  general  fashion  the  elastic  policy 
of  the  owner  or  manager.  There  are  a  thousand  questions  which 
only  the  man  on  the  spot  can  answer,  and  reference  cannot  be 
made  at  every  hour  of  the  day  to  the  nominal  head  of  the 
establishment.  Hence  the  overseer  has  incentive  to  rely  on  his 
own  judgment  and  enjoys  the  pride  of  responsibility,  even  though 
that  responsibility  brings  in  its  train  some  cares.  In  a  good 
season,  when  grass  and  water  are  plentiful,  when  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  are  fat  and  doing  well,  the  overseer's  life  is  one  to  be 
envied,  and  he  finds  plenty  of  time  for  participation  in  the  sport 
that  the  Bush  affords. 

Perhaps  the  majority  of  overseers  one  comes  across  are 
Australian  natives,  Australians  being,  as  a  rule,  the  best  handlers 
of  stock,  but  quite  a  number  of  them  are  Englishmen  and  Scots- 
men, jackaroos  who  have  risen  to  their  position  of  trust  by  their 
own  merits,  either  on  the  stations  on  which  they  first  gained  their 
colonial  experience,  or  on  other  places  to  which  they  have  moved 
to  widen  their  outlook.  The  companions  with  whom  the  overseer 
is  principally  associated  are  the  book-keepers,  storekeepers,  and 
jackaroos.  These  men  are  of  his  own  position  in  society  and  are 
congenial  comrades.  With  them  he  spends  his  evenings,  in  their 
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company  he  goes  to  dance  or  race-meeting,  or  plays  cricket  or 
tennis  when  time  permits.  He  is  their  official  superior  and  can 
make  their  life  attractive  or  burdensome  as  he  desires.  Though 
the  book-keeper  has  his  books,  and  the  storekeeper  his  store,  to 
attend  to,  on  most  stations  these  men  engage  to  help  with  the 
sheep  work  when  required,  so  that  for  some  part  of  the  day  they 
are  under  the  overseer's  immediate  orders ;  the  jackaroo  is,  of 
course,  entirely  so.  To  most  of  the  jackaroos,  fresh  from  the  old 
country  and  quite  unused  to  bush  life,  the  overseer  is  a  kindly 
mentor  and  friend.  He  may  have  very  little  the  advantage  in 
years,  but  in  experience,  horsemanship,  knowledge  of  stock 
and  bushcraft  he  is  centuries  older  than  his  comrade.  The 
jackaroo  looks  up  to  him  as  something  of  a  hero  in  those  first 
months  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  effect  of  this  primal  attitude 
remains  long  afterwards.  A  fine,  manly  overseer,  of  good 
principles  and  a  kindly  heart,  will  make  a  jackaroo  of  the  most 
unpromising  material  into  a  fine  type  of  manhood.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  bully,  or  an  unprincipled  scoundrel,  will  spoil  the  best  of 
young  fellows,  whatever  his  upbringing  may  have  been. 

An  overseer's  salary,  even  on  the  largest  and  most  important 
stations,  is  by  no  means  princely.  He  often  works  cheerily  and 
happily  on  pay  at  which  a  British  workman  would  scoff,  and  is 
content  if  the  company,  or  owner,  for  which  he  sweats  his  very 
heart's  blood  is  doing  well  and  prospering.  The  great  virtue  of  the 
best  type  of  overseer  is  his  loyalty.  In  his  eyes  the  station  on 
which  he  works  is  invariably  the  best  station  in  all  Australia. 
It  has  the  best  horses,  the  best  cattle,  the  best  sheep.  He  will 
not  hear  its  stock-carrying  properties  depreciated,  or  its  accommoda- 
tion condemned.  Everywhere  he  speaks  well  of  his  employer, 
even  though  the  latter  has  a  wide  reputation  for  meanness  ;  he 
praises  his  boundary  riders  and  jackaroos,  even  though  other  people 
think  them  incompetent ;  and  he  will  hear  no  word  against  the 
sportsmanship  of  the  men  he  lives  with.  Above  all,  he  is  prepared 
always  to  defend  the  station's  horsemanship  and  the  stamina  of 
its  stock-horses.  Here,  though  a  moderate  and  truthful  man  at 
most  times,  he  will  lie  gallantly  if  necessary,  as  a  man  will  lie  to 
save  the  reputation  of  a  woman.  The  Australian  overseer  is 
lovable  in  his  loyalty.  On  the  character  of  the  men  who  work  for 
him  depends  a  great  deal  the  pleasantness,  or  otherwise,  of  the 
overseer's  existence.  Discipline  must  be  maintained,  and  the 
Australian  bushman  does  not  always  bend  easily  to  discipline. 
Too  tight  a  rein  will  bring  about  mutiny,  too  loose  a  rein  revolt. 
To  hold  a  tactful  balance  is  the  overseer's  task.  A  great  deal 
depends  upon  personality.  The  Australian  station  worker  will 
not  submit  to  a  bully,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  not  work 
under  lax  or  careless  authority.  The  best  overseer  the  writer  ever 
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knew  was  the  cheeriest  of  comrades  to  his  men,  entering  into 
their  jokes  with  boyish  enthusiasm,  chatting  pleasantly  with  them 
on  every  ride,  treating  them  more  as  friends  than  subordinates ; 
but  always  under  the  silken  glove  was  the  iron  hand.  He  could 
be  firm  enough  when  occasion  demanded,  and  would  never  allow 
one  of  his  orders  to  be  questioned.  He  sought  and  obtained 
implicit  obedience.  To  be  sure,  had  he  wished  to,  he  could  have 
thrashed  almost  any  of  those  under  his  authority,  and  his 
prowess  "  with  his  hands  "  was  well  known,  but  his  was  never  a 
rule  of  fear,  and  the  men  obeyed  him  because  they  loved  him. 
Generous,  gallant,  and  ever  ready  to  take  to  himself  the  blame 
when  a  subordinate  blundered,  the  men  would  have  followed  him 
to  the  guns  of  a  fort  and  given  their  lives  for  him. 

The  station  overseer  must  be  physically  fit  at  all  times,  for  his 
work,  though  mostly  in  the  saddle,  is  sometimes  arduous  enough. 
He  has  long  rides  which  the  other  men  do  not  share.  To  keep 
in  touch  with  every  corner  of  the  vast  territory  for  which  he  is 
responsible  he  must  ride  from  early  dawn  till  after  dark  sometimes. 
Far  out  boundary  riders'  huts  must  be  visited  ;  distant  sheep-tanks 
must  be  inspected ;  and  the  grass  in  far-away  paddocks  seen  and 
noted.  Fences  must  be  followed  for  many  miles  at  a  time  that 
the  overseer  may  satisfy  himself  that  the  boundary  rider  is  honestly 
doing  his  duty.  In  times  of  drought  the  overseer  must  ride  fast 
and  far  and  cover  all  the  ground  possible  between  dawn  and  dark 
to  make  sure  that  no  sheep  are  perishing  in  forgotten  corners  for 
want  of  water.  In  times  of  flood  he  must  be  almost  everywhere 
at  once,  cheering  on  his  subordinates  to  gather  the  sheep  to  the 
high  ground  before  they  are  overtaken  by  the  rising  water.  When 
bush  fires  are  raging  in  the  dry  grass  of  the  back  paddock  it  is  he 
who  must  ride  out  to  locate  their  position  before  mustering  his 
forces  to  cope  with  their  advance.  He  must  be  energetic,  tireless, 
and  of  stamina  equal  to  that  of  the  gallant  horses  which  he  rides. 
He  must  study  his  men  and  save  them  when  he  can,  but  he  must 
never  spare  himself.  Day  or  night  he  must  be  booted  to  ride. 

Advancement  is  slow  in  the  ranks  of  station  work.  Some  men 
remain  in  the  management  of  a  station  for  the  best  part  of  a 
lifetime,  and  an  overseer  may  be  many  years  an  overseer  before 
he  rises  to  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  the  chair  of  the  manager. 
There  are  excellent  overseers  who  fail  as  managers.  Some  lack 
of  education,  or  lack  of  personality  may  stand  in  their  way. 
Masters  of  detail,  kings  of  animal  husbandry,  born  rulers  of 
men,  they  may  still  fail  in  diplomacy,  in  wit  to  deal  with  the  larger 
problems  that  confront  the  absolute  ruler  of  what  is  in  itself  a  very 
kingdom.  For  this  reason  the  imported  British  jackaroos, 
better-bred  and  better  educated,  frequently  make  the  best  managers, 
while  the  native  Australian,  toiling  in  the  paths  that  he  knows 
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from  his  youth  up,  makes  the  best  overseer,  but  often  fails 
unaccountably  when  promoted.  As  an  overseer  he  is  sublime  ; 
as  a  manager  he  is  sometimes  ridiculous. 

Of  all  the  types  of  bush  workers  none  is  more  admirable  than 
this  patient,  tactful,  tireless  servant  of  the  limitless  acres — the 
station  overseer. 

WILL  H.  OGILVIE. 


DRESS  WORN  AT  COURT* 

'  DBESS  Worn  at  Court,'  edited  by  Mr.  Herbert  Trendell,  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Department,  is  a  most  useful 
publication.  And  any  person  bidden  to  a  Court  function  will 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  editor  of  this  daintily  got  up 
volume,  for  collecting  together  so  much  that  is  interesting  and 
informing  about  the  requirements  of  the  Court  and  its  surroundings. 
Nothing  is  more  complex  to  the  lay  mind  than  the  study  of 
uniforms,  nothing  more  difficult  to  understand  than  the  mysteries 
of  costume.  The  key  to  both  is  found  in  Mr.  Trendell's  book,  the 
letterpress  of  which  is  appropriately  illustrated.  Above  all,  the  book 
has  official  authority,  and  every  detail,  we  are  told,  has  been 
carefully  checked  by  the  various  departments  concerned. 

Special  attention  should  be  drawn  to  that  part  of  the  volume 
dealing  with  the  uniforms  worn  by  officers  in  civil  employ  under 
the  Government  of  India,  and  embodying  the  regulations  made 
in  connection  with  the  Durbar.  In  the  section  devoted  to 
uniforms  of  government  officers  in  the  overseas  Dominions  (India 
excepted)  the  special  dress  assigned  by  His  late  Majesty  to 
Governors-General  is  clearly  set  forth  and  illustrated  by  coloured 
plates.  Very  full  details  of  clerical  and  legal  dress  are  also  given, 
and  so  clear  are  the  descriptions  of  the  new  and  old  styles  of 
Court  dress  that  there  ought  no  longer  to  be  the  confusion  which 
has  occurred  so  frequently  in  recent  years.  The  regulations  as  to 
the  manner  of  wearing  the  insignia  of  the  various  orders  are 
very  explicit,  and  the  explanatory  matter  connected  with  insignia 
most  valuable. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  contains  useful  matter  for 
reference  purposes,  such  as  the  regulations  now  in  force  for  His 
Majesty's  levees,  their  Majesty's  Courts,  and  general  rules  con- 
cerning dress  for  ladies  attending  Court.  Details  of  several  uniforms 
of  little  known  appointments  in  connection  with  the  Eoyal 
Household  are  described,  such  as  those  of  the  children  of  His 

*  '  Dress  Worn  at  Court,'  illustrated.  Edited  by  Herbert  A.  B.  Trendell,  M.V.O. ; 
price  10s.  6d  net.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1912. 
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Majesty's  Chapels  Eoyal,  His  Majesty's  swan  keeper,  members 
of  the  King's  band,  inspectors  of  the  royal  palaces,  and  His 
Majesty's  bargemaster  and  watermen.  Another  chapter  deals 
with  peers'  robes  and  coronets,  while  every  kind  of  information  is 
given  regarding  the  mantles  of  the  various  orders  of  knighthood. 
The  editor  also  makes  reference  to  several  white  uniforms 
(diplomatic,  Indian,  and  colonial)  and  numerous  forms  of  evening 
dress  ;  as  for  instance  those  of  the  diplomatic  service  ;  Viceregal 
staff  (India) ;  and  the  staffs  of  all  governors-general  and  governors  ; 
while  the  dress  of  the  Viceregal  Household,  the  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  have 
not  been  forgotten.  This  comprehensive  work,  which  ends  with 
some  practical  suggestions  on  the  manner  of  wearing  uniform, 
its  care  and  preservation,  owes  much  to  the  coloured  plates 
carefully  executed  from  actual  uniforms  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Collings,  the 
well-known  heraldic  painter.  The  frontispiece,  "  The  Insignia  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,"  is  an  excellent  reproduction  of  a  fine 
painting  executed  by  him  from  the  insignia  itself. 
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ENGLAND  ere  long  has  fallen  into  peril  dire, 

For  warlike  neighbours  soon  to  doughtiest  deeds  aspire, 

The  while  their  emperor  proud,  stirred  by  enduring  hate, 

As  victor  would  ambitious  Caesar  emulate, 

Assembles  a  vast  throng  on  a  convenient  coast, 

Inclines  his  prowess  and  her  impotence  to  boast. 

But  anxious  that  one  lives  who  threatens,  will  not  spare, 
Nay,  strains  his  energies  our  country  to  ensnare; 
Up  leaps  a  fiery  soul  set  in  a  body  frail, 
Longs  to  protect  the  land  disasters  sure  assail : 
Loving  her  welfare  so,  none  ever  loved  it  more, 
Nelson  indomitable,  impetuous  in  war, 
That  injuries  despite,  still  the  horizon  scans  ; 
Handles  his  sword  or  pen ;   with  fertile  genius  plans. 

Unto  West  Indian  isles,  by  ways  of  craft  supreme, 

Yet  is  this  sea  lord  drawn  from  fierce  invasions'  scheme, 

Must  mightily  pursue  (as  doth  a  noble  hound 

That  recks  not  whither,  but  will  run  his  prey  to  ground) 

And  only  overtakes,  anigh  the  shores  of  Spain, 

Those  would  assist  Napoleon  Britons  to  constrain. 

Now,  by  Trafalgar's  cape,  Nelson  his  foemen  sights, 
Whose  distant  ships  deployed  a  sun  resplendent  lights, 
As,  in  a  double  line,  they  shotted  batteries  keep 
Pointed  at  columns  twain  that,  o'er  the  smoothest  deep, 
Approach  majestical.     Meaning  to  strike  the  rear, 
Destroy  the  centre,  ere  the  van  can  backward  steer, 
To  leeward  Collingwood,  to  windward  Nelson  leads ; 
And  'tis  the  Eoyal  Sovereign  in  the  race  succeeds, 
After  long  helplessness  and  patient  suffering  dire, 
Banging  the  Santa  Anna  with  revengeful  fire, 
Bisks  combat  solitary  with  every  foe  at  hand, 
But  keeps  her  colours  high,  persisting  can  withstand, 
Till  loom  the  Mars  and  Ajax  slowly  near  with  friends, 
To  her,  as  rescuers,  make  valiantly  amends. 
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Tardily,  breezes  soft  are  wafting  on  her  way 
The  Victory,  whose  peak  a  message  must  display, 
Unto  beholders  staunchesfr,  thrilling  words  directs, 
"  England  of  every  man,  his  duty  now  expects  !  " 

A  far-off  flash,  a  roar;    yet  well  the  hero  knows 
He  must  inactive  stay,  head  straightway  for  his  foes ; 
Writhes  that  his  ship  is  hurt  and  gallant  fellows  fall, 
But  seems  unruffled;   then,  conveys  the  proper  call. 
Leading  impassively,  this  captain  of  the  dumb 
Bids  all  that  follow  wheel,  as  to  the  line  they  come, 
Make  sure,  with  glorious  wish,  to  choose  a  foeman  each, 
Swift  with   bright  tongues   of  flame   their   deadly  purpose 
teach. 

Sharp  on  the  Bucentaure  at  last  the  Victory  turns, 
Exhibits  horrid  skill,  for  rage  within  her  burns, 
Then  veering  once  again  an  adversary  claims, 
Broadsides  the  fiercest  at  the  brave  Bedoubtable  aims, 
Till  steadfast  colleagues  midst  the  din  and  smoke  arrive, 
Fresh  British  giants  huge  with  French  and  Spanish  strive, 
Whose  mightiest  soon  totters  to  the  right,  the  left, 
A  cumbrous  hulk  becomes,  of  masts  and  sails  bereft. 

Continuous  extends  the  battle's  wild  array, 

From  all  has  vanished  fear ;    valour  alone  can  sway ; 

Still  the  heroic  scene,  sudden  titanic  war 

Lack  not  in  courtesy  as,  one  by  one,  a  score 

Of  valiant  chiefs  most  sadly  in  submission  bend, 

Triumphs  without  a  pause  to  Britain's  grandeur  lend. 

Bestarred,  despising  peril,  of  such  without  reck, 
With  a  companion,  calmly  Nelson  treads  the  deck ; 
Capable  of  the  thought,  the  hour  has  come  to  die, 
Gives  earnest  praise  to  God  for  a  just  victory; 
Eepines  not  that  a  ball  o'er  true  can  strike  him  down; 
Hopes  he  has  done  his  duty ;   passing  gains  his  crown ! 

C.   FlLLINGHAM   COXWELL. 
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THE   FOUNDER    OF    SOUTH   AUSTRALIA 

BY  THE   REV.  J.   B.   STURROCK,  M.A. 

THE  empire  of  Britain,  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  has 
reached  its  present  vast  dimensions  chiefly  because  of  the  enter- 
prising and  persevering  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  little 
islands  which  are  so  well  known  to  ourselves.  Amongst  us  there 
are  always  some  who  cannot  stay  at  home  but  must  betake  them- 
selves to  strange  lands,  in  obedience  apparently  to  hereditary 
instinct ;  and  when  these  men  have  found  a  footing  there  they 
remain,  overcoming  all  difficulties  by  that  dogged  perseverance 
which  is  so  striking  a  characteristic  of  the  race  to  which  they 
belong.  Many  are  remarkable  men  in  their  way,  and  the  following 
sketch  of  one  of  them  will  fully  bear  out  this  assertion  as  well  as 
direct  attention  to  a  State  which,  though  yet  young,  has  before  it 
a  magnificent  future. 

George  Fife  Angus,  the  father  and  founder  of  South  Australia, 
was  born  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  on  May  1,  1789.  His 
father,  who  belonged  to  a  Scotch  family  long  resident  in  that 
district,  was  an  extensive  coach-builder  and  shipowner.  George, 
the  seventh  son,  was  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  legal 
profession,  but  at  fifteen  years  of  age  elected  to  take  employ- 
ment under  his  father.  He  began  at  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
ladder,  working  like  any  ordinary  apprentice  from  day  to  day,  and 
so  getting  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  every  detail  of  the  business. 
On  completing  his  apprenticeship,  he  was  sent  up  to  London 
where  he  wrought  as  a  common  journeyman,  returning  to  New- 
castle to  become  the  leading  spirit  in  his  father's  firm.  In  his 
twenty-third  year,  he  married  Kosetta  French,  a  young  lady  he 
met  in  London,  and  this  gave  him  a  new  impulse  to  exertion. 
He  was  a  born  merchant,  shrewd,  intelligent  and  far-seeing ; 
and  had  not  been  long  his  father's  right-hand  man,  when  the 
business  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  He  kept  pace  with  it, 
and  ere  long  had  to  shift  his  quarters  to  London,  that  he  might 
have  a  better  hold  of  its  details,  which  were  becoming  more  and 
more  complicated.  There,  chiefly  as  a  shipowner,  his  business 
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rapidly  increased,  and  wealth  began  to  flow  in  upon  him  so  fast 
that  he  became  one  of  the  best  known  of  London  merchant 
princes.  . 

Business,  however,  did  not  wholly  absorb  his  energies,  for  he 
found  time  to  give  himself  heartily  to  Christian  and  philanthropic 
work.  He  was  early  in  the  ranks  of  the  Sabbath  School  teachers, 
and  found  congenial  employment  in  planting  Sabbath  Schools  in 
and  around  Newcastle.  So  heartily  did  he  throw  himself  into 
this  work,  and  so:  highly  were  his  services  appreciated,  that  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Newcastle  Union,  which  became  a  power 
for  good  under  his  fostering  care.  He  also  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  natives  of  Honduras,  with  which  country  his 
ships  traded,  planting  schools  among  them,  and  sending  out 
missionaries  to  care  for  their  spiritual  interests.  He  had  a  great 
love  for  seamen,  and  was  among  the  first  to  promote  mission 
work  among  them,  slackening  not  his  exertions  on  their  behalf 
until  he  had  formed  that  beneficent  association,  "  The  British  and 
Foreign  Seamen's  Society." 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  many  ways  in  which  his  Christian 
sympathies  and  activities  found  vent  for  themselves ;  and  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  business  he  carried  through  in  connection 
with  his  own  firm  was  enormous,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  his  health  began  to  give  way.  He  had  never  been  robust, 
owing  to  a  severe  illness  in  his  childhood,  but  now,  when  he  had 
reached  middle  life,  the  constant  strain  of  business  told  upon  his 
sensitive  organisation,  and  he  was  obliged  to  "  ca  canny."  This 
would  have  been  impossible  in  the  rush  and  roar  of  London  life, 
and  therefore  he  betook  himself  to  the  quiet  of  Dawlish,  purchasing 
a  beautiful  country-seat  in  this  pretty  part  of  Devonshire.  There, 
surrounded  by  his  young  family,  all  of  whom  were  tenderly 
attached  to  him,  he  fast  regained  health  and  strength  and  planned 
many  a  daring  scheme  of  well-doing  for  future  years.  Immediately 
after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  1832,  he  had  been  in- 
fluentially  solicited  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  Parliamentary 
honours,  but  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  such  requests.  From 
the  early  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  established  in  his  father's 
factory  a  savings  bank  and  provident  fund  for  working  men,  he 
had  shown  strong  proclivities  towards  banking,  and  in  1833  took 
the  leading  part  in  getting  started  the  "National  Provincial  Bank 
of  England."  From  the  management  of  this  prosperous  concern 
he  withdrew,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his  spare  energies 
to  the  realisation  of  his  strong  desire  to  found  a  British  colony. 

The  opportunity  to  do  this  came  to  him,  and  he  seized  upon  it 

with  characteristic  promptitude.     The  country  west  of  the  Eiver 

Murray,  known  as  South  Australia,  had  been  reported  on  by  Captain 

Sturt  as  suitable  for  settlement,  and  whenever  the  prospectus 
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of  an  intended  company  reached  him,  Mr.  Angus  paid  up  the 
shares  asked  and  became  a  director.  He  personally  superintended 
the  outfit  of  the  vessels  which  were  to  carry  the  emigrants,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  first  of  these  start  on  her  voyage 
on  February  22,  1836.  The  spirit  in  which  he  prosecuted  this 
work  will  be  best  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  the  diary 
which  he  kept  very  carefully  all  through  his  long  business  career : — 

The  whole  of  the  thoughts,  plans,  and  arrangements 
have  fallen  mainly  upon  me,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Alderman  Pirie,  I  have  had  little  assistance  from  the  directors. 
I  trust  the  present  movement  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
new  kingdom  in  truth  and  righteousness,  and  I  pray  that 
the  power  and  influence  put  into  my  hands  may  be  used  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  South 
Australia. 

On  December  28,  1836,  just  five  months  after  the  first  of  the 
company's  vessels  had  anchored  at  Kangaroo  Island,  Governor 
Hindmarch  in  the  name  of  King  William  IV.  took  possession  of 
the  country  by  reading,  under  a  venerable  blue  gum-tree  near  the 
shore,  the  Order  in  Council  creating  South  Australia  a  British 
colony.  After  that,  emigration  set  steadily  towards  the  new 
colony,  Mr.  Angus  out  of  his  own  personal  means  helping  many 
to  make  the  venture,  and  also  sending  out  missionaries  to  labour 
among  them  and  the  aborigines. 

For  a  few  years  all  went  well  with  the  colony,  but  financial 
troubles  afterwards  set  in  ;  and  these  taxed  to  the  utmost  the 
strength  of  Mr.  Angus,  who  suffered  heavily  in  purse  because  of 
the  depreciation  in  value  of  property  in  the  new  country.  Indeed, 
to  such  a  low  point  did  the  tide  of  ill-fortune  ebb,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  convert  most  of  his  estate  into  cash  to  meet  the 
many  demands  which  came  pouring  in  upon  him,  and  retire  to  a 
humble  dwelling  in  Gravesend.  On  leaving  his  beautiful  London 
home  he  set  down  this  in  his  diary : — 

While  we  have  been  reduced  in  our  circumstances  and 
our  family,  riches  have  taken  wings  and  flown  away,  and  a 
sweeping  desolation  has  gone  over  all  my  affairs  at  home 
and  abroad.  However,  all  is  not  lost.  I  have  my  God  and 
Saviour  left. 

Better  days  began  to  dawn  in  1848,  when  Mr.  Angus  retired 
from  the  chairmanship  of  the  company,  having  piloted  it  through 
the  terrible  storm ;  and  when  his  physician  recommended  him  an 
entire  change  in  1850,  and  his  eldest  son,  who  had  been  sent  out 
to  manage  his  affairs  in  the  colony,  reported  that  the  tide  had 
turned,  his  father  left  England  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  land 
for  which  he  had  toiled  so  long  and  sacrificed  so  much . 

He  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  colonists,  and 
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entering  the  Legislative  Chamber,  continued  to  labour  in  their 
behalf  until  the  frailties  of  old  age  compelled  him  to  confine 
himself  very  much  to  his  beautiful  home  at  Lindsay  Park,  about 
40  miles  from  the  capital,  Adelaide.  It  was  there  he  died  on 
May  15,  1879,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety. 

At  that  time  South  Australia  was  in  a  state  of  great 
prosperity,  which  continues  to  this  day.  There  was  a  free 
Government,  taxation  was  at  a  minimum,  and  the  population 
was  over  900,000 ;  the  export  trade  to  the  United  Kingdom  was 
in  value  over  three  million  sterling,  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country,  consisting  chiefly  in  copper,  was  enormous ;  and  every- 
where and  in  everything  there  were  the  clearest  signs  of  expansion 
and  progress.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Angus,  in  his  old  age, 
described  to  new  comers,  with  deep  satisfaction  of  heart,  the 
country  of  his  adoption  in  the  following  words  of  Scripture 
(Deut.  viii.  7-9) :  "  The  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good 
land ;  .  .  .  a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines ;  .  .  .  a  land 
wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread  without  scarceness,  thou  shalt  not 
lack  anything  in  it;  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass." 

J.  B.  STURROCK. 
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LONDON   TO    AUSTRALIA    IN    1854 

THE  LOQ  OP  AN  OLD  SETTLER 

The  MS.  of  this  article  came  recently  into  my  possession :  it  is  very  neatly 
written,  although  the  ink  is  much  discoloured.  The  story  illustrates  the 
discomforts  that  the  old  settlers  in  Australia  had  to  put  up  with  when  making 
the  voyage  in  the  sailing  ships  of  that  day,  and  the  kind  of  life  passed 
on  board  during  what  must  have  been  a  somewhat  tedious  and  monotonous 
journey. — Ed. 

(Continued  from  p.  406.) 

Friday,  21th  October. — A  large  tub  of  salt  water  is  introduced 
on  deck  for  the  children  to  plunge  in,  or  rather  to  be  plunged  into, 
for  divers  and  many-toned  are  the  howling  protests  of  the  juvenile 
dippers ;  their  shrillness  is  proportioned  to  the  vigour  of  the 
immersing  parent.  This  is  an  improvement ;  a  brightness  of 
look  and  cleanliness  of  skin  is  perceptible  in  the  tribes  of  dirtily- 
clad  children.  As  the  heat  increases  its  languishing  breath  fastens 
on  every  northern  animal.  The  uncompromising  hostility  of  the 
pigs  is  hushed  to  an  occasional  squeaking  grunt  of  despair ;  the 
drooping  sheep  bask  in  their  pens  and  cast  a  supplicating  eye  on 
the  butcher  to  convert  them  into  mutton  chops  ;  the  linnets  that 
are  being  exported  to  Melbourne  as  a  money-getting  argosy,  die  ; 
and  the  ducks  alone,  destitute  of  sedgy  ponds  and  cool  grass,  quack 
with  a  vehemence  and  power  both  night  and  day,  as  if  to  intimate 
"  they  can't  a-bear  it  any  longer,"  and  desire  to  be  associated  with 
their  kindred  green  peas  at  the  earliest  possible. 

A  languid  dolce  far  niente  pervades  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood, 
and  lolling  about  on  deck  and  dreamily  pretending  to  read  or  stitch 
is  the  utmost  energy  one  beholds.  In  addition  to  this  I  feel  sea- 
sickness in  its  worst.  What  more  can  I  say  ?  "We  have  entered 
the  twenty-third  degree  of  north  latitude,  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the 
climate  of  Cuba — the  Queen  of  the  Antilles.  My  dearest  mother's 
birthday ;  may  God  bless  her  with  health  and  happiness  and  His 
choicest  blessing !  And  how  fares  my  dear  wife  during  these  days 
of  prostration  ?  Brave-hearted  little  woman  !  Unwell  herself, 
she  never  once  gives  way.  She  perseveres  in  her  duties  with  a 
constancy  I  can  never  forget — may  her  reward  be  great ! 
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Saturday,  %8th  October. — Let  us  understand  the  duties  of  a 
second-class  passenger.  An  intending  emigrant  goes  to  a  broker, 
scans  the  different  dietaries  of  an  advertised  ship,  observes  that  the 
second-class  rations  are  abundant  for  one  looking  for  toil  and  some 
privation,  and  justly  thinks  the  money  expended  in  superfluous 
luxury  sheer  waste.  His  decision  is  taken,  and  the  first  day  on 
board  a  thick  film  of  ignorance  and  misconception  drops  from  his 
eyes.  Soon  after  six  in  the  morning  he  goes  with  a  three-gallon 
keg  or  can  for  water.  It  may  be  along  the  slimy  'tween  decks  to 
the  forward  hold  ;  it  may  be  the  after  hold.  Small  matter  this, 
you  will  say.  Well,  the  hatch  of  the  hold  is  removed,  and  forth- 
with ascends  a  reeking  stench  enough  to  overpower  the  stomach 
of  a  hyena. 

There  are  fifteen  people  there,  each  with  cans,  beside  the 
butcher,  the  cook,  the  steward,  waiting  for  six  or  seven  buckets 
apiece.  The  dispenser  of  this  necessary  element  should  possess 
the  patience  of  Job.  The  temper  of  the  third  mate,  whose  office 
it  is,  presents  a  violent  contrast  to  that  of  the  meek  patriarch. 
The  ship  may  be  Tolling  and  pitching,  and  holding  on  over  this 
musty  den  for  a  space  varying  from  twenty  minutes  to  an  hour, 
hustled  by  an  unwashed  crowd,  the  unlimpid  element  is  passed  up 
amid  roaring  and  curses ;  sometimes  a  facetious  voyager  will 
diversify  the  scene  by  politely  intimating  to  the  third  mate  that 
being  out  of  coffee  he  will  be  glad  if  he  will  draw  it  thick. 
Then  the  coffee  for  the  whole  mess  has  to  be  ground. 
Well,  surely  you  don't  complain  of  this  ?  Not  at  all.  But  the 
mill  is  fixed  on  to  a  post  so  close  to  the  huge  chain  that  goes  down 
the  bilge  water  pump,  that  your  elbow  gets  bruised  at  every  turn, 
while  a  heavy  slap-bang  door  rests  its  whole  weight  on  your 
sloping  body ;  in  this  position  you  hold  your  cup  in  one  hand  and 
grind  away  with  the  other.  And  such  coffee  too  !  The  sooner  the 
plantation  where  the  berry  grew  becomes  bankrupt  the  better. 
You  proceed  to  breakfast  then — yes,  when  you've  got  your  hot 
water.  This  you  obtain  from  the  galley  fire  at  the  forecastle, 
waiting  patiently,  two  hook  pots  in  hand,  all  weathers,  taking  your 
turn  in  the  same  dirtily  clad  band  now  slipping  into  the  hot  grate, 
now  reeling  against  the  hogstye.  Hurrah !  the  breakfast  is 
accomplished  at  last  with  what  stomach  you  may. 

You  then  wash  up  your  tea  things  and  greasy  pork  plates, 
clean  your  own  knives  and  forks  and  boots,  make  your  beds,  sweep 
and  wash  your  cabin  ;  then  you  prepare  whatever  you  may  have 
for  dinner,  and  you  carry  it  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  deck  to  the 
galley  fire,  and  you  wait  and  fetch  everything  down  below ;  the 
cook  and  his  mate,  stimulated  by  the  impatience  of  hungry 
passengers  and  the  stifling  heat,  explode  in  language  the  most 
unparliamentary.  After  dinner  knives  and  forks  and  dishes  are  to 
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be  washed  how  you  can.  And  the  same  process  must  be  gone 
through  for  tea  and  supper,  if  you  desire  it.  Add  to  this  the  care 
of  four  young  children  with  wants  more  crying  than  a  mill,  and 
you  have  a  fair  sketch  of  the  leisure,  repose  and  time  for  improve- 
ment in  which  you  most  religiously  resolve  to  carry  out  a  course 
of  study  before  your  embarkation.  I  had  not  the  faintest  idea 
such  an  enormous  difference  existed  in  the  first  and  second  class. 
In  addition  to  their  luxurious  table,  everything  is  done  for  them, 
and  it  was  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the  leisure  for  study  was 
wholly  impracticable,  and  so  much  valuable  time  lost. 

The  nights  become  brilliant  with  a  tropical  moon,  so  bright 
indeed  that  many  can  read,  and  the  evening  is  devoted  to  songs. 
I  am  called  on,  faute  de  mieux,  and  am  honoured  with  an  encore. 

Sunday,  29£/i  October. — This  morning  a  midshipman  came 
round  to  announce  there  would  be  divine  service  on  the  quarter 
deck  at  half-past  ten.  Accordingly  the  greater  part  of  the 
passengers  and  some  seamen  in  clean  attire  assembled  there ;  a 
nice  awning  protected  us  from  the  sun,  and  the  British  flag  was 
spread  over  the  centre  of  the  poop.  It  was  a  pleasant  and  orderly 
scene ;  the  lesson  was  the  affecting  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
and  was  nicely  read  by  an  Irish  gentleman,  as  were  also  the 
prayers.  This  was  the  most  tranquil  day  on  board,  and  in  the 
evening  I  officiated  in  the  forward  part  of  the  ship  to  a  large 
meeting.  As  many  were  Dissenters,  I  compromised  with  a  portion 
of  our  own  beautiful  church  service  and  some  fervent  and 
appropriate  prayers  of  Dr.  Cummings,  the  last  parting  gift  of  Aunt 
Annie,  bless  her  good  kind  heart !  One  of  our  emigrants  jhad 
been  five  years  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul's,  and  our  hymns  were  sung 
with  much  sweetness. 

We  sighted  an  outward-bound  vessel  at  early  morn,  and  kept 
her  in  view  all  day,  though  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  The 
solitude  of  the  ocean  always  makes  this  an  object  of  interest ;  it 
bears  fortune  and  human  souls  on  board,  and  is  something  to 
speculate  on. 

Monday,  3Qth  October. — A  day  of  great  bustle,  all  the  rations 
for  the  third  class  given  out  close  to  our  cabin  with  the  usual 
turmoil  and  grumbling.  All  trunks  wanted  during  the  voyage 
brought  from  the  hold  on  deck,  and  a  general  overhauling  takes 
place  to  air  what  is  spoiling  with  mildew.  "We  arrive  off  the  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands,  and  sight  the  Isle  of  Antonis,  which  we  keep  in 
view  all  day. 

Tuesday,  31st  October. — We  are  now  only  15  degrees  north  of 
the  line,  about  parallel  with  the  Coast  of  Guinea.  The  air  is  hot 
and  humid,  the  indisposition  to  rouse  oneself  is  overpowering; 
the  day  passes  in  a  dreamy  apathy— the  children  pallid,  both 
myself  and  wife  very  unwell,  no  kind  of  appetite,  and  time  flies 
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silently — did  I  write  silently  ?  Oh  no,  indeed,  the  peevish 
aggravating  squalls  from  the  infantine  progenitors  of  future 
Australian  greatness  would  almost  tempt  any  but  married  people 
to  condone  the  sin  of  King  Herod.  In  such  a  state  of  mind  and 
body  the  unceasing  yells  and  shouts  became  excruciating.  But 
patience,  good  Benedick  !  there  is  no  escape.  Aunt  Margaret  slips 
off  the  after-ladder  to-day  and  hurts  herself  severely. 

Wednesday,  1st  November. — Weather  overcast,  hot  moist  clouds 
that  make  respiration  itself  a  fatigue.  A  dies  non — languishing 
on  deck  and  idly  gazing  into  the  masses  of  surcharged  cloud. 
Suddenly  down  comes  the  rain,  a  squall  comes  on,  the  ship  dashes 
through  the  billows  like  mad,  the  chief  mate  shouts  out  his 
commands  in  a  tone  of  thunder,  the  agile  tars  fly  through  the 
rigging,  haul  in  royals  or  topgallant  sails,  the  vessel  lays  down  on 
her  side  and  absolutely  roars  through  the  water,  cleaving  her  way 
through  vast  masses  of  foam.  Great  excitement  while  it  lasts, 
and  the  first  squall  has  always  something  alarming  till  you  learn 
the  power  and  capabilities  of  the  ship.  We  are  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Sierra  Leone,  the  white  man's  grave,  and  truly  it  may 
be  if  Europeans  feel  as  we  did  this  day.  The  air  appears  deprived 
of  all  tone,  and  mere  existence  a  struggle. 

Thursday,  %nd  November. — Very  sick  indeed ;  resolutely  try  to 
overcome  it,  but  fail.  Weather  very  uncertain,  violent  squalls  and 
rain  all  day ;  about  midday  we  see  two  waterspouts  at  a  distance 
of  4  miles  off.  The  heavens  look  on  the  eve  of  another  deluge ; 
at  a  distance  you  see  the  rain  descending  in  cataracts,  and  where 
it  fell  the  sea,  as  a  lady  observed,  appeared  "  like  a  flower  basket " 
of  foam ;  the  waterspouts  looked  like  two  dark  pillars  descending 
from  the  clouds  to  the  wave,  but  we  approached  them  no  nearer. 

Friday,  3rd  November. — Poor  little  Edith  falls  back  down  the 
ladder  and  hurts  her  back.  The  carpenter  is  directed  to  put  up  a 
hand  rail,  not  before  it  is  wanted,  for  so  many  have  fallen.  Bead 
a  little  of  Shakespeare  to-day  with  the  deepest  pleasure.  Braced 
up  my  mind  more  than  quinine  the  body,  but  unfortunately  this 
latter  we  were  not  provided  with.  After  dinner  practised  on  the 
concertina.  In  the  evening  Captain  Scanlan  asks  me  to  get  up  a 
dance  on  deck.  We  get  the  fiddle  and  tambourine  under  weigh, 
and  polka  and  schottishe  are  kept  up  with  unabated  spirit.  The 
cabins  have  become  so  sultry,  I  determine  to  sleep  in  my  iron 
chair  couch  on  deck.  I  make  it  fast  to  a  cleet,  and  with  rug  and 
waterproof  prepare  for  a  doze.  At  midnight  the  moon  went  in, 
black  clouds  gathered  over,  and  down  came  the  rain.  Bain,  did  I 
write  ?  The  only  rain  I  can  ever  remember  like  it  was  in  London 
a  few  years  ago  on  the  1st  August,  when  the  glaziers  had  a 
famous  harvest.  I  drew  my  waterproof  over  my  devoted  couch, 
and  enjoyed  the  refreshing  novelty  of  a  tropical  shower.  It 
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descended  with  such  fury  that  although  covered  with  a  stout 
woollen  rug  and  waterproof,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  peppered 
with  gravel  stones.  I  stood  it,  or  rather  laid  it  out  till  half- 
past  two  o'clock,  when  seizing  a  brief  lull,  I  leaped  out  of 
my  devoted  couch  and  disappeared  into  the  cabin  below  like  a 
scalded  cat. 

Saturday,  £th  November. — A  day  of  rain,  violent  squalls,  much 
sickness  and  discomfort,  ship  creaking  and  groaning,  and  wind 
howling  through  the  cordage.  At  night  a  bath  is  improvised  for 
the  ladies  on  deck,  a  huge  tub  covered  in  with  an  enormous  sail, 
and  the  salt  water  pumped  in  by  means  of  hose.  They  were 
introduced  two  at  a  time,  and  the  tittering  and  feminine  squeaks 
were  kept  up  till  a  very  late  hour. 

Sunday,  5th  November. — Oh  !  what  a  warm  day  to  remember 
Guy  Fawkes.  The  children  remind  me  of  the  anniversary,  and 
of  all  the  guys  Nurse  Harriet  took  them  out  to  see.  What  a 
world-wide  fame  has  this  guy,  to  be  remembered  in  the  depths  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  doubtless  in  the  southern  hemisphere  to  which 
we  are  sailing.  Another  sabbath  ;  how  quickly  they  return.  The 
weather  being  boisterous  and  uncertain,  no  public  service  on  the 
poop ;  we  sit  on  deck,  Bibles  in  hand,  and  with  quiet  conversation 
the  day  glides  by.  I  officiate  as  before  in  the  evening,  and  am 
glad  to  find  a  large  meeting.  The  third-class  in  this  are  decidedly 
in  advance  of  the  first-class  passengers.  I  went  on  to  the  fore- 
castle to  read  the  Gospel  to  the  sailors,  but  with  bad  success ;  very 
few  listened,  and  one  by  one  they  withdrew.  One  played  bones 
to  drown  my  voice,  but  one,  more  desperate  than  the  rest, 
attempted  to  intimidate  me  with  personal  violence  and  gross  abuse, 
and  wrestled  with  another  sailor  in  front  in  order  to  throw  him 
heavily  upon  me ;  but  I  finished  my  chapter,  and  then  showed  a 
very  determined  front  to  the  ruffian,  who  became  more  quiet. 
After  reading  another  chapter  to  myself  I  left  quietly,  regretting 
the  ill-success  of  what  I  hoped  might  prove  acceptable,  and  by 
God's  blessing  do  good. 

Monday,  6th  November. — We  have  now  caught  the  trade  winds 
and  away  we  go  with  great  speed,  all  sails  close  hauled  to 
windward ;  the  Sussex  lays  down  on  her  side  and  dashes  through 
the  foam.  We  approach  the  equator,  and  the  blazing  sun  is 
tempered  by  the  delicious  breeze.  We  are  kept  on  deck  all  day 
owing  to  the  weekly  uproar  at  our  cabin  door,  serving  out  the 
supplies.  At  nine  o'clock,  just  as  the  moon  rose  and  numbers 
were  quietly  seated  on  deck,  the  fife  suddenly  struck  up  a  spiritish 
sort  of  tune,  and  a  roaring  voice,  as  of  some  monster  of  the  sea, 
was  heard  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  hailing  all  on  board.  A 
stentorian  seamen  demanded  who  he  was ;  he  proclaimed  in 
thundering  tones  he  was  Neptune,  and  that  10  o'clock  on  the 
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morrow  lie  should  pay  his  respects  to  the  captain  and  crew 
attended  by  his  tritons.  After  an  unearthly  twiddling  flourish 
from  the  fife  all  was  still  for  a  moment.  The  passengers  then 
learnt  we  had  that  minute  crossed  the  line,  and  when  the  surprise 
ceased  much  laughter  ensued,  and  some  anxiety  expressed  as  to 
where  some  should  hide  themselves  when  the  licensed  ceremonies 
commenced. 

Tuesday,  1th  November. — Dress  and  breakfast  early  this 
morning  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  Father  Neptune  and  his 
Court.  The  preparations  made  were  ominous  and  suggestive  of 
martyrdom  to  juvenile  mariners  who  have  never  been  presented 
at  the  Sea  King's  levee.  Between  the  lifeboat  and  the  leeward 
side  of  the  ship  is  spread  out  an  enormous  sail  into  which  is 
pumped  hundreds  of  gallons  of  water,  a  huge  bamboo  supports 
the  front  of  this  marine  bath  about  4  feet  from  the  deck,  and  in 
the  centre  is  fixed  a  flight  of  steps.  Precisely  at  ten  o'clock 
Father  Neptune  with  his  Queen  and  Court  issue  in  state  from  the 
forecastle,  fife  and  tambourine  striking  up  a  hobgoblin  march. 

A  shout  of  "  Here  they  come! "  arose  from  all,  and  in  front  of  the 
cuddy  they  were  arranged  while  Neptune  parleyed  with  the  skipper 
on  the  quarterdeck.  In  justice  to  the  boatswain  and  crew,  not- 
withstanding their  limited  "  stage  properties,"  all  that  white  and 
coloured  calico  rags,  brown  paper,  deformed  hats,  sheep  skins,  red 
fringe  and  masks,  untwisted  rope  yarns  could  accomplish  was 
realised  by  the  charming  group.  After  a  facetious  parley  with  the 
captain,  which  terminated  by  his  health  being  drunk  in  brandy, 
Father  Neptune,  Queen,  courtiers,  barber  with  gigantic  brass  razor 
and  strop,  and  a  sort  of  Polar  bear  marched  to  the  sound  of  music 
to  the  front  of  the  water  sheet.  Neptune  and  Queen  sat  on  the 
ship's  bulwarks,  while  the  humorous  barber  and  the  bear  solemnly 
stationed  themselves  on  the  bamboo  on  either  side  of  the  steps. 
And  now  began  the  presentations.  The  three  midshipmen,  Stevens, 
Barber  and  Lovell  (very  gentlemanly  young  fellows,  by-the-bye)  are 
introduced  to  the  Monarch  of  the  Sea,  on  the  top  of  whose  splendid 
trident  is  impaled  a  red  herring.  They  are  blindfolded  and  arms 
fastened  behind  with  rope,  they  sit  on  the  steps  while  the  barber 
sharpens  his  razor  with  a  vigour  and  comicality  that  Figaro  might 
envy. 

A  facetious  catechism  is  carried  on  with  these  respectable 
youths  when  the  tar  brush  is  applied  to  their  chin  and  mouth  with 
skill  and  precision,  and  lest  nervous  while  in  the  awful  presence 
of  Neptune,  one  active  official  applies  a  smelling-bottle,  which  is  a 
box  of  pins  point  upwards  jobbed  up  the  nose  ;  his  mouth  opens  to 
express  his  recovery,  when  down  goes  the  tar  brush,  and  he  is  then 
shaved  in  a  marvellous  manner  by  the  barber.  He  is  then  taken 
backwards  by  the  bear  and  plunged  neck  and  crop  into  the  salt 
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water  while  pailfuls  are  poured  down  from  the  top  of  the  lifeboat 
on  his  anointed  head,  and  he  scrambles  out  as  best  he  can,  free 
for  ever  of  those  waves  which  his  tutelary  Britannia  never  ceases 
to  rule.  This  game  occupied  a  long  time,  and  differed  in  severity 
according  to  the  obnoxiousness  of  the  party ;  when  nearly  over 
I  advanced  with  a  bottle  of  wine  and  begged  His  Majesty's 
acceptance  of  it.  The  courtiers  cheered  and  I  gave  them  a  toast 
to  drink.  "  Father  Neptune,  and  may  his  trident  never  grow 
rusty."  The  Court  then  broke  up,  and  after  sundry  pails  of  water 
coming  most  unexpectedly  from  the  ship's  side  over  unwary 
passengers,  the  royal  license  finished.  The  afternoon  was  re- 
markably fine,  and  a  noble  ship  in  full  sail  hove  in  sight  and  kept 
company  with  us  at  a  short  distance  till  night ;  this  proved  to  be 
the  Golconda,  from  Liverpool  to  Melbourne  21  days  out,  with  500 
souls  on  board — the  deck  swarmed  with  them,  and  they  hailed  us 
with  cheers.  Where  they  all  slept  at  night  in  these  latitudes  was 
a  matter  of  wonder  and  commiseration  to  me. 

Wednesday,  8th  November. — Day  bright  and  breeze  fresh,  but 
unfavourable  for  our  course  ;  we  ran  so  far  to  westward  that  in  the 
afternoon  the  headlands  of  South  America  came  in  view.  Cape 
St.  Eogue,  the  northernmost  point  of  Brazil,  was  plainly  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Towards  sunset  we  wore  on  the  opposite  tack ; 
some  beautiful  nautilus  were  sailing  along  the  wave,  so  exquisitely 
white  and  graceful.  I  longed  to  obtain  a  nearer  view,  but  they 
floated  far  away.  We  attain  to-day  the  extremity  of  western 
longitude  during  the  voyage,  viz.  35  degrees. 

Thursday,  9th  November. — A  morning  of  aggravated  dis- 
comfort !  The  complete  change  of  diet,  the  not  inodorous  and 
choking  cabin,  tells  on  the  poor  children — renders  them  pale, 
languid  and  difficult  to  manage.  There  is  no  room,  no  privacy. 
They  are  in  everyone's  way,  and  almost  everyone's  hand  is  against 
them.  Illness  makes  them  irritable,  and  they  are  cuffed  and 
pushed  into  greater  irritation.  They  must  not  come  here,  they 
must  not  trespass  there,  and  whatever  they  lay  hands  on  to  amuse 
themselves,  they  must  not  touch.  Who  can  wonder  at  their 
crying,  unhappy  little  mortals?  Then  the  volleys  of  criticism 
and  comment.  Poor  mama's  patience  is  worn  out,  and  matri- 
monial results  assume  a  grievous  and  perplexing  aspect.  An 
officer  improvises  a  thin  arrangement  of  twigs ;  little  Neville  is 
the  first  victim.  Goaded  into  an  unmanageable  temper,  we 
retreat  into  the  cabin.  Father  and  son  to  administer  justice,  and 
poor  Neville,  like  the  illustrious  Canning  in  his  parody, 

Sees  a  hand  you  cannot  see 
Uplifted  in  the  air. 
He  hears  a  voice  you  cannot  hear, 
Which  says  he  must  go  bare  I 
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We  are  much  put  out,  but  a  quieter  result  is  obtained.  Towards 
evening  the  sun  comes  out  in  great  beauty  and  reveals  the  sharp 
blue  hills  of  Brazil.  We  sail  along  the  coast  within  seven  and 
twelve  miles,  and  the  prospects  are  varying  and  beautiful. 
Immortal  Columbus  !  I  never  expected  to  gaze  on  thy  grand 
discovery.  It  affected  me  with  deep  pleasure ;  and  when  the  sun 
sank  behind  the  city  of  Pernambuco,  partially  concealed  by  a  dark 
purple  cloud,  fringed  with  gold,  while  casting  beneath  a  glorious 
flood  of  light  as  it  were  in  a  column,  it  brought  to  my  mind  vividly 
the  baptism  of  the  Saviour,  when  the  heavens  opened  and  a  voice 
said,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  The 
soft,  pure  atmosphere,  the  balmy-looking  forests,  the  pale  amber 
horizon  robed  in  tints,  the  most  lovely  and  delicate,  and  the  dark 
blue  sea,  stirred  up  all  the  poetry  of  one's  nature,  and  the  happiest 
recollections  of  relatives  and  friends,  and  the  days  of  home  gone 
by.  Later  in  the  evening  bring  reminders  of  the  day  dear  to  the 
corporate  mind  ;  and  that  just  as  the  moon  was  peeping  out  on  the 
Atlantic,  perhaps  after  a  procession  through  fog  and  mud,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  was  toasting  her  Majesty's  ministers  and  return- 
ing thanks  in  a  neat  speech  followed  by  the  air  of  "  Rise,  Gentle 
Moon  !  "  I  took  a  bottle  of  wine  forward  for  some  emigrants  to 
drink  the  health  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  was  followed  by 
a  good  song  from  a  black  sailor,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Quashee 
Douglas,  who  drank  two  glasses,  one  to  the  Prince  and  one 
to  me. 

Friday,  10th  November. — Bright,  beautiful  morning,  still  off  the 
Brazilian  shore,  the  white  cliffs  gleaming  in  the  sun.  Catamarans 
and  fishing  vessels  appear  bearing  down  upon  the  ship,  and 
devout  are  the  aspirations  of  passengers  that  they  are  bringing  fish 
and  fruit : — 

Blow  gentle  gales,  and  on  your  pinions  bring 
The  long  expected  succour. 

Landsmen  cannot  gauge  the  craving  there  is  for  these  delicacies 
after  a  month  at  sea.  But  no,  they  could  not  or  would  not 
overhaul  us,  and  on  we  go,  progressing  to  Bahia.  About  11  A.M.  a 
Brazilian  fourteen  gun  brig  came  within  hailing  distance,  and 
made  the  usual  enquiries  through  a  trumpet.  Some  of  the  women 
were  in  consternation,  lest  it  should  turn  out  to  be  a  "  Booshian  !  " 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  astonishing  interest  the  smallest  thing 
excites  at  sea.  If  a  bird  or  a  fish  appears,  he  stimulates  the 
curiosity  of  the  passengers  as  much  as  if  the  Czar  Nicholas  were 
led  captive  through  the  streets  of  London ;  every  glass  is  directed 
to  him  and  the  ship's  sides  are  thronged.  To-day  it  was  a  fine 
Brazilian  hawk,  who  swooped  through  the  air  and  hovered  over 
the  tall  masts.  For  a  long  time  past  two  pretty  swallows  had 
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made  the  rigging  their  home,  and  were  so  tame  as  to  be  often  in 
someone's  hands.  We  are  made  the  subject  of  practical  jokes, 
and  as  they  partake  more  of  the  spiteful  than  the  humorous,  I  am 
compelled  to  represent  it  to  the  captain.  We  are  pelted  with  large 
potatoes  from  the  poop  with  some  severity  ;  the  cord  which  lashes 
the  iron  couch  is  cut,  so  that  it  falls  with  a  crash,  then  our  cabin 
door  is  tightly  nailed,  and  the  iron  couch  jammed  in  so  as  to  be 
immovable.  Our  happiness  is  not  of  that  serene  order  to  render 
these  pleasantries  desirable,  and  suspicion  falling  on  the  right 
parties,  they  are  admonished  accordingly.  0  !  all  ye  who  have 
tempers,  pray  put  them  in  your  pocket,  or  for  mercy's  sake  keep 
from  the  planks  of  an  emigrant  ship.  Were  you  Melancthon  or 
the  patient  Griselda,  your  powers  would  be  tried. 

Saturday,  11th  November. — Slept  on  deck  till  half-past  four 
o'clock,  when  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  wind  increases,  ship 
rolls  and  lurches  excessively.  The  sun  out  in  force,  and  the  sea 
dazzling.  Very  unwell  all  day,  and  so  is  poor  Aunt  Margaret. 
Spoke  a  vessel  71  days  out  from  Liverpool  to  Bahia  just  at  her 
journey's  end.  We  had  performed  the  distance  in  28  days. 
A  fine  Portuguese  sail  also  bore  down  upon  us  ;  whiter  sails  and 
bluer  waves  were  never  beheld.  Eead '  Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign 
Lands,'  the  last  gift  of  Aunt  Eliza,  through  whose  kindness  many 
tedious  hours  were  beguiled.  The  constant  desire  of  Mrs.  Stowe 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  the  simple 
courageous  yet  fascinating  style  in  which  it  is  set  forth,  whether 
agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  the  world's  conventional  modes  of 
thinking  on  many  subjects,  render  her  writings  both  charming 
and  refreshing,  while  one  cannot  but  admire  the  deep  under- 
current of  piety  that  pervades  the  whole. 

Sunday,  12th  November. — Grey  overcast  clouds,  and  a  strong 
trade  wind  blowing,  so  the  boatswain  termed  it ;  I  should  have 
called  it  furious  breeze.  Divine  service  was  read  on  the  poop,  but 
the  waves  roared  so  as  to  render  the  reader  quite  inaudible.  The 
ship  mounted  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  then  dived  into  the  trough 
of  the  sea ;  the  wind  whistled  through  the  rigging  as  if  Eolus  had 
opened  his  bag,  and  every  billow  was  crested  with  foam.  Felt 
very  unwell  all  day,  but  grateful  in  heart  to  think  the  prayers  that 
had  been  offered  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  for  our  prosperous  voyage 
had  so  far  been  graciously  heard.  I  had  caught  cold  in  my  limbs 
through  sleeping  in  the  heavy  dew  on  deck,  and  retired  to  my 
cabin  very  early  quite  ill.  Here  I  had  the  felicity  to  hear  myself 
criticised  by  a  party  having  nothing  better  to  do.  Every  act  and 
deed  and  motion  since  I  had  been  on  board  turned  inside  out.  I 
was  flayed  alive,  scalped.  All  that  ill-nature,  the  grossest 
impertinence  and  prying  could  suggest  was  vented  on  my 
unoffending  head,  and  for  half-an-hour  did  I  suppress  my 
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indignation   at   this   unexpected   discussion.     I    triumphed   over 
temper  and  fell  asleep. 

Monday,  ~L3th  November. — Ship  flies  at  the  rate  of  12  knots 
an  hour,  impelled  by  the  violent  breeze;  she  lays  right  down 
on  her  larboard  side.  Great  numbers  are  ill,  and  complain 
dreadfully  of  the  insufferable  stench  arising  from  the  bilge  water. 
The  moment  the  third  mate  uncovers  the  after  hatches  the  fetid 
effluvia  that  reeks  up  sets  one  off  at  once,  and  my  poor  dear  wife 
and  I  are  desperately  sick,  and  in  a  state  of  hopeless  inability.  I 
must  have  lost  pounds  of  flesh  since  I  embarked ;  my  clothes  that 
were  a  tight  fit  hang  as  loosely  as  if  they  enveloped  a  broomstick, 
and  many  others  are  like  me.  How  came  people  to  tell  me  their 
run  out  to  Australia  was  the  pleasantest  three  months  in  their 
lives  ?  Assuredly  the  arrangements  must  have  differed  from  the 
stinking  Sussex.  The  gale  is  so  violent  in  the  night  as  to  carry 
away  the  foretopsail,  which  is  shivered  to  rags. 

Tuesday,  14^  November. — While  a  vessel  is  having  a  good 
run  one  can  do  nothing,  either  sickness  holds  you  in  its  nauseate 
gripe,  or  the  performance  of  any  act  is  a  physical  impossibility  to 
anyone  except  the  chief  mate,  a  short,  good-tempered,  square- 
built  man,  who  walks  the  deck  in  a  gale  in  a  miraculous  manner, 
that  is  to  say  if  it  would  be  a  miracle  to  see  a  gentleman  walking 
with  ease  and  perfectly  upright  along  an  Elizabethan  gable  roof. 
No  other  mortals  can  do  anything  but  hold  on,  cling  to,  rush 
against  a  bulwark  and  very  often  get  tremendous  thumps  and 
blows.  The  same  heavy  sky,  fierce  wind,  and  water  surging  over 
the  deck ;  yet  onward  we  fly  in  the  20th  degree  of  south  latitude, 
and  have  long  bid  good-bye  to  the  shores  of  South  America.  We 
dread  turning  into  our  cabin  at  night ;  our  berth  is  so  constructed 
that  we  must  either  lay  with  our  heads  like  capons  in  a  poulterer's 
shop,  or  if  we  change  position  we  have  only  three-and-a-half  feet 
length  of  bed,  and  the  dreadfully  cramped  state  of  our  limbs  the 
next  morning  from  the  long  painful  contraction  imparts  a  vague, 
pleasant  sensation  of  being  hamstrung. 

Wednesday,  15th  November. — Dark  morning,  rainy,  violent 
breeze,  the  sea  a  howling  waste  of  waters ;  ever  and  anon  we  are 
struck  with  a  tremendous  sea,  which  breaks  with  a  crash  over  the 
deck,  drenching  the  few  invalids  who  are  above  ;  no  one  can  stand 
without  a  fast  grip  on  rope  or  door  or  table.  The  wild  dreariness 
of  the  scene  is  now  and  then  relieved  by  a  loud  crash  of  falling 
tins  or  breaking  crockery,  and  the  ship  rises  and  pitches  so 
vehemently  that  the  upper  sails  are  all  reefed.  Returning  along 
the  wet  sloping  deck  with  my  tea  and  hot  water,  I  get  a  violent 
fall  and  scald  myself,  and  later  in  the  evening  my  poor  little  wife 
has  a  desperate  fall,  coming  down  on  her  elbow  on  a  wine  bottle, 
which  is  shattered,  and  she  sustains  four  bad  cuts.  She  politely 
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requests  the  surgeon  to  dress  it,  who  wants  to  know  what  she 
does  with  bottles,  and  tells  her  to  do  it  herself.  This  instance  of 
humane  treatment  and  gentlemanly  deportment  is  a  sample  of 
the  daily  conduct  of  this  charming  disciple  of  Esculapius.  0, 
all  ye  who  meditate  a  voyage  to  the  far  south  and  read  over  that 
comforting  paragraph,  Carries  an  experienced  surgeon,  I  pray  you 
heed  it  not ;  make  the  same  medical  provision  for  yourself  as  if 
you  were  travelling  in  the  desert  of  Sahara,  or  tracking  the  sources 
of  the  White  Nile. 

Thursday,  16th  November. — Woke  very  early  this  morning- 
all  my  hours  are  waking  hours  now — and  took  the  looking-glass  out 
of  the  cabin  into  the  light  and  saw  myself  for  the  first  time  since 
I  embarked.  I  was  literally  shocked  at  the  alteration,  to  mark 
the  deep  lines  worn  by  sickness  and  discomfort ;  as  in  Aunt 
Margaret's  case,  which  I  had  daily  watched,  it  had  made  a 
difference  of  ten  years.  This  was  the  first  day  of  real  depression  ; 
I  felt  very  sad  indeed,  desolate  !  The  leaden  clouds  cleared  away, 
and  the  morning  sun  shone  on  the  sea,  and  a  pleasant  cheering 
conversation  on  spiritual  matters  with  a  most  respectable  father — 
a  builder  who  was  going  to  join  his  sons  in  Melbourne — directed 
my  thoughts  into  the  only  true  channel  if  or  happiness  and  peace, 
and  I  felt  somewhat  relieved.  Attempted  to  practise  the 
concertina  after  dinner,  but  the  water  broke  over  the  deck,  and 
the  ship's  bulwarks  almost  kissed  the  waves,  that  to  do  aught  but 
converse  is  a  wild  joke. 

Friday,  17th  November. — Every  morning  the  air  becomes 
cooler  and  cooler,  the  cold  driving  mist  and  stormy  sky  makes 
one  feel  quite  chilled.  Our  progress  is  grand.  We  are  now  in 
parallel  latitude  with  the  City  of  Eio  Janeiro,  although  far  at  sea. 
I  remembered  the  painting  of  the  port  of  that  city  in  Watson's 
dining  room ;  and-  the  extraordinary  depth  of  blue  sea  and  snowy 
foam  used  to  strike  me  as  exaggerated.  The  colour  of  the  locale 
is  strictly  correct.  The  unsunned  snow  of  Mont  Blanc  could  not 
dazzle  the  eye  more  than  the  cataracts  of  foam  through  which 
the  ship  cleft  her  way,  while  the  ocean  was  as  "  darkly,  deeply, 
beautifully  blue  "  as  the  young  lady  (Miss  Effingham,  I  think) 
described  by  Albert  Smith,  who  rapturously  appreciated  Byron's 
poetry  as  "  O,  so  nice !  "  and  Tennyson  the  laureate  as  "  Quite  a 
duck."  Master  Neville  is  precipitated  headlong  down  the  after 
hatchway  and  hold,  and  he  is  saved  a  fractured  skull  by  being 
dexterously  caught  by  the  storekeeper  and  his  mate,  just  before 
his  head  visited  the  wine  bottles.  What  astounding  escapes  these 
little  ones;  surely  the  Bedford  motto  must  be  true,  "  Che  sara, 
sara  !  "  What  will  be,  will  be  ! 

Saturday,  18th  November. — The  gale  increases,  and  our  sole 
consolation  amidst  manifold   discomforts  is  our  rapid  advance. 
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One  need  possess  the  aptitudes  of  the  gentleman  who  walked  across 
the  proscenium  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  head  downwards  to 
attempt  to  perform  the  commonest  operation,  even  of  thinking 
about  anything  but  the  weather,  and  looking  out  at  a  wandering 
albatross,  and  as  Eliza  Cook  has  it,  "  the  storm-ridden  main." 
Our  ship,  in  point  of  sailing  qualities,  is  a  noble  sea-going  craft, 
and  excites  one's  admiration  with  greater  stress  of  weather.  A 
gleam  of  sunshine  flashes  out  towards  evening,  and  we  sight  a 
three-master  on  the  horizon  steering  the  same  course.  In  an 
incredible  space  of  time  we  overhaul  her ;  at  a  short  distance  of 
our  approach  we  hoist  the  Union  Jack  at  the  mizen  yard, 
immediately  out  fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  America  from  the 
same  position.  The  race  becomes  exciting,  we  win  on  her  keel 
at  every  dip,  and  gallantly  wish  her  good-night  before  sunset, 
with  three  times  three,  which  cousin  Jonathan  replied  to.  She 
proved  to  be  a  fine  Yankee  whaler.  I  had  heard  several  say  they 
had  observed  whales  blowing  and  spouting  water  in  the  air,  but  I 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  see  one.  It  turned  out  a  fearful  night, 
the  vessel  dived  down  so  awfully  I  once  thought  it  would  not  rise 
again ;  and  at  2  A.M.  a  tremendous  sea  struck  the  poop  and 
descended  like  a  deluge  into  our  cabin,  there  being  no  waterproof 
over  the  hatchway. 

Sunday,  19th  November. — We  performed  nearly  300  miles  in 
24  hours.  Cold,  dull  weather,  sea  and  sky  blended  in  undefined 
haze,  decks  wet,  and  passengers  spiritless ;  a  pleasant  book  on 
such  a  day  is  a  luxury.  Mrs.  Stowe  was  my  guardian  angel 
against  ennui.  I  was  somewhat  startled  and  amused  with  her 
slashing  attack  on  the  old  masters  in  painting,  the  Murillos, 
Claudes,  Vandycks,  questioning  their  right  to  their  world-wide 
fame  with  as  much  vigour,  as  far  as  her  personal  impressions  are 
concerned,  as  the  critics  attacked  the  pre-Kaffaelite  school  of  Hunt 
and  Millais,  and  challenged  their  claim  to  immortality.  However 
heterodox  the  assault  may  be,  she  supplies  good  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  her ;  people  whose  opinions  are  uniformly  squared 
and  pruned  by  authorities  and  canons,  supposed  to  be  immutable, 
and  never  dare  to  express  them,  though  running  counter  to  such 
authorities,  are  neither  worth  reading  nor  listening  to.  Give  me  a 
courageous  heretic  who  dares  to  be  free,  who  boldly  avows  his 
belief,  always  provided  it  arises  from  sincere  conviction,  and 
supports  it  by  argument  fundamentally  true.  This  is  what  I 
admire  ;  such  people  are  like  the  salt  of  the  ocean,  they  preserve 
the  world  from  stagnation  and  error. 

Monday,  2Qth  November. — We  are  in  the  latitude  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  although  the  wind  is  southerly,  the  air  has  the 
searching  coldness  inherent  in  the  easterly  winds  of  England. 
There  was  so  much  to  be  done  with  ropes  and  sails  this  morning 
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there  was  no  public  service  on  the  poop.  The  breeze  had  entirely 
lulled,  the  sails  flapped  idly  in  the  air,  and  I  read  and  instructed 
the  children.  We  are  much  concerned  at  their  altered  manners  ; 
five  weeks  herding  from  morning  till  night  with  a  crowd  of  rude, 
untaught  children  and  boys  has  produced  a  most  deteriorating 
effect,  just  as  if  they  were  sent  every  day  to  play  in  some  crowded 
alley  in  London.  With  the  second  class  this  cannot  be  avoided. 
It  will  cost  great  pains  and  months  of  trial  to  undo.  In  the 
evening  we  had  a  very  nice  service,  better  organized  than  before, 
and  a  gentleman  assisted  me  by  reading  an  excellent  sermon  by 
Kev.  John  Flavell,  one  of  the  old  divines,  whose  writings,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge,  are  based  on  pure  scriptural  Christianity.  The 
hymns  were  sweetly  sung.  We  returned  to  our  supper  room, 
where  a  violent  controversy  raged  about  rank  and  precedence,  and 
as  to  who  stood  higher  than  the  other  on  board  the  ship  ;  indeed, 
no  dowager  viscountess  ever  contended  more  exclusively  for  the 
haut  ton  of  her  peculiar  circle  than  these  emigrants  to  a  land  of 
labour  and  democracy.  What  an  appalling  caricature !  Some 
people  leave  aristocratic  England,  but  do  not  leave  behind  the 
exclusiveness  and  unfeeling  selfishness  that  used  to  be  the  badge 
of  aristocrats.  They  carry  with  them  the  hideous  part,  unredeemed 
by  birth  or  historic  name,  and  how  they  will  fare  and  how  their 
feelings  will  be  "  rumpled  "  in  the  land  of  labour  and  gold  is  a 
rough  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  future. 

Tuesday,  21s£  November. — A  dead  calm,  floating  about  3  knots 
an  hour,  with  cold  dismal  sky  and  bitter,  searching  wind.  To- 
day some  superb  specimens  of  albatross  and  cape  hen  pigeons 
hover  and  wheel  about  the  ship ;  many  passengers  came  on  deck 
with  guns  and  revolvers,  and  were  popping  at  the  pretty  creatures 
all  day.  Sportsmen,  chiefly  of  the  Nathaniel  Winkle  breed,  were 
pointing  their  guns  about  in  a  truly  portentous  manner,  while 
one  lodged  a  whole  charge  in  the  ship's  side  just  where  a  passenger 
had  been  standing  the  moment  before.  Just  after  5  o'clock  the 
dark  gloomy,  November  clouds  cleared  up  in  the  western  horizon 
and  revealed  a  sunset  of  unparalleled  beauty.  One  vast  mantle  of 
rosy  flame  illumed  the  west,  shaded  off  into  lively  dyes  of  mother- 
of-pearl.  The  still  sea  wore  a  purple  hue,  the  softly  heaving 
billows  being  tinged  with  flame.  We  watched  it  through  all  its 
splendid  changes  with  intense  delight ;  what  pen  can  describe,  can 
hope  to  describe,  such  glorious  beauty  ? 

Wednesday,  22nd  November. — The  diary  of  a  passenger  to 
Port  Philip  direct,  and  a  diary  where  the  good  ship  puts  into  half- 
a-dozen  ports  are  two  different  things.  What  pleasure  it  would 
have  afforded  me  to  have  put  into  Madeira  or  Teneriffe,  St. 
Helena,  Cape  Town,  the  beautiful  Mauritius  ;  but  no,  onward  we 
go,  shunning  as  it  were  mankind  and  the  haunts  of  men.  And 
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yet  there  is  much  character  on  board,  both  crew  and  emigrants. 
The  former,  about  fifty  in  number,  are  in  truth  a  motley  crew, 
Sicilians,  Swedes,  Africans,  Americans,  Germans,  Scotch,  Finns, 
Irish,  Norwegians,  West  Indians,  Spanish,  French  evidencing 
the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  good  crew 
together  in  these  Free  Trade  times,  when  wages  were  to  be 
reduced  as  corn  grew  cheaper,  and  workmen  were  to  starve. 
Absurd  prediction !  What  I  observe  is  the  entire  absolute 
independence  of  the  seamen,  the  want  of  that  respect  to  officers 
one  would  have  anticipated,  and  in  some  instances  cases  of 
insubordination  and  insolent  defiance  being  coaxed  and  overlooked. 
The  working  man  has  his  rights  here  and  something  more. 
The  day  is  very  cheerful,  the  air  sharp,  pure  and  exhilarating. 
Aunt  Margaret  looks  more  herself  than  at  any  time  during  the 
voyage.  The  children,  as  regards  health,  are  decidedly  improved, 
for  all  which  I  feel  deeply  thankful.  Wrote  up  my  log  to-day 
which  weather  or  sickness  so  often  keep  in  abeyance.  A  sense 
of  monotony  steals  over  the  company,  which  serves  only  to 
awaken  a  still  keener  interest  in  the  operations  of  dinner,  tea  and 
supper.  To  such  a  dead  level  are  the  intellectual  powers  reduced, 
that  no  sooner  is  one  meal  finished  than  a  discussion  ensues  as  to 
what  is  to  be  cooked  for  the  next ;  how  superior  is  the  construction, 
Mrs.  Kneadaway's  jam  turnover,  or  the  mucilaginous  texture  of 
Jack  Sippet's  rice  pudding. 

Thursday,  %3rd  November. — Dr.  Johnson  defines  a  ship  to  be 
"  a  prison  with  a  chance  of  being  drowned."  Now  fancy  a 
prisoner  for  three  months  sketching  an  exciting  record  of  his  daily 
incarceration  !  Even  so  with  my  log,  C'est  une  chose  impossible  ! 
There  is  the  ship,  studding  sails  set  to  catch  every  breath  of  faint 
air ;  there  is  the  rigging,  not  brilliant  with  flags  of  all  nations, 
but  covered  with  uncouth  garments,  stained  in  the  dingiest  hues 
of  poverty.  There  is  the  best  tempered  boatswain  that  ever  called 
a  watch,  piping  all  hands  to  grog,  and  here  come  the  crew  with 
alacrity  to  receive  their  lot  of  rum  from  the  irascible  third  mate 
at  the  capstan,  as  fine  a  band  of  A.  B.'s  (notwithstanding  their 
diverse  blood)  as  ever  went  aloft.  Add  to  this,  the  never  ceasing 
noise  and  uproar  of  an  emigrant  ship,  with  a  hazy  horizon  and 
pale  Indian  ink  clouds,  and  a  dizzy  cape  hen  foolish  enough  to 
wheel  within  range  of  the  surgeon's  gun,  and  you  have  the  entire 
thing  before  you.  Had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Vincent,  the  junior 
midshipman,  whom  I  found  to  be  the  brother  of  that  heroic  youth 
who  so  brilliantly  distinguished  himself  when  the  Amazon  was  on 
fire,  of  his  triumphal  reception  in  Southampton,  of  his  being  in 
command  of  another  ship  during  the  temporary  illness  of  the 
captain  and  chief  mate,  conducting  it  through  intricate  navigation, 
and  the  perishing  by  yellow  fever  before  he  reached  his  twentieth 
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year.  He  told  me  of  the  beautiful  presents  he  received  ;  and  that 
he  lies  buried  in  the  Island  of  New  Providence  at  Nassau,  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  a  tablet  is  erected  to  his  memory,  as  well  as  in 
All  Saints',  Southampton. 

Friday,  24^  November. — The  days  begin  to  lengthen  per- 
ceptibly, and  on  hazy  days  the  air  bites  shrewdly.  Great  coats 
and  underclothing  very  comfortable.  Good,  steady  wind  abaft, 
and  the  voyage  so  far  a  fair  voyage.  For  many  days  we  have 
hailed  nothing,  seen  nothing.  We  were  led  to  believe  homeward 
bound  ships  would  speak  us  and  convey  early  information  to  dear 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  kind  protection  of  providence.  Many 
letters  were  written  in  preparation  for  this,  but  those  we  had  met 
only  exchanged  signals.  Had  a  very  interesting  chat  with  a 
passenger  who  was  a  farmer  and  stockkeeper,  and  had  located  in 
many  districts  in  Australia.  He  beguiled  the  time  with  enter- 
taining and  spirit-stirring  anecdotes  of  life  in  the  bush,  having 
resided  in  stations  never  trod  by  European  foot ;  related  tales  of 
rencontres  with  the  native  tribes  and  the  extraordinary  and  divers 
persons  who  had  sought  employment  of  him  as  stockmen  and 
shepherds.  He  had  returned  to  England  to  import  breeding 
horses  for  Melbourne,  where  they  are  degenerating  fast,  and  had 
been  offered  an  incredible  price  if  he  could  have  landed  a  particular 
horse  safe  on  Melbourne  Wharf,  but  the  shipowners  of  London, 
Bristol,  Liverpool  had  all  refused  the  carriage  of  them  at  any 
price,  and  he  had  therefore  failed  in  his  mission. 

Saturday,  25th  November. — Arose  with  severe  sore  throat  and 
cold  and  so  did  Edith,  unable  to  accomplish  anything  but  read 
Mrs.  Stowe's  eloquent  and  impassioned  descriptions  of  the  Swiss 
Alps,  which  seem  to  have  awakened  all  the  religion  and  poetry  of 
her  nature.  We  were  not  far  from  a  small  island  called  Trestan  da 
Cunha,  which  I  was  told  was  about  18  miles  in  circumference, 
and  inhabited  by  an  Englishman,  formerly  a  corporal  named  King 
Paul,  who  had  settled  there,  and  had  descendants  to  the  fourth 
generation,  indeed,  quite  a  patriarch  with  possessions  of  flocks 
and  herds,  and  that  it  was  used  by  the  Americans  as  a  whaling 
station.  In  the  evening,  sauntering  to  the  forecastle  where  the 
seamen's  berths  are,  I  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  hear  two 
sailors  playing  a  duet  on  violins  very  creditably  and  with  taste. 
Remarking  on  this  I  was  informed  another  had  painted  a  very 
nice  water  colour  of  the  Sussex.  To  appreciate  these  performances, 
one  must  contemplate  the  dark,  close  dens  in  which  they  were 
executed,  with  one  wretched  wick  flaring  from  a  tin  lamp.  Well, 
I  thought,  this  is  pursuing  the  fine  arts  under  difficulties,  while  to 
show  there  was  no  deficiency  in  originality  of  simile,  before  I  left 
the  spot  I  heard  an  Irish  sailor  address  a  third-class  lady  with 
slender  pretensions  to  beauty  who  happened  to  be  in  his  way : 
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"  Get  out  wid  ye,  ye've  got  a  face  like  a  scrubbed  hammick,"  so 
he  pronounced  it. 

Sunday,  26th  November. — Very  poorly  to-day,  wind  very 
bleak,  and  very  few  people  on  deck,  not  an  incident  to  vary  the 
sameness  of  the  voyage,  but  I  feel  extremely  thankful,  for 
incidents  at  sea  are  sometimes  obtained  at  a  desperate  cost  of 
comfort. 

Monday,  27th  November. — The  wind  increased  in  the  night, 
and  the  ship  rolled  tremendously.  In  the  morning  the  sea 
appeared  in  grandeur,  hills  of  deep  blue  water  crested  with  flashing 
foam  came  rushing  onward,  now  seeming  as  if  they  would  engulph 
us,  and  anon  dashing  with  fury  against  the  bulwarks.  The  whole 
scene  was  desolate,  savage,  wildly  grand.  As  there  was  no  service 
on  the  quarter  deck  we  had  two  services  in  the  forward  part  of 
the  ship,  with  a  sermon  in  the  evening.  In  this  pilgrimage  by 
sea  much  consolation  and  peace  ensue  from  these  meetings ;  it 
it  lifts  one's  thoughts  from  all  the  wretched  discomforts  of  the 
voyage,  the  privations  of  home,  and  friends  and  kindred,  and  fixes 
the  eye  of  faith  on  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Tuesday,  28th  November. — Oh  !  what  a  night  it  has  been  !  the 
ship  is  flying  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour,  and  all  night  long 
the  waters  have  been  gurgling  and  roaring  at  our  cabin  window 
like  some  remorseless  monster  never  ceasing  to  pursue  us.  I  was 
going  to  write  everything  is  brought  to  a  standstill,  but  the  reverse 
is  the  fact.  The  smashing  and  dashing  of  boxes,  crockery,  tin- 
ware is  awful ;  cabins  are  inundated  with  water,  and  the  damage 
done  to  personal  property  must  be  serious.  One  peeps  up 
occasionally  to  watch  the  waves  flashing  like  creatures  of  life,  now 
booming  against  the  bulwarks,  now  bursting  in  a  cataract  over 
the  deck  ;  but  repose  is  not  to  be  had ;  every  muscle  of  the  body 
has  full  play,  laying  or  sitting. 

Wednesday,  2$th  November. — Weather  unabated,  sharp 
showers  of  sleet  and  hail,  hatches  closed,  confined  all  day  to  the 
dark,  slimy  'tween  decks.  These  are  the  days  when  the  order  and 
life  in  a  London  prison  would  be  comparative  luxury.  The 
water  served  out  to  drink  smells  putrid  when  commencing  to 
wash — the  stench  almost  knocked  one  down,  and  this  is  for  the 
children  to  drink.  Go  without  breakfast  ourselves,  but  the  little 
ones  have  a  spare  quantum  of  milk.  Picture  to  yourself  a  flooring 
like  Smithfield  after  a  wet  market  day,  with  sopping  wet  feet,  and 
exposed  to  the  piercing  icy  wind,  wedged  up  with  squalling  brats 
unable  to  move  right  Or  left,  and  yourself  as  amiable  as  a  wounded 
tiger,  with  the  encouraging  announcement  that  this  delicious 
water  is  all  that  remains  to  drink  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  and 
you  have  a  faithful  sketch  of  the  second  class  pleasures  of  a  run 
to  Australia. 
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Thursday,  3Qth  November. — Most  singular  is  the  changing 
aspect  of  the  ocean,  the  cold  sullen  icy  dash  of  the  billows  as  they 
swell  and  foam  before  the  driving  gale,  look  so  cold  and  desolate, 
you  might  expect  masses  of  floating  ice  to  crash  against  the 
vessel ;  every  day  indeed  presents  its  infinite  variety.  Everyone 
complains  of  benumbed  hands  and  feet.  The  southern  latitude 
of  45  appears  more  keen  and  biting  than  the  same  parallel  North. 
We  are  doing  great  circle  sailing  to  accomplish  a  rapid  voyage, 
and  the  talk  begins  to  be  of  eating  our  Christmas  dinner  in 
Melbourne ;  but  never  before  did  such  mysterious  doubts  hover 
over  that  social  feast,  more  of  tears  than  joy  this  year.  I  anticipate 
the  contrast  may  prove  too  violent.  At  10  o'clock  at  night  the 
gale  became  furious.  Just  as  I  retired  to  bed  the  boatswain's 
whistle  summoned  every  hand  on  deck,  and  from  10  till  2  in  the 
morning  the  hardy  crew  were  engaged  in  double  reefing  topgallant 
and  topsails  in  a  driving  storm  of  hail.  Indeed  it  is  no  poetical 
figure  of  speech  to  describe  them  as  "  The  lion  hearts  that  tread 
the  decks  "  ;  for  a  fellow  to  hang  out  on  a  spar  to  reef  a  topgallant 
sail,  on  a  dark  night  in  a  gale  of  wind,  every  shroud  and  rope 
glazed  over  with  hail  must  needs  be  a  coeur-de-lion.  I  had  no 
rest,  the  water  dripped  all  night  long  on  my  head,  neck  and 
shoulders  till  I  was  cold  and  stiff.  There  was  no  escape.  On 
complaint  being  made  to  the  chief  mate,  I  was  told  I  was  no  worse 
off  than  others,  which  was  consolatory  in  the  extreme.  I  had  no 
objection  to  an  occasional  regatta  in  my  cabin  with  boxes  and 
portmanteaux  contending  for  the  prize,  but  to  be  cured  against 
one's  will  by  hydropathy  was  an  extra  "  medical  comfort  "  put  on 
board  the  broker  had  not  ventured  to  promulgate. 

Friday,  \st  December. — Wind  right  abaft,  morning  fresh, 
and  although  intensely  cold,  the  sun  shines  cheerfully.  The 
seven  hours  shower  bath  made  me  very  sick,  with  sore  throat  and 
cold  shivers.  Feet  aching  dreadfully  with  cold.  It  would  seem 
that  time  at  sea  was  exclusively  devoted  not  simply  to  the  comforts 
of  animal  existence,  but  to  migrate  the  pressure  of  extreme 
discomfort,  the  fainting  inanity  of  the  tropics,  the  searching  blasts 
of  the  southern  latitudes,  the  showers,  the  gales,  the  storms,  the 
miserable  mode  of  feeding,  the  stinking  water,  in  short  there  is 
always  something  to  put  a  total  stop  to  reading,  writing  or  study, 
and  one  is  so  surrounded  with  dirt  that  personal  cleanliness 
becomes  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  rather  than 
attained,  indeed  an  aspiration  to  be  realized  in  better  days.  The 
business  of  the  ship  monopolises  one's  whole  time  and  attention. 

Saturday,  2nd  December. — Sun  out  again  ;  and  boxes  wanted 
during  the  voyage  had  on  deck  to  ventilate  the  mildewed  clothes 
and  boots,  the  last  time  we  are  to  have  them  during  the  voyage, 
so  says  the  chief  mate.  This  is  only  the  second  time,  although 
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the  agreement  was  once  every  fortnight.  Our  second  class  'tween 
deck  was  scraped  to-day  with  an  ordinary  road  scraper,  and  the 
mud  was  precisely  like  that  from  a  common  road  after  rain. 

Sunday,  3rd  December. — Very  clear,  lovely  morning,  the  icy 
waves  flashing  in  the  sunshine,  the  air  exquisitely  pure  and  bracing, 
and  the  beautiful  snow-white  fleecy  clouds  driving  through  the 
sky.  A  day  of  quiet  and  repose,  with  the  queer  exception  that 
for  several  Sundays  past  a  pig  has  been  slaughtered  on  deck  in  the 
afternoon — a  custom  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance,  for  to-day  no  sooner  was  the  fatal  wound  made  than 
piggy  made  his  escape  and  bolted  right  round  the  deck  amongst 
the  promenaders,  being  all  the  while,  as  Miss  Squeers  wrote  in 
her  postscript,  "  steepled  in  gore."  In  truth  it  was  a  filthy  and 
uncalled  for  desecration  of  the  sabbath.  Attended  divine  service 
in  the  evening,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship.  We  pass  Prince 
Edward's  Islands  3  degrees  to  the  north. 

Monday,  4Jh  December. — Found  our  heads  this  morning  about 
two  feet  below  the  level  of  our  feet.  The  breeze  had  sprung  up 
in  the  night,  and  all  sails  close  hauled  to  the  wind,  spanking  along 
15  miles  an  hour,  our  greatest  speed.  The  stupefied  sick 
headache,  produced  by  this  long  sleep  with  the  head  depressed,  is 
very  painful.  The  ship  lays  down  on  her  side,  and  standing  or 
sitting  becomes  equally  impossible.  We  have  attained  45  south 
latitude,  39  east  longitude,  about  the  same  longitude  as  the 
Mozambique  Channel,  only  further  south. 

Tuesday,  5th  December. — A  day  to  be  altogether  blotted  out 
from  one's  memory ;  dark,  stormy  sky,  cold,  drenching  showers,  a 
perfect  gale  of  wind,  waves  beating  now  and  again  with  fury 
against  the  ship's  side.     Canted  out  five  large  cans  of  water  from 
our  cabin,  our  mattresses  and  bedclothes  saturated  with  water ;  feet 
wet  through  and  acutely  painful  with  cold.     Sitting  all  day  over 
the  pandemonium  of  a  hold  where  all  the  passengers  are  protesting 
in  no   mild  terms  against    the  gross   irregularity  in   giving   out 
provisions,  making  them  come  three  days  in  the  week  instead  of 
serving  out  at  once,  to  their  grievous  discomfort.     Then  next  to 
our  cabin  all  the  sailors  come  for  their  grog  and  their  stores  ;  the 
water  is  served  out  for  the  whole  ship's  company — all  the  enormous 
sails  are  stored  away,  the  mate  orders  them  out  at  breakfast,  and 
back  again  at  tea  time,  then  all  the  cuddy  stores  are  kept  there 
and  are  dragged  out  at  all  manners  of  intervals  ;  therefore  on  days 
like  these  we  seem  to  have  a  foretaste  of  what  the  wicked  suffer, 
for  there  is  no  rest.     Much  of  this  is  attributable  to  a  want  of 
management,  and  the  absence  of  defined  duties  for  the  subordinate 
officers.     In  many  cases  each  man  appears   to  do  what  seemeth 
good  in  his  own  eyes,  without  reference  to  any  arranged  plan,  and 
what  I  have  described  follows  as  a  necessary  result. 
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Wednesday,  6th  December. — We  are  abreast  of  the  Desert 
Islands  two  degrees  to  the  north.  Weather  clearing  up,  a  gleam 
of  sunshine,  and  quite  delighted  to  escape  from  the  blackhole 
below,  into  the  pure  cold  air,  and  dance  the  tarantella  and 
Cellarius  with  Lillian  in  sheer  desperation.  In  the  evening  a 
young  lady's  birthday  is  kept,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  conviviality 
the  lamp  is  darkened,  and  the  only  bottle  of  brandy  is  carried  off 
by  two  sailors  who  disappear  like  imps  in  a  pantomime,  to  the 
utter  dismay  and  indignation  of  the  celebrating  parties.  These 
nautical  gentry,  many  of  them  at  all  events,  utterly  ignore  the 
difference  between  meum  and  tuum.  The  thefts  complained  of  on 
board  are  numerous  and  often  of  a  pinching  character.  We  had 
our  fortnight  allowance  of  pickles  stolen  only  a  few  nights  ago. 
Many  things  which  landsmen  despise  on  shore,  become  their 
choicest  delicacies  at  sea.  So  I  found  it  and  our  party  too. 

Thursday,  1th  December. — Cold,  misty  morning,  the  sun  breaks 
out  and  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon  a  phantom  ship  is  discerned 
about  9  o'clock  A.M.  In  two  hours  we  overhaul  her,  exchange 
signals,  and  she  proves  to  be  the  Asia,  2,000  tons,  from  London  to 
Melbourne,  the  very  ship  I  intended  to  entrust  my  fortunes  to. 
She  was  advertised  to  sail  6th  September,  and  did  not  leave 
the  London  docks  till  the  26th  September.  We  had  caught  her 
up  after  an  18  days'  start,  and  after  signalling  her  with  numerous 
pretty  flags,  we  showed  her  the  spanker  boom,  and  in  a  few  hours 
she  was  no  longer  visible.  Captain  Goble  spoke  the  truth  when 
he  said  of  the  Sussex,  the  ship  is  unexceptionable.  I  believe  we 
have  flown  by  everything  we  have  met.  Thanks  be  to  God  !  poor 
mama  slips  down  and  grazes  her  leg  very  badly,  and  little  Edith 
falls  headlong  against  the  corner  of  the  hatch  and  gets  a  dreadful 
blow  across  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  that  will  mark  her  coming  into 
Port  Philip,  but  not  make  her  look  brighter  when  she  comes. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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INDIAN    AND    COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS* 

By  TRUSTEE 

"  To  many  readers  the  careful  article  by  'Trustee,'  on  'Indian  and 
Colonial  In  vestments, '  is  as  interesting  as  anything  in  the  number,  and 
if  the  tabular  matter  is  kept  up  to  date,  as  is  promised,  this  article  will 
no  doubt  be  frequently  consulted  by  investors."— Times,  February,  1901. 

" '  The  Empire  Review '  continues  its  table  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
Investments,  with  appropriate  comment.  These  articles  should 
certainly  assist  in  giving  a  wider  range  to  investments  in  the 
colonies.  .  .  ."—Westminster  Gazette,  January,  1911. 

THE  continued  weakness  of  high-class  investment  securities 
during  the  past  month  has  been  the  subject  of  repeated  discussion 
in  the  City  and  elsewhere.  Existing  stocks  have  had  to  contend 
against  another  flood  of  competitive  new  capital  issues,  many  of 
which  have  met  with  a  poor  public  response.  There  is  thus,  in 
addition  to  direct  competition,  the  fear  of  more  selling  of  invest- 
ment stocks  by  underwriters  in  order  to  provide  ready  funds  to 
meet  the  calls  upon  the  large  proportion  of  the  new  issues  with 
which  they  have  been  saddled. 

Another  rupee  loan  has  been  very  successfully  floated  by 
the  Indian  Government.  Tenders  for  an  issue  of  three  crores 


INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


When 

Title. 

Present  Amount. 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3$%  Stock  (i)       .     .     . 

91,333,097 

1931 

91J 

3*i? 

Quarterly. 

3%        „      W       ... 

66,724,530 

1948 

77| 

3}g 

M 

2fc%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

65£ 

3*! 

,i 

3i%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

(a) 

96 

38 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

3%       „             ,,      1896-7 

1916 

81 

3*1 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 

Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 

£ 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 

T| 

5 

100 
100 
100 

76J 
152 
94^ 

31 
*£ 
5} 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+|th  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2$%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  +| 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 
*| 

8 

100 
100 

100 

109 
108 

168 

tf 

4| 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  -f  £j 

1,809,289 

6£ 

100 

104 

5ii 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     , 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fo  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     . 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do  34y  red  mort.  debs  

4,740,711 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,063,300 

5S 

? 

4 

m 

4 

5 
3% 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

125J 
115 
77 
103 
96 
106i 
105 
83 

*A 

35 

3£ 
Si 

31i 
4 
4| 

*& 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  .      . 
South  Behar  Limited    

400,000 
379,580 

7 
5 

100 
100 

1314 
102x 

°r- 

South  Indian  4J%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do  3J%  deb.  stock  red  

425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

*l 

8i 
34 

100 
100 
100 

114 
162 
874, 

S? 

3ii 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do  5y  debenture  stock  ..... 

800,000 
550,000 

5* 
5 

100 
100 

91x 
102x 

s 

4 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank   of  India,  Australia, 
ind  China    j 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

55 

SA 

80,000 

12 

124 

384 

3i 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a;)  Ex  dividend. 

of  rupees — equivalent  to  £2,000,000 — were  received  on  July  19, 
and  the  total  applications  amounted  to  well  over  three  times  the 
amount  offered.  Tenders  at  Es.96|-  received  92|  per  cent.,  and 
the  average  price  received  was  Bs.96.  2-^  annas.  Concurrently 
with  the  issue  of  this  loan  rumours  were  circulated  that  a  short- 
term  loan  was  to  be  floated  in  the  London  market.  It  was  said 
that  the  amount  of  the  issue  would  be  £2,000,000,  that  it  would 
be  in  the  form  of  3  per  cent,  four-year  bonds,  and  that  the  issue 
would  be  96  per  cent.  This  report  has  not  yet  received  confirma- 
tion, and  some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  its  accuracy,  which 
doubt  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  yield  would  have 
been  as  high  as  4  per  cent.,  terms  which  India  has  not  been 
accustomed  to  giving. 

The  city  of  Calgary  (Province  of  Alberta)  and  the  city  of 
Toronto  have  both  raised  fresh  loans  in  the  London  market.  The 
former  offered  £500,000  of  4£  per  cent,  debentures  at  99  per  cent., 
the  money  being  required  for  the  city's  electric  railway  and  various 
public  works.  The  underwriters  had  to  take  up  85  per  cent,  of 
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Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable 

3J%  Eegd.  Stock  .     . 

28,162,776 

1930-50f 

94* 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

PROVINCIAL. 

ALBERTA. 
47  Debs  

411,000 

1938 

99 

4A 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

BBITISH  COLUMBIA. 

1  O 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

84 

3i« 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

4%  Regd.  Stock     .     . 

1,375,000 

1950 

99 

*£ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

4%  Regd.  Stock     .     . 

450,000 

1949 

99 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

.    NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3J%  Stock  .... 

650,000 

1954 

90 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

ONTARIO. 

3J%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

1,200,000 

1946 

92 

3£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

84 

*& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

4%  Bonds   .... 

410,900 

1949 

99 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Calgary  4£%  Debs. 
Edmonton  4J%  Debs 
Hamilton  (City  of)  47 
Montreal  4%    .     . 
Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Regina  4£%  Debs. 
Toronto  4%  Bonds 
Vancouver  4%  Bonds 
Winnipeg  4%  Regd.    . 

888,400 
636,900 
482,800 
2,400,000 
385,000 
167,800 
300,910 
121,200 
2,500,000 

1930-41* 
1918-51* 
1934 
1948-50 
1923 
1925-50* 
1922-28f 
1931 
1940 

100 
99 
96 
101 
99 
100 
97 
99 
98 

4J 
*« 

3 
| 

« 

4* 
4J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

the  issue,  but  the  stock  is  gradually  finding  a  home  with  investors, 
and  the  poor  public  response  in  no  way  reflects  the  city's  credit 
as  a  borrower.  The  city  of  Toronto  placed  one-year  bills  to  the 
amount  of  £1,000,000,  at  a  discount  of  4£  per  cent. 

Yet  another  record  has  been  established  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Kailway  in  its  wonderful  history  of  progress.  The  gross 
earnings  of  the  company  for  the  month  of  May  established  a  new 
record,  being  some  $60,000  more  than  the  previous  record 
established  in  the  month  of  April.  Net  earnings,  however,  though 
large,  were  exceeded  on  several  monthly  totals  of  the  current 
year.  The  company's  gross  earnings  for  the  past  eleven  months 
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Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,800,000 

10 

$100 

270$ 

3ii 

Do.  4%  Preference    .     . 

£12,428,082 

4 

Stock 

99$ 

4 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

103 

3£ 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£31,225,428 

4 

102$ 

3& 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,993 

nil. 

29| 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

111$ 

417B 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

99$ 

5 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

1$ 

56$ 

2f 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£11,790,011 

4 

91J 

4-j^| 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

121 

4i 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£18,871,942 

4 

97  J 

4A 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

160,000 

11 

$100 

250 

4§ 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

8 

50 

80 

5 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

10 

$50 

£23 

4* 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

35s.  per  sh. 

1 

29 

6 

Hudson's  Bay     

1,000,000 

4  per  cent. 

10* 

12i 

34 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

100,000 

8 

5 

6i 

61 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3i 

76 

British  Columbia  Eleo-lDef. 

£1,000,000 

8 

Stock 

138$ 

6| 

trio  Railway    .     .     .  /Prefd. 

£1,000,000 

6 

Stock 

120| 

4*1 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3$%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

89 

4A 

3%  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

79 

44 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 
*% 

320,000 
437,632 

1913-38* 
1935 

100 
104 

4 
3H 

1  1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

102 

3il 

3$%  Inscribed,  1910 

800,000 

1950 

94 

3| 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

show  an  increase  of  nearly  $8,000,000,  and  net  earnings  an 
increase  of  nearly  $3,000,000  over  the  figures  for  the  whole 
year  1910-11. 

Although  the  Grand  Trunk  Kailway's  profit  statement  for 
May  marked  time  as  regards  the  main  line,  it  showed  a  big 
expansion  in  the  profits  of  the  Grand  Trunk  western  line,  the 
whole  of  the  net  increase  of  .£22,850  for  the  month  being  due  to 
that  branch's  operations.  The  Grand  Trunk  Company  owns  the 
whole  of  the  share  capital  of  the  Grand  Trunk  western  line. 

The  lethargy  of  the  public  towards  high  class  investment 
issues  was  evidenced  by  the  ill-success  of  an  issue  of  £400,000  3£ 
per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock  at  93  by  the  Government  of  Newfound- 
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land.     For  an  issue  on  such  excellent  security  the  terms  were  by 
no  means  unattractive ;  but  85  per  cent,  of  the  issue  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  underwriters. 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  t) 

3/&                   II                                 M               0 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,475,800; 

1933 
1924 
1935 

103 
97 

85J 

3| 

318 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
8i%        „        1889  (t) 
3%          „         (t)  .     . 

5,970,000 
4,996,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

100J 
95 
82 

3$ 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock   t) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47t 

100 

95 
82 

4 
3H 

311 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

3%°       ,','            "       t) 
3%         „            „       t) 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,274,700 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  J  or 
after. 

101 
101 
95 
90 
79 

4 
4 
3} 

If 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

3J%  Inscribed  t)  . 
3%        „            4  .     . 
3%       „          4  ••':•• 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

94J 
86 
90 

33 
Jj 

>1  May  —  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3£%  Inscbd.  Stock    (<) 

4% 
8%     .                     .  (t) 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-401 

93 
100J 
84 

Jf 

315 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

) 

"IB 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  («)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 

AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.  \ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

100 

*i 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

99 

4/8 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4J%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

100 

«i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4J%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

100 

*} 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .      . 

250,000 

1913 

100 

ll  Jan,—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

100 

4 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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Queensland  has  been  one  of  the  numerous  borrowers  during 
the  past  month,  an  issue  of  £2,000,000  3f  per  cent,  stock,  1940- 
1960,  being  made  at  96  per  cent.  The  stock  is,  of  course,  a 
trustee  investment,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  yield,  without 
allowing  for  redemption,  is  as  high  as  £3  18s.  per  cent.,  no  less 
than  89  per  cent,  of  the  issue  had  to  be  taken  by  the  underwriters. 
This  was  solely  due  to  the  present  glutted  state  of  the  market. 
The  issue  forms  a  further  portion  of  a  sum  of  £9,991,500 
authorised  for  railway  purposes. 

That  the  State  of  Victoria,  Australia,  is  prospering  is  very 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  imports  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  present  year  amounted  to  £12,101,000  as  compared  with 
£10,312,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  being  an 
increase  of  17£  per  cent.  The  exports  for  the  same  period 
amounted  to  £9,425,000,  against  £7,886,000,  an  increase  of 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

* 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischofi  . 

12,000 

6 

5 

7 

4J 

Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stook  .... 

£130,900 

41 

*2 

100 

98 

*& 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

40,000 

16* 

OT« 

40 

120 

o£ 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

125,000 

10 

20 

45 

4i 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    . 

60,000 

14 

25 

60 

5fg 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

98 

*A 

Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

19| 

5 

6* 

9A 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

99 

4 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

154,000 

8 

5 

6 

6| 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

£519,459 

*1 

100 

104 

o 

4^ 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.) 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,015,060 

4 

100 

86J 

4f    ' 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£667,286 

5 

100 

96J 

5J 

Australian  Agricultural  £25 

20,000 

£3£ 

21i 

VW2 

70 

*"'M 

5| 

South  Australian  Company  £15 

14,200 

£3£ 

£15 

660; 

4£ 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 

42,479 

7J 

1 

1 

7* 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

87,500 

5 

10 

91 

5i 

*/4 

"8 

(a;)  Ex  dividend. 


NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 

1914 
1929 

102x 
102 

g 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 
1  May  —  I  Nov. 

3£%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 
8%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

17,201,842 
9,659,980 

1940 
1945 

94& 
84* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investments. 
(»)  Ex  dividend. 
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per  cent.     Gold  valued  at  nearly  a  million  sterling  was  pro- 
duced during  the  half-year. 

The  report  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  for  the  year  to  the 
end  of  March  last,  which  recently  arrived  in  this  country,  shows 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  bank  during  the  past  year  has  been 
well  maintained.  The  actual  balance  of  profit  for  the  year  amounts 

NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

4I 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

102 

4§ 

10  April—  10  Got 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares! 

150,000 

div.  15% 

lOf 

H 

— 

Do.  4%  Gua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

100 

*! 

April—  Oct. 

ChriBtchurch   6%j 
Drainage  Loan.      ./ 

200,000 

1926 

114 

*& 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

113$ 

4f 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

102 

*H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

103 

*tt 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£74  Shares  £2$  paid/ 

200,000 

div.  13% 

5f 

•i 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

99 

5& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

OtagoHbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
57      / 

443,100 

1934 

103 

4| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.| 
Loan       .                 ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

1084 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

120J 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  44%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

102 

4 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

101 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13*.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6*.  8d.  paid  up. 
t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government 


SOUTH    AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4i%  Bonds.     .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
84%  1886       „          (t). 
3%  1886         „         It). 

£ 
341,700 
3,729,995 
9,903,166 
15,066,244 
7,492,140 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43t 

101 

101 
101 
97 
844 

sff 

4 

3| 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4A%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed   t      .     . 
34%         ,,        t      .      . 
3%           „        t      .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

104 
105 
97 
83 

3§ 
3$ 

15  Mar.—  15Sep 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  .      35,000,000 

1923-531 

89 

34 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment*. 
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to  £331,182,  which,  added  to  the  amount  brought  forward,  makes 
a  total  available  balance  of  £365,587.  The  preference  shares 
receive  a  final  dividend  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  making  10  per 
cent,  for  the  year,  the  same  as  for  the  previous  year,  and  the 
ordinary  shares  receive  a  final  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  and  a  bonus 
of  3  per  cent.,  making  a  total  distribution  of  15  per  cent,  for  the 
year,  also  the  same  as  for  the  previous  year.  After  transferring 
£200,000  to  the  reserve  fund,  £40,587  remains  to  be  carried 
forward.  The  bank's  reserve  now  stands  at  £1,200,000. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

& 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

763,000 

1954 

98 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4% 

1,856,750 

1953 

100 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

99 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

99 

H 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

96 

±& 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

96 

*s 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  % 

369,468 

1964 

98 

*& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%      .      . 

1,250,000 

1939 

97 

4& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

99 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  ol 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  S3/  Debs    

£2  500,000 

5 

100 

100 

5 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%   1st   Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

102J 

4§ 

Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep. 

£1,849,700 

5 

100 

86 

BJi 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

5 

5£ 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148  ,  232 

8 

21 

Qlr 

63 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

iiojooo 

6 

•^3 

10 

WBW 
11J 

Off 

5A 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £20 

309,705 

13 

£5 

HI 

5J 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .      . 

60,000 

5 

5 

5| 

4f 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

17i 

1 

2x 

8* 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

8,937,284 

nil 

1 

Iff 

nil 

Do.  5°/  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

107 

4.5 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

6| 

5 

JLUI 

4 

*B 

6| 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

nil 

10 

2i 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10 

45,000 

5 

7 

N 

6& 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


The   Transvaal  gold  output  for   June  showed  a  decrease  of 
£109,277   compared  with  the  previous  month,  while  the  daily 
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average  was  25,131  ounces,  against  25,150  ounces  for  May.  The 
returns  for  a  number  of  years  are  given  in  the  following 
table : — 


Month. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

3,130,830 

2,765,386 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

February 

2,989,832 

2,594,634 

2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

March 

3,528,688 

2,871,740 

2,578,877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

April.              !  3,133,383 

2,836,267 

2,629,535 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

May  . 

3,311,794!  2,913,734 

2,693,785 

2,652,699 

2,472,143   2,227,838 

June  .               i  3,202,517 

2,907,854 

2,655,602 

2,621,818 

2,442,329   2,155,976 

July  . 

3,012,738 

2,713,083 

2,636,965 

2,482,608:  2,262,813 

August             i 

3,030,360 

2,757,919 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

September 

2,976,065 

2,747,853 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

October  . 

3,010,130 

2,774,390 

2,558,902 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

November 

3,057,213 

2,729,554 

2,539,146 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

December 

— 

3,015,499 

2,722,775 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

Total  *    . 

19,297,04434,991,620 

32,002,912 

30,925,788 

29,957,610,27,403,738 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

The  supply  of  native  labourers  for  the  Transvaal  mines 
continues  to  decline,  although  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  natives  available  is  customary 
at  this  period  of  the  year. 


Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

January  1911 

4,666 

183,268 

January  1912 

5,764 

184,046 

February    „ 

6,166 

189,434 

February    ., 

6,274 

190,320 

March         „ 

4,023 

193,457 

March         ,, 

6,428 

196,748 

April            „ 

871 

194,328 

April           ,, 

1,189 

197,937 

May              , 

3,936* 

190,392 

May             ,, 

4,108* 

193,829 

June            , 

3,452* 

186,940 

June            ,, 

5,335* 

188,494 

July 

5,358* 

181,582 

— 

— 

— 

August         , 

1,772* 

179,810 

— 

— 

— 

September  , 

191* 

179,619 

— 

— 

— 

October        , 

425* 

179,194 

— 

— 

November    , 

2,458* 

176,736 

— 

— 

— 

December    , 

1,546 

178,282 

— 

— 

— 

•  Net  loss. 


The  gold  output  of  Ehodesia  for  June  amounted  to  £226,867, 
compared  with  £234,407  for  May,  but  the  decrease  is  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  shorter  month.  The  other  minerals  pro- 
duced during  the  same  period  were  as  follows : — Silver,  16,014 
ounces,  lead,  58  tons,  coal,  16,539  tons,  chrome  ore,  6,160 
tons.  The  following  table  shows  the  output  month  by  month 
for  the  past  five  years,  and  for  the  six  months  pf  the  current 
year. 
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MONTH. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January    . 

214,918 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

February  .      . 

209,744 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

March  . 

215,102 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April    . 

221,476 

221,296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

May     .      .      . 

234,407 

211,413 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

June    . 

222,867 

215,347 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

July     .     .     . 

— 

237,517 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

August      .     . 

— 

243,712 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

September 

— 

225,777 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

October     . 

— 

218,862 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

November 

— 

214,040 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

December  . 

— 

217,026 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total     . 

1,322,514 

2,647,895 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable-. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42f 

95 

31! 

1  Mar.  —  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

83 

4 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

105 

3tt 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (<)  .      .      . 

2,850,000 

1940 

85 

31« 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3$%  ins.  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

94$ 

3*1 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

104 

3| 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3A%  ins.  (0     .     . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

94 

3*1 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.^ 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  } 

600,000 

1940 

88 

3*i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (£)  .      .      . 

482,390 

1937 

102 

31 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3  J%  ins.  (t) 

729,848 

1929-541 

94$ 

3f 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .      . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

101 

4 

15  Mar.  —  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .      .      . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

83 

3fj> 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-lj       ,^n  QQQ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  Jj 

Div.  £4| 

£84 

^ 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period, 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Amount  or 

Dividend 

Title. 

Number  of 

for  last 

Price. 

Yield. 

Shares. 

Year. 

up. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt  

£7,267,300 
£55,971  960 

3 

4. 

99 
100 

91 
1001 

3J 

Q15 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

IT! 

°IS 

5* 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

6J 

5 

si 

5& 

i,               H               »      Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

4 

*H 

„      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3J 

100 

85 

*A 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TRUSTEE. 


July,  1912. 
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REV  EW 


"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home/* — Byron. 
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No.  140. 


BRITISH    EAST    AFRICA    AND    UGANDA 

PROSPECTS    IN    THE    PROTECTORATES 

BY   IMPERIALIST 

THE  announcement  that  the  Government  intend  devoting  part 
of  their  surplus  revenue  to  the  further  development  of  British 
East  Africa  has  given  general  satisfaction  and  especially  to 
settlers  in  the  Protectorate.  British  East  Africa  is  advancing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great  future 
before  the  country.  When  the  Uganda  railway  was  in  course  of 
construction  some  critics  belittled  its  possibilities,  but  the  success 
of  the  undertaking  has  completely  falsified  all  adverse  opinions 
and  shows  the  railway  to  be  an  imperial  investment  of  great  and 
abiding  value.  Not  only  has  it  opened  up  much  rich  and 
valuable  country,  but  as  a  civilising  agency  it  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  most  potent  instruments  of  modern  times. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  Keport  on  the  Blue 
Book  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  shows  the  revenue,  grant-in-aid, 
and  expenditure  for  the  past  five  years  : — 


Item. 

1906-7. 

1907-8. 

1908-9. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

Revenue 

96,772 

£ 

111,883 

£ 
102,572 

£ 
165,145 

£ 
191,094 

Grant-in-aid    . 
Totals    .      . 

112,000 

85,000 

95,000 

103,262 

96,000 

209,772 

196,888 

197,572 

268,407 

287,094 

Expenditure    . 

191,502 

195,528 

256,387 

240,240 

252,374 

The  following  tables  appended  give  the  import  and  export  trade 
of  Uganda  for  the  same  period.     The  figures  amply  demonstrate 
VOL.  XXIV.— No.  140.  G 
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the  progress  which  is  being  made  in  the  development   of  the 
Protectorate  :— 

IMPORTS. 


Year. 

Private 
Merchandise. 

Government 
Stores. 

Specie. 

Goods  in 
Transit. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1906-7  .     .     . 

222,588 

19,922 

12,064 

41,638 

296,212 

1907-8  .      .      . 

267,967 

14,888 

28,508 

60,204* 

371,567 

1908-9  .     .      . 

281,254 

41,740 

13,694 

82,615f 

419,303 

1909-10      .     . 

288,876 

34,228 

36,901 

43,395 

403,400 

1910-11      .     . 

347,823 

32.428J 

123,383 

51,724 

555,358 

EXPORTS. 
He- Exports.  § 


Year. 

Domestic  Pro- 
duce. 

Merchandise. 

Specie. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1906-7  . 

116,001 

No  record 

No  record 

116,001 

1907-8  . 

147,028 

29,077 

2,503 

178,608 

1908-9  . 

127,175 

36,598 

10,640 

174,413 

1909-10. 

175,934 

43,910 

5,427 

225,271 

1910-11. 

806,609 

30,847 

2,870 

340,326 

The  expansion  of  the  export  trade  in  Uganda  is  phenomenal, 
an  increase  of  £130,675  on  domestic  produce  being  recorded.  The 
amount  of  the  increase  in  domestic  exports  for  the  year  1910-11 
over  the  figures  for  the  preceding  year  exceeds  the  value  of  the 
total  exports  of  five  years  ago.  The  articles  chiefly  responsible 
for  this  increase  are  cotton,  chillies,  ivory,  hides,  cotton  seed,  and 
ground-nuts.  And  the  figures  would  have  been  even  higher  had 
not  transport  been  seriously  affected  by  an  unfortunate  out- 
break of  rinderpest  along  the  main  routes  from  the  cotton  fields. 
Large  quantities  of  produce  remained  in  the  outlying  districts 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  which  could  not  be  moved.  A  rail- 
way, however,  is  being  constructed  between  Jinja  and  Namasagali, 
and  additional  steamers  and  lighters  are  being  placed  on  Lake 
Kioga.  These  additional  communications  should  be  able  to  deal 
with  all  the  produce  from  the  fertile  Bukedi  District. 

In  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  let 
me  first  take  finance,  because,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  finance 
is  the  best  and  surest  test  of  a  country's  success.  Exclusive  of  an 
Imperial  grant-in-aid  of  £130,000,  the  actual  revenue  collected 
during  the  latest  financial  year  of  which  we  have  official  knowledge 
(1910-11)  amounted  to  £609,586,  showing  £60,698  in  excess  of 

*  Includes  £28,000  bullion  from  the  Belgian  Congo  in  transit  to  Europe, 
t        „         £33,333 

t        „          £6,007  railway  material  for  construction  of  Jinja-Kakindu  Railway. 
§  Exclusive  of  -goods  in  transit.    For  value  of  goods  in  transit,  see  Statement  of 
Imports  above. 
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the  sum  estimated,  and  an  increase  of  £106,546  on  the  revenue 
for  the  previous  year.  Excellent  in  every  way  as  this  result  is, 
even  a  greater  advance  is  expected  to  be  revealed  when  the  next 
report  makes  its  appearance  in  about  six  months'  time.  A  vast 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  our  colonial  reports  of  recent 
years,  but  if  one  might  make  a  suggestion  it  is  that  their  issue 
should  be  accelerated.  To  circulate  a  report  of  a  rising  com- 
munity nine  months  after  the  date  for  closing  the  books  hardly 
does  that  community  full  justice,  and  the  Colonial  Office  author- 
ities would  materially  assist  the  growth  of  Empire  if  they  were 
to  show  a  little  more  promptitude  in  the  publication  of  these 
valuable  and  interesting  documents. 

Dealing  with  details  of  revenue  the  increase  in  the  receipts 
from  Government  railways  was  £47,904,  the  total  amount  collected 
being  £283,618.  Customs,  import  and  export  duties,  realised 
£78,124,  or  £13,685  and  £845  respectively  more  than  in  1909-10. 
Other  striking  increases  are  seen  in  the  sale  of  Government 
property  and  the  earnings  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  while 
the  receipts  from  land  sales,  which  include  premises  on  leases, 
went  up  from  £1,983  to  £6,411,  due  mainly  to  a  demand  for 
township  plots  and  for  godown  and  office  plots  on  railway  ground 
at  Kilindini.  Turning  to  expenditure,  a  saving  of  £448,440  was 
effected  on  the  original  estimate,  a  fact  that  speaks  volumes  for 
the  careful  manner  in  which  the  country  is  being  administered. 
It  is  also  pleasing  to  note  a  considerable  fall  in  the  cost  of  the 
police  and  the  outlay  under  the  heading  "  Abolition  of  Slavery," 
due  in  the  one  case  to  re- organisation  of  the  force  and  consequent 
reduction  in  strength,  and  in  the  other  to  fewer  claims  for  com- 
pensation to  slave  owners.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
a  reduction  of  £1,861  in  medical  outlay,  the  result  of  less  expendi- 
ture being  necessary  in  connection  with  epidemics.  Reforms  have 
also  taken  place  in  the  Public  Works  Department  and  the  Law 
Office  leading  to  a  curtailment  of  expenses  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  public  utility. 

The  totals  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  and  grants-in-aid 
from  Imperial  funds  for  the  last  five  years  are  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Grant. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

£ 

£ 

a. 

1906-7 

164,000 

461,363 

616,089 

1907-8 

193,000* 

474,760 

691,677 

1908-9 

138,000 

485,668 

703,103 

1909-10 

133,500 

503,040t 

669,405 

1910-11 

130,000 

609,586 

682,041 

*  Includes  special  grant  of  £40,000  for  abolition  of  slavery. 

t  A  proportion  of  the  Customs  Revenue  was  handed  over  to  Uganda,  but  for 
which  the  Revenue  would  have  been  £523,740  in  1909-10  and  £630,971  in  1910-11. 
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And  the  financial  position  on  31st  March,  1911  is  officially 

given  as : — 

£  £ 

Surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities  .         .         .         .  147,010 

Amount  sanctioned    in   aid    of    expenditure  for 

1911-12 •     16,967 

Amount  revoted  as  remanet  expenditure      .         .     10,000 
Additional   remanet   expenditure  required  to  be 

revoted 9,131 

36,098 


Balance  net  available  assets  .         .         .  £110,912 

A  further  indication  of  prosperity  is  seen  in  the  increased 
circulation  of  the  new  subsidiary  coinage  which  is  current  in 
both  the  East  Africa  and  Uganda  Protectorates.  According  to 
the  latest  figures  given  the  circulation  has  doubled,  and  the  value 
of  currency  notes  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  the  last  financial  year 
shows  a  rise  of  Es.  9.96.510  over  that  of  the  previous  twelve 
months. 

Turning  to  the  trade  statistics  and  taking  the  same  period  of 
five  years  and  including  importations  on  behalf  of  the  East  Africa 
and  Uganda  administrations,  material  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  Uganda  railway,  specie  and  bullion  and  goods 
in  transit,  we  find  an  increase  of  £368,116  or  29  per  cent,  over 
1906-7;  specie  and  bullion  alone  exceeding  the  year  1909-10 
by  £152,739,  due  in  part  to  the  greater  circulation  among  the 
natives  already  mentioned  and  in  part  to  the  opening  of  new 
branches  by  the  National  Bank  of  India  and  the  Standard  Bank 
of  South  Africa. 

The  National  Bank  of  India  is  quite  an  institution  in  British 
East  Africa.  As  far  back  as  1893  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Bank  to  have  a  branch  at  Zanzibar  for  the  convenience  of  Indian 
traders,  and  three  years  later  a  second  branch,  now  quite  an 
imposing  building,  was  opened  at  Mombasa,  followed  by  a  third 
at  Nairobi  in  1904,  and  a  fourth  at  Entebbe  in  1906.  With 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  Protectorate  the  operations  of  the  bank 
have  likewise  increased,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new 
situation  further  branches  have  been  set  up  at  Kampala,  Kisumu, 
Nakuru  and  Jinja.  Just  as  the  National  Bank  is  looked  upon  as 
the  premier  bank  of  India,  so  the  Standard  Bank  is  regarded  as 
the  premier  bank  of  Africa.  For  some  time  past  the  business 
relations  between  the  East  and  Southern  portions  of  the  African 
continent  have  been  assuming  larger  dimensions,  while  the 
rapid  development  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  and  Uganda 
naturally  claimed  the  attention  of  so  representative  an  African 
house  as  the  Standard  Bank.  Accordingly  branches  were  opened 
at  Zanzibar,  Eldoreb,  Mombasa  and  Nairobi;  quite  recently  a 
new  branch  has  been  established  at  Kampala  in  Uganda.  This 
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bank  is  now  operating  in  the  Cape  Province,  Natal,  Transvaal, 
Orange  Free  State,  Basutoland,  Nyassaland  Protectorate,  East 
Africa  Protectorate,  Uganda  and  Ehodesia,  in  all  it  controls  some 
two  hundred  offices  in  various  parts  of  our  African  possessions. 
Truly  it  may  be  said  to  be  an  Imperial  undertaking,  using  the  term 
Imperial  in  its  wider  sense — that  of  Empire.  As  with  the  National 
Bank  of  India  so  with  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  it  has 
a  great  field  before  it  in  the  two  Protectorates,  and  that  the 
opinion  of  the  chairman  endorses  this  conclusion  is  shown  by  the 
encouraging  reference  made  by  him  to  the  new  sphere  of  the 
Bank's  operations  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Company. 

The  net  revenue  from  import  duty  in  the  East  Africa  Pro- 
tectorate reached  £86,722  in  1910-11, a  rise  of  20  per  cent,  on  the 
money  collected  from  this  source  in  1909-10.  The  largest  item 
on  the  list  of  imports  is  cotton  goods,  which  represent  26  per  cent, 
of  the  total  value  of  the  articles  imported,  and  what  is  still  more 
satisfactory  this  item  is  likely  to  increase  and  even  to  assume  large 
dimensions  with  the  opening  up  of  new  districts,  improved  means 
of  communication  and  the  growing  confidence  of  the  natives  in 
the  administration.  The  continued  increase  in  the  importation  of 
agricultural  implements,  motor-cars,  machinery  and  iron  and  steel 
wares,  indicate  the  steady  development  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country,  while  other  increases  go  to  show 
that  trade  is  rapidly  expanding  among  the  native  population. 
With  the  exception  of  cotton  goods,  kerosene  oil,  sugar  and 
tobacco  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  various  articles 
imported  during  the  year  under  review  is  larger  than  that  of  all 
foreign  countries  put  together.  One  ought  perhaps  to  say  that 
7  per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign  imports  declared  for  home  con- 
sumption was  re-exported  to  neighbouring  countries,  and  mostly 
overland  to  German  East  Africa  by  the  Uganda  railway.  This 
item  is  rapidly  growing  in  size  and  in  value. 

The  total  value  of  exports  during  1910-11  of  British  East 
African  produce  (exclusive  of  Uganda,  German  East  Africa,  the 
Congo  Free  State  and  the  Soudan)  amounted  to  £276,460,  an 
advance  of  45  per  cent,  on  the  preceding  twelve  months.  Hides 
and  skins  form  22  per  cent,  of  this  total,  the  chief  buyers  of  hides 
being  ourselves  and  France,  while  skins  go  to  the  United  States. 
Next  in  importance  is  grain,  and  thirdly  rubber,  the  exports  of 
which  have  beaten  all  previous  records. 

Reviewing  the  foreign  export  trade  Sir  Percy  Girouard, 
whose  able  administration  has  done  so  much  for  British  East 
Africa,  says:— 

The  exports  from  the  Uganda  Protectorate  show  an  excess  of  .£96,033  over 
those  of  British  East  Africa,  and  consist  principally  of  cotton,  ivory,  rubber, 
hides,  skins,  chillies  and  grain.  Uganda's  position  as  a  cotton-producing 
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country  is  particularly  noticeable.  The  export  of  cotton  amounted  to  £203,426, 
or  55  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade.  Five  years  ago  it  was  £5,214  only.  Eubber 
valued  at  £23,963,  hides  and  skins  at  £50,329,  ivory  at  £49,533,  cotton  seed 
at  £10,268,  and  other  products  at  £371,513,  were  exported  from  Uganda, 
showing  an  increase  of  80  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  The  exports  of 
produce  from  German  East  Africa  through  British  East  Africa  amounted  to 
£285,538,  an  increase  of  70  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  The  principal 
items  of  exports  are  hides  and  skins,  rubber,  grain  and  oil  seeds,  coffee  and 
gold.  The  export  of  ivory  from  the  Congo  Free  State  amounted  to  £27,349 
during  the  year  under  review. 

The  chief  ports  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  are  Kilindini 
and  Mombasa,  and  these  are  well  served  by  steamers  of  all 
nationalities.  And  here  let  me  say  that  the  extension  of  the 
Union-Castle  service  up  the  East  Coast  from  Delagoa  Bay  north- 
wards to  Mombasa  is  much  valued  by  settlers  in  British  East 
Africa.  This  historic  line  is  now  under  the  same  control  as  the 
Boyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  combination  of  fleets  will  add  greatly  to  the  convenience  of 
travellers.  For  some  time  a  Union-Castle  service  has  been 
running  via  the  Suez  Canal  to  Mombasa,  Zanzibar,  Port  Amelia, 
Mozambique,  Chinde,  Beira,  Delagoa  Bay  and  Durban,  and  not 
only  are  these  ports  reached  direct,  but  transhipment  is  arranged 
for  Tanga,  Dar-es- Salaam,  Inhambane,  Quilimane,  Ibo  and  other 
East  African  ports.  At  Durban  connections  are  made  with  the 
Company's  mail  steamers  to  and  from  England  via  the  Cape 
route,  thus  enabling  passengers  to  circumnavigate  the  African 
continent. 

Flour-milling  and  saw-milling  in  the  East  Africa  Protectorate 
are  making  satisfactory  progress.  Dairies  have  been  started,  and 
a  daily  edition  of  the  East  African  Standard  is  printed  and  circu- 
lated. Mines  and  minerals  are  in  the  embryo  stage.  The  influx 
of  money  for  farm  development  and  the  continued  arrival  of 
settlers,  many  possessing  substantial  means,  has  led  to  a  general 
rise  in  the  value  of  land  and  a  marked  increase  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  increase  in  sheep  has  surpassed  all  previous  records, 
and  ostrich  farming  has  made  great  strides.  The  output  of  cotton 
has  practically  doubled  that  of  the  previous  year,  but  the  dry  land 
cotton  areas  are  limited,  and  any  great  export  of  cotton  from  them 
must  not  be  expected.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  extensive 
tracts  of  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Tana  and  Juba  rivers,  that, 
with  some  expenditure  on  irrigation  works,  might  well  become 
most  fertile  and  productive.  Experiments  are  being  carried  out 
on  both  rivers  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  most  suitable  seed. 
It  is  estimated  that  some  500,000  acres  of  land  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Juba  Eiver  could  be  irrigated,  which,  under  cotton, 
should  make  an  appreciable  addition  to  the  world's  output. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  few  rubber  plantations  have 
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reached  the  full  tapping  stage  the  rubber  output  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  agricultural  or  plantation  export.  An 
exhaustive  series  of  experiments  has  been  carried  out  with  crops 
considered  suitable  for  growth  in  the  Protectorate  at  the  Nairobi 
Farm,  and  the  number  of  live  stock  on  the  estate  now  exceeds 
eight  hundred.  Everything  is  done  to  lessen  disease  among 
cattle,  and  although  rinderpest  has  caused  heavy  mortality  in 
some  districts,  in  others  it  has  entirely  disappeared. 

A  country  possessing  so  many  commercial  advantages  provides 
an  attractive  field  for  investment,  and  various  companies  are 
being  started  with  a  view  of  seizing  the  opportunities  that 
present  themselves  for  opening  up  leading  enterprises.  Of  these 
one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  successful, 
is  the  British  East  Africa  Corporation,  which  is  associated  with 
the  British  Cotton-Growing  Association,  a  society  incorporated 
under  Koyal  Charter  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  cotton  within 
the  Empire  by  establishing  ginneries,  experimental  plantations 
and  other  accessories  of  the  cotton-producing  industry.  The 
ginnery,  to  which  Sir  Percy  Girouard  calls  attention  in  his 
report,  is  the  property  of  this  Corporation,  which  is  established 
at  Kisumu.  The  installation  consists  of  eighteen  gins  capable 
of  turning  out  over  1,000,000  pounds  of  ginned  cotton  every 
year.  During  the  year  a  new  hydraulic  baling  press  has  been 
imported  and  is  worked  by  gas  generated  from  cotton  seed. 
Other  ginneries  belonging  to  the  Corporation  have  been  erected 
at  Kilindini  and  Malindi.  Practically  all  the  cotton  dealt  with 
comes  from  Uganda,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  export  of  cotton  and  cotton  seed  from  the  neighbour- 
ing protectorate  has  made  a  phenomenal  advance,  and  it  is 
expected  that  even  much  larger  quantities  will  be  exported  in 
1911-1912. 

The  most  recent  official  statement  on  the  subject  of  Uganda 
cotton  runs  as  follows  : — 

Since  October,  1909,  the  value  of  cotton  has  been  high,  and  highly  remunera- 
tive prices  were  paid  to  the  natives  for  the  crop  sown  in  that  year.  Increased 
demands  for  seed  were  made  for  the  1910  sowing,  and  the  amount  distributed 
reached  133  tons,  compared  with  79  tons  during  the  previous  year.  While  the 
seed  distributed  thus  nearly  doubled  in  one  season,  the  crop  considerably  more 
than  doubled,  a  result  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  European  and  native  instructors, 
to  a  better  use  being  made  of  the  seed,  and  to  more  efficient  methods  of  culti- 
vation. During  1910-11  a  system  of  native  cotton  instructors  was  inaugurated, 
and  has  already  proved  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  organisation  of  the 
Agricultural  Department.  The  most  marked  advance  in  cotton  cultivation  has 
taken  place  in  Bukedi  in  the  Eastern  Province,  where  a  rich  soil  and  a  well- 
defined  dry  season  make  conditions  exceptionally  favourable  for  cotton.  It  has 
recently  been  decided  to  restrict  cotton-sowing  to  the  spring  rains  only,  and  to 
cause  the  old  plants  to  be  uprooted  as  soon  as  the  spring  rains  of  the  following 
year  bring  the  picking  season  to  a  conclusion.  This  action  will,  it  is  hoped,  check 
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the  rapid  multiplication  of  insect  pests,  and  reduce  greatly  the  amount  of 
stained  and  dirty  cotton  which  under  existing  conditions  often  finds  its  way  to 
the  market.  Work  in  connection  with  the  propagation  of  cotton  seed  of 
varieties  of  long  staple  is  progressing  favourably,  and  in  1912  this  seed  should 
be  available  for  distribution  on  a  large  scale. 

But  while  the  main  object  of  the  British  East  Africa  Corpora- 
tion's activities  is  cotton,  every  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation 
of  rubber,  coffee,  cocoanuts  and  fibre,  and  great  results  are  antici- 
pated from  the  Company's  fibre  estates  at  Voi.  In  addition  to 
these  enterprises  the  Corporation  undertakes  the  management  of 
private  estates,  and  also  acts  as  general  agents  for  many  well- 
known  firms  in  this  country  having  business  relations  with  the 
two  Protectorates. 

The  matter  of  internal  communications  is  kept  in  constant 
view.  As  regards  the  Uganda  Eailway  the  re-alignment  between 
Mazeras  and  Mackinnon  Eoad  Stations  has  added  to  the  length  of 
the  line,  which  is  now  reckoned  at  585  miles.  There  is  a  marked 
increase  in  the  receipts  from  coaching  traffic  due  mainly  to  the 
greater  number  of  passengers  carried,  rising  to  301,703  compared 
with  226,571  in  1909-10.  Early  in  1910,  an  expenditure  of 
£160,000,  subsequently  increased  to  £180,000,  was  authorised  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway,  about  sixty-two  miles  in  extent,  to 
connect  the  Lake  Kioga  waterways  with  the  Victoria  Nyanza  at 
Jinja,  the  headquarters  of  the  Eastern  Province  of  Uganda.  The 
new  line  is  being  worked  as  an  extension  of  the  Uganda  Eailway, 
Uganda  being  entitled  to  any  profits  earned.  Its  construction 
will  materially  assist  the  development  of  the  fertile  Bukedi 
District,  the  future  main  source  of  the  cotton  supply,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Lake  Kioga  flotilla,  will  ultimately  form  the 
main  traffic  route  for  goods  and  produce  to  and  from  Bunyoro  and 
Lake  Albert.  In  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  important  new 
works  are  being  undertaken  in  connection  with  road  construction. 
The  post  and  telegraphs  have  been  improved  and  the  telephonic 
exchange  at  Nairobi  and  Mombasa  greatly  extended. 

Law  and  order  in  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  receive  every 
attention,  and  crime  is  on  the  downward  grade.  The  convictions 
of  Europeans  are  mostly  for  minor  offences,  and  a  steady  decrease 
is  noticeable  in  those  among  Asiatics,  while  for  the  first  time  for 
thirteen  years  a  check  is  reported  in  the  hitherto  ever-expanding 
figures  of  native  offences.  The  state  of  public  health,  Sir  Percy 
Girouard  tells  us,  was  more  satisfactory  during  1910  than  during 
the  preceding  four  years.  Sanitation,  hospitals  and  asylums  are 
also  matters  considered  to  be  of  first  importance.  As  regards  the 
natives  everything  is  done  to  make  them  happy  and  contented, 
and  they  in  their  turn  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  action 
of  the  authorities.  As  already  noted,  the  working  of  the 
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abolition  of  slavery  has  been  performed  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned.  Educational  advantages  have  been  improved, 
and  a  scheme  is  under  consideration  for  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  chiefs  and  headmen,  so  that  in  their  turn  they  may 
instruct  their  tribes  in  improved  methods  of  agriculture  and 
sanitation. 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  value  of  land  in  the 
Protectorate,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  the  pro- 
cedure of  allotting  land  has  undergone  a  change ;  it  is  now  the 
same  as  in  other  colonies,  while  no  land  is  thrown  open  to 
settlement  which  has  not  been  surveyed.  Apparently  the  sub- 
division of  vacant  land  into  farms  requires  attention,  seeing  there 
are  only  twenty  farms  available  for  allotment.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  year's  rents  was  £10,467,  but  the  amount  was  greatly 
exceeded,  the  rents  realising  £14,053.  Sales  also  show  a  large  rise. 
The  uncertainty  of  private  title  has  occasioned  in  the  past  a  good 
deal  of  dissatisfaction,  and  with  the  object  of  overcoming  this  very 
natural  cause  of  vexation  the  Land  Titles  Ordinance  was  enacted. 
Referring  to  these  and  similar  difficulties,  Sir  Percy  Girouard 
observes  that  with  their  removal  great  attractions  will  be  held  out 
to  the.  profitable  and  secure  investment  of  European  capital,  and, 
whilst  the  native  and  other  owners  will  benefit  by  acquiring  an 
indisputable  title  to  their  land,  Government  will  be  able  to  utilise 
its  new  property  to  the  best  advantage  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
general  economic  development  of  the  country. 

Not  the  least  entertaining  information  in  the  official  report 
of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  is  that  dealing  with  big  game. 
East  Africa  is  the  big  game  hunter's  paradise,  and  authentic 
particulars  on  the  subject  cannot  fail  to  be  welcomed  by  all 
sportsmen.  During  the  year  1910-11  the  number  of  licences 
issued  has  grown  considerably,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table : — 


1909-10.  1910-11. 

Sportsman's  Licence    .                                                    117  124 

140  191 

28  34 

83  105 

28  116 
17 

7  7 

1  1 


Resident's  Licence 
Resident's  14  days'  Licence 
Landholder's  Licence  . 
Special  Elephant  Licence 
Special  Giraffe  Licence 
Employee's  Licence 
Employer's  Licence 


The  increase  of  revenue  arising  from  the  licences  in  general 
is  nearly  £2,000. 

The  large  addition  to  the  number  of  special  licences  is  due  to 

the  fact  that  the  new  Game  Ordinance,  which  came  into  force  at 

the  end  of  1909,  did  not  provide  for  the  inclusion  in  a  sportsman's 

licence  of  an  Elephant  or  Giraffe  Licence,  as  had  previously  been 
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the  case.  There  are  two  Game  Eeserves,  one  lying  to  the 
south  of  the  Uganda  Eailway  between  Tsavo  and  Nairobi  and 
extending  to  the  Southern  Uaso  Nyiro  and  the  Anglo-German 
Boundary ;  the  other  includes  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Northern  Uaso  Nyiro.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
stock  of  game  in  the  Southern  Beserve  is  all  that  can  be  desired, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  disease.  An  attempt  is  to  be  made  to 
acclimatise  the  wild  water  melon  of  the  Kalahari  Desert  (Cucumis 
Gaffer)  in  this  area — a  capital  idea,  as  the  melon  is  excellent  food 
for  game  and  cattle,  and  if  it  grows  successfully  it  should  do 
away  with  much  of  the  trouble  experienced  in  obtaining  food 
and  water  for  Masai  cattle  and  the  game  during  the  droughts. 
A  certain  number  of  dams  are  also  to  be  made  in  suitable  places 
in  the  Beserve.  There  is  a  splendid  stock  of  ostriches  in  the 
Beserve,  and  if  the  hyenas,  which  are  far  too  numerous,  are 
killed  off  with  poison,  the  ostriches  will  increase  rapidly  and 
stock  the  surrounding  country,  to  the  great  advantage  of  ostrich 
farmers.  Much  of  the  Northern  Game  Beserve  is  arid  waterless 
country,  forming  a  natural  stronghold  for  species  adapted  to  such 
conditions,  but  not  a  sanctuary  for  a  large  variety.  Elephants 
and  rhinoceroses  are  numerous,  and  a  number  of  Greater  Kudu 
are  reported. 

The  district  around  Sotik  and  the  Loita  Plains  is  the  one 
most  frequently  visited  by  shooting  parties,  possessing  as  it  does 
a  considerable  variety  of  game.  It  is  well  stocked,  but  no  ranger 
has  ever  been  available  to  look  after  it,  and  the  information 
received  is  not  always  reliable.  Wildebeest  are  breeding  well  on 
the  Loita  Plains.  The  Bift  Valley  District,  though  a  settled  area, 
still  holds  a  wonderful  head  of  game.  Eland  and  Neumann's 
hartebeest  have  increased  considerably  from  the  time  their  protec- 
tion in  this  district  was  made  the  subject  of  special  legislation. 
There  are  more  zebra  in  proportion  in  the  Bift  Valley  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  Athi  Plains  District  is  as  a 
rule  only  visited  by  sportsmen  for  lion  hunting.  In  spite  of  this, 
and  the  fact  that  the  local  settlers  kill  every  lion  they  can,  these 
animals  appear  to  be  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  more  troublesome. 
With  the  exception  of  wildebeest  and  rhinoceros,  the  usual  game 
of  the  plains  is  still  abundant. 

Another  valuable  game  country  is  the  district  embracing  the 
Biver  Tana  and  the  Northern  Uaso  Nyiro ;  it  is  becoming  a  favourite 
with  sportsmen  owing  to  the  greater  facilities  for  transport  to 
Fort  Hall.  As  transport  improves  this  shooting  ground  will  very 
much  increase  in  value  as  it  contains  a  large  variety  of  game. 
Formerly  the  Uasin  Gishu  Plateau  District  was  a  popular  shooting 
ground,  but  the  land  south  of  the  Nzoia  Biver  is  now  almost 
entirely  taken  up  by  settlers,  mostly  Boers.  Some  of  the  settlers, 
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however,  are  making  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  game  on  at  least 
part  of  their  land.  North  of  the  Nzoia  River  there  is  an  exten- 
sive and  valuable  game  country  which  it  is  understood  will  shortly 
be  placed  in  charge  of  a  ranger. 

TABLE  SHOWING  A  RETURN  OF  GAME  KILLED  IN  THE  EAST  AFRICA  PEOTECTOBATE 
ON  ALL  LICENCES  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Elephant    . 

Rhinoceros 

Hippopotamus     . 

Buffalo 

Eland 

Zebra  (Grevy's)    . 

Zebra  (Common) 

Oryx  (Callotis)     . 

Oryx  (Beisa) 

Water  Buck 

Giraffe 

Sable  Antelope    .         . 

Roan  Antelope    . 

Greater  Kudu 

Lesser  Kudu 

Topi   .... 

Coke's  Hartebeest 

Neumann's  Hartebeest 

Jackson's  Hartebeest  . 

Thomas'  Kob 


46 
227 

55 
141 

84 

67 
646 

12 
236 
310 

17 
7 

29 
1 

49 
159 
643 

24 
227 

27 


Bongo 
Palla  . 
Wildebeest . 
Grant's  Gazelle  . 
Waller's  Gazelle  . 
Duiker 
Dik  Dik      . 
Oribi  . 
Suni  . 
Klipspringer 
Ward's  Reedbuck 
Chambers'  Reedbuck 
Thompson's  Gazelle 
Peter's  Gazelle    . 
Bushbuck   . 
Colobi  Monkeys  . 
Marabout    . 
Egret 

Steinbuek  . 
Paa    . 


On  the  whole  the  big  game  prospects  are  most  satisfactory. 
There  has  been  much  less  disease,  and  the  plentiful  rains  which 
fell  early  in  1911  have  produced  abundance  of  food  and  led  to 
an  increase  in  the  stock.  Eland  and  buffalo  appear  to  be 
adding  to  their  numbers  all  over  the  country,  and  wildebeest  are 
becoming  more  numerous.  Ostriches  have  increased  considerably 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Protectorate.  The  rhinoceros  (many 
are  killed  in  self-defence)  is  decreasing  fast,  as  is  inevitable  with 
so  slow  a  breeder.  With  regard  to  elephants,  the  herds  of  cows 
and  young  elephants  are  holding  their  own,  but  the  larger  bulls 
are  getting  scarce,  and  those  with  heavy  tusks  are  now  rather 
difficult  to  find. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  and 
Uganda  taken,  in  the  main,  from  the  latest  official  publications 
dealing  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  a  story  reflecting  the  greatest  credit  on  British 
officials  and  British  settlers  in  East  Africa,  a  story  of  which  the 
British  Government  and  the  British  race  may  well  feel  proud. 

IMPERIALIST. 
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ELECTORAL    REFORM   AND    PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION 

BY  FRANK  H.  WITTS 

THE  summer  recess  affords  a  welcome  opportunity  for  con- 
sidering the  legislation  which  is  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  absence  of  speech-making  and  in  the  calm  which  precedes 
a  storm,  it  is  possible  to  put  the  Government  measures  in  their 
true  perspective  and  criticise  them  accordingly.  But  the  Govern- 
ment programme  is  large,  is  larger  in  fact  than  can  be  conveniently 
dealt  with  within  the  limits  of  a  single  session,  and  with  a 
revolution,  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  before 
the  country,  other  measures  are  likely  to  escape  notice.  Among 
these  is  the  Franchise  Bill,  which  is  also  revolutionary,  though 
its  effects,  depending  on  the  future  for  their  realisation,  are  not 
immediately  recognised.  Any  electoral  reform  must  be  revolution- 
ary in  character,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  show  that  the  present 
Bill  is  a  half  measure  and  suffers  from  the  defects  of  half 
measures.  If  electoral  reform  is  to  be  carried  out,  it  should  be 
thorough  and  complete ;  one  revolution  and  not  a  series  of 
revolutions. 

There  is  a  very  general  opinion  in  the  country  that  electoral 
reform  is  imperatively  necessary ;  the  present  Franchise  Bill 
being  only  a  part  of  the  reform  that  is  needed  fails  to  secure 
general  approval.  Electoral  reform  has  four  aspects,  which  it 
will  be  convenient  to  define.  First  there  is  the  demand  for  a 
change  in  the  basis  of  the  franchise ;  the  rise  of  democracy  has 
discredited  the  principle  of  plural  voting,  and  has  created  a 
demand  for  manhood,  if  not  for  adult,  suffrage.  Secondly  there 
is  the  necessity  for  redistributing  seats  ;  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  population  and  its  segregation  in  new  areas  have  caused  the 
electorate  in  the  constituencies  to  vary  from  2,000  to  over  50,000, 
and  the  consequent  unfairness  is  easily  appreciated.  Thirdly 
there  is  the  desire  to  alter  the  electoral  method  in  such  a  way 
that  in  a  three-cornered  fight  the  elected  candidate  shall  represent 
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a  majority  of  the  electors  ;  and  lastly  there  is  the  growing  demand 
for  the  adequate  representation  of  minorities.  These  different 
aspects  are  interdependent,  and  there  can  be  no  real  solution  of 
the  electoral  problem  without  recourse  to  a  system  which  shall 
satisfy  the  last  demand. 

The  Liberal  Government  poses  as  the  representative  of 
democracy,  and  at  the  wish,  if  not  at  the  command,  of  the  Labour 
Party  has  introduced  the  Franchise  Bill,  which  abolishes  plural 
voting  and  introduces  manhood  suffrage.  The  principle  of  one 
man  one  vote  is,  however,  no  remedy  for  electoral  deficiencies  so 
long  as  there  is  no  redistribution  of  seats.  The  inequalities  in  the 
size  of  the  constituencies  are  in  fact  much  more  unfair  than  plural 
voting.  A  man  possesses  two  or  more  votes  because  he  possesses 
a  greater  amount  of  property  than  other  people,  but  under  the 
present  distribution  the  value  of  a  single  vote  is  increased  simply 
because  it  happens  to  be  cast  in  a  small  constituency,  and  not 
because  of  any  special  qualification  belonging  to  the  elector.  In 
other  words,  if  it  is  unfair  that  a  man  should  possess  ten  votes,  it 
is  even  more  unfair  that  one  man's  vote  should  be  worth  ten 
times  more  than  another's. 

The  attitude  of  the  Opposition  towards  the  Franchise  Bill 
therefore  is  that  redistribution  of  seats  is  far  more  urgent  than 
franchise  reform.  The  Government  admit  the  principle  of  one 
man  one  vote  but  not  the  corollary  principle  of  one  vote  one  value, 
and  because  of  this  defect  their  Bill  excites  but  little  enthusiasm  in 
the'country.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  suppose  that  redistribution  of 
seats  will  guarantee  that  each  vote  shall  be  of  equal  value,  and  the 
Unionist  Party  should  pause  before  giving  their  official  cognisance 
to  this  doctrine.  Equal  constituencies  will  be  unfair  on  minorities, 
and  this  unfairness  is  likely  to  operate  with  greatest  effect  against 
the  Unionist  Party,  for  Unionism,  with  certain  exceptions,  does 
not  find  its  chief  support  in  the  large  manufacturing  and  industrial 
centres  of  population.  Take  for  the  sake  of  example  the  result  of 
the  December  1910  election  in  Sheffield.  In  the  five  divisions 
taken  together  the  Liberals  had  a  majority  of  2,473  votes,  but  only 
secured  two  out  of  the  three  seats.  With  the  unfairness  of  this 
result  we  are  not  concerned  at  the  moment,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
when  redistribution  takes  place  the  large  Liberal  majority  in  two 
divisions  might  be  so  distributed  throughout  the  five  divisions  as 
to  swamp  the  small  Unionist  majorities  in  their  three  divisions^ 
a  process  known  as  gerrymandering.  The  return  of  five  Liberals 
from  Sheflield  would  be  as  unfair  as  the  present  result,  for  then 
24,538  Unionist  votes  would  be  unrepresented.  This  is  not  an 
extreme  case,  for  the  danger  of  gerrymandering  is  real.  Unionists 
should  therefore  seek  out  a  better  electoral  method  than  that  of 
setting  up  equal  constituencies,  which  will  not  give  one  vote  one. 
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value;  for  the  vote  given  to  a  minority  that  fails  to  return  a 
member  cannot  be  as  valuable  as  the  vote  given  to  a  majority 
that  does  return  a  member. 

The  third  aspect  of  electoral  reform  has  lately  been  forced 
into  prominence  by  the  strained  relations  between  the  Liberal 
and  Labour  Parties,  the  latter  of  which  insists  on  its  undoubted 
right  to  run  a  candidate  of  its  own.  The  Labour  vote  is  largely 
drawn  from  the  Liberal,  and  as  a  result  of  the  split  the  Unionist 
candidate  has  not  infrequently  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
and  has  been  elected,  though  without  an  absolute  majority.  The 
Liberals  have  therefore  been  considering  the  alternative  vote, 
the  second  ballot,  and  other  electoral  devices  as  a  means  of 
ensuring  that  no  candidate  without  an  actual  majority  can  be 
elected.  The  recent  elections  in  Germany  have  conclusively 
proved  the  inefficiency  of  the  second  ballot,  and  it  is  most 
improbable  that  the  alternative  vote  would  work  satisfactorily 
in  single  member  constituencies,  for  it  is  always  possible  for  a 
combination  of  two  parties  to  prevent  the  success  of  a  third. 

The  grievance  against  three-cornered  fights  finds  redress  in 
multi-member  constituencies,  which  in  turn  are  a '  means  of 
providing  for  the  adequate  representation  of  minorities.  Multi- 
member  constituencies  imply  the  abolition  of  the  majority  system 
of  election  and  a  new  electoral  method.  If  it  is  unfair  that  a  party 
should  secure  representation  without  polling  a  majority  of  the 
electorate,  it  is  no  less  unfair  that  one  party  should  be  permanently 
in  a  minority  and  never  secure  representation.  To  abolish  safe  seats 
of  this  kind,  which,  whether  Unionist,  Liberal  or  Labour,  are  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  to  do  away  with  three- 
cornered  contests  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  guaranteeing  the 
proper  representation  of  the  minority  under  all  conditions.  The 
abolition  of  single  member  constituencies  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  majority  method  of  election  involve  as  a  substitute  a 
proportional  system.  The  principle  is  not  that  each  vote  shall 
be  equally  valuable,  but  that  each  vote  shall  be  equally  effective, 
and  this  is  the  principle  on  which  proportional  representation 
is  based. 

Proportionalists  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  not  confined  to 
one  party,  and  the  Proportional  [Representation  Bill,  which  is 
now  before  Parliament,  is  backed  by  eminent  members  of  all 
parties.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  Bill  will  make  any  further 
progress  at  present ;  the  congestion  of  business  is  absolutely 
unprecedented,  and  the  House  has  no  time  to  afford  reasonable 
discussion  of  the  measure.  Representation  to  be  real  must  be 
proportional,  and,  if  it  is  unreal,  the  whole  system  of  representative 
government  is  in  danger ;  realisation  of  this  fact  is  adding  daily 
to  the  number  of  proportionalists,  but  there  are  still  a  great  many 
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people  prejudiced  against  it.  They  may  recognise  its  necessity, 
but  yet  think  that  such  a  scheme  will  be  too  complicated  to  work 
in  the  country,  and,  if  it  does  work,  will  tend  to  destroy  the 
system  of  government  by  party.  For  the  benefit  of  these  men, 
whether  politicians  or  not,  the  Bill  needs  description  and  explana- 
tion, and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  fears  as  to  its 
practicability  and  effects  are  groundless. 

The  following  memorandum  prefaces  the  Bill  explaining  the 
objects  and  scope  of  the  measure : 

The  object  of  this  Bill  is  to  provide  for  the  election  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (other  than  members  from  Ireland)  on  the  system  of 
proportional  representation  now  in  use  in  South  Africa  and  in  a  part  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth,  known  as  the  single  transferable  vote. 

The  system  involves  the  consolidation  of  the  existing  constituencies 
returning  one  or  two  members  into  constituencies  returning  three  or  more 
members,  and  the  Bill  therefore  sketches  out  for  Great  Britain  a  scheme  of 
redistribution  in  which  the  average  number  of  members  suggested  for  each 
constituency  is  a  fraction  over  five — the  number  actually  proposed  to  be 
returned  by  a  single  constituency  in  the  pending  Government  of  Ireland  Bill. 

On  the  system  of  voting  proposed  the  number  of  votes  necessary  in  each 
constituency  to  secure  the  return  of  one  member  is  approximately  the  result  of 
a  division  of  all  the  votes  cast  by  the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled,  and  is  called 
the  "  quota."  In  order  to  prevent  waste  of  votes  provision  is  made  for  the 
transfer  of  votes  in  excess  of  the  quota  given  to  any  one  candidate,  and  also  for 
the  transfer  of  votes  given  to  candidates  whose  supporters  are  less  in  number 
than  the  quota.  Such  votes  are  transferred  to  the  candidate  whom  the  voters 
indicate  on  their  ballot  papers  as  next  in  order  of  their  preference. 

The  Bill  does  not  deal  with  any  extension  of  the  franchise,  nor  (except 
incidentally  by  reason  of  the  extension  of  the  size  of  constituencies)  does  it 
affect  the  registration  laws.  It  does  not  extend  to  Ireland.  Further,  it  does 
not  propose  any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  membership  of  the  House  of 
Commons  nor  any  re-allotment  of  representation  among  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  presents  a  scheme  of  constituencies  which  may  be 
adapted  to  any  decisions  hereafter  to  be  arrived  at  by  Parliament  in  respect  of 
these  matters. 

The  Bill  does  not  extend  to  Ireland,  because  the  question  of 
the  Government  of  Ireland  is  now  sub  judice.  For  a  similar 
reason  it  does  not  alter  the  franchise,  and  it  is  generally  allowed 
that  the  basis  of  the  franchise  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
problem ;  it  can  best  be  treated  in  a  separate  measure.  Though 
it  be  admitted  that  no  reform  of  the  electoral  system  will  be 
complete  without  dealing  with  these  questions,  the  real  urgency 
is  to  secure  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  proportional 
representation,  by  means  of  which  every  electoral  problem  will  be 
simplified.  To  introduce  this  principle  is  the  aim  and  object  of 
the  present  Bill.  By  its  provisions,  single-member  constituencies 
are  abolished  in  favour  of  multi-member  constituencies,  so  that 
every  shade  of  feeling  has  a  chance  of  being  represented.  For 
the  majority  system  of  election  is  substituted  the  quota  system ; 
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that  is  to  say,  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  for  a  candidate  to 
poll  a  majority  or  the  greatest  number  of  the  votes ;  his  election 
will  depend  on  his  securing  a  certain  proportion  of  the  votes. 
The  transferable  vote,  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole  system, 
ensures  that  the  smallest  possible  number  of  votes  are  wasted. 
The  elector  has  only  one  vote,  but  on  the  ballot  paper  he  can 
indicate  by  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  his  various  preferences 
among  the  candidates,  and  if  his  vote  is  not  wanted  for  one 
candidate  it  can  be  used  for  another. 

It  is  argued  that  the  masses  cannot  be  expected  to  carry  out 
this  scheme  and  write  these  numbers  against  the  names  on  the 
ballot  papers  without  spoiling  them.  If  this  is  true  it  is  deplorable 
that  the  destinies  of  the  country  should  be  largely  in  the  hands  of 
a  class  as  illiterate  as  this  argument  makes  out.  That  it  is  not 
true  is  proved  by  the  successful  working  of  proportional  systems 
in  other  countries  such  as  Belgium,  Sweden,  Tasmania.  An 
even  more  remarkable  refutation  of  this  line  of  argument  is  that 
working  men  have  themselves  adopted  the  transferable  vote 
system  in  several  of  their  trade  union  elections  and  have  used  it 
with  complete  success. 

The  argument  is  therefore  shifted.  If  the  proportional  system 
is  practicable,  it  is  attacked  because  of  its  effect  on  party  govern- 
ment. It  is  said  that  it  will  give  rise  to  a  number  of  small  groups, 
and  will  make  party  government  unstable  if  not  impossible. 
Proportional  representation  will  undoubtedly  weaken  the  party 
ties,  but  the  party  organisation  will  remain  as  strong  as  ever. 
Independent  candidates  will  be  elected,  but  they  will  find  a  place 
within  the  party  because  the  party  programme  will  be  enlarged. 
To  take  an  illustration  from  the  present  position  of  parties,  it  is 
probable,  if  not  certain,  that  under  a  proportional  system  Free 
Traders  would  have  been  able  to  remain  part  of  and  included  in 
the  Unionist  Party;  this  would  have  given  the  party  more 
strength  for  the  constitutional  struggle.  Under  the  present 
system  it  has  been  vital  for  the  Unionist  Party  to  exclude 
from  its  ranks  all  Free  Traders.  This  illustration  makes  clear 
that  the  probable  result  of  the  new  system  will  be  to  strengthen 
party  government  by  widening  the  programmes  of  the  great 
parties. 

In  addition  it  will  counteract  the  extreme  results  of  what  is 
known  as  the  swing  of  the  pendulum.  Under  the  majority 
system  the  transference  of  comparatively  few  votes  from  one  side 
to  the  other  makes  or  unmakes  a  government ;  a  majority  is 
obtained  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  votes  obtained  in  the  country.  In  the  General  Election  of 
1886  the  Conservative  Party  secured  a  majority  of  104  in  the 
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House  of  Commons,  though  they  had  polled  an  actual  minority  of 
votes  in  the  country.  This  could  never  happen  under  a  propor- 
tional system,  for  the  position  of  parties  in  the  House  will  always 
faithfully  reflect  the  feeling  in  the  country.  For  this  very  reason 
government  by  party  will  be  strengthened  and  solidified,  for  the 
government  in  office  will  know  that  it  possesses  the  support  of 
the  country;  its  legislation  will  be  in  consequence  more  dis- 
interested and  more  useful. 

Practical  experience  shows  that  party  government  is  in  no 
danger  from  proportional  representation,  for  in  those  countries 
where  it  has  already  been  established  government  by  party  has 
not  collapsed.  In  Belgium,  where  elections  under  a  proportional 
system  were  lately  held  for  the  seventh  time,  the  clericals  have 
maintained  themselves  in  power.  There  were  violent  outbreaks 
at  the  declaration  of  the  polls,  but  they  were  demonstrations 
against  the  plural  vote  and  not  against  the  system  of  voting.  In 
Tasmania,  where  the  transferable  vote  system  of  proportional 
representation  is  in  force,  the  representation  has  been  exact  and 
the  strength  of  the  government  largely  augmented.  It  would  be 
unnecessary  to  multiply  instances  ;  granted  that  under  proportional 
representation  the  party  organisations  remain  intact,  it  follows 
that  a  party  which  obtains  a  real  proportional  majority  is  in  a 
stronger  position  than  a  party  which,  under  the  present  system, 
possesses  a  majority  in  the  Commons  which  may  not  represent 
a  similar  majority  in  the  country.  Far  from  creating  a  number 
of  small  groups,  the  experience  of  other  countries  has  been  that 
the  new  system  has  driven  the  small  groups  to  combine  for  pur- 
poses of  organisation,  and  has  thus  lessened  the  number  of  parties 
in  the  legislature.  Proportional  representation  will  not  destroy 
the  party  system,  but,  by  making  the  representation  real,  will  put 
new  life  into  what  is  now  effete  and  worn  out. 

If  the  majority  system  of  single  member  constituencies  be  re- 
tained, any  government  which  embarks  on  redistribution  lays  itself 
open  to  the  charge  of  gerrymandering  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  altering 
the  electoral  areas  in  such  a  way  as  to  spread  its  own  majority  over 
as  many  constituencies  as  possible.  This  is  a  charge  which  it  is 
easier  to  make  than  to  refute.  The  delineation  of  new  electoral 
areas  for  single  member  constituencies  would,  in  any  case,  be  a 
task  of  considerable  difficulty  owing  to  the  necessity  of  disturbing 
local  divisions  and  thereby  arousing  local  jealousies.  Further, 
any  such  redistribution  cannot  be  final,  and  will  again  become 
necessary  in  the  course  of  a  few  decades. 

All  these  difficulties  are  overcome  by  the  redistribution  scheme 
attached  to  the  Proportional  [Representation  Bill  and  reproduced 
below : — 
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REDISTRIBUTION  SCHEME  FOR  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Population  (1911),  36,075,269;  number  of  members  (exclusive  of  university  members), 
490  ;  quota  (per  member),  73,623  ;  number  of  university  members,  5. 


Counties. 

Population 
of 
Counties. 

No.  of 
Mem- 
bers. 

Sub-divisions,  if  any. 

Population 
of  Sub- 
divisions.* 

No.  of 
Mem- 
bers. 

Bedford     .     .     . 

194,625 

3 

Berks  .... 

271,028 

4 

Bucks  .... 

219,583 

3 

Cambridge     with) 
Hunts    .      .     ./ 

253,667 

3 

Cheshire   .     ,     . 

954,919 

13 

West  Cheshire  .... 

380,950 

5 

East  Cheshire   .... 

373,346 

5 

The  remainder,  entitled  to 

3  members,  is  included 

with  part  of  Lanes,  in 

192,093 

3 

"  Stockport  "  composite 

division  f             ... 

„ 

13 

Cornwall  .      .     . 

328,131 

5 

Cumberland  with  "I 
Westmorland  .  ) 

329,355 

5 

Derby  .... 

638,562 

9 

North  Derby     .... 
South  Derby     .... 

335,738 
375,776 

4 
5 

9 

Devon  .... 

699,739 

9 

Exeter  or  North  Devon    . 

381,970. 

5 

Plymouth  or  South  Devon  I 

with      Plymouth      and  > 

316,770 

4 

Devonport     .     .     .     .) 

— 

9 

Dorset. 

223,274 

3 

Durham    . 

1,370,011 

19 

North-East  Durham  . 

585,659 

8 

South-East  Durham   .      . 

394,899 

5 

West  Durham  .... 

407,626 

6 

19 

Essex  .... 

1,351,102 

19 

North  Essex      .... 

504,076 

7 

South  Essex      .... 

426,167 

6 

Ham  

422,606 

6 

19 

Gloucester 

736,125 

10 

Bristol    

357,059 

5 

County    

379,066 

5 

10 

Hants  .... 

950,678 

13 

Portsmouth    and    South-"! 
ampton     / 

468,642 

7 

North  and  West  Hants     . 

392,463 

5 

Isle  of  Wight    .... 

88,193 

1 

13 

*  The  total  of  the  figures  in  this  column  usually  does  not  exactly  agree  with  the 
total  population  of  the  county  as  given  in  the  second  column,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  figures  in  this  column  are  taken  from  parliamentary  areas  which  usually  differ 
from  the  administrative  areas  which  the  figures  of  column  2  relate  to. 

f  The  Stockport  division  includes  parts  of  Lanes,  and  Cheshire,  and  returns 
5  members.  Population  (about),  351,825. 
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REDISTRIBUTION  SCHEME   FOR  ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 


Counties. 

Population 
of 
Counties. 

No.  of 
Mem- 
bers. 

Sub-divisions,  if  any. 

Population 
of  Sub- 
divisions.* 

No.  of 
Mem- 
bers. 

Hereford  (see 
Shropshire). 
Hertford  . 
Hunts  (sec   Cam- 
bridge). 
Kent    .... 

311,321 
1  045  661 

4 
14 

East  Kent    

357,852 

5 

South  Kent  

268,470 

4 

North  Kent  

394,267 

5 

Lanes.       .     .      . 

4,768,474 

64 

North  or  Lancaster  Div.  . 
Preston  Div  

191,868 
446,010 

14 

3 
6 

Blackburn  and  Burnley   . 
Southport  and  Bootle  . 
Liverpool     

524,632 
312,722 
746,566 

7 
4 
10 

S.  or  Wigan  

495,306 

7 

442,322 

6 

Oldham  .     .           ... 

373,670 

5 

Salford    

401,176 

5 

Manchester  .     .           .     . 

714,427 

9 

Leicester  with\ 
Rutland      .     ./ 
Lincoln 

496,950 
564,013 

7 
8 

The  remaining  portion  of 
Lanes,  is  entitled  to  2 
members  and  is  included 
with  part  of  Cheshire  in 
Stockport  Div.  (approx.) 

Lindsey  

159,732 
369,821 

2 
64 
5 

London     . 

4,522,961 

60 

Holland  and  Kesteveu 

City  and  Westminster 
Marylebone       .... 
Chelsea  

194,192 

179,934 
564,760 
513,734 

3 

8 

5 
7 

7 

Wandsworth     .... 
Lambeth      .... 

311,402 
465,919 

4 
6 

Southwark  

579,268 

7 

487,721 

6 

Tower  Hamlets 
Hackney      

442,473 
462,332 

6 
6 

Finsbury      

495,418 

6 

Middlesex      .     . 

Monmouth     . 
Norfolk     .     .     . 
Northampton 
Northumberland 

Nottingham  . 
Oxford       .     .     . 
Rutland  (see 
Leicester). 
Shropshire      andl 
Hereford     .     .  j 
Somerset  ,     ,     . 

1,126,694 

395,778 
499,049 
348,552 
697,016 

604,077 
199,277 

360,575 
458,074 

15 

5 

7 
5 
9 

8 
3 

5 
6 

Middlesex,  East     .     .     . 
Middlesex,  West    .     .     . 

Newcastle  and  Tyneside  . 
Northumberland  County. 

505,727 
643,331 

416,694 
278,003 

60 

7 
8 

15 

5 
4 

9 
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REDISTRIBUTION   SCHEME   FOR  ENGLAND  AND   WALES— continued. 


Counties. 

Population 
of 
Counties. 

No.  of 
Mem- 
bers. 

Sub-divisions,  if  any. 

Population 
of  Sub- 
divisions.* 

No.  of 
Mem- 
bers. 

Stafford,  with 

Wolverhampton  Div.  . 

689,743 

9 

Dudley    (less 

Stoke-on-Trent  Div.    . 

338,589 

5 

recent   addi- 

1 330,904 

18 

Burton  Div.      .... 

291,375 

4 

tions     to    Bir- 

mingham) . 

18 

Suffolk      .      .      . 

394,080 

5 

Surrey 

845,544 

H 

Croydon  Div  

456,559 

6 

Guildford  Div  

388  |  394 

5 

11 

Sussex      .     .     . 

663,416 

9 

Brighton  or  West  Div.     . 

352,278 

6 

Hastings  or  East  Div. 

197,088 

3 

9 

Warwick  and  Bir-\ 

Warwick  Co  

407,308 

6 

mingham   .      .  / 

1,247,637 

17 

Birmingham     .... 

840,329 

11 

Westmorland  (see 

17 

Cumberland). 

Wilts  

286,876 

4 

Worcester,   with-N 

out  Dudley  (de- 

ducting elector- 

ates   added    to 
Birmingham 

336,652 

5 

since  1911  cen- 

sus; population 

138,399)      .     :) 

Yorks  .... 

3,980,491 

54 

North  Riding    .... 

374,786 

5 

East  Riding      .... 

432,804 

6 

West  Riding     .... 

York  Div  

335,900 

5 

Ripon  Div  

218,642 

3 

Bradford  Div  

422,860 

6 

Halifax  and  Huddersfield. 

388,145 

5 

Wakefield  Div  

419,939 

6 

Rotherham  Div.     . 

508,647 

6 

Leeds      

445,586 

6 

Sheffield.     .           .     . 

454,653 

6 

WALES  : 

54 

Anglesey,    Car- 

narvon    and 

221,565 

3 

Merioneth    . 

Flint  and  Den-) 
bigh   .     .     ./ 

237,516 

3 

Montgomery,' 

Cardigan, 
Radnor    and 

194,911 

3 

Brecknock    . 

Carmarthen! 

and    P  e  m-  i 

250,386 

4 

broke  .      .      .  ) 

Glamorgan 

1,121,062 

16 

Cardiff  Div  

319,384 

5 

Merthyr  Div  

429,486 

6 

Swansea  Div.    . 

371,554 

5 

490 

16 

University) 

Members      .  j 

495 
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REDISTRIBUTION  SCHEME  FOR  SCOTLAND. 

Population  (1911),  4,759,445 ;  number  of  members  (exclusive  of  university 
members),  70 ;  number  of  university  members,  2. 


Constituency. 

Population. 

No.  of 
Members. 

Glasgow  North  (with  outer  ring)  

691  000? 

9 

Glasgow  South  (with  outer  ring)  
Edinburgh  and  Leith   ...                 

338000? 
401  368 

4 
5 

Edinburgh  County  less  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  Haddington, 
Peebles,  Selkirk,  Roxburgh  and  Berwick      

266,240 

4 

Dumfries  and  Galloway     

143  177 

3 

Ayrshire  

268332 

4 

Lanark     

465  000? 

6 

Dumbarton  and  Renfrew  

406,000' 

6 

Linlithgow,  Stirling,  Clackmannan  and  Kinross  .... 
Fife     

279,108 
267  734 

4 
4 

Perth  and  Forfar     

405,758 

6 

Aberdeen,  Kincardine  and  Banff  

413  759 

6 

Argyll  and  Bute.     

89,087 

2 

Inverness  Nairn  and  Elgin    

140016 

3 

Caithness,  Sutherland,  Ross  and  Cromarty      

129,541 

3 

53,807 

1 

University  Members     , 

2 

The  majority  of  the  new  electoral  areas  are  the  county  areas ; 
some  of  the  smaller  counties  are  grouped  together,  some  of  the 
larger  are  divided  according  to  the  recognised  divisions,  for  instance, 
Yorkshire  into  Hidings.  The  larger  Parliamentary  boroughs  have 
been  made  into  constituencies,  the  smaller  have  been  included  in 
the  county  constituency.  London  has  been  divided  into  ten  con- 
stituencies, Glasgow  into  two.  The  average  number  of  members 
to  each  constituency  is  five  ;  Birmingham  has  eleven  ;  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  group  have  one  each,  thus 
proving  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  multi-member  constit- 
uencies. The  census  results  of  1911  have  been  used,  and  members 
allotted  to  the  various  constituencies  on  the  basis  of  total  popula- 
tion. The  quota  per  member  in  England  and  Wales  is  just  over 
73,000  ;  in  Scotland  is  nearly  68,000 ;  if  the  scheme  were  applied 
to  Ireland  the  quota  in  that  country  would  be  very  much  smaller. 
In  addition  five  University  members  are  to  be  elected  in  England 
and  two  in  Scotland. 

It  is  at  once  obvious  that  under  this  scheme  no  gerrymandering 
is  possible;  the  boundaries  of  the  new  electoral  areas  are  not 
arbitrary,  but  are  those  of  counties  and  boroughs,  or  divisions  of 
counties  or  boroughs,  which  are  already  recognised  for  adminis- 
trative purposes.  No  new  areas  are  formed,  and  the  advantage  is 
gained  of  having  electoral  areas  coincident  with  administrative 
areas.  But  the  supreme  merit  of  the  whole  scheme  is  that  it  is  a 
final  settlement  of  the  distribution  problem  because  of  its  elasticity. 
The  electoral  areas  need  never  be  changed,  but  as  population  passes 
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from  one  to  the  other  seats  may  be  transferred  accordingly.  The 
facility  with  which  redistribution  can  be  carried  out  under  a 
proportional  system  is  the  most  important  argument  in  its  favour, 
and  one  to  which  the  greatest  prominence  should  be  given. 

Such  is  the  main  outline  of  the  Proportional  Eepresentation 
Bill.  The  actual  details  relating  to  the  use  of  the  transferable  vote 
have  been  omitted,  because  they  primarily  concern  the  returning 
officers  and  specialists  in  electioneering  devices  ;  they  do  not 
concern  the  argument  as  to  the  advantages  and  need  of  pro- 
portional representation.  On  examination  they  will  be  found  to 
be  practicable  and  easily  understood ;  votes  are  transferred  with 
mathematical  precision  and  every  element  of  chance  is  eliminated. 

Proportional  representation  is  the  obvious  and  certain  cure 
for  all  electoral  ills,  and  is  recognised  as  such  by  all  who  have 
seriously  studied  the  question.  The  principal  problem  in  the 
policy  of  Home  Kule  is  to  provide  for  the  due  representation  of 
the  Protestant  minority ;  this  problem  can  only  be  solved  by  a 
proportional  system,  and  Ireland  is  gradually  awaking  to  the  fact. 
The  Bill  for  the  Better  Government  of  Ireland  will  at  least  have 
done  some  good  if  it  is  instrumental  in  bringing  into  prominence 
the  principles  and  methods  of  proportional  representation.  There 
is,  however,  an  even  more  encouraging  sign  of  the  times,  for  the 
French  legislative  chamber  have  recently  adopted  an  electoral 
Bill  based  on  proportional  principles.  It  does  not  concern  us 
that  the  French  Bill  differs  in  detail  from  the  English ;  what  is 
important  is  that  the  great  democracy  across  the  channel  has 
realised  the  need  of  the  proportional  principle. 

By  the  passage  of  the  Parliament  Act  the  House  of  Commons 
has  made  itself  the  sovereign  authority,  and  therefore  it  is  dis- 
quieting to  find  a  general  complaint  that  the  deliberations  of  that 
House  have  ceased  to  be  as  important  as  before.  It  is  not  the 
complaint  of  the  Unionist  Party  alone,  it  is  shared  by  the  friends 
of  the  present  administration.  It  is  not  that  the  individual 
members  of  the  House  are  more  lacking  than  their  predecessors 
in  the  qualities  that  make  statesmen,  it  is  not  that  the  party 
machine  is  so  perfect  that  the  results  of  divisions  are  known  in 
advance,  it  is  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  ceased  to  be  really 
representative. 

Eepresentation  can  only  be  real  when  it  is  proportional,  and 
thus  a  system  of  proportional  representation,  while  providing  a 
solution  of  the  electoral  problem,  will  at  the  same  time  add  to  the 
prestige  and  dignity  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

FRANK  H.  WITTS. 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

BY  DIPLOMATIST 

a  RE  AT  BRITAIN  AND   GERMANY 

IP  we  except  the  disturbed  situation  in  Turkey  and  the 
consequential  unrest  in  the  Balkan  States,  the  European  baro- 
meter stands  higher  than  it  has  done  for  some  time  past.  In 
making  this  statement  I  do  not,  of  course,  forget  that  Italy  and 
Turkey  are  still  at  war,  but  as  the  sphere  of  their  operations 
is  far  removed  from  the  centre  in  both  cases,  these  hostilities 
hardly  come  within  the  purview  of  European  politics.  It  will  be 
different  when  terms  of  peace  come  to  be  discussed  between  the 
two  combatants,  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties  now  dividing 
them  can  hardly  be  arranged  without  the  assistance  of  the  other 
Powers  interested  in  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Near  East. 

The  meeting  between  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Czar  of 
Kussia  in  the  Baltic  and  the  visit  of  the  President  of  the  French 
Eepublic  to  St.  Petersburg  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
happy  results  ;  and  if  the  First  Lord's  statement  during  the  debate 
on  the  Naval  Estimates  was  rather  graver  than  perhaps  occasion 
required,  little  or  no  exception  was  taken  by  the  more  responsible 
organs  of  the  German  press  either  to  the  facts  cited  or  the  policy 
outlined.  The  North  German  Gazette,  a  semi-official  journal,  aptly 
summed  up  Mr.  Churchill's  observations  by  remarking  that  they 
were  "  received  quietly,"  and  at  the  same  time  did  a  public 
service  by  rebuking  those  foreign  correspondents  who  "  snatch  up 
every  spirited  word  in  individual  German  newspapers  as  proof  of 
the  nervous  temper  in  Germany  and  even  of  a  warlike  disposition 
against  foreign  States." 

Mr.  Asquith's  contribution  to  the  debate  on  Imperial  Defence 
which  followed  the  discussion  on  the  Estimates  was  particularly 
well  received  at  Berlin.  After  calling  attention  to  our  special 
international  friendships  he  went  on  to  say  that  "  of  the  Powers 
with  whom  these  intimate  relations  happily  exist,  I  say,  as  I 
have  said  more  than  once,  that  our  friendships  with  them  are  in 
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no  sense  exclusive  friendships.  I  say,  and  I  say  this  deliberately, 
we  have  no  cause  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  occasion  for  quarrel 
with  any  country  in  any  part  of  the  world."  Alluding  more 
particularly  to  Germany,  the  Prime  Minister  said  : — 

We  view  without  the  least  suspicion  or  dissatisfaction — 
on  the  contrary,  we  view  with  equanimity  and  with  more 
than  equanimity — such  special  conversations  and  interchanges 
of  opinion  as  have .  taken  place  between  Russia  on  the  one 
side  and  Germany  on  the  other,  and  so  in  the  case  of  our- 
selves. Our  relations  with  the  great  German  empire  are,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  at  this  moment — and  I  feel  sure  are  likely 
to  remain — relations  of  amity  and  goodwill.  My  noble  friend 
Lord  Haldane,  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  paid  a  visit  to 
Berlin  early  in  the  year.  He  entered  upon  conversations 
and  an  interchange  of  views  there  which  have  been  continued 
since  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  frankness  and  friendship  both  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  in  which  I  am  glad  to  say  we  now 
have  the  advantage  of  the  participation  of  a  very  distinguished 
diplomatist  in  the  person  of  the  German  Ambassador.  I  say 
our  friendships  are  in  no  sense  exclusive,  and  for  very  good 
reasons.  The  greatest  of  British  interests  is  the  peace  of  the 
world.  If,  as  is  unhappily  the  case,  there  is  in  this  country, 
as  elsewhere,  a  growing  and  a  lamentable  expenditure  upon 
armaments,  both  naval  and  military,  there  is  no  Power  in 
the  world  which  does  not  know  perfectly  well  that  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  so  far  as  we  are  compelled  to  take  part  in 
that  expenditure,  we  have  no  aggressive  purpose.  We  covet 
no  territory.  We  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  temptation 
to  extend  in  any  way  the  range  of  our  reponsibilities,  but 
those  responsibilities  are  world-wide,  and  yet  we  are  com- 
pelled, as  we  are,  to  divert  from  other  purposes  more 
productive  and  more  advantageous  to  mankind  the  funds  we 
are  now  spending  for  the  maintenance  in  particular  of  our 
supremacy  at  sea.  I  am  speaking  what  everyone  in  this 
House  knows  to  be  the  absolute  and  literal  fact  when  I  say 
that  that  expenditure  is  regarded  by  us  simply  as  an  insurance, 
and  the  necessary  insurance,  of  enormous  interests,  both 
domestic  and  external,  of  which  the  Government  of  this 
country  and  the  House  of  Commons  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
faithful  and  vigilant  trustees. 

Nothing  could  be  more  friendly  than  this  statement,  nothing 
more  outspoken,  nothing  more  correct.  Moreover,  it  had  the 
additional  advantage  of  showing  the  little  Englanders  that  they 
alone  possess  no  monopoly  of  the  desire  to  see  the  release  of  funds 
which  if  it  were  possible  to  divert  would  be  available  for  "  other 
purposes  more  productive  and  more  advantageous  to  mankind." 
This  section  of  the  British  public  entirely  forget  that  if  we  are 
to  have  peace  we  must  be  prepared  for  war.  No  nation  is  more 
alive  to  this  fact  than  Germany,  and  it  is  mainly  due  to  the 
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lavish  expenditure  on  the  German  army,  and  the  determination 
of  the  Germans  to  keep  their  army  in  a  state  of  thorough 
efficiency  ready  to  meet  any  and  every  emergency  whenever  and 
wherever  that  emergency  may  arise  that  has  enabled  the  Kaiser 
to  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  views  of  Germany  on  the  Prime  Minister's  pronounce- 
ment were  well  expressed  by  the  North  German  Gazette.  Com- 
menting on  the  utterance  of  the  Prime  Minister  that  journal 
observed : — 

These  friendly  words  addressed  to  Germany  are  listened 
to  gladly.  They  form  a  welcome  addition  to  the  utterances 
of  the  British  Government  representatives  on  the  Navy 
question.  They  indicate  that  the  general  political  relation- 
ship between  Germany  and  England  and  the  more  friendly 
relations  which  are  desired  by  us  also  ought  not  to  be 
impaired  by  discussions  such  as  may  arise  in  the  debating 
of  the  Navy  Estimates ;  and  they  indicate  that  in  given 
and  special  cases  the  two  Governments  seek,  and  are  able 
to  find,  an  agreement  notwithstanding  the  right,  which 
neither  of  them  disputes  the  other,  of  arranging  their  naval 
construction  according  to  the  country's  requirements  for 
security  and  defence.  Finally,  we  desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  following  sentence  in  the  Foreign  Secretary's  reply 
to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  : — "  One  must  not  overlook 
one  very  possible  and  obvious  cause  for  the  building  of  the 
German  fleet,  which  is  that  a  growing  nation  wishes  to 
be  powerful  without  necessarily  pursuing  aggressive  designs 
or  even  desiring  to  ward  off  any  particular  danger."  These 
words  contain  an  unprejudiced  appreciation  of  our  naval 
armaments. 

Just  as  we  build  our  fleet  for  defence  and  not  for  conquest  so 
Germany  is  building  her  fleet  for  a  similar  purpose.  This  we 
know  to  be  the  keynote  of  German  naval  policy,  not  only  from 
pronouncements  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  German  Emperor 
but  from  the  speeches  of  successive  Imperial  Chancellors.  That 
Germany  is  determined  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  extend  her  trade 
is  certain,  but  as  Count  Bernstorff,  now  German  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  very  truly  observed  not  very  long  ago,  "  trade 
rivalry  should  never  lead  to  war."  Alluding  to  German  foreign 
policy  on  the  same  occasion  the  same  authority  said  it  was 
"  purely  commercial  and  without  any  territorial  ambitions,  or 
deep-seated  designs  against  other  States  and  the  existing  balance 
of  power  in  the  world."  The  development  of  the  German  navy, 
he  added,  was  carried  out  with  the  like  idea  to  protect  foreign 
trade  and  the  mercantile  marine;  "we  do  not  desire  to  rule  the 
waves,  and  the  development  of  our  navy  need  not  therefore  be 
regarded  with  suspicion  by  anybody." 
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At  the  same  time  no  harm  is  likely  to  result  from  plain 
speaking  by  Ministers,  either  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  in 
the  Reichstag,  provided  both  sides  adhere  to  fact.  This  is  what 
unfortunately  Mr.  McKenna  failed  to  do.  It  is  the  Little 
Englanders  and  the  Pan-Germans  together  with  their  supporters 
in  the  press  who  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  mischief  that 
is  created  over  naval  armaments;  the  one  party  cry — "peace  at 
any  price,"  the  other  "  war  at  any  price."  The  Little  Englander 
is  ever  rebuking  the  Government  for  arming  too  much,  the  Pan- 
German  is  ever  disparaging  German  naval  policy  on  the  ground 
that  what  is  done  is  not  sufficient.  We  all  know  how  difficult 
the  Liberal  ministry  has  found  it  to  deal  with  the  Little  England 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  this  difficulty  that 
caused  the  cessation  in  our  shipbuilding  programme  from  1906-9, 
a  cessation  responsible  for  much  of  the  ill-feeling  that  has  arisen 
between  ourselves  and  Germany  over  the  naval  question. 

The  German  Government  often  finds  itself  in  the  same 
position  with  the  Pan-Germans.  I  recall  a  speech  on  this 
subject  delivered  by  the  then  German  Foreign  Secretary  in  the 
Reichstag  not  long  after  Count  Bernstorff  had  made  the  state- 
ment given  above.  It  ran  thus  :— 

They  would  [he  said]  have  observed  the  constant  attempts  to  work  up 
public  opinion  in  America  in  an  anti-German  sense.  It  was  represented  that 
German  policy  aimed,  first,  at  a  war  against  England,  and  then  at  the  founda- 
tion of  a  great  colonial  Empire  in  South  Brazil.  To  make  the  thing  plausible, 
attention  was  called  to  the  utterances  of  writers  of  the  Pan-German  school,  or, 
to  be  more  accurate,  of  those  who  were  regarded  abroad  as  Pan-Germans.  He 
must  remark  that  he  distinguished  between  the  activity  of  the  Pan-German 
League  as  such  and  statements  for  which  the  League  was  not  responsible.  It 
was  not,  moreover,  of  the  Pan-German  League  that  Count  Bernstorff  had 
spoken.  He  knew  that  the  last  thing  Pan-German  writers  desired  was  to 
damage  German  interests  abroad  and  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Empire's 
representatives.  But  it  was  a  simple  fact  that  the  anti-German  Press  equipped 
itself  to  a  large  extent  out  of  so-called  Pan-Germanic  literature  and  sought  to 
identify  the  schemes  therein  suggested  with  the  official  policy  of  the  Empire. 
It  then  became  necessary  to  reassert  the  line  between  phantasy  and  reality. 
Everybody  who  knew  Count  Bernstorff  would  know  that  he  could  not  be 
guilty  of  hostilities  against  good  German  patriots,  but  he  (the  Foreign 
Secretary)  must  shelter  the  Ambassador  against  attacks. 

From  the  above  speech  it  will  be  seen  that  representative 
Germans  suffer  at  the  hands  of  non-representative  Germans  just 
as  representative  Englishmen  suffer  at  the  hands  of  non- 
representative  Englishmen. 

On  the  question  of  naval  armaments,  some  observations 
made  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  two  years  ago  well  bear  reproduc- 
tion. They  ran  as  follows  : — 

Having  reviewed  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years  with  regard  to  war 
scares,  he  said  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  moral  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  an 
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inevitable  war  was  preparation  for  it,  but  the  other  moral  was  this  : — "  Do  not 
rashly  slide  into  talk  about  inevitable  wars."  As  far  as  the  relations  between 
the  British  and  the  German  Governments  were  concerned,  there  never  had 
been  less  reason  to  talk  about  the  prospect  of  war  than  there  was  at  the 
present  time.  At  no  time  had  the  British  Government  found  a  greater 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  German  Government  to  handle  questions  which 
arose  between  them  in  a  friendly  spirit  than  during  the  last  year.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  with  naval  expenditure  increasing  as  it  was,  though  it  produced 
no  difficulty  or  coolness  between  the  two  Governments,  it  did  have  an  effect, 
and  it  would  annually  have  an  effect,  when  the  Naval  Estimates  were  produced, 
upon  the  Press  and  public  opinion  of  both  countries,  an  effect  which  led  to  a 
certain  amount  of  anxiety  as  to  what  the  future  was  to  be.  It  might  be  that 
in  time  there  would  be  some  agreeement,  of  a  perfectly  voluntary  nature  ;  but 
if  any  such  agreement  was  arrived  at,  it  could  not  be  the  result  of  pressure  on 
either  side.  It  must  be  simply  the  result  of  an  equal  amount  of  free  will  on 
either  side. 

But  even  supposing  that  nothing  of  that  kind  happened,  they  all  knew  what 
the  German  naval  programme  was.  It  was  known  that  we  must  keep  our  own 
Navy  in  a  position  of  security,  superior  not  merely  to  one,  but  to  any  probable 
combination  that  might  be  brought  against  us.  In  time  the  German  naval 
programme  would  be  completed,  or  approaching  completion,  and  there  would 
be  an  ascertained  proportion  between  the  Navies  of  the  two  countries  which 
might,  perhaps,  put  this  rivalry  in  naval  expenditure  at  rest.  They  might 
ask,  "  Is  the  proportion  of  the  British  Navy  going  to  be  kept  up  to  a  level 
which  is  consistent  with  our  security  ?  "  He  answered  unhesitatingly,  "  We 
have  done  that  and  we  intend  to  do  it."  * 

I  do  not  myself  think  that  the  present  is  the  time  for  us  to 
put  the  drag  on  with  regard  to  ship  construction,  but  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  Lord  Charles  Beresford  that  our  line 
of  action,  both  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press,  should  not 
be  that  of  drawing  hostile  conclusions  from  Germany's  naval 
policy,  but  that  of  urging  the  Government  so  to  strengthen 
our  position  in  all  seas  that  the  British  Navy  may  be  prepared 
to  hold  its  own  against  any  combination  that  may  be  brought 
against  it  under  any  circumstances. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  quotation  from  the  speech  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  to  which  I  have  called  attention,  he  states 
that,  "at  no  time  had  the  British  Government  found  a  greater 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  German  Government  to  handle 
questions  which  arose  between  them  in  a  friendly  spirit  than 
during  the  last  year."  That  was  in  1910.  Unfortunately  the 
nature  of  the  differences  that  arose  between  France  and  Germany 
in  1911  over  Morocco  dragged  this  country  into  the  dispute,  and 
for  a  short  time  the  relations  between  Germany  and  ourselves 
became  overcast  and  clouded.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  from 
the  Prime  Minister  that  these  clouds  have  lifted  and  that  we  are 
once  again  on  the  old  footing  of  friendship.  The  disappearance 
of  the  Morocco  question  from  the  arena  of  international  politics 

*  Sir  Edward  Grey  at  Edinburgh,  July  10,  1910. 
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has  done  much  to  effect  this  end,  and  the  return  to  normal 
relations  between  France  and  Germany  has  done  the  rest.  Just 
as  friction  between  Germany  and  France  caused  friction  between 
Germany  and  England,  so  friendship  between  Germany  and 
France  is  bound  to  find  its  counterpart  in  better  relations 
between  Germany  and  England. 

Some  people  think  an  Anglo-German  entente  would  be  more 
to  our  advantage  than  an  Anglo-French  entente.  In  the  New 
Year  letter  which  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  circulated  in  his  diocese 
he  remarks :  "  Possibly  the  mistrust  of  England  in  Germany 
might  be  allayed  by  a  change  in  our  diplomacy.  Germany  is  a 
better  friend  to  us  commercially  than  France,  and  our  merchants 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  her  intervention  in  Morocco." 
That  may  be,  but  I  do  not  share  the  Bishop's  view  that  we 
should  make  a  change  in  our  diplomacy,  although  I  certainly 
think  it  would  be  greatly  to  our  advantage  if  we  had  an  under- 
standing with  Germany  similar  to  that  we  have  with  France 
and  Eussia.  Such  an  understanding  need  in  no  way  mean  the 
abandonment  of  older  ententes,  but  rather  be  the  means  of 
strengthening  them.  Again,  we  must  not  forget  that  if  there  be 
no  entente  between  Eussia  and  Germany,  a  condition  of  special 
friendship  exists,  which  it  appears  to  the  interest  of  both  Powers 
to  cultivate.  Nothing  shows  this  more  clearly  than  the  recent 
meeting  between  the  two  Emperors  in  the  Baltic,  following  as 
it  did  after  the  Potsdam  conversations.  If  then  an  entente  be  not 
advisable,  as  some  think,  between  this  country  and  Germany,  at 
any  rate  let  us  put  ourselves  on  the  same  footing  of  special  friend- 
ship as  Germany  and  Eussia.  This  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  might  lead  to  closer  relations. 

GERMANY  AND  FRANCE 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Eussia  has  used  her  good 
offices  with  France  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between 
France  and  Germany.  Since  the  Baltic  meeting  a  distinct 
change  has  come  over  the  French  Press.  Not  only  have  the 
polite  attentions  of  Germany  been  well  received  by  the  French 
press  but  they  have  met  with  a  hearty  response.  Commenting 
on  the  naval  salute  from  the  German  warships  to  M.  Poincare 
as  the  cruiser  Conde  entered  the  Baltic  on  her  way  to  Eussia, 
the  Temps  observes  that,  "  French  opinion  will  welcome  this  act 
of  international  courtesy."  That  the  Temps  was  right  in  its 
conjecture  was  amply  shown  by  the  friendly  remarks  of  other 
French  journals.  Similarly  the  mining  disaster  in  Westphalia 
was  made  the  occasion  of  an  exchange  of  sympathetic  telegrams 
between  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  France. 
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From  these  and  other  signs  it  would  seem  that  the  feeling  aroused 
in  both  countries  by  the  events  of  last  year  is  now  beginning 
to  disappear.  It  is  gradually  becoming  known  in  France  and 
in  Germany  that  the  bone  of  contention  is  no  longer  there, 
and  with  this  knowledge  gaining  ground  every  day  the  two  nations 
are  returning  to  normal  conditions. 

That  Germany  has  no  desire  to  remain  apart  is  seen  from  the 
German  Foreign  Secretary's  conversation  at  Kissingen  with  a 
French  journalist.  Referring  to  the  Morocco  settlement  Herr  von 
Kiderlen-Waechter  says,  "  For  him  the  treaty  of  last  March  4  has 
irrevocably  closed  the  Moroccan  dispute  between  France  and 
Germany  .  .  .  there  is  no  longer  any  Moroccan  question  between 
the  two  Governments."  Continuing,  he  asked  his  interviewer 
why  France  should  remain  in  a  state  of  bouderie  towards  Germany. 
There  was,  he  said,  the  Treaty  of  Frankfurt;  there  was  also 
Alsace-Lorraine.  But  could  not  France  continue  to  cherish  what 
hopes  she  pleases  in  this  regard  and  at  the  same  time  co-operate 
with  Germany  in  ententes  partielles,  especially  in  an  epoch  when 
economic  questions  of  world- wide  importance  dominated  all  others? 
Other  matters  such  as  the  Baghdad  Eailway  also  came  lip  for 
discussion,  and  it  was  suggested  that  in  an  economic  undertaking 
of  this  kind  France  might  well  co-operate  with  Germany  and 
other  nations.  The  appearance  of  a  summary  of  their  conversations 
in  the  Figaro  all  tend  to  show  that  Germany  has  no  wish  that  the 
differences  over  Morocco  should,  now  they  are  ended,  have  any 
lasting  effect  on  the  good  relations  between  France  and  Germany. 
As  regards  the  Baghdad  Eailway,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  not  only  France  but  England  also  will  come  into  the  new 
scheme,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  outline  of  an  arrangement 
come  to  with  the  Deutsche  Bank,  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  correctly  sets  out  the  basis  of  agreement.  If 
business  people  can  see  the  advantage  of  making  common  cause 
together,  why  should  not  nations  follow  suit  ? 

M.  Poincar6's  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  has  been  attended  with 
the  best  results.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  M. 
Sazanoff  authorised  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Matin  to 
publish  the  following  statement : — 

The  presence  among  us  of  the  eminent  statesman  who 
presides  over  the  foreign  affairs  of  France  is  a  happy,  but 
normal,  event,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  interpret 
inaccurately.  It  is  logical  that  the  Ministers  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  allied  nations  should  periodically  have  the 
opportunity  of  exchanging  their  opinions  on  questions  of  a 
special  or  general  character ;  and  it  is  clear  for  all  those  who 
reflect  that  our  conversations  have  only  one  object  in  view — 
the  pursuit  of  an  intimately  associated  and  loyal  policy  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  among  the  nations. 
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The  Franco-Eussian  Alliance,  during  the  twenty  years  of 
its  existence,  has  often  played  the  part  of  a  peacemaker,  and 
in  order  that  this  action  may  be  more  and  more  beneficent 
the  alliance  ought  to  be  very  strong. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted,  and  was  quite  recently 
recognised  at  Port  Baltic,  that  the  groupings  of  the  Powers 
are  necessary  precisely  in  the  interesf  of  the  European 
balance  of  power.  The  advantages  of  the  present  groups  are 
the  consequence,  not  only  of  the  armies  and  the  fleets,  but 
also  of  the  particular  relations  which  severally  exist  between 
the  Powers  belonging  to  the  two  groups. 

The  same  correspondent,  the  Times'  telegram  of  August  11 
tells  us,  reports  :  "  That  the  Eussian  Foreign  Minister  manifested 
considerable  confidence  as  to  the  ability  of  the  present  Turkish 
Government  to  solve  its  domestic  difficulties,  although  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress  was  still  the  only  party  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  really  organised.  M.  Sazanoff,  while  earnestly 
desiring  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey,  like 
other  statesmen  '  cannot  at  present  conceive  any  method  of  action 
which  would  enable  the  Powers  to  offer  their  good  offices  with 
advantage.'  The  Eussian  Prime  Minister  repudiated  all  insinua- 
tions that  Eussia  in  concluding  the  Naval  Convention  with  France 
had  any  ulterior  design  to  obtain  the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles 
for  Eussian  ships  of  war.  Eussia  had  no  intention  of  entering 
upon  negotiations  for  the  opening  of  the  Straits.  He  expressed 
himself  as  very  well  pleased  with  the  Imperial  meeting  at  Port 
Baltic,  and  was  convinced  that  the  conversations  which  were 
conducted  on  that  occasion  between  the  Eussian  and  German 
statesmen  would  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Notwithstanding  the  events  in  the  Balkans,  he  regarded 
the  European  situation  as  satisfactory  because  all  the  Powers 
sincerely  wanted  peace.  He  described  as  a  myth  the  report  that 
Austria  would  seize  any  favourable  opportunity  for  occupying  the 
sandjak  of  Novibazar.  He  thinks  Austria  will  do  nothing  to 
disturb  the  peace  in  the  Balkans." 

Discussing  the  effects  of  the  visit  Eeuter's  agency  gives  the 
following  information : — 

The  pourparlers  have  produced  a  clear  definition  of  views  which  is  the 
consequence  of  cordial  and  complete  confidence.  They  have  resulted  in  con- 
clusions very  satisfactory  to  the  two  allies,  and  it  may  be  asserted  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  that  the  Dual  Alliance  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  peace, 
to  the  maintenance  of  which  the  action  of  both  countries  will  continue  to  be 
directed  to  the  general  advantage. 

In  this  spirit  an  agreement  has  been  easily  reached  both  on  all  the  questions 
pressing  for  solution  in  the  East  and  on  all  the  great  problems  of  the  day 
which  keep  public  opinion  in  Europe  on  the  alert. 

M.  Poincare's  visit  contributes  not  only  to  the  confirmation,  but  also  to  the 
amendment,  of  the  Alliance,  for  it  seems  that  an  agreement  has  been  reached 
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on  most  points.  The  Naval  Convention,  which  has  been  so  much  discussed 
recently — a  Convention  the  nature  of  which,  it  is  declared,  cannot  alarm  any 
one — should  prove  at  least  that  Kussia,  while  attentively  following  events  in 
the  East,  is  far  from  thinking  of  detaching  herself  from  her  interests  in  Europe 
or  her  allies  in  the  West. 

And  at  the  close  of  the  visit  the  semi-official  statement  issued 
ran  thus : — 

The  French  Premier  during  his  stay  here  had  several 
long  conversations  with  the  Russian  Premier  and  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  These  conversations  were 
instinct  with  the  great  cordiality  which  has  always  marked 
the  personal  relations  between  Russian  and  French  states- 
men. They  also  enabled  the  Governments  of  the  two 
friendly  and  allied  nations  to  deal  in  a  spirit  of  absolute 
confidence  and  sincere  friendship  with  all  the  great  questions 
in  regard  to  which  they  are  accustomed  not  only  to  exchange 
views,  but  to  arrange  concerted  action  in  a  practical  manner. 
The  two  Governments  have  reaffirmed  the  fact  that  complete 
agreement  prevails  between  them,  and  that  the  ties  uniting 
their  two  nations  have  never  been  stronger.  They  have 
recognised  once  again  that  the  entente  of  the  two  friendly 
and  allied  countries  is  based  upon  permanent  interests  and 
consecrated  by  unchanging  feeling,  and  that  it  can  be 
progressively  adapted  to  all  the  necessities  which  an  alliance 
should  foresee,  and  that  the  alliance  remains  a  precious 
guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  of  the  equi- 
librium of  Europe. 

The  more  important  portions  of  these  statements  are  that  the 
present  groupings  of  the  Powers  are  in  the  interest  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  and  that  complete  agreement  exists  between 
Russia  and  France  on  all  the  great  questions  in  regard  to  which 
the  two  nations  are  accustomed  not  only  to  exchange  views,  but 
to  arrange  concerted  action  in  a  practical  manner.  Nothing  could 
be  more  satisfactory  to  the  French  and  Russian  peoples,  and  in 
view  of  the  British  ententes  with  both  nations,  nothing  could 
be  more  satisfactory  to  ourselves.  That  Germany  coincides 
with  the  view  taken  of  the  groupings  of  the  Powers  and  the 
interest  of  these  groupings  in  the  interest  of  the  balance  of  power, 
which  means  in  the  interest  of  peace,  is  shown  by  the  communique 
issued  after  the  Baltic  meeting  to  which  I  called  attention  last 
month. 

ITALY   AND    TURKEY 

As  regards  the  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey,  signs  are  not 
wanting  that  both  sides  would  like  to  see  hostilities  come  to 
an  end.  But  the  difficulty  remains  that  Turkey  refuses  to 
relinquish  her  freehold  in  Tripoli,  and  Italy  insists  on  this  being 
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done.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  impasse,  my  own  opinion  is  that 
the  campaign  will  be  brought  to  a  close  before  very  long  and  that 
the  Italians  will  remain  in  possession  but  under  a  very  strong 
protest  from  Turkey.  If  this  view  be  correct,  then  for  some 
time  to  come  fighting  will  continue  at  intervals  between  the 
Italians  and  the  Arabs,  but  the  main  body  of  Italian  troops  will 
return  to  their  own  country.  The  domestic  affairs  of  Turkey  at 
the  present  moment  are  absorbing  all  the  energies  of  the  Ministry, 
and  the  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress  bears  out  the  views  expressed  in  these  pages  by  the  late 
Mr.  Dicey  many  months  ago.  With  Turkish  affairs  as  they  are, 
there  is  little  opportunity  to  consider  terms  of  peace  with  Italy, 
and  as  all  parties  seem  opposed  to  the  surrender  of  territory  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  await  events. 

OUTLOOK   IN    PERSIA 

Looking  wider  afield  the  outlook  is  less  encouraging.  In 
Persia  things  appear  to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse.  Russia  is 
asserting  herself  while  apparently  we  are  not  moving.  As  regards 
the  Eussian  Loan,  the  Times  correspondent  at  Teheran  telegraphs 
under  date  August  14 :  "  Eussia  will  not  consent  to  the  re-lease 
of  the  Customs  surplus  referred  to  in  my  letter  of  July  29,  but 
she  will  advance  to  Persia  £25,000  as  soon  as  the  latter  grants 
the  concessions  for  the  Tabriz  and  Urumiah  railways.  England 
originally  proposed  that  each  should  advance  £50,000  and  later 
£100,000,  but  as  Eussia  at  present  does  not  approve  of  a  larger 
loan  than  £25,000,  England  will  confine  herself  to  a  similarly 
small  amount,  of  which  £10,000  is  earmarked  for  Shiraz.  Owing 
to  the  extreme  penury  of  the  Government  a  favourable  reply 
concerning  the  railways  is  expected  by  Eussia  shortly.  Obviously 
continual  applications  for  cash  may  now  be  expected,  which  will 
be  entertained  on  increasingly  high  terms."  On  the  general 
question  there  is  little  to  add  to  what  I  said  last  month  when 
I  gave  fully  the  views  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  the  situation. 
When  Parliament  reassembles  the  Foreign  Secretary  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  further  opposition  to  his  policy  from  both  sides 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

THE    PANAMA    CANAL    ACT 

With  the  United  States  we  have  a  grave  misunderstanding 
over  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  the  Hay-Pauncef  ote  Treaty 
as  to  the  amount  of  dues  payable  by  ships  of  different  nationalities 
using  the  Panama  Canal.  The  United  States  Senate  by  a 
majority  of  votes  have  ruled  that  the  Treaty  gave  to  the  United 
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States  the  power  of  granting  to  their  own  ships  preferential  treat- 
ment in  this  respect,  and  as  we  go  to  press  we  hear  by  cable  that 
President  Taft  has  signed  the  Panama  Canal  Act  with  the  amend- 
ments agreed  upon  by  the  two  Houses  as  the  result  of  the  Joint 
Conference.  At  the  same  time  in  a  memorandum  he  recommends 
the  passing  of  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  do  not  consider  the  measure  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
Treaty.  We  contend  that  it  is  a  violation,  and  we  base  our  case 
on  the  third  article  of  the  Treaty,  which,  after  reciting  that  the 
United  States  adopt  as  the  basis  of  the  neutralization  of  the 
Canal  certain  rules  as  embodied  in  the  Suez  Canal  Convention, 
declares  jfiat : — 

The  Canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce 
and  of  war  of  all  nations  observing  these  rules,  on  terms  of 
entire  equality,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
against  any  such  nation  or  its  citizens  or  subjects  in  respect 
of  the  conditions  or  charges  of  traffic  or  otherwise. 

Applying  to  this  article  the  ordinary  meaning  of  words,  no 
other  conclusion  is  possible  than  that  the  vessels  of  all  nations, 
including  those  of  the  United  States,  are  to  be  allowed  to  use  the 
Canal  "on  terms  of  entire  equality."  Yet  in  spite  of  this  fact 
the  Panama  Canal  Act  discriminates  in  favour  of  American  ships, 
by  relieving  from  toils  all  vessels  engaged  in  coasting  trade. 
For  the  United  States  legislature  to  pass  such  a  resolution 
as  that  indicated  by  President  Taft  would  only  be  stultifying 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilised  world.  No  nation 
sanctions  its  tribunals  to  usurp  to  themselves  the  powers  of 
counsel,  judge  and  jury  all  rolled  into  one,  and  this  is  what 
President  Taft  is  proposing  to  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  to  be  the  interpreters  of  their  own  case,  and 
to  their  interpretation,  whatever  it  may  be,  all  nationalities 
are  to  subscribe. 

That  the  United  States  of  America  should  act  in  so  arbitrary  a 
manner  for  the  express  purpose  of  favouring  her  own  mercantile 
marine  passes  all  understanding.  Let  us  hope  that  further  con- 
sideration will  show  President  Taft  the  serious  error  into  which 
he  has  fallen.  Failing  that  and  the  consequential  amendment  of 
the  Act  to  meet  the  provisions  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  go  to  arbitration  and  take  the 
matter  to  The  Hague  for  decision. 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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LADY    LINDSAY:    AN    APPRECIATION 

EAELY  in  the  month  that  is  just  closing  there  passed  from  our 
midst  a  lady  singularly  gifted  in  many  ways.  I  refer  to  Lady 
Lindsay,  whose  literary  attainments  were  widely  known  and  whose 
poetic  gifts  entitle  her  to  a  lasting  place  among  the  poets  of  our 
day.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  Kt.  Hon.  Henry  FitzRoy  by  his 
marriage  with  Hannah  Meyer,  a  daughter  of  Baron  Nathan  Meyer 
de  Rothschild,  and  married  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  Bart.,  of  Balcarres. 
Lady  Lindsay  died  at  her  London  residence  in  Hans  Place, 
which  she  occupied  for  many  years,  spending  some  portion  of 
her  time  at  a  quiet  retreat  in  the  country  well  suited  to  her 
artistic  leanings  and  literary  temperament. 

Quite  early  in  life  she  began  to  write  poetry,  and  I  remember 
her  telling  me  how  as  a  child  she  would  have  pencil  and  paper  by 
her  bedside,  and  often,  after  the  lights  had  been  put  out  by  stern 
elders,  would  lie  awake  composing  verses,  keeping  her  lines  straight 
by  following  the  pencil  along  her  forefinger.  All  her  feelings  found 
vent  in  her  writings,  and  it  is  easy  to  trace  her  more  marked  charac- 
teristics in  her  poems.  But  while  she  wrote  as  she  thought  and 
thought  as  she  wrote,  her  work  was  not  given  to  the  world  without 
much  study  and  wide  reading.  When  she  wished  to  give  expression 
to  any  theme  she  spared  no  pains  in  making  that  expression  as 
perfect  as  possible  by  acquiring  from  all  sources  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  before  putting  pen  to  paper.  But  she  never 
sat  down  laboriously  to  her  task.  She  only  wrote  as  the  spirit 
moved  her,  and  invariably  put  away  her  work,  if  the  inclination 
was  wanting,  till  another  day.  By  this  method  her  versification 
possessed  a  freshness  and  a  reality  which  are  the  essentials  of 
true  poetry. 

Although  Lady  Lindsay  began  her  literary  efforts  at  a  very 
early  age,  she  laid  aside  her  writing  for  some  years  in  order  to  take 
up  other  pursuits,  and  it  was  not  till  1890  that  her  first  volume 
of  lyrics  appeared.  From  that  time  onward  she  devoted  all  her 
energy  to  her  poems,  and  before  her  death  had  produced  several 
delightful  volumes  of  verse.  '  A  String  of  Beads,'  a  pretty  series 
of  verses  for  children,  was  her  second  venture.  This  book  had 
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a  great  vogue  and  was  much  in  demand.  Then  followed  '  The 
King's  Last  Vigil,'  the  story  of  the  title  poem  being  suggested  to 
the  author  by  a  dream.  She  often  visited  Venice,  where  she 
stayed  many  weeks  at  a  time.  She  dearly  loved  the  home  of  the 
gondola.  The  stillness  of  the  canals,  the  beauty  of  the  old  palaces, 
the  ancient  cathedrals  and  churches  and  the  many  other  in- 
teresting and  picturesque  surroundings  of  the  Italian  city  had  a 
charm  for  her  which  she  was  never  tired  of  expressing  in  the 
beautiful  verses  which  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  a  large  circle  of 
readers.  '  From  a  Venetian  Balcony '  was  the  title  chosen  for 
these  poems  in  their  collected  form,  and  the  little  volume,  daintily 
bound  by  the  different  vendors  in  the  Piazza  St.  Marco,  soon  be- 
came a  special  favourite  with  English  and  American  visitors. 

Of  her  remaining  poems,  the  more  important,  inasmuch  as 
each  poem  filled  a  volume,  were  :  '  The  Apostle  of  the  Ardennes,' 
'  The  Prayer  of  St.  Scholastica,'  and  '  Godfrey's  Quest.'  These 
poems  must  be  taken  to  represent  her  greater  efforts.  They  were 
the  result  of  much  thought  and  concentration  and  their  composi- 
tion, in  some  cases,  was  spread  over  years ;  they  were  polished 
and  repolished,  zeal  and  industry  being  marked  characteristics  of 
all  Lady  Lindsay's  work.  Looking  back  on  the  reviews,  which 
it  was  my  privilege  to  see  as  each  volume  was  published,  I  do  not 
remember  a  discordant  note.  All  her  critics  acknowledged  her 
power  and  bore  witness  to  her  intensity  of  feeling  and  smooth- 
ness of  expression.  Her  last  work  was  called  '  Poems  of  Life  and 
Death.'  Requests  for  republication  in  volumes  of  selected  verse 
came  from  several  quarters,  among  them  being  one  from  the  late 
Mr.  Stead  asking  permission  to  include  some  of  her  work  in  his 
Library  of  Penny  Poets,  a  request  which  bears  striking  testimony 
to  the  popularity  of  her  writings.  In  most  cases  the  desired 
permission  was  readily  given,  but  with  one  or  two  exceptions  it 
was  her  invariable  practice  to  retain  the  copyright  in  her  own 
hands. 

Before  resolving  to  devote  her  literary  talents  to  poetry  Lady 
Lindsay  wrote  some  charming  short  stories,  which  appeared  in 
various  magazines,  and  were  afterwards  collected  together  in 
book-form  and  published  under  the  title  of  'A  Philosopher's 
Window.'  Another  book,  'About  Robins,'  beautifully  illustrated 
in  colours  by  herself  and  reproduced  by  Edward  Evans,  a  famous 
colour  printer,  not  only  showed  intimate  knowledge  of  bird  life, 
but  served  to  remind  the  public  of  her  skill  as  an  artist.  This 
book,  I  believe,  is  now  out  of  print.  When  I  say  Lady  Lindsay 
abandoned  her  prose  writing  in  order  to  devote  herself  entirely  to 
poetry,  I  should  add  that  to  this  resolve  she  made  one  exception, 
an  exception  which  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice,  seeing 
that  it  was  the  means  of  giving  a  vast  amount  of  pleasure  to 
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thousands  of  persons.  I  allude  to  the  little  booklets  printed 
privately  and  sent  out  quarterly  under  the  title  of  '  Green  Leaves.' 
Lady  Lindsay  was  at  one  time  a  frequent  visitor  at  St.  George's 
Hospital,  where  she  often  sat  talking  and  reading  to  the  patients. 
It  was  this  sympathetic  feeling  with  the  lonely  and  the  suffering 
in  every  class  that  caused  her  to  think  of  writing  '  Green  Leaves,' 
and  she  continued  the  series  without  intermission  until  failing 
eyesight  and  general  weakness  made  it  extremely  difficult  for  her 
to  undertake  literary  work  of  any  kind.  Upon  the  writing  of  these 
little  booklets  much  careful  thought  was  expended,  and  included 
in  their  pages  were  frequent  quotations  from  her  own  and  other 
poems,  together  with  recollections  of  incidents  and  friends  of  earlier 
years.  Each  issue  pointed  its  own  moral,  and  throughout  the 
series  ran  a  deep  vein  of  religious  thought,  based  not  upon  dogma 
or  doctrine,  but  on  simple  Bible  teaching.  Lady  Lindsay's  own 
deep  experience  of  pain  enabled  her  to  sympathise  with  others. 
"  You  can  see  she  is  one  of  us,"  were  the  words  used  by  a  woman 
in  hospital  after  reading  a  copy  of  '  Green  Leaves,'  thus  claiming 
the  author  as  a  member  of  the  great  family  of  sufferers. 

Before  leaving  the  literary  side  of  Lady  Lindsay's  character 
one  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  she  occasionally  wrote  special 
poems  which  she  would  sell  herself  to  her  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances in  order  to  obtain  funds  for  various  philanthropic  objects. 
In  this  way  she  collected  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  her  poem 
entitled  'For  England,'  composed  to  help  the  funds  of  the 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Families  Association  during  the  Boer  War, 
was  a  phenomenal  success. 

As  a  painter  in  watercolours  Lady  Lindsay  reached  a  high  level, 
her  flower  pieces  and  copies  of  old  masters  (in  watercolours)  being 
quite  excellent.  All  her  work  showed  good  judgment  and  keen 
appreciation  of  detail.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Watercolours,  and  at  one  time  a  regular  exhibitor  in 
the  galleries  of  that  Society.  Her  residence  in  Hans  Place  was  a 
veritable  museum  of  beautiful  things,  which  included  some  fine 
tapestries  and  paintings  by  Botticelli,  Bellini  and  other  old 
masters.  She  was  an  accomplished  musician,  and  as  a  pianist  and 
composer  secured  for  herself  a  position  in  the  musical  world, 
some  of  her  songs  becoming  favourites  with  the  public.  It  was, 
however,  as  a  violinist  that  she  excelled,  and  playing  on  the 
violin  was  one  of  her  favourite  occupations. 

In  his  book,  '  Notes  from  a  Painter's  Life,'  Mr.  Charles  Halle, 
an  old  and  much-valued  friend  of  Lady  Lindsay's,  writes  :  "  She 
holds  a  distinguished  place  in  music  and  painting,  and  all  artists 
are  sure  not  only  of  a  friendly  welcome  under  her  roof  but  of  an 
appreciative  and  judicious  criticism,  which  is  even  more  to  their 
liking.  At  her  dinner-parties  during  the  winter  of  1876-7  two  or 
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three  painters  and  sculptors  were  included  almost  every  week." 
Among  her  friends  she  numbered  Watts  (who  painted  her 
portrait),  Millais,  Leighton,  Burne- Jones,  Locker  Lampson, 
Lecky,  Bret  Harte,  Henry  James,  Mrs.  Procter  (Adelaide 
Procter's  mother  and  wife  of  Barry  Cornwall),  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  Piatti,  Lady  Halle  (Madame  Norman  Neruda),  and 
James  Kussell  Lowell,  all  of  whom  were  frequent  guests  at  her 
hospitable  board. 

She  was  an  ideal  hostess,  and  her  weekly  afternoon  receptions 
in  earlier  days  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  will  long  be  remembered 
by  those  privileged  to  be  present.  Thither  came  diplomatists, 
statesmen,  artists,  authors,  journalists,  musicians,  sculptors,  indeed 
all  the  prominent  men  and  women  of  the  day.  No  London  hostess 
either  before  or  since  ever  presided  over  a  more  brilliant  and 
distinguished  salon.  The  late  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra 
sometimes  honoured  Lady  Lindsay  with  their  presence  on  these 
interesting  occasions,  bringing  with  them  the  royal  children,  and 
a  friend  well  remembers  seeing  King  George  as  a  boy  swinging 
on  the  cord  that  protected  the  pictures  from  the  passers-by,  much 
to  the  delight  of  his  sisters  who  looked  on  approvingly.  Other 
royal  guests  were  the  Princess  Louise  (Duchess  of  Argyll),  the 
King  of  Greece  and  the  late  Emperor  of  Eussia. 

In  later  years,  at  her  house  in  Hans  Place  scarcely  a  week 
passed  without  a  little  dinner  being  given ;  the  meal  was  served 
at  a  round  table,  and  the  conversation  was  always  general.  In 
the  selection  of  her  guests  Lady  Lindsay  took  every  pains,  and 
as  a  result  her  entertainments  were  invariably  successful.  Her 
literary  tea-parties  became  regular  institutions,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  together  under  such  ideal  conditions  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  the  friends  who  delighted  to  respond  to  these 
invitations. 

Of  her  more  personal  attributes  one  could  write  much,  and 
then  fail  to  do  justice  to  so  kindly  a  nature  and  so  true  a  friend. 
I  cannot,  however,  conclude  this  all  too  imperfect  a  sketch  without 
mentioning  Lady  Lindsay's  fondness  for  flowers,  birds  and  animals. 
She  delighted  in  the  restful  surroundings  of  the  country,  and  would 
spend  hours  at  a  time  watching  and  studying  the  habits  of  birds. 
Swallows  were  her  particular  favourites,  and  she  gave  the  most 
stringent  directions  to  her  gardener  that  their  nests  should 
in  no  way  be  disturbed  from  one  season  to  another,  and  particu- 
larly that  they  should  be  protected  from  the  inroads  of  impertinent 
sparrows.  One  of  her  greatest  pleasures  was  seeing  the  baby 
swallows  bathe  in  a  gutter  on  the  roof  close  to  her  study 
window.  But  not  only  was  she  a  lover  of  birds  and  all  their 
ways,  she  possessed  the  great  power  of  taming  them,  and  when 
she  opened  the  door  of  their  cages  the  birds  would  fly  out  and 
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sit  on  her  shoulder.  She  talked  to  them  like  human  beings, 
and  seemingly  they  understood,  for  she  could  do  with  them  as 
she  liked.  Every  kind  of  animal  claimed  her  sympathy,  and 
a  little  Pekinese  dog  named  "  Joey  "  was  the  great  joy  of  her 
declining  days. 

She  had  splendid  courage  and  a  high  sense  of  duty.  Her 
religious  convictions  were  clear  and  strong,  emphatically  of  the 
type  known  as  evangelical.  She  took  a  deep  interest  in  church 
matters,  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house  of  Archdeacon  and 
Mrs.  Wilberforce.  The  death  of  that  lady  was  a  great  grief  to 
her.  After  retiring  to  rest  for  the  night  Lady  Lindsay  often 
asked  her  daughter  to  sing  one  of  her  favourite  hymns,  '  Abide 
with  me,'  '  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul,'  'Rock  of  Ages  '  or  'Holy, 
holy,  holy,'  before  going  to  sleep.  She  was  a  true  believer  in 
the  gospel  of  charity  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  and  all 
classes  of  the  community  mourn  her  loss. 

CLEMENT  KINLOCH-COOKE. 
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THE    STATE   ENDOWMENT    OF 
MOTHERHOOD 

BY  F.   A.   W.   GISBORNE 

THE  tide  of  legislative  humanitarianism  throughout  the 
civilised  world  appears  to  be  still  rising.  Whether  the  attractive 
forces  by  which  it  is  influenced  be  or  be  not  wholly  unconnected 
with  political  expediency  is,  perhaps,  an  open  question  ;  but 
for  the  present  that  may  be  set  aside.  One  of  the  latest  phases  of 
the  movement,  however,  deserves  particular  attention. 

The  Insurance  Act  lately  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
provides  that,  subject  to  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions, 
every  insured  person  on  the  birth  of  a  child  will  become  entitled 
to  receive  from  the  public  exchequer  four  weekly  allowances  of 
Is.  Qd.  each  by  way  of  maternity  benefit.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Australia  has  determined  to  outdo  this  example  of  State 
liberality.  In  the  Speech  delivered  by  the  Governor-General  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  session  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  a 
remarkable  proposal,  the  adoption  of  which,  since  the  sanction  of 
the  Labour  Caucus  had  previously  been  obtained,  may  be  con- 
sidered certain,  was  placed  before  the  assembled  members.  The 
proposal  referred  to  was  embodied  in  the  ninth  paragraph  of  the 
Speech,  in  which,  after  his  Excellency,  possibly  with  mental  reser- 
vations, had  ascribed  the  "  very  marked  increase  in  the  volume  of 
over-sea  immigration  "  to  "  the  land  tax  and  general  policy  of  my 
advisers,"  those  modest  statesmen,  through  the  mouth  of  their 
official  spokesman,  expressed  a  regret  that  the  birthrate  prevailing 
among  young  children  in  the  Commonwealth  was  too  low,  and 
the  death-rate  too  high.  Obviously  money,  the  fashionable 
panacea  for  all  ills,  moral  and  physical,  is  required.  After  the 
formal  ratification  of  the  proposal,  therefore,  it  is  intended  to 
bestow  a  "  maternity  grant  "  from  the  public  funds  on  the  mother 
of  each  future  child  born  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  exact 
amount  is  not  specified  in  the  Speech,  but  it  has  been  authorita- 
tively stated  to  be  the  sum  of  £5. 
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So  striking  a  departure  from  the  customary  paths  of  State 
beneficence  as  that  just  announced  invites  fair  criticism,  and 
I  will  endeavour  to  subject  it  to  an  examination  solely  on 
its  merits  or  demerits.  The  motives  that  prompted  it,  by  no 
means  obscure  to  those  possessed  of  some  inner  knowledge  of 
Australian  politics,  may  be  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  the 
party  responsible  for  the  proposal  has,  from  the  purely  tactical 
point  of  view,  shown  on  this  occasion  an  unusual  degree  of  fore- 
sight. Whether  this  can  be  said  looking  at  the  matter  from 
the  national  point  of  view,  however,  is  highly  questionable. 
Prudent  and  not  necessarily  callous  critics  feel  bound  to  consider 
the  granting  of  the  proposed  benefactions  in  aspects  not  confined 
solely  to  those  suggested  by  a  superficial  humanitarianism. 
Grave  questions  connected  with  public  morals,  eugenics,  finance, 
the  preservation  of  family  life,  the  maintenance  of  the  social 
affections,  and  others,  are  deeply  concerned.  Adequate 
treatment  of  all  the  issues  involved  is,  of  course,  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  article.  An  attempt,  therefore, 
will  be  made  to  deal  in  a  general  way  with  those  only  which 
seem  to  be  of  vital  importance. 

The  chief  contentions  of  the  sincere  supporter  of  a  policy 
of  granting  State  aid  to  women  on  child-birth  may,  at  the  outset, 
be  glanced  at.  These  may  be  roughly  classified  as  philanthropic, 
hygienic  and  politic.  The  incontrovertible  assertion  is  made 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  State  to  increase  the  number  of 
healthy  mothers  and  healthy  children.  Common  charity,  it  is 
urged  with  equal  truth,  requires  that  assistance  should  be  given 
to  all  women  in  need  of  it  at  the  most  trying  periods  of  their 
lives.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  deplorable  fact  that  many  married 
women  belonging  to  the  poorer  class  are  deprived  of  the  care 
and  nourishment  they  need  on  the  occasions  referred  to,  owing 
to  the  poverty  of  their  husbands,  and  consequently  suffer  perma- 
nently in  health.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  it  is  declared, 
their  children  are  neglected,  with  the  result  either  that  many 
preventable  deaths  occur  in  infancy,  or  chronic  physical  weakness 
results  from  privations  suffered  in  early  youth. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  unanimity  in  recognising 
the  presence  of  a  disease  by  no  means  implies  equal  agreement 
as  to  the  best  means  of  effecting  a  cure.  Arguments  of  a  purely 
humanitarian  kind,  of  course,  appeal  strongly  to  the  natural 
human  sympathies.  In  the  case  under  immediate  notice  they 
suggest  visions  of  emaciated  mothers  with  new-born  babes 
starving  in  attics  or  cellars,  while  distracted  husbands  tramp 
the  streets  looking  vainly  for  work.  Such  dismal  pictures  may 
well  rise  before  the  mental  eye  of  a  philanthropist  living  in  any 
of  the  great  cities  of  Europe.  But  even  the  most  benevolent 
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philosopher,  after  a  careful  study  of  conditions  existing  in  the 
worst  slums  of  London  or  Paris,  would  hesitate  to  affirm  that  by 
simply  bestowing  a  five-pound  note  on  each  destitute  mother, 
assuming  even,  as  by  political  philanthropists  at  least  seems  to 
be  too  readily  assumed,  that  the  sum  were  provided  by  some 
extra-human  dispenser  of  benefits,  the  health  and  happiness  of 
herself  and  her  offspring  would  be  ensured.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  cruel  facts  of  actual  life  in  the  under-world  would 
bring  before  his  mental  vision  counter-representations  of  joyful 
fathers  carousing  with  their  boon  companions  in  unclean  taverns 
or  hurriedly  embarking  for  America,  leaving  wives  and  children 
to  wail  for  more  five-pound  notes.  He  cannot  share  that 
unbounded  and  not  wholly  admirable  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
money  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  human  ills,  moral  as  well 
as  physical,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  modern  popular 
politician.  He  would  not  undertake  to  cure  a  man  suffering 
from  cancer  in  the  stomach  by  the  simple  operation  of  slipping 
a  sovereign  into  his  purse.  That  ulcerated  minds  and  morals 
would  become  sound  and  healthy  under  the  mere  touch  of  gold 
is  a  doctrine  that  he  would  dispute  also.  Lives  cannot  be  made 
moral  merely  by  making  them  easy  ;  Lazarus  is  not  healed  of 
his  sores  of  mind  and  body  simply  by  being  clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen  and  regaled  on  sumptuous  fare.  The  inter- 
dependence of  moral  qualities  and  material  condition  must  be 
considered  in  devising  remedies  for  social  ills.  And  pecuniary 
considerations  cannot  be  ignored.  After  all,  the  paymaster  of 
the  piper  has  some  claim  to  our  sympathies,  especially  when  both 
the  terms  of  the  piper  and  the  demands  of  the  audience  are 
exceedingly  high. 

The  financial  aspects  of  the  proposed  innovation  claim 
particular  notice.  The  yet  more  important  and  far-reaching 
moral  effects  likely  to  follow  the  State  endowment  of  mother- 
hood may  then  be  considered.  During  the  period  1901-09, 
inclusive,  the  average  yearly  birthrate,  both  nuptial  and 
ex-nuptial,  throughout  the  Commonwealth  was  26*40  per  1,000. 
Assuming  the  same  rate  to  be  maintained,  the  total  additional 
burden  on  the  community  in  respect  to  maternity  grants  would 
amount  to  about  £132  yearly  for  each  thousand  persons.  It 
may,  however,  safely  be  accepted  that  sufficiency  of  means,  or 
motives  of  self-respect,  would  prevent  a  large  number  of  people 
from  claiming  the  State  dole,  so  the  number  of  actual  recipients 
would  probably  not  exceed  twenty  per  1,000.  On  this  estimate 
the  additional  annual  charge  would  be  two  shillings  for  each  unit 
of  population,  or  about  ten  shillings  for  each  actual  tax-payer. 

Already  the  public  expenditure  for  purely  eleemosynary 
purposes  is  exceedingly  high  in  Australia.  According  to  the 
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latest  returns  there  are  now  over  90,000  persons  out  of  a  popu- 
lation still  below  five  millions  drawing  old-age  and  invalid 
pensions  aggregating  £2,250,000  yearly  ;  while  some  1,500  addi- 
tional claims  are  under  consideration.  Each  wealth-producer 
in  the  Commonwealth,  therefore,  has  to  find  on  an  average 
about  £2  10s.  a  year  to  support  the  non-efficients,  or  to  dis- 
courage those  who  are  only  partially  incapacitated  from  render- 
ing such  services  to  the  community  as  they  are  able  to  perform. 
Another  ten  shillings  will  mean  an  appreciable  increase  of  this 
burden.  But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  The  political  delegates  of 
the  trade  unions  have  expressed  their  determination,  not  only 
to  increase  the  weekly  old-age  and  invalid  pension  to  fifteen 
shillings  (a  demand  for  the  full  pound  has  been  made  in  some 
quarters),  but  they  have  also  prepared  schemes  for  the  pension- 
ing of  all  children  under  fifteen  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  week 
for  each  child,  with  an  additional  shilling  for  feeding  it  at  school ; 
and  for  granting  widows,  irrespective  of  age,  weekly  allowances 
of  105.  apiece.  Mr.  Watt,  the  Premier  of  Victoria,  has  calculated 
that  the  total  cost  of  all  these  pensions  and  allowances,  actual 
and  projected,  without  taking  into  account  the  proposed  increase 
of  the  old-age  pensions,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  population, 
would  come  to  the  handsome  sum  of  £16,671,678,  and  exact  a 
yearly  contribution,  for  purposes  of  State  charity  alone, 
averaging  £8  7s.  from  each  breadwinner.  The  total  Common- 
wealth revenue  for  the  year  just  expired  was  £20,534,605,  of 
which  large  sum  about  six  millions  had  to  be  returned  to  the 
States  as  their  share  of  the  income  derived  from  the  Customs 
and  Excise.  Consequently,  were  the  announced  plans  of  the 
Labour  Party  fully  realised,  the  payment  of  pensions  and 
allowances  alone  would  absorb  two  millions  more  than  the  entire 
net  Commonwealth  revenue.  Such  charges,  too,  must  neces- 
sarily increase  in  future  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation. Were  Barabbas  himself  appointed  treasurer  he  would 
find  some  difficulty  in  meeting  this  gigantic  deficit,  and  also 
providing  the  large  additional  sums  required  for  defence 
purposes,  railways  and  other  public  works,  and  to  defray  the 
general  charges  of  administration. 

The  Australian  public  has  not  yet  been  informed  how  the 
comparatively  modest  additional  sum  required  to  carry  out 
the  first  instalment  of  this  new  policy  for  the  perfection  of  human 
happiness  is  to  be  raised.  Landowners,  in  particular,  must 
await  the  announcement  in  trembling  suspense.  Because  they 
prefer  work  to  play  ;  because  they  produce  wealth  instead  of 
merely  consuming  it ;  because  they  do  not  agree  with  the 
present  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  lately 
described  labour  as  "  drudgery,"  and  refuse  to  consider  the  six 
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hours'  working  day  as  a  worthy  object  of  aspiration,* — because, 
in  short,  they  respect  industrial  but  loathe  political  "  labour," 
they  may  expect  to  be  appointed  the  chief  providers  of  the 
politician's  vicarious  bounty.  To  tax  the  competents  for  the 
sake  of  the  non-competents  is  becoming  the  whole  art  of  popular 
politics,  and  its  practice  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  in  most 
communities  the  latter  class  outweighs  the  former  in  voting 
power  by  three  to  one.  That  they  should  be  specially  singled 
out  for  invidious  taxation  is,  in  a  sense,  a  high  compliment  to 
the  landowners  of  Australia.  But  it  is  one  which  the  recipients 
of  the  honour  are  finding  somewhat  oppressive. 

Of  course,  the  tax-payer  will  be  consoled  in  this  instance 
with  the  assurance  that  the  five-pound  babies  of  the  future  will 
develop  into  such  superior  beings  that  substantial  relief  may 
hereafter  be  anticipated.  There  will  be  quantity  as  well  as 
quality,  too,  his  comforters  tell  him,  omitting  reference  to  the 
correspondingly  increased  subsidies.  On  this  point  a  few  words 
may  be  said.  It  is  the  fashion  just  now  to  lay  rather  exaggerated 
emphasis  on  the  alleged  slowness  of  natural  increase  among 
native  Australians.  Certainly  it  is  undeniable  that  fecundity  is 
not  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  population.  The  latest 
comparative  figures  published  in  the  Commonwealth  Year  Book 
show  that,  while  in  Russia  the  yearly  birth-rate  exceeds  48 
per  thousand,  and  in  the  German  Empire  it  is  over  33,  that 
of  the  Australian  States  is  but  slightly  over  26,  a  rate  about 
equivalent  to  that  prevailing  in  England  and  Wales.  France, 
the  lowest  on  the  list,  has  a  yearly  infant  crop  only  six  per 
thousand  less.  The  very  debatable  point  as  to  whether  an 
old  and  highly  civilised  country  is  not,  both  in  respect  of 
individual  happiness  and  national  strength,  better  off  for  the 
judicious  limitation  of  the  increase  of  its  inhabitants  may  for 
the  present  be  waived.  In  the  case  of  Australia,  a  continent 
with  the  population  of  a  city,  it  is  undeniable  that  a  greatly- 
accelerated  rate  of  natural  increase  is  to  be  desired,  provided 
a  satisfactory  standard  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  soundness 
be  maintained.  On  close  examination,  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
very  disagreeable  fact  is  revealed  by  recent  statistics.  Although, 
as  the  indefatigable  Commonwealth  statistician  has  pointed  out, 
the  gross  average  birth-rate  has  fallen  but  inappreciably  in 
Australia  for  some  years  past,  when  the  respective  numbers  of 
the  female  population  of  child-bearing  age  are  compared  at 
different  intervals,  it  at  once  becomes  apparent  that  there  has 

*  A  short  time  ago  the  Labour  Congress  in  Australia  passed  a  resolution  affirming 
the  desirability  of  introducing  a  uniform  six-hours'  working  day,  and  a  working  week 
of  five  days.  Mr.  Fisher  expressed  his  approval  of  the  resolution,  describing  labour 
as  "  drudgery." 
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been  a  marked  and  progressive  decline  in  actual  fecundity. 
Thus,  during  the  period  1880-1882  the  total  births  for  each 
1,000  females  between  fifteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age  averaged 
169-69  yearly.  From  1890-1892  the  rate  was  158-81,  and  from 
1900-1902  it  was  only  117 '26.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
nuptial  births  alone  "were  320*96,  332-03  and  235-84.  The 
falling-off  in  each  case  during  the  last  biennial  term  was  very 
considerable. 

Australia  wants  population  of  the  right  kind,  and  wants  it 
urgently.  All  are  in  agreement  so  far.  But  the  question  as  to 
how  to  satisfy  that  need  affords  scope  for  much  difference  of 
opinion.  On  extraordinary  occasions,  as  all  historical  students 
are  aware,  extreme  measures  have  been  adopted  with  a  view  to 
stimulating  human  increase.  For  instance,  we  read  that  in 
Franconia,  to  repair  the  ravages  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  nearly 
three  centuries  ago,  not  only  was  the  celibacy  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  temporarily  abolished,  but  each  male  adult  was  allowed 
the  privilege  of  taking  two  wives.  Perhaps,  if  the  advice  recently 
offered  by  a  distinguished  medical  authority  in  England  were 
adopted,  and  half  a  million  superfluous  spinsters  shipped  off  to 
Australia  in  order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  windows  of  English 
shop-keepers  and  the  peace  of  mind  of  anti-suffragist  politicians, 
this  expedient  might  be  revived  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Commonwealth,  although  it  would  hardly  be 
popular  among  Australian  ladies.  In  the  days  of  the  declining 
Roman  Empire,  Gibbon  tells  us,  the  Emperor  Theodosius  issued 
an  edict  commanding  the  provincial  magistrates  to  grant  relief 
to  destitute  parents  for  the  benefit  of  their  children.  Taxes  on 
bachelors  have  been  proposed  in  many  countries,  and  in  Illinois 
a  law  is  now  being  considered  whose  effect,  if  carried,  will  be  to  tax 
members  of  the  unfortunate  class  indicated  at  the  rate  of  £2 
apiece  yearly,  and  to  bestow  the  unwilling  contributions  so 
extorted  in  the  form  of  gratuities  of  £20  each  on  the  mothers  of 
all  future  children  born  in  the  State.  No  direct  tax  on  bachelors 
has  yet  been  seriously  proposed  in  Australia,  though  there  is 
something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  it,  provided  youths  who  had 
been  rejected,  say,  three  times  by  fastidious  damsels  were  not 
penalised.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  considerable  class  of  single 
men  in  Australia  has  so  far  received  too  indulgent  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  tax-collector.  It  is  a  subject  of  just  complaint 
among  the  heads  of  large  families  that  they  have  to  pay  an 
entirely  unfair  proportion  of  the  customs  revenue,  beside  other 
taxes.  It  might  be  suggested  that  relief  given  in  this  direction 
would  be  a  far  more  effective  stimulus  to  an  increased  birth-rate 
than  the  bestowing  of  an  ignominious  dole  on  the  mother  of  each 
child.  When,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  a  married  couple  with 
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three  children  residing  in  the  Commonwealth  have  to  contribute 
nearly  £15  to  the  revenue  through  the  Customs,  while  the  bachelor, 
equally  or  perhaps  better  off,  and  without  any  family  expenses 
to  meet,  contributes  less  than  £3,  the  inequality  of  treatment 
appears  absolutely  scandalous.  It  is  also  in. the  highest  degree 
impolitic.  A  substantial  reduction  of  the  duties  imposed  on  the 
necessaries  of  life  would  do  far  more  to  encourage  the  healthy 
increase  of  population  in  Australia  than  the  granting  of  any 
pecuniary  allowances. 

But  the  maternity  grant,  on  broad  grounds,  is  open  in  itself 
to  strong  objections  outside  those  connected  with  finance.  The 
policy  of  the  Labour  Party  in  the  Commonwealth  is  one  of 
Socialism  by  inches.  The  proposal  just  made  is  a  typical  example 
of  the  party's  method.  Outwardly  it  appears  to  satisfy  alike  the 
requirements  of  both  patriot  and  philanthropist.  When  closely 
examined,  it  is  found  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  aims  of  both  alike. 
The  socialistic  wolf  lurks  beneath  the  fleece  of  benevolence.  The 
State,  in  blunt  language,  is  to  pay  for  its  infant  citizens.  Neces- 
sarily, in  so  doing,  it  acquires  a  proprietary  interest  in  them. 
Thus  a  kind  of  divided  control  is  instituted  ;  family  life  is  invaded, 
and  parental  responsibility  diminished.  "  Free  "  education  (the 
term  "  free  "  signifying  merely  that  large  numbers  of  persons 
more  or  less  improvident  are  relieved  of  their  natural  obligations 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  faithfully  discharge  them)  has 
already  prepared  the  way  for  the  renunciation  both  of  parental 
control  and  filial  duty.  At  each  extreme  family  relations  are 
being  insidiously  assailed.  During  infancy  the  child,  under  the 
new  regime,  will  be  indebted  to  the  State,  instead  of  his  parents, 
for  maintenance.  The  mother  will  be  degraded  to  the  status  of 
a  nurse.  In  youth  the  public  authority  will  control  his  education, 
and  in  many  cases,  feed  and  support  him  as  well.  The  State  will 
thus  stand  entirely  in  loco  parcntis.  During  old  age,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  parents  will  no  longer  look  to  their  children  to  repay, 
if  need  be,  the  debt  incurred  during  the  years  of  immaturity  by 
maintaining  those  who  reared  and  educated  them,  should  they 
eventually  be  reduced  to  want.  The  aged  father  pensioned  by 
the  State  will  be  only  a  lodger  in  the  house  of  his  child,  as  the 
latter,  when  young,  was  but  a  boarder  in  the  house  of  his  parents. 
Similarly,  the  victim  of  physical  disease  must  not  appeal  for 
relief  to  brother  or  sister,  but  again  to  the  State.  Can  family  life, 
which  is  founded  on  mutual  service  and  sacrifice,  sustain  blows 
like  these  ?  Is  it  likely  that  the  child  will  transfer  the  obedience 
and  affection  he  gladly  renders  to  parents  who  are  faithful  to 
their  trust  to  a  passionless,  incorporeal  authority,  destitute  of 
living  human  sympathies  and  displaying  its  solicitude  for  its 
dependents  through  purely  official  agencies  ?  Under  such  sordid 
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conditions  the  spiritual  ties  of  gratitude  and  reverence  must 
break  ;  and,  since  patriotism  is  born  and  nourished  in  the  home, 
the  State-nurtured  child  must  become  the  bad  citizen. 

Even  more  important  than  such  sociological  considerations 
are  those  connected  with  eugenics.  As  the  burdens  of  parenthood 
are  lightened  in  some  cases,  and  increased  in  others,  the  salutary 
restraints  which,  under  normal  conditions,  deter  from  contracting 
marriages  large  numbers  of  persons  more  or  less  unfit,  owing  to 
physical  or  other  disabilities  to  become  parents,  must  be  relaxed, 
while  increased  taxation  will  compel  the  more  competent  class  of 
people  to  limit  their  families,  or  to  abstain  entirely  from  marriage. 
Though  the  tendency  toward  the  limitation  of  families,  particularly 
among  the  cultured  classes,  now  observable  in  Australia  as  in 
many  other  countries,  is  unsparingly  condemned  by  short-sighted 
sentimentalists,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  prompted  by  laudable 
motives.  All  conscientious  persons  of  both  sexes  must  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  casting  children  into  the  sea  of  life  with  stones 
round  their  necks,  destitute  of  their  birthright  of  physical, 
mental  or  moral  competence,  or  without  the  training  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  put  their  natural  abilities  to  good  use.  Such 
honourable  scruples  do  not  actuate  natures  of  a  lower  type. 

Some  people,  not  unknown  in  Australia  or  England,  appear 
even  to  regard  themselves  as  benefactors  of  society  in  presenting 
it  with  an  indefinite  number  of  more  or  less  unsound  beings  to 
support  in  asylum,  hospital  or  gaol.  Mill  has  some  caustic 
remarks  concerning  the  claims  of  the  poor  man  with  the  large 
family,  claims  far  too  complacently  tolerated.  "  One  would 
imagine,"  he  wrote,  "  that  children  were  rained  down  on  married 
people,  direct  from  heaven,  without  their  being  art  or  part  in 
the  matter."  The  late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  Professor  Huxley, 
and  other  penetrating  thinkers  on  social  problems  from  the 
days  of  Malthus  have  denounced  in  strong  terms  beliefs  that 
derive  their  sanction  from  human  infirmity,  and  have  no  moral 
justification  whatever  ;  and  to  whose  operation  almost  all  the 
vast  sum  of  human  suffering  must  be  ascribed.  The  supreme 
question  soon  to  be  faced  will  be,  not  the  promotion  of  indis- 
criminate increase,  but  its  judicious  and  selective  restraint. 
The  cultivation  of  the  wheat  and  the  elimination,  by  gentle 
methods,  of  the  tares  will  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  statesman  and 
philanthropist  of  the  future. 

The  report  of  the  late  Royal  Commission  on  the  care'and  con- 
trol of  the  feeble-minded  in  the  United  Kingdom,  issued  in  1908, 
revealed  the  presence  of  a  frightful  social  cancer,  the  early  removal 
of  which  is  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  Mother  Country.  We  are 
told  on  unexceptionable  authority  that  less  than  four  years  ago 
there  were  no  fewer  than  150,000  feeble-minded  persons  in 
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England  and  Wales  alone,  not  counting  certified  lunatics.  Careful 
investigation  proved,  also,  that  the  rate  of  increase  among  the 
mentally  abnormal  as  compared  with  the  normal  was  as  seven  to 
four.  The  fact  was  conclusively  established  that  the  nation  was 
suffering  in  a  great  and  increasing  degree  from  intellectual 
phthisis.  That  legislative  remedies  are  at  last  to  be  applied  to 
this  appalling  evil  in  Great  Britain  is  a  subject  of  profound  satis- 
faction. In  Australia,  also,  unhappily,  mental  disease  of  an 
acute  kind  has  made  alarming  progress  within  late  years,  and 
its  increase  is  accelerated  by  the  pernicious  and  unnatural 
growth  of  great  cities.  There  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  the 
granting  of  maternity  allowances  without  distinction  will  assist 
rather  than  check  degeneration  by  encouraging  persons  of  low 
mental  and  moral  type  to  marry  and  produce  weaklings.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  repeated,  people  of  the  superior 
class  required  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds  will  either  be  deterred 
from  marriage  or  compelled  by  prudential  consideration  to  limit 
their  families.  The  baneful  result  will  thus  be  that  the  increase 
of  the  unfit  will  be  promoted  at  the  cost  of  the  fit. 

With  the  tax-collector  rifling  one  of  his  pockets  and  the 
trade-unionist  the  other,  the  middle-class  Australian  house- 
holder will  no  longer  be  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  the 
full  cradle.  The  reckless  ne'er-do-weel  next  door,  however, 
will  regard  paternity  as  a  profitable  business.  His  already 
very  lax  conceptions  of  parental  duty  will  become  yet  weaker, 
and  he  will  demand  higher  terms  for  each  addition  to  his 
family.  As  it  is,  far  too  many  married  men  in  Australia 
appear  to  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  look  after 
their  wives  and  children  entirely.  Wife  desertion  is  a  crime 
by  no  means  uncommon,  and  many  scoundrels  who  richly  deserve 
to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  owing  either  to  legal  difficulties 
or  to  the  cost  of  bringing  them  to  justice,  get  off  scot-free.  Among 
men  of  this  type  the  maternity  grant  will  operate  as  an  additional 
licence  of  irresponsibility.  It  may,  in  fact,  furnish  them  with  the 
very  means  required  to  enable  them  to  abandon  their  wives  at 
the  times  when  they  are  most  helpless. 

The  proposal  now  under  examination,  like  many  of  those  for 
which  the  party  now  in  power  in  Australia  is  responsible,  has 
certain  distinctly  repulsive  aspects.  By  every  self-respecting 
father  the  offer  of  a  State  gratuity  on  particular  occasions  would 
be  regarded  as  an  insult.  Only  the  most  callous  could  accept  it 
without  a  feeling  of  shame.  Common  decency  would  make  every 
man  of  healthy  morals  shrink  from  thus  sponging  on  his  fellows. 
The  Labour  Party  in  the  Federal  Parliament  of  Australia  claims 
to  be  a  party  of  progress.  It  is  really  a  party  of  prey.  "  Gain 
be  my  lord  ;  for  I  will  worship  thee,"  is  the  motto  of  each  of  its 
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members.  Money  is  regarded  by  him  as  the  supreme  good,  the 
universal  panacea.  Honour,  duty,  affection,  patriotism — every 
moral  impulse  is  subordinate  to  it  in  his  estimation.  The  very 
conception  of  free  service  or  self-sacrifice  on  behalf  of  country, 
parent,  friend  or  fellow-citizen,  appears  to  be  strange  to  the  political 
cheap- jack,  whose  second-hand  opinions  are  always  for  sale  or 
hire,  and  who  invariably  appeals  to  the  least  worthy  motives  of 
his  customers.  Freedom  itself  is  becoming  threatened  by 
Mammon. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  see  to-day  in  Australia  the  caucus 
politician  selling  his  mind  and  conscience  for  £600  a  year  ;  the 
trade-unionist  his  liberty  of  action  for  a  few  extra  shillings  a 
week,  and  the  needy  elector  his  vote  for  the  promise  of  a  share  in 
the  plunder  extorted  from  his  worthier  fellow-citizens  by  Acts 
of  Parliament,  which  are  sometimes  but  acts  of  spoliation.  The 
independent  though  poverty-stricken  peasant  of  rural  England 
used  to  scorn  the  thought  of  being  "  on  the  parish."  In  Australia 
the  demoralising  political  doctrines  preached  to-day  are  causing 
thousands  to  aspire  to  being  "  on  the  nation."  The  great  cities 
of  the  continent,  failing  an  early  and  wholesome  revulsion  of 
public  sentiment  and  policy,  must  inevitably  become  but  the 
breeding-places  of  a  parasitical  proletariat  like  that  of  ancient 
Rome,  supported  in  idleness  by  the  toil  of  industrious  provincials, 
and  sucking  the  very  life-blood  of  the  nation.  The  State,  like 
the  giant  of  the  tropical  forest,  will  be  gradually  strangled  and 
destroyed  by  the  coils  of  innumerable  creepers  clinging  to  it  for 
support  and  sustenance,  and  rendering  no  service  in  return. 

De  Tocqueville's  comparison  of  the  policy  of  despotism  to  the 
action  of  the  savage  who  cuts  down  a  tree  in  order  to  obtain  its 
fruits  might  be  applied  to  the  government  of  more  than  one  country 
to-day  where  democratic  institutions  are  said  to  prevail.  The 
elementary  truths  that  independent  citizens  are  essential  to  the 
independent  State,  and  that  no  country  can  long  remain  free  if 
its  rulers  do  all  they  can  to  bribe  the  people  to  renounce  their 
freedom  demand  recognition.  A  hope  may  be  expressed  that 
Australian  parents  will  refuse  to  sell  their  children.  There  are 
gratifying  indications  that  this  last  Socialistic  manoeuvre  will 
utterly  fail,  and  bring  only  discredit  on  its  authors. 

Negative  criticism  alone,  however,  is  profitless.  It  has 
already  been  admitted  that  the  object  ostensibly  aimed  at  in 
the  proposal  to  distribute  maternity  grants  is  one  that  is  most 
necessary  and  commendable.  A  counter-proposal  as  to  the  best 
means  of  achieving  it  may  be  offered.  Let  immigration  grants 
be  substituted  for  those  it  is  intended  to  bestow  on  parents,  who, 
in  accepting  them,  would  demonstrate  in  the  majority  of  cases 
their  unfitness  to  have  children.  Applying  the  lowest  and  most 
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material  test,  the  exchange  would  be"  wholly  advantageous.  The 
country  would  get  better  value  for  its  money  in  men  and  women 
of  approved  quality  imported  from  oversea,  than  in  home-bred 
infants  endowed  with  questionable  hereditary  qualities.  Both 
time  and  money  in  any  case  are  required  to  rear  the  child  ; 
the  man  is  an  immediate  source  of  profit  to  the  State.  Should 
occasion  arise,  and  it  might  arise  at  any  moment,  he  would 
join  the  ranks  of  its  defenders.  In  all  probability,  too,  within 
a  short  time  he  would  marry  and  become  the  father  of  healthy 
children  to  increase  the  native  population.  No  patriotic 
Australian  would  grudge  the  money  needed  to  attract  immigrants 
of  a  suitable  class  ;  but  he  distinctly  objects  to  furnishing  large 
sums  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  those  of  his  fellow-citizens  who 
are  least  worthy  to  receive  State  benefactions,  and  by  so  doing 
to  prolong  the  rule  of  men  incompetent  to  govern  with  wisdom 
and  justice. 

The  removal  of  legislative  deterrents,  not  the  application 
of  legislative  stimulants,  is  needed  to  promote  the  healthy 
and  natural  increase  of  the  home  population.  The  reduction 
of  taxation,  already  far  heavier  than,  with  wise  and  careful 
administration,  would  be  necessary  to  defray  all  necessary  public 
charges  ;  the  removal  of  the  socialistic  peril,  which  menaces 
security  of  property  in  every  degree,  and  inspires  widespread 
anxiety  ;  the  promotion  of  social  peace  instead  of  the  incessant 
instigation  of  class  warfare  by  displays  of  Government  partisan- 
ship ;  the  cessation  of  a  policy  of  wild  and  expensive  experiment, 
and  the  adoption  of  one  faithful  to  the  teachings  of  history  and 
to  the  abiding  interest  of  the  people  ;  these  are  the  simple 
remedies  that  heal  most  social  ills,  so  far  as  they  are  amenable 
to  legislative  treatment.  Were  the  not  irrational  system  that 
characterises  the  practice  of  medicine  in  China  applied  to  the 
practice  of  politics  in  Australia  ;  in  other  words,  were  Australian 
politicians  deprived  of  all  remuneration  when  the  country,  owing 
to  their  blunders  or  neglect,  was  ill,  and  paid  only  when  it  was 
well,  many  of  them  would  have  to  beg  their  bread.  Australia 
needs  less  law  and  more  order,  less  collective  freedom  and  more 
individual  liberty.  She  is  tired  of  the  irresponsible,  self- 
assertive  medical  student,  or  quack,  and  craves  for  the  doctor. 
She  wants  open-air  treatment,  wholesome  nourishment  and 
free  opportunities  for  exercise,  instead  of  a  diet  of  drugs 
and  stimulants,  officious  attentions,  and  restricted  movement. 

Unless  her  people  soon  awake,  they  will  ultimately  find  that, 
like  Gulliver  in  Liliput,  during  the  hours  of  torpor  they  have 
been  fettered,  shackled  and  tied  down  by  an  infinite  multitude 
of  bonds,  and  reduced  to  complete  helplessness.  Were  half 
the  enactments  added  to  the  Statute  Book  of  the  Common- 
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wealth  within  the  last  ten  years  at  once  swept  away,  the  pre- 
vailing plague  of  ignorant  and  experimental  legislation  stayed, 
and  settled  conditions  re-established,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed 
that  the  results  would  be  an  increased  public  confidence,  an 
increasing  population,  and  a  general  expansion  of  prosperity 
and  happiness. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE. 


FAREWELL!     FAIR   LAND 

(ON  LEAVING  AUSTRALIA) 

FAREWELL  !   fair  land  of  wattle  bloom, 
The  spreading  bush,  the  eucalypt, 

Farewell  the  sweeping  paddock  flat, 
The  dimpling  river  radiant  tipt. 

Farewell !  fair  land  of  wattle  bloom, 
Ye  burned  suns,  ye  winter  flowers ; 

Farewell  the  russet  range  that  mounts 
Beneath  the  Cross's  silver  showers. 

Farewell !  fair  land  of  wattle  bloom, 
Ye  salty  wastes  of  unturned  sod; 

Farewell  the  crackling  drover's  whip, 
Farewell  the  southern  hope  of  God. 


EMILE  Louis  MEYRAT. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  COMPULSORY   FIRE  INQUESTS 

BY  HENRY  W.  CARTER 

THE  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  the  necessity  for  setting  up 
an  official  inquiry  into  all  fires  of  a  minimum  loss,  and  the  holding 
of  a  coroner's  inquest  in  all  cases  where  a  fire  is  officially  reported 
as  suspicious  or  preventable.  Further,  the  local  authority  should 
be  required  to  record  and  publish  the  information  and  recom- 
mendations given  in  coroners'  reports,  Fire  Brigade  or  Salvage 
Corps  reports,  or  from  any  other  approved  source.  Were  this  done, 
I  feel  sure  that  structural  safeguards,  modern  precautions  and 
useful  inventions  would  become  more  widely  known  to  the  general 
public,  while  the  publicity  thus  given  would  lessen  carelessness, 
ignorance,  crime  and  temptation  to  crime,  prevent  useless  waste 
of  capital,  disturbance  of  contracts,  loss  of  wages  and  employment, 
and  the  numerous  evils  for  which  no  full  payment  of  claims  by 
insurance  companies  can  possibly  provide. 

The  earliest  known  statutes  of  the  realm  included  laws  for  hold- 
ing coroners'  courts.  These  courts  possessed  many  duties  and  privi- 
leges long  since  abolished  ;  among  others,  the  right  to  open  legal 
inquiries  when  serious  fires  occurred  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  a 
right  that  remained  up  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
it  fell  into  abeyance  till  1845.  In  that  yeaf  the  duty  was  resumed 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London. 
They  appointed  H.M.  Coroner  for  the  City  their  representative  to 
inquire,  and  if  necessary  to  hold  inquests  within  the  City  precincts. 
Sergeant  Payne  held  seventy-one  fire  inquests  during  1845-50, 
the  verdicts  of  the  juries  being  that  34  fires  were  accidental, 
28  unknown,  and  9  wilful  or  incendiary.  In  one  instance  convic- 
tion followed,  and  two  men  were  transported  for  life.  In  1850 
the  question  whether  the  coroner  possessed  adequate  legal  warrant 
for  his  duties  was  much  discussed,  and  in  the  result  the  authoiities 
decided  to  discontinue  the  inquests. 

The  Act  of  1887  consolidating  various  Acts  defining  coroners' 
duties,  unfortunately  omitted  the  right  to  hold  inquests  in  case  of 
serious  fires  when  called  upon  by  the  local  authority  of  any 
county,  city  or  borough.  But  in  1888  the  City  of  London 
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obtained  an  exclusive  Act  which  has  undoubtedly  assisted  in  safe- 
guarding from  fire  dangers  the  enormous  wealth  in  property  and 
goods  contained  in  the  City.  The  measure  was  drafted  so  as  to 
leave  the  sole  power  in  the  hands  of  the  coroner  for  the  time 
being,  and  during  the  twenty-three  years  the  Act  has  been  in 
existence  it  has  been  administered  with  discretion  and  energy  by 
the  two  holders  of  the  responsible  office.  Section  2  sets  forth 
that  in  case  of  loss  or  injury  by  fire  "  a  coroner's  inquest  shall  be 
held  respecting  the  same  if  either  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  time 
being,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  or  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State  so  order,  or  if  the  coroner  be  of 
opinion  that  proper  cause  for  such  an  inquiry  exists."  But  as  the 
three  first-named  dignitaries  do  not  exercise  the  fiat,  it  remains  at 
the  discretion  of  the  coroner.  In  future  it  will  be  wise  to  make  the 
enactments  unconditional  and  imperative ;  otherwise  there  is  no 
safeguard  against  capricious  action  by  local  authorities  or  coroners. 
The  Home  Secretary  appointed  a  Departmental  Committee 
in  1909  to  inquire  into  the  laws  relating  to  coroners  and  coroners' 
fire  inquests,  and  into  the  practice  in  coroners'  courts.  In  their 
Keport  the  Committee  say — "  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  system  of  Fire  Inquests  established  by  the  Act  of  1888 
has  worked  well  in  the  City  of  London,  and  that  the  benefit  of  this 
system  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  country  at  large."  On  the 
question  of  fire  inquests  evidence  was  given  by  Lt.-Col.  Fox,  Chief 
of  the  London  Salvage  Corps,  strongly  supporting  the  universal 
adoption  of  a  compulsory  Fire  Inquests  Bill,  inter  alia  he  stated  : — 

A  great  many  suspected  cases  of  arson  have  come  under  my  notice ;  it  is 
very  difficult  to  prove  arson,  but  not  so  difficult  to  detect  it ;  many  cases  are 
within  my  knowledge  where  I  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  premises 
have  been  wilfully  fired.  I  have  been  as  sure  of  it  as  if  I  had  seen  the  act 
committed. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Waldo,  H.M.  Coroner  for  the  City  of  London,  put 
forward  convincing  arguments  to  prove  that  the  working  of  the 
Act  in  his  district  was  most  powerful  in  prevention,  and  that  its 
adoption  in  principle  could  not  fail  to  produce  similar  effects  if 
applied  to  the  country  generally.  It  has  enabled  the  City  of  London 
authorities  to  amend  their  Building  Acts  in  many  useful  parti- 
culars, and  new  structures  can  no  longer  be  erected,  containing 
the  thoughtless  facilities  for  conflagrations  so  often  found  in  old 
buildings.  Dr.  Waldo  has  reduced  the  work  and  routine  of 
preliminary  inquiry  and  inquests  to  an  excellent  system  that 
would  prove  a  model  to  all  local  authorities.  In  his  official  report 
he  states  : — 

With  respect  to  my  duties  under  the  City  of  London  Fire  Inquest  Act  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1910, 152  fires  have  been  officially  notified  to  me, 
and  I  have  carefully  inquired  into  the  cause  and  circumstances  of  each  with  the 
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assistance  of  the  police  and  of  iny  officers.  I  have  held  public  inquests  during 
the  past  year  concerning  two  non-fatal  fires,  and  have  in  compliance  with  the 
Act,  forwarded  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Home  Secretary  a  full  report  of  the 
result  of  each  such  inquest.  ...  I  have  continued  to  devote  a  considerable 
portion  of  my  time  and  energies  to  the  important  subject  of  fire  inquiries 
within  the  city,  including  a  personal  investigation  of  many  of  the  fires  reported 
to  me.  This  system  of  personal  investigation  at  the  site  of  fires  has  been  the 
means  of  preventing  the  oversight  of  any  case  of  fire  which  should  be  publicly 
inquired  into,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  cause  of  many  fires  has  been  thereby 
ascertained,  and  the  expense  of  unnecessary  inquests  prevented. 

In  the  summary  of  causes  that  produced  the  152  fires,  he 
enumerates  28  distinct  causes  for  125  fires,  27  being  unknown  ; 
the  largest  number  is  due  to  "light  thrown  down,"  37;  while 
"  electric  circuit  or  defective  arrangements  "  account  for  19.  Mr. 
Langham,  the  predecessor  of  Dr.  Waldo,  administered  the  Act 
during  the  first  thirteen  years,  1888-1901.  He  held  85  fire  inquests 
during  that  period,  an  average  of  nearly  seven  per  annum ;  while 
Dr.  Waldo  only  found  it  necessary  to  hold  two  during  1910. 
This  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  the  eificacy  of  the  Act ;  as  in 
recent  years,  insurance  risks  have  rapidly  accumulated  through 
increased  use  of  electricity  for  illumination  and  motive  power, 
added  to  increased  storage  of  inflammable  materials.  The  Act  is 
proving  a  better  deterrent  than  detector  of  crime.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  present  absence  of  attempts  at  incendiarism  in  the  City 
of  London  is  probably  largely  due  to  the  increased  apprehension 
of  would-be  fire  raisers  of  discovery  and  consequent  judicial  inquiry. 
This  silent  and  far-reaching  influence,  backed  by  the  incessant 
vigilance  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Brigade,  explains  the  immunity. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  chief  cause  preventing  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  measure  to  this  unique  Act,  by  the  whole  of 
the  metropolitan  boroughs,  as  well  as  the  cities,  counties  and 
boroughs  of  Great  Britain,  consists  in  a  latent  jealousy  of 
coroners'  courts  and  their  jurisdiction.  The  dissentients  agree 
that  safeguarding  life  and  property  from  the  ravages  of  fire  is  a 
paramount  duty  in  which  no  loopholes  should  be  made  for 
evasion ;  they  acknowledge  the  success  of  the  experimental  Act 
and  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  its  general  adoption  are  very 
strong ;  but  they  object  to  arming  coroners'  courts  with 
additional  powers,  unless  such  powers  are  checked  by  ratepayers 
through  county  councils,  or  municipal  corporations,  or  by  a 
restraining  influence  such  as  appeal  to  a  judicial  authority.  It 
is  granted  that  due  provision  could  be  made  by  clauses  in  a 
general  Act  for  reference  to  a  High  Court  should  points  of  law 
arise  not  clearly  defined,  but  those  who  object  would  prefer  that 
all  preliminary  inquiries,  and,  when  necessary,  fire  inquests, 
should  be  carried  out  by  the  ordinary  Petty  Sessions  Courts 
consisting  of  unpaid  or  stipendiary  magistrates. 
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The  answer  is,  that  a  fire  is  a  casualty,  similar  to  death  ;  from 
its  suddenness  and  surprise,  and  that  the  circumstances  adapt 
themselves  to  the  form  of  inquiry  provided  for  by  the  coroners' 
courts ;  that  the  process  would  be  the  same,  the  law  similar,  and 
that  as  the  courts  are  open,  public  opinion  would  be  too  strong 
for  any  attempt  at  abuses.  There  has  never  been  any  valid 
complaint  that  the  City  of  London  Act  has  been  misused ;  while 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Common  Council  cannot  be  reproached  for 
the  slightest  neglect  in  jealously  guarding  their  privileges  on  every 
possible  occasion. 

Coroners'  courts  are  courts  of  inquiry  only,  with  powers  of 
conviction  on  the  verdict  of  the  jury ;  then  follows  a  committal 
for  trial.  This  enables  a  coroner's  fire  inquest  to  be  legally 
conducted  untrammelled  by  the  strict  rules  of  evidence  that  govern 
a  criminal  court.  Voluntary  statements  made  by  witnesses  on 
oath  are  frequently  of  great  service  to  the  ends  of  justice,  and  of 
much  help  to  the  police  in  their  arduous  duties  of  further  inquiry. 
It  is  essential  that  all  fair  means  should  be  adopted  to  expose  and 
defeat  the  nefarious  and  insidious  crime  of  arson,  too  often 
ending  in  murder  and  frequently  used  to  conceal  it,  or  a  robbery. 
The  precedents,  or  sanction  of  custom  and  antiquity  for  a 
coroner's  court  would  be  useless  arguments  in  these  days,  if 
unsupported  by  expediency  and  practical  service. 

The  advisability  of  trying  the  experiment  of  an  adoptive  Act 
has  been  suggested  by  the  Home  Office  Departmental  Committee, 
in  their  report  on  the  inquiry  already  referred  to.  The  suggestion 
is  as  follows  : — 

It  might  be  as  well,  however,  if  the  system  of  fire  inquests  is  to  be 
extended,  to  begin  with  an  adoptive  Act,  empowering  any  county  or  borough 
council  to  adopt  for  its  own  district  provisions  framed  on  the  lines  of  the  City 
of  London  Act. 

If  further  experience  confirmed  the  utility  of  fire  inquests,  the  Act  might 
afterwards  be  made  compulsory,  and  thus  extended  to  England  and  Wales. 

It  appears  however,  that  the  probable  waste  of  time  in  an 
adoptive  Act  would  not  recommend  the  suggestion  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  practical  social  reformers.  In  Dr. 
Waldo's  opinion  this  course  would  be  a  decided  mistake,  as  it 
would  probably  be  used  to  postpone  this  useful  measure  for  many 
years. 

The  large  body  of  experienced  and  technically  educated 
gentlemen  now  employed  in  the  fire  insurance  world  possess 
exclusive  knowledge  of  nearly  the  entire  round  of  "  negligences 
and  ignorances  "  so  common  in  old  buildings,  both  large  and 
small.  These  weak  points  usually  exist  in  unexposed  portions  of 
the  property ;  the  experts  also  know  what  building  materials, 
classes  of  goods  and  hazardous  occupations  must  be  guarded 
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against.  Every  year  adds  to  the  experience  of  surveyors,  fire 
assessors,  salvage  corps,  head  and  branch  managers  and  agents. 
The  insurance  institutes,  like  medical  schools  and  hospitals, 
educate  their  members  and  pupils  in  the  many  branches  of 
the  profession  with  skill  and  patience.  As  with  similar 
occupations,  it  is  virtually  a  trades  union  ;  or,  if  preferred,  a 
close  corporation,  with  knowledge  shared  only  by  the  initiated. 
When  the  obligation  to  the  public  is  met  by  payment  of  sums 
assured,  should  a  calamity  occur  by  fire,  or  consequential  damage, 
the  companies  possess  no  powers  to  protect  the  district  or 
immediate  neighbours  against  similar  dangers  in  future. 

The  companies  rarely  miss  the  knowledge  of  the  fault  that 
caused  the  fire,  and,  if  not  remedied,  they  protect  themselves  and 
the  offices  with  whom  they  re-insure  by  declining  to  renew  the 
policy,  but  no  official  lesson  or  warning  reaches  the  general  public 
at  the  time  of  a  non-fatal  catastrophe  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  including  the  vast  County  of  London,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  City.  Other  coroners  can  only  enter  on  a 
judicial  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  disaster  when  an  inquest  is 
necessary,  caused  by  a  death  through  fire  or  explosion  on  the 
premises.  The  Council  of  the  Coroners'  Society  of  England  and 
Wales  are  of  opinion  the  City  of  London  Act  should  be  extended 
to  the  whole  country. 

In  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  and  the  counties,  cities  and 
boroughs  of  England  and  Wales,  a  fire  receives  prompt  attention 
from  Police,  Fire  Brigade  and  Salvage  Corps.  The  duty  of  the 
police  is  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  cause  and  report  to  their 
superior  officers.  If  the  Police  Authorities  contemplate  a 
prosecution  they  can  only  request  possible  witnesses  to  make  a 
voluntary  statement ;  unlike  the  coroner  they  cannot  administer 
an  oath  ;  they  must  take  the  statement  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  the 
person  is  not  compelled  to  give  evidence.  In  Scotland  the 
Procurator  Fiscal  holds  a  private  preliminary  inquiry  on  non- 
fatal  fires,  no  jury  is  called.  If  further  investigation  is  necessary 
the  matter  is  referred  to  the  officers  of  the  Crown.  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand  inquiries  and 
inquests  are  conducted  on  similar  lines  to  those  of  the  City  of 
London  Act. 

The  State  of  New  York,  the  largest  in  population  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  passed  an  Act  in  June,  1911,  extending 
the  provisions  of  their  Fire  Prevention  Act  of  1909,  by  in- 
stituting a  Fire  Department  for  the  State  with  headquarters  at 
Albany,  the  capital  city.  This  concession  was  due  to  persistent 
applications  and  petitions  from  underwriters  and  fire  insurance 
companies,  American  and  British.  The  Department  is  indepen- 
dent of  any  control  by  municipalities  or  local  authorities,  but  its 
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powers  do  not  extend  to  cities  with  over  a  million  inhabitants. 
These  cities  retain  their  own  officers  and  staff,  but  report  at 
regular  intervals  to  the  State  centre  at  Albany.  The  State  staff 
consists  of  a  "  State  Fire  Marshal  "  (analogous  to  our  coroner), 
two  deputy  fire  marshals,  secretary  and  clerks,  and  each  town  or 
village  has  its  own  assistant  officer.  Each  officer  is  responsible 
for  visiting  and  inspecting  every  building  and  premises  in  his 
jurisdiction ;  he  must  also  report  on  its  age,  state  of  repair,  and 
say  whether  it  is  provided  with  ample  fire  escapes  and  exits, 
automatic  or  other  fire  alarm  apparatus  and  fire  extinguishing 
equipment.  If  the  premises  from  dilapidations  or  other  causes 
be  dangerous  to  the  surrounding  property  and  specially  liable 
to  fire  these  facts  are  also  included  in  the  officer's  report. 
Likewise  a  note  is  taken  if  explosives  or  combustibles  are  stored. 
Should  there  be  any  lack  of  official  requirements,  notice  is  served 
on  the  tenant  to  remedy  the  evil.  Any  appeal  must  be  made  within 
twenty-four  hours  to  the  Chief  State  Fire  Marshal,  who  must 
within  ten  days  file  his  decision.  If  this  decision  be  against  the 
appellant  and  he  should  fail  to  comply  within  ten  days,  he  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  $50  per  day.  On  a  fire  occurring  the 
procedure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  City  of  London  Act.  It  is 
evident  the  State  of  New  York  is  neglecting  nothing  to  eradicate 
preventible  fires,  "  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness." 

The  latest  official  returns  for  Greater  London  for  twelve 
months  to  April,  1911,  show  3,208  fires ;  77  deaths. 

Public  inquiries  are  held  on  fires  in  all  cities  and  towns  in 
Europe.  It  is  not  unusual  to  withhold  payment  of  claims  for 
losses  until  the  production  of  a  certificate  from  the  police  that  the 
origin  was  accidental  or  unavoidable.  In  France  the  tenant  or 
occupier  is  liable  for  all  damage  caused  by  the  fire  to  the  property 
of  others,  unless  the  former  can  prove  it  was  caused  by  some 
structural  defect  for  which  he  was  not  responsible,  in  which  case 
the  liability  falls  on  the  owner. 

Section  6  in  the  City  of  London  Act  dispenses  with  the  usual 
routine  of  revising  a  committal  by  Grand  Juries.  It  reads  thus  : — 

If  such  persons  or  person  be  known  and  the  evidence  shall  warrant  it  the 
jury  may  find  a  verdict  of  arson  against  such  person  or  persons  in  order  that  he 
or  they  may  be  placed  on  his  or  their  trial  for  such  offence  and  such  verdict 
and  inquisition  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  an  indictment. 

The  section  goes  on  to  provide,  if  the  accused  had  not  been 
present  at  the  inquest,  he  is  first  to  be  taken  before  a  magistrate 
as  an  accused  person  to  answer  the  charge.  It  is  obvious  one  of 
the  chief  advantages  of  this  special  Act  is  the  power  it  gives  the 
coroner  of  holding  independent  investigations  in  a  similar  manner 
to  those  applying  to  death  inquests.  It  is  only  when  the  court  is 
open  and  the  jury  sworn  that  the  coroner's  powers  become  absolute. 
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It  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  the  majority  of  fires  are 
accidental,  largely  due  to  ignorance  ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  readily 
acknowledged  that  systematic  public  inquiries,  duly  reported  in 
local  papers,  would  gradually  educate  the  citizens  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  readiest  means  of  extinguishing  the  earliest  glimmer  of  an 
outbreak ;  the  uses  of  auto  detectors,  fire  alarms,  fire  extinction 
apparatus,  fireproof  glass  and  other  fire-resisting  materials,  water- 
supplies,  life-saving  appliances,  fire  exits  to  roofs  and  basements, 
improved  building  construction,  the  risk  of  indiscriminate  mixture 
of  inflammable  with  non-inflammable  goods,  storage  of  celluloid, 
flannelette,  or  other  substances  that  do  not  fall  within  the 
schedules  of  the  Petroleum  and  Explosives  Act,  blocking  up 
passages  and  stairs  with  promiscuous  rubbish,  and  other  pre- 
cautions that  will  occur  to  the  minds  of  our  readers. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  examine 
closely  or  critically  the  attitude  of  the  great  fire  insurance 
companies  towards  this  important  question.  It  would,  un- 
doubtedly, prove  of  much  advantage  to  all  concerned,  apart  from 
public  welfare,  if  the  fifty-six  tariff  companies  included  in  the 
official  returns  would  appoint  a  strong  committee  to  consider  the 
question  in  all  its  bearings.  This  step  could  now  be  wisely  taken, 
as  the  supporters  of  compulsory  legislation  do  not  advise  the 
adoption  of  local  Acts,  as  in  the  City  of  London,  but  advocate  the 
passing  of  one  general  Bill  for  England  and  Wales.  A  recom- 
mendation from  such  a  committee  would  be  received  with  respect 
by  the  public,  and  would  probably  carry  much  weight  with  a 
Government  Department. 

I  venture  to  think  the  present  policy  of  the  insurance 
companies  is  a  watchful  neutrality.  They  are  subject  to  the 
same  natural  laws  that  govern  other  commercial  bodies ;  if  serious 
fires  increased,  premium  rates  would  rise,  and  vice  versa.  No 
approximate  estimate  can  possibly  be  made  as  to  the  effect  of  such 
a  measure  in  this  country,  until  the  tariff  offices  publish  separate 
returns  of  their  home  and  foreign  business. 

One  could  judge  correctly  the  advantages  gained  by  the  City 
of  London  during  more  than  twenty  years  administration  of  their 
Act,  if  any  reliable  comparison  were  possible  with  a  similar 
population  and  rateable  value.  This  is  denied  us  with  the 
neighbouring  boroughs  of  London,  or  any  others,  as,  during  the 
hours  that  intervene  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  when  the 
greatest  risk  of  fires  takes  place,  the  residents  of  the  City  are 
comparatively  few.  In  April  last  the  night  census  was  19,657 
persons  ;  the  day  census  364,061  persons. 

As  a  study  in  economics,  one  may  mention,  the  majority  of 
the  British  insurance  offices  are  scheduled  for  a  recent  year 
with  total  premium  receipts,  after  deducting  re-insurances, 
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amounting  to  £25, 508,603.  Losses  for  the  year  are  entered  as 
.£13,608,870,  or  53 '35  per  cent,  average  ratio.  I  have  previously 
pointed  out  there  is  no  classification  between  home,  colonial  or 
foreign  insurance  premiums  or  losses.  If,  without  pretending 
accuracy,  one  assumes  the  total  premium  income  represents  the 
collections  from  an  average  rate  of  four  shillings  per  cent.,  one 
arrives  at  the  prodigious  total  of  £12,754,301,500  as  the  estimated 
insurable  value  of  the  property  dealt  with  annually  by  the  fifty-six 
British  offices.  The  gross  amount  of  property  insured  against 
fire  in  the  administrative  County  of  London  alone,  was,  by  the 
latest  return,  estimated  at  £1,094,927,206 ;  the  total  insurance 
premiums  amounting  to  £2,737,318. 

One  pauses  to  think  how  much  this  huge  total  would  be 
increased  if,  by  a  moderate  reduction  of  rates,  the  non-insured  and 
partially  insured  were  included.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  if  from 
any  influence  a  sensible  reduction  took  place  in  the  home  con- 
tribution to  the  above  losses,  the  expense  of  fire  inquests  would 
be  met  many  times  over,  while  the  confidence  of  the  assured  and 
the  general  public  would  be  considerably  increased. 

Let  us  suppose  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  proposed  law 
came  into  force.  During  that  period  coroners  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  would  have  issued  records  of  fires,  segregating  risks, 
causes  and  best  means  of  prevention.  These  records  would  have 
been  compared,  definite  conclusions  arrived  at,  and  when  necessary 
enforced  by  legislation.  It  would  have  been  proved  that  certain 
methods  of  manufacture  in  certain  industries  were  more  susceptible 
to  sudden  conflagration  and  consequent  dangers  to  life  and  property 
than  other  methods ;  it  would  have  been  agreed  that  certain  old- 
fashioned  precautions  must  be  abandoned ;  that  certain  modes  of 
lighting  and  heating  are  free  from  the  objection  inevitable  to  others, 
and  that  electric  circuit  and  defective  arrangements  can  be  provided 
against.  Buildings,  materials,  and  exits  would  have  been  improved 
— prudence  would  have  been  aided  by  experience,  and  inevitable 
carelessness  and  accidents  guarded  against,  as  much  as  possible. 

I  fully  anticipate  that  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  ten 
years  a  system  of  certificates  will  be  in  vogue  and  granted  to 
occupiers  of  premises  well  provided  with  modern  precautions  and 
appliances.  Insurance  companies  would  readily  make  a  reduction 
or  concession  in  rates  to  the  possessors  of  those  certificates. 

Judging  from  the  only  home  precedent,  the  City  of  London 
Act,  one  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that,  if  a  Compulsory  Fire 
Inquest  Act  were  applied  to  the  entire  country,  coupled  with  the 
constant  advance  in  fire .  prevention,  the  result  would  be  a 
remarkable  reduction  in  hazardous  risks  and  fires,  and  eventually 
of  average  rates  of  policy  premiums.  I  do  not  look  for  a  reduction 
in  the  volume  of  business,  as  the  scope  would  be  wider,  a  nd  the 
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temptation    to    increased    insurance   and  full    cover   would    be 
irresistible. 

In  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1891,  a  Bill  was  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  provisions  of  the  City  of  London 
Act,  1888,  to  the  whole  country.  It  was  withdrawn  previous  to 
second  reading,  as  it  was  thought  the  first  Act  had  not  been  in 
operation  a  sufficient  time  to  test  its  advantages  or  disadvantages. 
In  1909,  Sir  Henry  Cotton,  then  M.P.  for  East  Nottingham, 
introduced  a  Bill  with  similar  objects,  and  with  additional 
clauses,  to  render  the  measure  adaptable  to  provincial  require- 
ments. It  would  be  an  admirable  model  for  future  legislation  on 
the  subject,  but  it  shared  the  general  fate  of  efforts  at  useful 
legislation  introduced  by  private  members.  Sir  Henry's  opinion 
is  decided  on  an  objection  offered  by  two  municipal  opponents  at 
the  Home  Office  Committee's  inquiry  already  referred  to.  This 
objection  was  based  on  the  supposition  that  additional  expenditure 
would  be  imposed  on  the  ratepayers.  Sir  Henry  says  : 

They  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  really  only  in  the  case  of  a  small 
percentage  of  fires  that  an  inquest  would  be  held.  The  experience  of  the  City 
of  London  coroner  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  The  additional  expenditure 
involved  would  certainly  be  very  small  and  altogether  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  advantage  which  would  follow. 

In  conclusion  let  me  suggest  that  public  bodies  should  petition 
the  Home  Office,  through  their  local  members,  for  a  Government 
Bill  giving  compulsory  powers  to  coroners  or  deputies  (when 
necessary  with  an  Assessor)  to  hold  a  public  inquiry  on  all  fires 
reported  by  the  Police  Authorities  as  suspicious  or  preventable.* 
The  coroner,  who  should  have  the  same  statutory  obligations  as 
in  the  case  of  death,  should  draw  up  a  report  on  each  inquest  and 
forward  it  to  the  local  authority.  He  should  also  issue  an  annual 
report  for  publication  by  the  Home  Office.  And  in  cases  where 
a  verdict  of  arson  or  criminal  misconduct  against  one  or  more 
persons,  duly  identified,  be  found,  the  Coroner  should  commit  the 
accused,  if  absent,  for  examination  by  a  magistrate,  or,  if  present, 
to  the  next  assizes  or  quarter  sessions.  Were  an  Act  of  this  kind 
placed  on  the  Statute  Book  it  would  remove  the  stigma  now 
existing,  namely  that  the  richest  city  in  the  land  enjoys  a 
privilege  for  safe-guarding  life  and  property  that  is  denied  to  the 
poorer  communities. 

HENRY  W.  CARTER. 

*  A  preliminary  examination  should  bo  authorised  to  exclude  trifling  or  obviously 
accidental  outbreaks  from  fire  inquests. 
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LONDON   TO   AUSTRALIA    IN    1854 

THE  LOG   OF  AN  OLD  SETTLER 

The  MS.  of  this  article  came  recently  into  my  possession  :  it  is  very  neatly 
written,  although  the  ink  is  much  discoloured.  The  story  illustrates  the 
discomforts  that  the  old  settlers  in  Australia  had  to  put  up  with  when  making 
the  voyage  in  the  sailing  ships  of  that  day,  and  the  kind  of  life  passed 
on  board  during  what  must  have  been  a  somewhat  tedious  and  monotonous 
journey.— Ed. 

(Continued  from  p.  62.) 

Friday,  8th  December. —  A  splendid  breeze,  bright  weather, 
clear  and  cold,  but  nothing  worthy  of  record.  The  air  has  created 
a  wonderful  appetite  in  our  little  party,  so  that  many  provisions 
that  were  not  touched,  now  hardly  last  out  the  week.  As  we 
approach  our  adopted  country  many  are  the  anxious  speculations 
of  the  company  as  to  their  chances  of  success.  Some  have  friends 
to  receive  them,  others  have  homes  to  make,  pioneers  of  their 
race,  and  some,  I  believe,  will  land  without  the  acquaintance  of  a 
solitary  being,  but  a  sustaining  belief  of  being  able  to  get  along 
animates  all.  There  are  seven  or  eight  choice  spirits  for  the 
"  diggings " — a  great  number  of  carpenters,  plasterers  and 
bricklayers,  and  a  few  farmers,  stockmen  and  general  traders,  in 
short  a  fair  sprinkling  of  all  classes.  They  were  all  in  high  glee 
at  giving  the  slip  to  the  vast  living  freights  who  sailed  before  us, 
the  Golconda,  the  Swallow,  the  Asia,  the  Orwell,  hoping  to  get 
comfortably  lodged  before  they  arrive.  Our  sailing  is  really  grand, 
and  the  coming  haven  is  the  one  thing  talked  of.  We  have 
actually  dashed  on  to  61  east  longitude,  past  Madagascar  and  the 
Mauritius,  although  we  are  much  farther  south,  being  45  degrees. 
The  night  is  stormy  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  lay  awake  in  the 
watches,  and  listen  for  hours  to  the  creaking  masts,  the  straining 
cordage,  the  raving,  bubbling,  roaring  waters,  the  groaning  timbers, 
and  the  sound  as  of  some  surging  vortex  ready  to  engulph  the 
good  ship  and  all  on  board,  while  darkness  renders  the  hearing 
more  acute.  Singular  it  is  the  children,  amid  all  the  fierce  strange 
noises,  have  been  as  fearless  as  so  many  Horatio  Nelsons.  As 
long  as  father  and  mother  are  there,  not  a  shadow  of  ap- 
prehension exists.  Would  that  we  practically  evinced  the  same 
childlike  faith  in  our  heavenly  Father,  who  has  said  "I  am  always 
with  thee,  I  will  never  forsake  thee." 
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Saturday,  9th  December. — A  dull,  hazy  day,  excessively  cold, 
a  rolling  sea,  and  a  tearing  speed  ;  all  the  time  devoted  to  writing, 
cooking,  and  what  Aunt  Chloe  calls  "  clarin' "  up.  A  queer 
amphibious  fellow  named  George,  who  has  been  conspicuous  from 
the  beginning,  and  good  natured  and  handy  at  odd  jobs,  favours 
us  with  a  yarn.  His  father  is  warrant  boatswain  in  Chatham 
dockyard,  and  served  with  an  able  seaman  who  was  a  very  pious 
Wesleyan,  who  afterwards,  entered  the  American  Navy,  and  from 
his  ability  and  steadiness  attained  the  rank  of  chief  mate.  He 
then  became  owner  of  a  cutter,  for  the  purpose  of  entering,  as  he 
said,  into  the  fruit  trade  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  solicited 
George's  father  that  George  might  take  a  trial  trip  with  him ;  the 
father  consented,  and  his  friend,  the  skipper,  took  to  drinking, 
became  an  abandoned  character,  and  took  to  piracy,  and  George, 
being  then  only  8£  years  old,  was  never  permitted  to  leave  the 
vessel  during  a  period  of  seven  years,  characterized  by  many 
daring  and  atrocious  deeds.  He  had  known  the  pirate,  pursued 
as  a  cutter,  run  round  the  Spurb  Island,  near  Gibraltar,  run  up  a 
jury  mast,  nail  on  white  canvas  painted  with  ports,  and  sally  out 
again  schooner-rigged,  and  actually  be  hailed  by  the  vessel  that 
pursued  to  know  if  they  had  seen  themselves,  and  let  them  pass 
unmolested.  He  had  visited  Jerusalem,  Judea,  crossed  the  Jordan 
and  travelled  through  Palestine.  He  effected  his  escape  at 
Algiers,  sailed  to  England,  and  wandered  to  Chatham,  and  for 
two  nights  sought  shelter  in  the  lock  up,  close  to  the  spot  where 
his  father  was  in  office,  who  seeing  him  very  wretched,  comforted 
him  and  finally  discovered  him  to  be  his  long  lost  son.  He  then 
entered  the  revenue  service  on  board  the  Gipsy  cutter,  the  very 
vessel  which  before  he  entered  her  had  sunk  the  pirate  skiff  and 
all  hands  aboard.  He  had  been  three  years  cruising,  had  quitted 
the  service,  and  was  now  at  20  years  of  age,  bound  for  Melbourne 
in  search  of  fortune.  We  find  in  the  evening  it  is  the  birthday  of 
a  married  lady  of  our  class,  who  dispenses  cake  and  wine  in  a 
very  kind  and  liberal  manner,  and  who  sings  a  very  pretty  song. 
We  drink  her  health  and  wind  up  very  harmoniously.  We  pass 
Kerguelen  Land  about  5  degrees  to  the  north. 

Sunday,  10th  December. — Putrid  water  served  out  to-day. 
The  children  suffer  greatly  on  these  oft  recurring  days.  The 
Government  Officer  at  Gravesend  ordered  little  Bertie  to  have 
half  a  pint  of  preserved  milk  a  day,  as  no  kind  of  rations  are 
allowed  for  an  infant.  In  eight  weeks  the  child  should  have  had 
twenty-eight  pints.  The  "  experienced  surgeon "  who  had 
obsequiously  noted  the  order  down  officially,  had  the  cruelty  to 
stop  the  allowance,  and  to  this  time  the  poor  child  had  only  had 
6  pints.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  intense  gloom  of  to-day,  dark, 
wet,  piercingly  cold  ;  no  one  was  to  be  seen  out  of  their  cabin,  to 
come  out  on  such  days,  to  sit  in  the  filthy  eating-room  would  be 
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like  assembling  in  the  open  street  in  Seven  Dials  for  social 
purposes,  except  that  the  latter  has  the  advantage  of  light  and 
cheerfulness.  We  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  wrap  blankets  and 
sit  in  our  bunks.  In  the  evening  I  instruct  the  little  ones  in 
religion,  and  very  nicely  they  answered  all  questions,  sitting  in  a 
row,  wrapped  up  in  bed  clothes.  They  are  rewarded  with  sweetie, 
and  we  all  go  to  bed  early. 

Monday,  llth  December. — The  night  has  been  terrible,  the 
vessel  swayed  fearfully ;  no  landsmen  can  realize  the  awful 
smashing  and  crashing  going  on  owing  to  the  carelessness  and 
inexperience  of  passengers  in  leaving  articles  about  during  fair 
weather.  It  goes  on  crescendo,  bang,  jam,  bolt,  smash,  crash, 
till  everything  breaking  loose  together  unites  in  one  tremendous 
crash  that  rouses  up  the  soundest  sleeper.  One  night  our  large 
ottoman  box  on  castors  rushed  with  the  force  of  a  battering  ram 
first  against  the  table  legs,  then  against  the  cabins.  It  weighed 
one  and  a  half  cwts.  Thinking  it  was  my  neighbours,  I  took  no 
notice,  till  I  thought  the  cabin  would  have  been  burst  open.  I 
had  to  leap  up,  and  with  a  great  jack  towel  sop  up  a  pail  of  water 
and  mud  from  the  floor  and  then  make  the  ottoman  fast.  The 
Yankee  sailor  who  figured  as  the  barber  in  crossing  the  line  nearly 
lost  his  life  this  morning ;  in  hauling  '.up  the  studding  sail,  which 
had  fouled  in  the  ropes,  the  wind  caught  the  loose  canvas  with 
such  fury  as  to  drag  him  from  the  deck  over  the  bulwarks  about 
fifteen  feet  from  the  ship.  The  vessel  suddenly  gave  a  lurch, 
which  dashed  him  back ;  he  held  on  desperately  and  was 
providentially  secured.  It  is  Uncle  Harry's  birthday,  we  drink  to 
his  health  and  happiness !  The  memory  of  twenty  years  of 
unclouded  friendship  rises  up  before  me.  All  the  happy  hours  of 
early  manhood,  all  the  acts  and  ties  that  deepened  and  riveted 
my  great  esteem  and  unalterable  affection  are  renewed  with 
undying  force  at  a  distance  of  12,000  miles  on  the  confines  of  the 
Indian  and  great  Southern  Oceans.  I  remember  with  delight  his 
generous  princely  heart ;  I  remember  with  admiration  his  un- 
faltering courage  in  the  trying  hour — his  silent  ministration  to  the 
unfortunate,  to  whom  his  advice  and  his  purse  were  ever  open. 
I  remember  his  worth,  his  constancy,  his  spotless  integrity,  and 
never,  oh  !  never  can  I  forget  his  kindness  to  me.  My  dear 
friend,  would  that  I  were  near  to  share  thy  trials  and  thy  sorrow 
which  I  ever  sympathize  with,  and  which  sorely  afflict  me.  May 
a  gracious  providence,  without  whose  decree  nothing  is  permitted, 
grant  thee  a  happy  issue  out  of  this  passing  cloud  of  adversity, 
and  bless  it  to  thine  everlasting  good  and  to  His  glory.  My  very 
heart-strings  yearn  for  thee,  dear  Harry  ;  in  truth  I  can  cry  in  the 
passionate  tender  words  of  David  :  "  Very  pleasant  hast  thou  been, 
brother  Jonathan." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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INDIAN   AND    COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

"  To  many  readers  the  careful  article  by  'Trustee,'  on  'Indian  and 
Colonial  Investments,'  is  as  interesting  as  anything1  in  the  number,  and 
if  the  tabular  matter  is  kept  up  to  date,  as  is  promised,  this  article  will 
no  doubt  be  frequently  consulted  by  investors."— Times,  1901. 

" '  The  Empire  Review '  continues  its  table  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
Investments,  with  appropriate  comment.  These  articles  should 
certainly  assist  in  giving  a  wider  range  to  investments  in  the 
colonies.  .  .  ." — Westminster  Gazette,  1911. 

INVESTMENT  securities  have  enjoyed  quite  a  good  month  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  Among  the  highest  class  of  gilt-edged 
stocks  there  has  been  a  natural  reaction  after  the  depression  of 
the  preceding  month.  There  has  also  been  some  demand  in 
connection  with  the  accumulation  of  funds  by  insurance  societies 
as  a  result  of  the  commencement  of  the  Insurance  Act.  Another 
factor  tending  to  recovery  has  been  the  slackening  of  activity  in 
the  new  issue  market  and  a  consequent  cessation  of  the  selling  of 
securities  by  disappointed  underwriters. 

Indian  Government  Securities  have  been  helped  by  Budget 
considerations.  The  Budget  statement  presented  in  the  House  of 


INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

8*%  Stock  tt)       .     .     . 

91,333,097 

1931 

92} 

3} 

Quarterly. 

3%       „      U       ... 
2J%      „     Inscribed  (t) 
3|%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1948 
1926 
(«) 

78} 
65J 
96 

8« 

:!j; 

tf 

ii 
30  June^-31  Dec. 

8%      „            „      1896-7 

•  • 

1916 

81 

3« 

30  June—  30  Deo. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 

Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

£ 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 

5 

100 
100 
100 

76 
152 
94J 

8H 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+ith  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  +| 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 

8 

100 
100 

100 

1104. 
1074. 

169 

J4 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  %\ 

1,809,289 

6£ 

100 

104 

5*1 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    . 
Do  new  S°/  deb.  red.  (t)  

4,740,711 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 

P 

100 
100 
100 

125 
114 
764. 

8H 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  &  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     .      .     . 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,063,300 

i-W4HH<  Ht 

«*  CO  rjl  tfi  CC 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

102J 
964. 

105 
83 

ifi»  _-h 

t-*»iejBHiHWr*  IT 

CO  CO  CO  T*  •<* 

Rohiliund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar  Limited    

400,000 
379,580 

7 
5 

100 
100 

131* 
102 

If 

South  Indian  44%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  34%  deb.  stock  red  

425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

3J 

100 
100 
100 

114 
162 
874 

58^ 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do.  5y  debenture  stock  

800,000 
550,000 

5* 
5 

100 
100 

91 
102 

4? 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  } 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

U 

20 

57 

a 

National  Bank  of  India  

80,000 

12 

124 

384 

3S 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

Commons  by  the  Under- Secretary  of  State  was  received  favourably 
in  this  country,  and  the  prospect  that  the  estimates  would  be  very 
considerably  exceeded  was  strengthened  by  the  good  monsoon 
news. 

There  has  been  a  distinct  diminution  in  the  volume  of  new 
issues  by  Canadian  municipalities.  The  City  of  Montreal,  on  the 
advice  of  its  financial  agent,  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  decided  to 
raise  three  quarters  of  a  million  sterling  in  London  in  the  form  of 
six-months'  loan  at  4^  per  cent.,  rather  than  to  place  a  permanent 
loan  in  the  present  state  of  the  Money  market. 

There  is  no  cause  for  dissatisfaction  to  be  found  in  the 
Canadian  Pacific  results  for  the  financial  year  ended  June  30. 
The  gross  earnings  amounted  to  $123,319,500  showing  an  increase 
of  $19,151,700  while  the  working  expenses  amounted  to 
$80,02.1,300,  an  increase  of  $12,553,300.  There  was  thus  an 
increase  of  $6,598,400  in  net  earnings.  Fixed  charges  were  about 
hall  a  million  dollars  higher,  and  there  was  a  decrease  of  about  a 
million  and  a  half  in  the  item  "  special  income,"  due  to  the  fact 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable 

3£%  Eegd.  Stock  .     . 

28,162,776 

1930-50f 

96 

3H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

PROVINCIAL. 

ALBERTA. 
47  Debs. 

411,000 

1938 

99 

4A 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

84 

318 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA.. 

4%  Regd.  Stock     .     . 

1,375,000 

1950 

99 

<A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

4%  Regd.  Stock    .     . 

450,000 

1949 

99 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3i%  Stock  .... 

650,000 

1954 

90 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

ONTARIO. 

3J%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

1,200,000 

1946 

92 

3£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

84 

*A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

4%  Bonds  .... 

410,900 

1949 

99 

*A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Calgary  4J%  Debs. 
Edmonton  4£%  Debs 
Hamilton  (City  of)  4^ 
Montreal  4%     .     . 
Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Regina  4J%  Debs. 
Toronto  4%  Bonds 
Vancouver   4%  Bonds 
Winnipeg  4%  Regd.    . 

888,400 
636,900 
482,800 
2,400,000 
385,000 
285,200 
300,910 
121,200 
2,500.000 

1930-41* 
1918-51* 
1934 
1948-50 
1923 
1925-52* 
1922-28f 
1931 
1940 

98 
99 
96 
101 
99 
99 
98 
99 
98 

m 
43 

1* 

q 

4* 
*& 
*4 
*i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Apr.  —  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 


that  a  balance  of  more  than  that  amount  was  brought  into  the 
previous  year's  account.  The  balance  available  for  dividend 
was  $37,911,400,  an  increase  of  $4,562.100.  This  balance  is 
sufficient  to  pay  19  per  cent.,  on  the  whole  of  the  common  stock 
including  the  last  issue,  whereas,  of  course,  only  10  per  cent,  is 
being  paid,  of  which  3  per  cent,  is  from  land  and  other  extraneous 
revenue. 

But  there  is  more  interest  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company's 
prospective  capital  issue  than  in  its  past  results.  It  has  now  been 
announced  that  powers  are  to  be  sought  for  new  capital  to  the 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,800,000 

10 

$100 

289£ 

3/s 

Do.  4%  Preference    . 

£12,428,082 

4 

Stock 

99J 

4 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

103 

8} 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£31,225,428 

4 

102J 

84 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,993 

nil. 

29| 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

nil 

4^ 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

ioo| 

4£i 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

14 

56| 

2§ 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£11,790,011 

4 

91* 

4?e 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

121 

4} 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£20,371,942 

4 

97J 

4A 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

160,000 

11 

$100 

255 

4rB 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

8 

50 

80 

5 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

10 

$50 

£23 

4& 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

35s.  per  sh. 

1 

26 

6Ji 

Hudson's  Bay     

1,000,000 

1 

13 



Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

100,000 

8 

5 

6J 

61 

25,000 

8 

3 

7| 

British  Columbia  Eleo-lDef. 

£1,000,000 

8 

Stock 

140fc 

trie  Railway    .     .     .  /Prefd. 

£1,000,000 

6 

Stock 

120£ 

*il 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

89 

«A 

3%  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

79 

*s 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 
4% 

320,000 
437,632 

1913-38* 
1935 

100 
104 

4* 
32 

1  1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     ,, 

200,000 

1936 

102 

3g 

3J%  Inscribed,  1910 

800,000 

1950 

92 

35 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

amount  of  $60,000,000.  There  is  naturally  a  good  deal  of  specu- 
lation as  to  how  much  of  this  is  to  be  issued  and  at  what  price. 
In  any  case  the  issue  is  certain  to  be  on  terms  that  will  give  a 
substantial  bonus  to  the  existing  stockholders.  No  specific 
intimation  has  been  given  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  new 
capital  is  required,  but  the  rapid  development  of  the  company  and 
the  schemes  it  already  has  in  hand  amply  justify  the  increase. 

Thanks  to  the  good  results  achieved  during  the  last  of  the 
six  months,  the  Grand  Trunk's  results  fully  satisfied  the  market. 
The  surplus  amounted  to  £396,900  against  £372,100  a  year  ago, 
but  owing  to  the  increased  amount  of  guaranteed  stock  in 
existence,  £28,000  more  than  last  year  was  absorbed  in  paying 
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the  dividend  on  that  stock,  and  after  paying  the  full  dividends  for 
the  half-year  on  the  First  and  Second  Preference  stocks  the 
balance  to  be  carried  forward  shows  a  decreases  of  £3,200. 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock   t 
34.%      „             „      * 
3%        ,,              ,,      t 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,475,800 

1933 
1924 
1935 

102 
97 

35 

8| 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
34%        „        1889  (0 
3%          „         (t)  .     . 

5,970,000 
4,996,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49t 

101 

95J 
82 

t-te-«CH|H 
CO  ^H  CO 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

^£/0               II                        II        (') 
**/0                   II                        II        (") 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30t 
1922-471 

100 
1004 
95 

82 

3£ 
3il 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

"/O                   II                         II            \f 

3%         „            „      (t 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,274,700 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-261 
1916  £  or 
after. 

101 
101 
944 
90 
79 

4 
4 

SH 

32* 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

34%  Inscribed  (t)  .     . 
3%        „           g  .     . 
3%        „           (t)  •     • 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35f 
1915-351 
1927J 

94J 
86 

33 
8j 

|l  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

34%  Inscbd.  Stock    (t) 

4  / 
*/>            ii             ii 

8%     (tf) 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40t 

93 
100J 
84 

4  * 

31  6 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

I 

"l« 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (0  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 

AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

4 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

100 

4J 

Melbourne         Trams  I 
Trust  4  J%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

100 

4| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4J%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

100 

*& 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .      . 

250,000 

1913 

100 

4J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .      .     . 

300,000 

1919 

100 

*A 

) 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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In  his  Budget  Speech  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  showed  how  the  surplus  of  £424,000  for  the  financial 
year  ended  June  30  was  earned.  The  revenue  from  the  Customs 
amounted  to  £14,710,000,  being  £1,729,000  above  the  previous 
year  and  £910,000  above  the  estimate.  The  Post  Office  revenue, 
despite  a  loss  of  £470,000  on  the  penny  postage,  amounted  to 
£3,916,000,  being  £10,000  above  the  previous  year  and  £46,000 
above  the  estimate.  The  land  tax  amounted  to  £1,365,000.  The 
total  revenue  was  £20,546,000  against  expenditure  amounting  to 
£20,121,000,  including  £5,824,000  paid  over  to  the  various  States. 
Of  the  surplus  of  £424,000  a  sum  of  £278,000  was  devoted  to 
fleet  construction,  and  the  remaining  £146,000  to  invalid  and  old 
age  pension  funds.  For  the  new  year  the  expenditure  is  estimated 
at  £22,683,000,  but  £2,261,000  of  this  will  be  provided  by  the 
accumulated  surpluses  of  the  past  two  years. 

In  connection  with  the  annual  report  of  the  Bank  of  New 

AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

°h 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  BischoS  .     .     . 

12,000 

r 

6 

5 

7 

4* 

Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stook  .... 

£130,900 

41 

*a 

100 

98 

*& 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

164 

40 

121 

5/B 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

125,000 

»YB 

10 

20 

46 

IB 

*A 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 

60,000 

14 

25 

58i 

5ti 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

98 

Mi 

Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

12* 

5 

6| 

9* 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

98J 

*A 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

154,000 

8 

5 

6 

6g 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

£519,459 

4J 

100 

105 

0 

4* 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.} 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,015,060 

4 

100 

87J 

4i9« 

£667,286 

5 

100 

984 

5A 

Australian  Agricultural  £25       .      .      . 

20,000 

£3J 

21i 

2 

68 

To 

51 

South  Australian  Company  £15 

14,200 

£3^ 

£15 

66 

4 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 

42,479 

T| 

1 

1* 

61 

Do.  b°/  Cum.  Pref  

87,500 

5 

10 

93 

5i 

^* 

8 

NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

102 

3H 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

102 

3J 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

34%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

17,201,842 
9,659,980 

1940 
1945 

94 
84 

8« 
3« 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investments. 
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NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

** 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

103 

4§ 

10  April—  10  Oct 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  15% 

10* 

If 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

100 

*i 

April  —  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%\ 
Drainage  Loan  .     .  / 

200,000 

1926 

114 

4 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

113$ 

iJi 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

102 

4| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

103 

4| 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2  J  paid/ 

200,000 

div.  13% 

5| 

N 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  . 

173,800 

1920 

99 

S& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

103 

4| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.l 
Loan       ...     ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

108J 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

120J 

*l 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

102 

4 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

101 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  ol  redemption, 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  Sd.  paid  up. 
j  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government 


Zealand,  of  which  we  have  already  given  the  principal  features,  there 
has  been  some  comment  on  the  large  decrease  in  deposits,  which 
in  the  balance-sheet  stand  at  £15,833,800  against  £17,886,700  in 
the  previous  year.  This  decrease  has,  however,  been  explained 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4J%  Bonds  .... 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
34%  1886       „          it). 
3%  1886         „         (t). 

£ 
341,700 
3,729,995 
9,903,166 
15,066,244 
7,492,140 

js_-- 

QWgS. 

1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

102 
101 
101 
97 

84 

_!*»» 

"Vlr*-!  iOBOt-60 
••*  03  -*  CO  OO 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4*%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed  (t)     .     . 
34%         „        0     •     . 

3%           „      W     •     • 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-391 
1929-49f 

104 
105 
97 
83 

*A 
3U 

# 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

90 

H 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

763,000 

1954 

97 

*i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4% 

1,856,750 

1953 

99 

4^ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

99 

*& 

30  June—  31  Dec 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

99 

*! 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

96 

*& 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

96 

** 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4% 

369,468 

1964 

98 

4& 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%      .      . 

1,250,000 

1939 

97£ 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

99 

ft 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5°/  Debs    

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

101 

415 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

102 

*i 

Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     .     .     . 

£1,849,700 

5 

100 

87 

5H 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

5 

6 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

8 

2J 

34 

68 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

6 

5 

10 

8 

11 

8 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £20 

309,705 

13 

£5 

11  J 

5| 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     . 

60,000 

5 

5 

5| 

4f 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

17J 

1 

2 

8f 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

8,937,284 

nil 

1 

IJg 

nil 

Do.  5%  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

105J 

444 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

5 

4 

16 

84 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

nil 

10 

Ql 

2 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     .     . 

45,000 

5 

7 

6* 

6& 

at  the  annual  meeting  of  shareholders.  It  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Government  balances  at  the  bank  were  abnormally  high 
a  year  ago.  The  ordinary  deposits,  in  fact,  showed  a  considerable 
increase. 

An  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  has 
been  declared  by  the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa.  The 
resumption  of  the  payment  of  interim  dividends  instead  of  leaving 
the  whole  distribution  until  the  end  of  the  financial  year  is  an 
earnest  of  the  improved  position  and  prosperity  of  the  bank  in 
its  enlarged  form.  It  is  also  an  indication  that  the  distribution 
for  the  whole  year  will  at  least  come  up  to  the  6  per  cent,  paid 
for  1911. 
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July's  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  was  larger  than  that 
for  June,  but  it  showed  a  slight  decrease  in  the  daily  average 
which  amounted  to  24,721  ounces  against  25,131  ounces  for  June. 
The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  output  month  by  month 
for  several  years  past : 


Month. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

3,130,830   2,765,386 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

February 

2,989,832   2,594,634 

2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971    2,096,434 

March 

3,528,688 

2,871,740 

2,578,877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022   2,287,391 

April  . 

3,133,883   2,836,267 

2,629,535 

2,578,804 

2,403,500   2,281,110 

May  . 

3,311,794   2,913,734 

2,693,785 

2,652,699 

2,472,143;  2,227,838 

June  . 

3,202,517 

2,907,854 

2,655,602 

2,621,818 

2,442,329;  2,155,976 

July  . 

3,255,198 

3,012,738 

2,713,083 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

August 

— 

3,030,360 

2,757,919 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

September 

— 

2,976,065 

2,747,853 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

October  . 

— 

3,010,130 

2,774,390 

2,558,902 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

November 

— 

3,057,213 

2,729,554 

2,539,146 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

December 

— 

3,015,499 

2,722,775 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

Total  *    . 

22,552,24234,991,62032,002,912 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

This  decrease  in  the  rate  of  production  of  gold  was  accompanied 
by  a  further  diminution  in  the  native  labour  supply  for  the  gold 
mines.  During  July  there  was  a  net  decrease  of  5,569  hands, 
whereas  during  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year  there  was 
a  decline  of  5,358.  This  statement  gives  the  course  of  the 
labour  supply  since  the  beginning  of  last  year : 


Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

January  1911 

4,666 

183,268 

January  1912 

5,764 

184,046 

February 

6,166 

189,434 

February 

6,274 

190,320 

March 

4,023 

193,457 

March 

6,428 

196,748 

April 

871 

194,328 

April 

1,189 

197,937 

May 

3,936* 

190,392 

May 

4,108* 

193,829 

June 

3,452* 

186,940 

•June 

5,335* 

188,491 

July 

5,358* 

181,582 

July 

5,569* 

182,925 

August 

1,772* 

179,810 

— 

— 

— 

September 

191* 

179,619 

— 

— 

— 

October 

425* 

179,194 

— 

— 

— 

November 

2,458* 

176,736 

— 

— 

— 

December 

1,546 

178,282 

— 

— 

— 

•  Net  loss. 


Rhodesia's  gold  output  for  July  amounted  to  £240,514  which 
was  the  largest  output  since  that  for  August  last  year,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  table  giving  the  output  month  by  month 
for  several  years  past : 
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MONTH. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

JE 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January    .      . 

214,918 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

February  . 

209,744 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

March 

215,102 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April 

221,476 

221,296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

May           .      . 

234,407 

211,413 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

June          .      . 

222,867 

215,347 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

July          .     . 

240,514 

237,517 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

August      .      . 

— 

243,712 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

September 

— 

225,777 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

October     .     . 

.  — 

218,862 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

November 

— 

214,040 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

December  . 

— 

217,026 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total     . 

1,563,028 

2,647,895 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

The  other  minerals  produced  from  Ehodesia  during  the  month 
comprised  17,478  ounces  of  silver,  56  tons  of  lead,  18,445  tons  of 
coal  and  11,986  tons  of  chrome  ore. 

CROWN  COLONY  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  It) 

375,000 

1925-42f 

95 

31! 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

83 

3f«5 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t).     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

103 

3f 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

85 

8« 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  8J%ins.(«) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

94* 

3*1 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

103 

3J 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (0     .      . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

94£ 

8} 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.j 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  / 

600,000 

1940 

88 

3H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .      . 
Sierra  Leone  3£%  ins.  (t) 

482,390 

729,848 

1937 
1929-54f 

102 
94$ 

3*1 
B$ 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

101 

4 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).      .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

83 

3*g 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Bhang-} 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4| 

£82ia 

5J 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period. 
(Q  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period, 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


Amount  or 

Dividend 

Title. 

Number  of 

for  last 

Price. 

Yield. 

Shares. 

Year. 

up. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt  

£7,267,300 
£55,971,960 

3 

4 

99 
100 

90 
100* 

84 

315 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

if! 

6| 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „               »       Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

6* 

4 

5 
10 

5£ 
8* 

BA 

*M 

„               ,,              »      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3£ 

100 

86 

*& 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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THE    IMPERIAL    SERVICES    OF   THE 
SALVATION  ARMY 

By  SIR  CHARLES   BRUCE,   G.C.M.G. 

IN  a  leading  article  on  "  The  Burial  of  William  Booth,"  the 
Times  asked  how  many  men  in  history  devoid  of  rank  or  power, 
or  station,  have  won  from  their  fellow-men,  high  and  low,  such 
a  tribute  of  devotion  and  respect,  and  suggested  that  the  only 
comparable  occasion  in  modern  times  was  the  burial  of  Living- 
stone in  1874.  Of  each,  no  doubt,  it  may  be  said  that  "  the 
work  of  his  life  will  surely  be  held  up  in  ages  to  come  as  of 
singular  nobleness  in  design  and  of  unflinching  energy  and  self- 
sacrifice  in  execution."  *  And  of  each  it  may,  I  think,  be  added 
that  he  wanted  everything  for  others,  nothing  for  himself.  But 
the  ages  to  come  will  have  to  record  a  remarkable  contrast  in 
their  aims,  the  work  of  William  Booth's  life  being  to  save  darkest 
England  from  the  consequences  of  a  civilisation  which  it  was  the 
work  of  Livingstone's  life  to  introduce  into  darkest  Africa. 

Some  years  ago  Edward  Carpenter,  in  an  essay  on  "  Civili- 
sation, its  Cause  and  Cure,"  showed  that  the  development  of 
human  society  has  never  yet  (that  we  know  of)  passed  beyond  a 
certain  definite  and  apparently  final  stage  in  the  process  of 
civilisation  ;  at  that  stage  it  has  always  succumbed  or  been 
arrested.  Civilisation,  he  declared,  to-day  has  culminated  as 
it  has  always  culminated,  and  come  to  an  end  in  a  complete 
divorce  between  the  spiritual  reality  and  the  bodily  fulfilment — 
in  a  vast  system  of  commercial  love  bought  and  sold  in  the 
brothel  and  in  the  palace.  "  It  begins  with  the  forsaking  of  the 
hardy  nature-life,  and  it  ends  with  a  society  broken  down 
*  See  Times,  August  30. 
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and  prostrate,  hardly  recognisable  as  human,  amid  every  form  of 
luxury,  poverty  and  disease."  He  traces  the  origin  and  decay  of 
civilisation  through  four  stages — Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  Pluto- 
cracy and  Anarchy.  In  the  stage  of  Plutocracy,  the  Commercial 
Age,  honour  gives  place  to  material  wealth,  the  rulers  rule  not  by 
personal  or  hereditary  but  by  property  qualifications.  Parlia- 
ments and  Constitutions  and  general  palaver  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  Wage-slavery,  usury,  mortgages,  and  other  abomi- 
nations indicate  the  advance  of  the  mortal  process.  In  the 
individual  man  gain  is  the  end  of  existence  ;  industry  and  scientific 
cunning  are  his  topmost  virtues.  Then  follows  the  stage  of 
anarchy  or  false  democracy  ;  the  era  of  rule  by  the  rabble  and 
mob-law ;  caucuses  and  cackle,  competition  and  universal 
greed  breaking  out  in  cancerous  tyrannies  and  plutocracies — a 
mere  chaos  and  confusion  of  society  falling  a  prey  to  parasites 
which  overspread  and  devour  it,  until  at  length  it  falls  under 
the  dominion  of  the  most  monstrous  egotist  who  has  been  bred 
from  its  corruption.  Carpenter  looks  forward  with  confidence  to 
a  reconstitution  of  society  in  a  final  state,  neither  a  Monarchy, 
nor  an  Aristocracy,  nor  a  Democracy,  nor  an  Anarchy,  but,  in  a 
sense,  all  of  these  ;  an  Anarchy,  because  there  will  be  no  out- 
ward rule  but  only  an  inward  and  invisible  spirit  of  life  ;  a 
Democracy  because  it  will  be  the  rule  of  the  Demos  in  each 
unit  man  ;  an  Aristocracy,  because  there  will  be  degrees  and 
ranks  of  inward  power  in  all  men  ;  and  a  Monarchy  because 
all  these  ranks  will  merge  in  a  perfect  unit  and  central  control 
at  last.  I  shall  not  concern  myself  with  Carpenter's  visionary 
Utopia.  What  concerns  me  is  the  present  condition  of  England 
and  the  way  out.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  are  in 
a  period  of  transition  between  the  Commercial  Age  and  an  era 
of  Anarchy. 

England,  according  to  Mr.  Masterman  in  his  essay  on  the 
"  Condition  of  England,"  seen  through  the  medium  of  the  Sunday 
Press — the  Press  which  to  seven  out  of  ten  of  its  present  inhabi- 
tants represents  the  sole  picture  they  possess  of  the  world  outside 
of  their  local  lives — takes  upon  itself  an  appearance  of  violence 
and  madness.  Men  and  women  knife  each  other  in  the  dark. 
Children  are  foully  butchered  by  unknown  assailants.  Suicides 
sprinkle  every  page  ;  now  that  a  girl  may  die  with  another 
woman's  husband  ;  now  that  a  family  may  escape  the  hell  of 
unemployment ;  now  simply  for  weariness,  because  the  whole 
effort  of  life  has  lost  significance  and  crumbled  into  dust  and 
ashes.  The  most  insistent  noise  which  reverberates  through  its 
pages  is  the  clicking  of  the  huge  machine  of  English  justice,  as 
couples  once  married  in  affection  are  torn  apart,  or  a  long  pro- 
cession of  murderers,  thieves,  absconding  solicitors,  fraudulent 
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company  promoters,  are  swept  away  into  the  cold  silence  of  the 
penal  prison.  The  supply  seems  never  to  run  short.  It  is  true 
that  in  Mr.  Masterman's  opinion  the  verdict  of  posterity  based 
on  the  Sunday  Press  would  be  a  one-sided  verdict.  And  yet  it 
is  the  verdict  expressed  in  Carpenter's  contemporary  judgment 
on  civilisation,  and  in  Morris's  exultant  declaration,  "  Civilisation 
/  know  now  is  destined  to  perish  ;  what  a  joy  to  think  of."  To 
Mr.  Wells  it  is  all  "  a  spectacle  of  forces  running  to  waste,  of  people 
who  use  and  do  not  replace  ;  the  story  of  a  country  hectic  with 
a  wasting,  aimless  fever  of  trade  and  money-making  and  pleasure- 
seeking."  And  he,  too,  has  visions  of  a  possible  way  out,  not 
by  the  destructive  agency  of  water,  which  failed  in  the  days  of 
Noah,  but  by  the  beneficent  agency  of  air  operating  by  the  instru- 
ment of  a  comet.  The  history  of  all  civilisations  has  shown  a 
practical  way  out  by  revolution  and  disintegration,  and  all 
revolutions  have  been  the  result  of  conflict  between  the  masses 
by  whose  labour  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth  are  developed 
and  a  class  by  whose  intelligence  the  fruits  of  that  labour  are 
appropriated.  The  question  of  the  day  and  of  the  destiny  of 
the  Empire  is  how  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  the  social  distress 
arising  out  of  the  conflict  which  constitutes  a  fertile  soil  for  the 
development  of  the  microbes  of  revolution. 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Unemployed  "  in  this  Review*  I 
insisted  that  a  population  of  millions  living  in  the  United  Kingdom 
on  or  below  the  line  of  extreme  poverty  with  its  unemployed,  its 
drunken,  its  incapable,  its  sick,  its  starving  aged  and  children, 
presents  a  formidable  indictment  against  our  economic  system, 
and  the  legislation  which  has  been  for  years  engaged  in  fruitless 
efforts  to  regulate  its  disorders.  I  pointed  out  that  London, 
including  the  Metropolitan  and  City  Police  Districts,  has  a 
population  of  nearly  ten  thousand  to  the  square  mile,  while  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  District  has  a  much  denser  population  ; 
over  one-third  of  a  population  of  235,000  in  one  Metropolitan 
borough  living  in  slum  houses  of  one  or  two  rooms.  I  may  now 
add  that  a  case  has  been  recently  reported  in  which  a  family  of 
nine  persons  of  both  sexes  and  various  ages  were  found  living  in 
one  room  of  about  nine  feet  square.  But  the  area  of  slum  life 
is  not  confined  to  London  ;  it  includes  every  considerable  centre 
of  manufacture  and  commerce  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  area 
of  slum  life  is,  in  fact,  the  area  of  competition  for  cheap  labour  ; 
the  area  of  maximum  risk  in  every  epidemic  of  unemploy- 
ment and  unrest.  Because,  while  civilisation  has  become  a 
system  of  machinery  capable  of  producing  the  noblest  type  of 
humanity,  it  turns  out  automatically  an  appalling  proportion  of 
waste  products — paupers,  prostitutes,  criminals  and  lunatics  in 

*  See  December,  1905. 
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every  class  of  society.  The  utilisation  of  this  waste  would  seem 
to  be  a  special  function  of  the  Christian  Churches  in  their 
relations  to  the  State. 

At  a  meeting  of  protest  against  the  White  Slave  Traffic, 
recently  held  at  the  Guildhall,  a  London  Magistrate  of  long  and 
varied  experience  assured  me  that,  if  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
speaking,  he  would  in  emphatic  terms  ask  the  question,  "  What 
have  the  Churches  been  doing  ?  "  And  the  question  is  equally 
applicable  in  respect  of  the  whole  range  of  the  waste  products 
of  civilisation  ?  The  only  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  Churches 
have  lost  their  influence  over  the  masses  of  the  population. 
Religion  has  accommodated  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  the  classes. 
As  Mr.  Masterman  puts  it,  "  Religion  is  easily  woven  into  the 
scheme  of  things,  and  pleasantly  harmonised  with  the  accepted 
way  of  living."  He  reminds  us  of  the  Bishop  of  London's 
widely  published  address  to  the  millionaires  of  Wall  Street  some 
years  ago.  In  this  address  the  Bishop  is  reported  to  have  urged 
them  to  make  generous  use  of  "  the  wealth  that  God  has  placed  in 
their  hands"  I  make  no  comment  on  the  phrase  I  have  under- 
lined. Again  the  Churches  have  generally  associated  themselves 
with  the  counsels  of  a  cautious  body  of  well-meaning  lay  philan- 
thropists, who,  failing  to  see  how  nearly  the  lives  of  the  poor 
touch  the  limits  of  human  endurance,  shrink  from  supporting 
any  policy  which,  in  their  opinion,  may  tend  to  threaten  the 
independence  of  the  family  and  pauperise  the  poor.  On  this  plea 
they  oppose  the  provision  of  work  for  the  unemployed,  meals  for 
the  children,  pensions  for  the  aged,  municipal  dwellings,  municipal 
washhouses,  and  municipal  trams. 

Rudyard  Kipling  has  dealt  cunningly  with  this  phase  of 
philanthropy  in  "  The  Record  of  Badalia  Herodsfoot."  His 
description  of  life  in  Gunnison  Street  is  a  picture  of  life  in  similar 
streets  in  every  great  city  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  Badalia 
was  a  typical  woman  of  the  people,  who,  by  force  of  character, 
had  got  to  be  accepted  as  the  local  authority  on  all  questions 
of  personal  character,  right  to  relief,  and  the  prospect  of  eventual 
reformation  in  Gunnison  Street.  "  I'm  Gunnison  Street,"  she 
said  to  the  austere  Mrs.  Jessel,  the  secretary  of  the  Tea-cup 
Board,  "  I  know  what's  what,  /  do,  an'  they  don't  want  your 
religion,  mum,  not  a  single —  -  Excuse  me.  It's  all  right  when 
they  comes  to  die,  mum  ;  but  till  they  die,  what  they  wants  is 
things  to  eat.  The  men  they'll  shif  for  themselves.  That's 
why  Nick  Lap  worth  sez  to  you  that  'e  wants  to  be  confirmed, 
an'  all  that.  'E  won't  never  lead  no  new  life,  nor  'is  wife  won't 
get  no  good  out  o'  all  the  money  you  gives  'im.  No  more  you 
can't  pauperise  them  as  'asn't  things  to  begin  with.  They're 
bloomin'  well  pauped." 
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Incidentally,  I  may  observe,  that  Badalia's  opinion  of  Nick 
Lapworth's  sincerity  is  confirmed  by  what  Mr.  Masterman  believes 
to  be  the  general  verdict,  "  That  those  of  the  poor  who  attend 
religious  services  are  mostly  bought."  The  present  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  writing  with  authority  as  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  declared, 
"Some  thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  sort  of  Protestant  religion, 
with  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  of  Atonement, 
and  Judgment,  of  Resurrection  and  Eternal  Life,  which  for 
good  or  evil  could  be  more  or  less  assumed.  Such  a  standard 
has  gone.  I  seriously  doubt  whether  nearly  half  of  the  grown 
men  of  the  country  could  seriously  say  that  they  believe  that 
Christ  is  God,  or  that  He  really  rose  from  the  dead.  It  is  not  that 
they  have  become  Unitarians.  It  is  that  their  religious  opinions 
are  in  complete  chaos."  Robert  Radclyffe  Dolling,  who  could 
speak  with  authority  and  the  experience  of  ten  years  in  the 
Portsmouth  slums,  speaking  of  Poplar,  declared  that,  religion, 
so  to  speak,  has  gone  to  pieces.  "  There  is  no  opposition.  We 
do  not  care  enough  to  oppose.  God  is  not  in  any  of  our  thoughts  ; 
we  do  not  even  fear  Him.  We  face  death  with  perfect  composure, 
for  we  have  nothing  to  give  up  and  nothing  to  look  forward  to. 
Heaven  has  no  attraction,  because  we  should  be  out  of  place 
there.  And  Hell  has  no  terrors."  With  the  sense  of  religion, 
the  sense  of  truth  as  the  elemental  principle  of  justice  has  departed. 
The  magistrate  to  whom  I  have  referred  declared  that  witnesses 
in  the  Courts  seem  to  have  merged  the  duty  of  speaking  the  truth 
in  the  duty  of  making  out  a  good  case.  Nor  must  we  disguise 
from  ourselves  the  fact  that  the  enormous  cost  of  the  Courts  has 
led  to  a  very  general  belief  that  justice  is  bought  and  sold. 

Civilisation,  therefore,  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  that,  while  riches  accumulate  more  and  more  in  a  few 
hands  and  are  squandered  with  profligate  ostentation  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  nearly  one- third  of  the  population  of  approxi- 
mately forty-five  millions  in  the  United  Kingdom  live  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  If  we  take  St..  Paul's  Cathedral  as  the 
centre  of  our  civilisation,  we  find  within  a  radius  of  three  miles 
an  aggregate  of  vice  and  misery  to  the  square  foot  such  as  no 
age  and  no  country  has  ever  exhibited,  and  this  in  immediate 
juxtaposition  to  the  Churches,  Law  Courts,  Parliament  Houses, 
and  palaces  associated  with  the  vaunted  traditions  of  the 
civilisation  that  has  produced  it. 

On  the  Thames  Embankment  the  contrast  has  been  and  is 
still  presented  nightly  in  appalling  manifestation.  There  the 
waste  of  civilisation  congregates  in  the  last  stage  of  poverty  and 
despair,  between  the  blazing  lights  of  pleasure  palaces  and  the 
dark  river  that  offers  a  way  out  to  those  who  have  reached  the 
limits  of  human  endurance.  The  problem  of  another  way  out 
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touches  the  core  of  our  social  and  industrial  system,  and  the 
established  institutions  of  Church  and  State  have  failed  to  find 
a  solution.  Their  united  efforts  to  bar  the  way  out  by  revolution 
have  never  yet  succeeded. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard  tells  us  that  about  forty-five  years  ago 
some  impulse,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  moved  a  dissenting 
minister,  William  Booth,  gifted  with  a  mind  of  power  and 
originality  and  a  body  of  great  strength  and  endurance,  gifted 
also  with  an  able  wife  who  shared  his  views,  to  try,  if  not  to 
cure,  at  least  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  fallen  or  distressed 
millions  that  are  one  of  the  natural  products  of  high  civilisation, 
by  ministering  to  their  creature  wants  and  regenerating  their 
spirits  upon  the  plain  and  simple  lines  laid  down  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  other  words,  he  found  the  disease  of  civilisation 
to  be  caused  by  a  complete  divorce  between  the  spiritual  reality 
and  the  bodily  fulfilment,  and  sought  a  cure  in  the  reconciliation 
of  profession  and  practice  in  Christianity.  The  result  of  his 
endeavours,  at  first  not  only  unaided  but  resisted  by  the  Churches 
as  well  as  by  lay  professors  of  philanthropy,  is  admittedly  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  modern  world. 

Mrs.  Mackirdy,  better  known  as  Miss  Malvery,  thus  bears 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  work  in  its  area  of  origin,  based 
on  the  most  intimate  personal  knowledge  : — 

My  experience  in  the  Salvation  Army  Shelters,  and  the  help  and  sympathy 
extended  by  Salvationists  to  those  in  dire  need,  made  me  eager  to  examine  for 
myself  the  effect  of  their  work  on  the  evil  characters  in  really  bad  neighbour- 
hoods, so  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself  I  seized  it.  Now  I  know  how 
it  is  that  we  sleep  secure  in  our  comfortable  beds,  when  thousands  are  home- 
less, and  how  it  is  that  despair  and  passion  do  not  urge  desperate  starving 
creatures  to  riot  and  murder.  .  .  .  Believe  me,  it  is  not  the  law  and  the  police 
who  effectually  keep  down  awful  demonstrations  of  crime — it  is  the  divine 
labour  and  love  of  all  those  men  and  women  who  being  lost  to  the  world 
ceaselessly  toil  and  suffer  for  humanity. 

The  words  I  have  underlined  express  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  organisation  of  the  Salvation  Army.  It  seeks  to 
utilise  the  waste  products  of  civilisation  by  recruiting  among 
them  and  training  a  body  of  beneficiaries  who  shall  themselves 
supply  a  constant  succession  of  benefactors.  It  offers  an 
alternative  to  the  designs  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  organise 
out  of  the  waste,  bodies  of  recruits  for  the  forces  of  Anarchy 
and  Revolution. 

Sixty  years  ago,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  in  her  novel,  '  Mary  Barton,' 
describing  the  condition  of  England  at  the  time,  wrote  :  "  The 
vices  of  the  poor  sometimes  astound  us  here  ;  but  when  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  made  known,  their  virtues  will 
astound  us  in  a  far  greater  degree."  There  was  faith,  love  and 
self-denial  among  the  poor  such  as  the  rich  can  never  imagine 
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upon  earth.  Miss  Mai  very  bears  the  testimony  of  experience 
to  the  "  heavenly  charity  "  of  the  outcast  poor  among  whom 
she  lived  and  worked.  I  doubt  whether  in  any  age  or  in  any 
environment  of  vice,  the  virtues  of  the  poor  have  worked  such 
miracles  as  they  have  enabled  the  Salvation  Army  to  perform. 

The  exigencies  of  space  make  it,  of  course,  impossible  for 
me  to  give  even  a  brief  account  of  the  institutions  in  which  the 
work  of  the  Army  is  carried  on  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
classes  whose  needs  they  are  designed  to  meet,  may  be  divided 
into,  inebriates,  paupers,  prostitutes,  and  criminals,  and  in  a 
category  apart  the  helpless  offspring  of  the  intercourse  of  these 
classes.  I  place  the  inebriates  first,  because  it  is  estimated 
that  if  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  and  drugs  could  be  arrested, 
the  sum  of  all  the  misery  falling  within  the  sphere  of  influence 
of  the  Army  would  be  diminished  by  half.  The  institutions  of 
the  Army  may  be  briefly  enumerated  : — 

For  all :  Refuges  for  shelter  ;  Midnight  Meals  ;  Free  Break- 
fasts ;  Religious  services  of  invitation  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
Army  ;  an  Anti-Suicide  Bureau  ;  and  an  International  Investiga- 
tion Department  for  the  discovery  of  lost  adults  and  lost  or 
kidnapped  children. 

For  men  only  :  Workshops  and  Industrial  Homes  ;  a  Central 
Labour  Bureau  ;  Slum  Settlements  ;  a  Small  Holding  Settlement 
at  Boxted  ;  a  Land  and  Industrial  Settlement  at  Hadleigh  ; 
and  a  Training  Institute. 

For  women  only  :  An  organised  Service  of  Midnight  Work 
in  Piccadilly  and  other  centres  of  social  vice  ;  Maternity  Homes 
and  Hospitals  for  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  ;  Women's 
Industrial  Homes  ;  and  a  Women's  Training  Institute. 

For  young  lads  :  Reclaiming  Homes.  And  for  Children  a 
home  called  "  The  Nest,"  at  Clapton.  In  a  description  of  this 
home  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  declares  that  there  are  limits  to  what 
can  be  told  in  pages  meant  for  perusal  by  the  general  public.* 
Briefly,  more  than  one-half  of  the  children  have  been  subjected 
to  outrages  too  terrible  to  repeat. 

Apart  from  the  Central  Bureaus  and  Institutes  in  London 
and  the  suburbs,  all  the  work  of  the  Army  is  carried  on  by 
similar  agencies  in  the  provinces.  For  a  detailed  description, 
I  must  refer  to  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  volume.  For  an  authentic 
survey  of  the  Army's  emigration  plans,  I  must  refer  to  a  paper 
read  by  General  Booth  at  the  Colonial  Institute. f  The  occasion 
was  of  interest  for  many  reasons.  Sir  Frederick  Young,  who 
presided,  recalled  his  own  long  experience  of  colonisation 

*  Regeneration.  An  Account  of  the  Social  Work  of  the  Salwktiou  Army  in  Great 
Britain,  1910. 

f  February  20,  1906. 
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in  partnership  with  Gibbon  Wakefield.  Lord  Strathcona  was 
present,  and  confirmed  his  approval  of  the  plans  of  the  Salvation 
Army  by  a  handsome  donation.  A  letter  was  read  from  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  expressing  his  sympathy  with  the 
work  of  the  Army,  and  announcing  the  proposal  of  the  Ontario 
Government  to  place  at  its  disposal  a  large  block  of  well-selected 
land.  Representatives  of  other  colonies  discussed  the  Army's 
plan  from  various  points  of  view.  The  enthusiasm  and  at  the 
same  time  the  caution,  reserve  and  dignity  with  which  General 
Booth  set  out  his  plans  secured  unanimous  admiration.  He 
dealt  in  particular  with  the  conditions  required  to  make  the 
emigration  of  the  class  of  people  whom  he  principally  com- 
passionated, and  in  whom  this  country  is  especially  interested, 
beneficial  for  the  emigrants  themselves,  profitable  to  the  country 
they  leave,  and  advantageous  to  the  colony  to  which  they  go. 
He  protested  vigorously  against  the  charge  made  against  him, 
that  he  proposed  to  dump  down  on  the  colonies  the  scum  of 
Europe.  He  submitted  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Army 
at  two  thousand  different  posts  in  town  and  country,  were  well 
qualified  for  forming  a  sound  judgment  as  to  the  fitness  of  candi- 
dates for  emigration,  and  faithfully  and  fearlessly  acting  upon  it. 
He  closed  by  claiming  that  the  Army  had,  in  its  emigration  work, 
deserved  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  the  public. 

From  the  social  service  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  Great 
Britain,  and  its  plans  for  relieving  by  emigration  the  economic 
pressure  of  over-population,  I  now  pass  to  a  summary  of  the 
work  accomplished  in  the  British  Empire  outside  the  area  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  mainly  derived  from  an  authentic 
record  by  the  present  General  of  the  Army,  Bramwell  Booth, 
contributed  as  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  volume. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  now  firmly  established  in  fifty-six 
countries  and  colonies,  where  its  work  is  carried  on  by  preaching 
in  thirty-three  languages,  and  by  the  publication  of  seventy-four 
periodicals  in  twenty-one  languages  with  a  collective  circulation 
of  about  one  million  of  copies  per  issue.  For  my  present  purpose, 
I  am  chiefly  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  system  within 
the  constituent  areas  of  the  British  Empire — the  Dominions, 
the  Crown  Colonies,  and  India.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
Army  has  placed  more  than  50,000  emigrants,  chiefly  from  this 
country,  in  Canada.  Their  character  and  their  success  in  their 
new  environment  have  won  the  confidence  of  the  Government 
and  the  local  authorities.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  proposal  of  Canada,  when  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  Prime 
Minister,  to  make  a  grant  to  the  British  Government  of  a  large 
block  of  territory,  for  a  Settlement  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  Had  this  offer  been  accepted,  it  would  have 
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enabled  hundreds  of  families  to  pass  from  congested  areas  of 
unemployment,  want  and  unrest,  into  an  area  of  employment 
and  plenty.  It  has  since  been  proposed  to  erect  in  Canada  a 
large  prison  to  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Army. 

In  Australia  the  success  of  the  Army  in  its  special  sphere  of 
operation  has  been  recognised  by  the  Government  handing  over 
to  it  the  charge  of  work  among  reformatory  boys.  In  respect  of 
emigration,  however,  the  Australian  Governments  seem  to  have 
a  general  objection  to  admit  families,  looking  only  for  adult 
healthy  men  and  women,  and  being  apprehensive  of  the  area  of 
selection  of  the  Army  at  home.  In  New  Zealand  similar  con- 
ditions prevail.  The  Government  has  handed  over  to  the  Army 
the  charge  of  its  inebriates,  and  is  paying  a  contribution  of  ten 
shillings  a  week  per  head  for  its  work.  In  South  Africa  the 
English  and  Dutch-speaking  peoples  are  united  in  supporting 
the  work  of  the  Army  among  the  native  races,  although  in  South 
Africa,  as  in  Africa  generally,  the  pioneers  of  the  Army  had  been 
met  by  a  formidable  opposition. 

The  determination  of  the  European  races  to  admit  no  equality 
between  whites  and  blacks  had  resulted  in  a  movement  called 
Ethiopianism,  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  Church  for 
natives  professing  Christianity  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
coloured  ministers  and  office-bearers.  It  added  a  fresh  element 
of  exasperation  to  the  conflict  arising  out  of  the  colour-bar, 
and  it  was  apprehended  that  the  influence  of  the  Salvation  Army 
would  encourage  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  which  the  movement  had 
originated.  It  had  a  directly  opposite  effect.  It  has  secured 
the  organisation  of  natives  under  leaders,  who,  whilst  of  their 
own  people,  are  devoted  to  the  highest  ethical  aims,  and  are 
content  to  work  in  happy  obedience  to  the  experienced  guidance 
of  the  Army's  Headquarters  Staff.  Throughout  Africa  the  Army 
is  now  finding  natives  capable  of  becoming  reliable  leaders  in 
large  districts  and  of  holding  local  Staff  positions.  These  men 
are  not  only  equipped  with  the  natural  advantages  of  language 
and  adaptation  to  climate,  but  they  have  shown  quite  unexpected 
courage,  tenacity,  and  tact  in  administration.  The  work  of  the 
Army  in  Africa  is  closely  associated  with  its  work  in  the  West 
Indies.  A  corps  in  Sierra  Leone  was  originally  formed  by  men 
of  a  West  Indian  regiment  temporarily  quartered  there.  Of  the 
Army's  operations  in  the  West  Indies  I  can  speak  with  particular 
interest.  I  was  in  British  Guiana  and  in  the  West  Indies  when 
the  pioneer  enterprise  was  undertaken.  In  view  of  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  Churches  arising  out  of  fear  of  its  possible 
influence  on  the  spirit  of  revolt  underlying  Ethiopianism,  it 
received  no  encouragement  from  the  local  Governments.  The 
imperial  service  done  by  the  Army  in  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
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unity  of  races  is  now  appreciated  by  the  Churches  and  the 
Governments,  not  only  in  the  West  Indies,  but  in  all  the  Crown 
Colonies  where  peace  and  prosperity  depend  on  the  development 
of  natural  resources  by  populations  of  African  and  Asiatic  origin 
working  side  by  side  under  European  control. 

In  British  India,  which  has  contributed  the  principal  elements 
of  the  Asiatic  populations  in  the  Crown  Colonies,  the  service  of 
the  Salvation  Army  has  been  no  less  effective.  The  pioneers 
who  commenced  the  enterprise  about  thirty  years  ago  disturbed 
the  official  world  and  the  Christian  Churches  in  India  as  elsewhere, 
but  they  were  not  long  in  winning  the  confidence  of  the  people 
by  adopting  the  dress  and  style  of  living  of  the  poorer  villagers. 
Gradually  converts  offered  themselves,  and,  after  training,  were 
commissioned  as  officers,  with  the  result  that  the  Army  passed 
from  the  position  of  a  foreign  mission  to  being  a  movement  of 
the  people  themselves.  The  work  of  the  Army  in  India  has 
included  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools,  chiefly  for  orphan 
children,  the  invention  of  a  simple  and  yet  greatly  improved 
handloom  for  weavers  ;  in  a  system  of  loan  banks  which  have 
been  of  great  service  to  the  small  agriculturists  ;  and  in  new 
plans  of  relief  in  times  of  scarcity  and  famine.  The  Government, 
recognising  the  capacity  of  the  Army  for  dealing  with  the  lower 
castes,  have  now  handed  over  to  it  the  special  care  of  several 
of  the  criminal  tribes,  who  constitute  a  community  of  about 
three  millions  of  hereditary  robbers  in  different  parts  of  India. 
This  enterprise  is  only  in  an  experimental  stage.  In  1910  about 
2,000  of  the  class  were  under  the  care  of  the  Army,  but  the  results 
give  promise  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  community  can  be 
reclaimed  into  habits  of  self-supporting  industry,  and  that  in 
any  case  the  children  can  be  saved. 

The  Salvation  Army  claims  to  have  realised  in  India,  perhaps 
more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  international 
character  of  its  work  by  linking  together  officers  of  European 
races  in  the  one  great  object  of  helping  the  non-Christian  peoples, 
and  more  especially  in  linking  East  and  West  by  its  success  in 
placing  European  officers  under  more  experienced  Indian  com- 
rades, as  well  as  Indians  under  Europeans.  It  claims  also  that 
its  Indian  officers  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  its  European 
pioneers,  and  sacrificed  their  lives  to  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity. 

Now  that  the  Crown  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  fully 
recognised  as  the  living  link  which  holds  together  the  constituent 
classes  of  the  nation  and  the  constituent  areas  of  the  Empire, 
the  gracious  message  of  sympathy  sent  by  King  George  to  the 
Army  has  appealed  to  every  class  and  every  area. 

The  testimony  of  the  platform,  the  pulpit  and  the  press  to 
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the  value  of  the  Army's  services  has  been  in  some  instances 
accompanied  by  doubts  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  system. 
The  foundation  of  the  Army's  faith  was  declared  in  the  message 
announcing  William  Booth's  death  :  "  The  General  has  laid 
down  his  sword  ;  God  is  with  us."  The  message  was  followed 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Army  and  its  auxiliary  forces,  of  various 
Churches  and  Creeds,  but  professing  to  be  established  on  the 
same  foundation  of  faith,  for  contributions  to  a  Memorial  of  the 
General's  life  and  work.  To  provide  for  the  future  solidity  and 
cohesion  of  the  Army  it  is  proposed  to  create  an  Institute  in 
which  a  perpetual  succession  of  men  and  women  shall  be  trained 
to  the  highest  standard  of  qualification  for  the  different  branches 
of  the  service.  The  East  has  associated  itself  with  the  West  in 
a  prompt  and  generous  response  to  this  appeal. 

As  William  Booth's  body  was  lowered  into  the"grave,  the  vast 
audience  joined  in  singing  the  hymn,  "  Servant  of  God,  well 
done  !  "  History  will  record  that  seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  Servant 
of  God  done  better  for  the  British  Empire. 

CHARLES  BRUCE. 

September  12,  1912. 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

BY  DIPLOMATIST 
THE    PASSING    OF    BARON    MARSCHALL 

THE  death  of  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein  leaves  a  void 
in  diplomacy  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill.  His  fame  was  world- 
wide, and  the  position  he  had  gained  for  himself  in  Germany, 
often  in  the  teeth  of  opposition  that  would  have  overwhelmed 
most  men,  won  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  Chancelleries 
of  Europe.  He  possessed  alike  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor 
and  of  the  German  people.  What  Baron  Marschall  said  was 
always  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  German  nation,  and  invariably 
met  with  the  same  appreciation  at  Potsdam.  His  belief  in 
himself,  his  strength  of  character  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
affairs  made  him  a  power  in  every  office  he  filled. 

No  one  could  be  better  qualified  to  bring  to  a  happy  conclusion 
the  excellent  spade  work  done  by  Count  Metternich  in  the  cause 
of  closer  unity  between  this  country  and  Germany,  and  Baron 
Marschall's  appointment  as  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James's  was  perhaps  the  surest  sign  that  the  Kaiser  was  bent 
on  doing  his  utmost  towards  bringing  about  better  relations 
between  the  two  nations.  After  the  events  of  last  summer  the 
feeling  in  Germany  ran  high  against  Great  Britain,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  allay  public  anxiety.  The  resignation  of  Count 
Metternich  provided  the  opportunity,  and  it  was  quickly  seized 
by  the  German  Emperor  who  invited  Baron  Marschall  to  fill  the 
vacant  post.  At  once  the  unrest  in  Germany  began  to  disappear, 
and  within  a  comparatively  short  time  normal  relations  were 
resumed.  Similarly  in  this  country  Lord  Haldane's  visit  to 
Berlin  was  followed  up  with  statements  by  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Foreign  Secretary  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
acceptable  to  us  as  a  nation  while  at  the  same  time  having  a 
calming  effect  in  Germany.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  man 
who  in  certain  circles  was  accused  of  coming  here  to  curse 
remained  to  bless,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  had  he  been 
spared  he  would  have  become  as  popular  in  London  as  he  was 
during  his  fifteen  years'  residence  in  Constantinople. 
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Scarcely  had  the  new  appointment  been  announced  than  all 
sorts  of  rumours  were  spread  abroad  as  to  "the  mission"  entrusted 
to  Baron  Marschall.  He  was  to  break  up  the  Russian  and  French 
ententes,  and  his  credentials  for  the  purpose  were  supported  by 
recalling  the  incident  of  the  Kriiger  telegram  and  the  vigorous 
opposition  set  up  by  him  at  the  Hague  to  the  policy  advanced  by 
the  British  delegates.  That  Baron  Marschall  did  oppose  us  at  the 
Hague  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  his  opposition  was  suc- 
cessful is  also  beyond  dispute.  As  to  the  part  he  played  in  the 
sending  of  the  Kriiger  telegram  nothing  definite  is  known,  but 
that  he  made  a  most  determined  and  able  defence  of  the  trans- 
action cannot  be  denied.  Whether  he  was  himself  the  author  of 
that  unfortunate  message,  whether  he  merely  acted  as  a  conduit 
pipe  or  as  censor  of  the  wording,  or  whether  he  took  any  active 
part  in  the  matter  at  all  are  things  which  must  be  left  to  history 
to  relate.  But  of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  that  so  astute 
a  diplomatist  was  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the 
error  committed,  and  it  may  be  that  this  very  fact  prompted 
him  to  accept  at  an  advanced  age  the  no  light  task  of  restoring 
those  happy  relations  which  until  the  date  of  the  episode  in 
question  had  existed  for  generations  between  this  country  and 
Germany. 

That  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  mission  had  been  entrusted 
to  Baron  Marschall  was  soon  apparent.  Indeed,  no  man  of  his 
experience  and  standing  would  have  accepted  the  position  under 
such  conditions.  To  him  was  given  the  same  free  hand  as  to 
his  predecessors,  and  which  has  ever  been  given  to  all  German 
ambassadors  accredited  to  this  or  any  other  country.  For  Baron 
Marschall  to  have  begun  his  career  here  by  endeavouring  to  drive 
a  wedge  between  this  country  and  France  or  this  country  and 
Russia  is  a  matter  hardly  worthy  of  serious  thought.  To  have 
done  so  would  at  once  have  made  him  unpopular  as  well  as 
deprived  him  of  our  confidence.  That  the  British  Government 
should  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  emphasise  the  continuity 
of  these  ententes  was  only  right  and  proper,  but  because  that  was 
done  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  serious  attention  was  paid 
to  what  were  recognised  to  be  rumours  obviously  spread  for  the 
sake  of  prejudicing  Baron  Marschall  in  the  eyes  of  the  British 
people.  That  Germany  acquiesces  in  the  French  and  Russian 
ententes  we  know  from  the  official  communiques  issued  after  the 
Baltic  meeting  and  the  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  of  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic.  It  is  no  part  of  Germany's  policy  to  disturb 
the  diplomatic  arrangements  of  foreign  Powers,  least  of  all  to 
send  an  ambassador  to  this  country  expressly  empowered  to  carry 
out  so  unfriendly  an  act. 

Baron   Marschall   was   no   stranger  to  the  ways   of   British 
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foreign  policy.  At  the  German  Foreign  Office,  at  Constantinople 
and  at  the  Hague  he  had  every  means  of  becoming  closely 
acquainted  with  the  different  phases  of  our  attitude  towards  the 
various  international  questions  that  have  arisen  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  That  he  made  the  best  use  of  these 
opportunities  no  one  will  gainsay.  When,  therefore,  he  came  here 
as  ambassador  he  was  well  versed  not  only  in  the  problems  affecting 
the  political  and  economic  outlook  of  his  own  country,  but  in 
those  affecting  the  same  outlook  of  the  country  to  which  he  was 
attached.  His  training  had  been  such  that  he  could  at  once 
enter  into  the  negotiations  at  the  point  they  had  been  left  by 
Count  Metternich,  and  this  he  did  in  the  same  friendly  spirit  as 
his  predecessor  had  done.  Indeed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  had 
Baron  Marschall's  life  been  spared  the  end  we  all  desire  to  see, 
namely,  the  same  cordial  relations  resumed  that  once  animated 
the  everyday  life  of  Englishmen  and  Germans,  would,  with  his 
help,  have  been  accomplished. 

During  the  recent  negotiations  concerning  the  Baghdad  Kailway 
Baron  Marschall's  experience  was  of  the  greatest  service.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  it  was  he  who  secured  the  concession  for 
Germany,  and  not  long  ago  it  was  he  who  arranged  the  transfer 
of  certain  rights  and  privileges  in  the  line  possessed  by  Germany 
to  Turkey,  leaving  that  power  free  to  treat  with  us  in  regard  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  section.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  matters 
have  reached  a  stage  when  no  further  hitch  is  likely  to  occur. 
Thus  during  the  short  time  Baron  Marschall  was  with  us  an 
important  matter  outstanding  between  this  country  and  Germany 
has  been  removed  from  further  political  controversy.  When  one 
calls  to  mind  the  outcry  raised  against  British  participation  in 
this  railway  at  the  time  of  the  concession  by  both  parties  of  the 
State,  it  is  something  to  have  found  a  modus  operandi  acceptable 
both  to  Germany  and  to  this  country. 

Whatever  unworthy  suggestions  may  have  found  their  way  into 
the  foreign  press  at  the  time  of  Baron  Marschall's  appointment, 
no  discordant  note  has  marred  the  regret  expressed  in  all  quarters 
at  the  late  Ambassador's  sudden  death.  We  in  this  country  mourn 
his  loss.  In  the  short  time  he  was  with  us  he  made  many  friends, 
and  even  in  circles  where  his  name  was  at  first  suspect  the  change 
of  feeling  was  most  marked.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  he 
was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all ;  his  directness  and  his  powerful 
manner  made  an  impression  such  as  few  ambassadors  have  done, 
and  his  big  generous  nature  was  just  such  a  one  as  wins  the 
confidence  of  Englishmen.  Had  he  lived  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  German  Embassy  would  have  been  a  great  social  centre,  not 
alone  a  centre  of  what  is  known  as  "  Society,"  but  a  centre  of 
light  arid  learning,  an  international  salon  so  to  speak  in  the  broadest 
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sense  of  the  term.  Hospitality  was  one  of  Baron  Marschall's  chief 
characteristics,  and  by  his  sudden  removal  London  has  lost  a 
kindly  host  and  a  distinguished  resident.  Baron  Marschall  was 
also  an  untiring  worker,  and  the  extra  strain  of  his  new  post, 
coupled  with  advancing  years,  hastened  the  end  that  came  so 
unexpectedly.  A  man  of  singularly  powerful  build,  at  the  last 
Court  Ball  he  towered  above  everyone  in  the  room.  His  features 
were  heavily  lined,  and  on  his  face  he  carried  the  marks  left 
since  the  days  of  his  youth  when  a  member  of  the  clubs  which 
form  so  prominent  a  feature  of  German  university  life. 

To  Germany  his  loss  is  irreparable.  Statesmen  and  diplo- 
matists of  his  calibre  are  not  easily  found,  and  very  general  is  the 
grief  shown  by  all  sections  of  the  German  community  at  the 
severe  blow  the  German  Empire  has  sustained.  The  following 
semi-official  tribute  to  his  memory  appeared  in  the  North-German 
Gazette : — 

This  sad  and  shocking  news  comes  unexpectedly.  The 
passing  of  the  highly-gifted  statesman  robs  German  diplo- 
macy of  one  of  its  best  representatives  at  a  moment  when  his 
further  activity  was  regarded  with  confidence  and  with  hope. 
As  Minister  for  Baden  in  Berlin  and  in  his  strenuous  work  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Office  from  1890  until  1897 
Baron  von  Marschall  trained  himself  to  a  command  of 
diplomatic  business,  with  which  originally  he  was  un- 
acquainted, and  so  made  possible  his  brilliant  career  as  an 
Ambassador.  For  half  a  generation  the  important  interests 
of  the  Empire  at  Constantinople  were  represented  by  him 
with  exemplary  skill  in  changing  circumstances  and  in  what 
were  often  very  difficult  conditions.  When,  in  May  of  the 
present  year,  the  confidence  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
summoned  Baron  von  Marschall  to  the  responsible  post  of 
German  Ambassador  in  London,  he  seized  his  new  task  with 
enthusiasm.  We  have  the  right  to  believe  that  his  intelligence 
and  stubbornness  would  have  succeeded — in  the  development 
of  Anglo-German  relations  as  in  other  spheres — in  doing  good 
work  for  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire,  and  we  cannot 
sufficiently  lament  that  so  soon  after  the  beginning  of  his 
official  activity  in  London  he  has  been  taken  away  from  our 
foreign  service.  His  memory  will  live  on  in  honour,  together 
with  the  abiding  influence  of  a  strong  character  and  per- 
sonality. 

On  the  same  day  the  Times  correspondent  at  Constantinople 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  his  journal : — 

The  news  of  Baron  von  Marschall's  sudden  death  has  caused 
general  surprise  and  deep  concern  in  Ottoman  and  foreign 
diplomatic  circles.  An  admirable  host,  who  in  spite  of  his 
years  could  take  part  with  boyish  abandon  in  social  diversions, 
a  clever  talker,  whose  sometimes  cynical  humour  threw 
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into  relief  his  exceptional  knowledge  of  political  and  social 
questions,  his  departure  from  Constantinople  aroused  regrets 
which  will  be  intensified  by  the  news  of  his  death.  With 
regard  to  the  Ambassador's  post-revolutionary  political  activity 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  German  Government  con- 
templated his  transfer  to  London  early  in  1911,  but  the 
"Committee  split"  necessitated  his  remaining  in  Constanti- 
nople to  rearrange  or  watch  the  rearrangement  of  the  Turkish 
pawns  on  the  diplomatic  chessboard.  The  unexpected  out- 
break of  the  Turco-Italian  War  shook  to  its  foundations 
German  prestige  in  Turkey,  which  he  had  done  so  much  to 
create. 

There  is  no  doubt  it  was  to  Baron  Marschall's  influence  that 
Germany  owed  her  strong  position  in  Turkey,  an  influence  only 
undermined  by  the  action  of  Italy  in  making  war  upon  Turkey 
without,  it  would  seem,  any  provocation.  As  a  member  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  Germany  was  powerless  to  take  the  part  of  Turkey 
against  Italy,  although  it  is  an  open  secret  that  Germany  did  not 
view  with  favour  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  What  will  be 
Germany's  status  in  Turkey  after  peace  is  proclaimed  it  is  too 
early  to  surmise,  but  in  any  event  the  loss  of  Baron  Marschall's 
influence  will  be  severely  felt. 

On  the  general  question  of  Anglo-German  relations  there  is 
no  reason  to  expect  any  going  back.  Both  Governments  are 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  bring  about  a  more  cordial  feeling, 
and  with  this  end  in  view  it  may  be  assumed  that  some  distinct 
effort  will  be  made  on  both  sides  to  clear  away  the  clouds 
that  yet  remain  on  the  political  horizon.  When  that  is  done 
then  perhaps  the  question  of  armaments  may  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion. But  as  1  have  said  and  again  repeat,  the  building  of 
navies  any  more  than  the  creation  of  armies  does  not  necessarily 
constitute  a  menace  to  other  countries.  What,  however,  does 
constitute  a  menace  are  unkindly  feelings,  eternal  suspicions  of 
each  other's  policy,  the  constant  attributing  to  one  another  of 
the  meanest  motives  for  any  step  taken  that  does  not  at  once 
commend  itself  to  both  parties,  and  the  never-ending  talk  about 
war  and  rumours  of  war.  These  things  generate  sentiments  the 
reverse  of  friendly  and  severely  handicap  the  course  taken  by  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

It  may  be  that  the  decision  of  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  motherland  in  the  matter  of 
the  Navy  will  show  to  Germany  that  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  feel  the  growing  necessity  of  maintaining  at  all  hazards 
this  country's  supremacy  at  sea.  That  supremacy  is  essential  not 
alone  to  the  existence  of  the  people  living  in  Great  Britain,  but 
to  the  safety  and  security  of  our  dominions  oversea.  To  be  equal 
with  us  in  the  matter  of  a  navy  would  impose  additional  burdens 
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on  Germany  as  well  as  on  this  country,  burdens  which  could  in 
no  way  assist  in  maintaining  the  present  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  and  might  involve  a  change  in  our  military  system.  It 
is  with  no  feeling  of  animosity  to  Germany  or  to  any  other  nation 
that  we  insist  on  being  the  supreme  sea  power  in  the  world.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  Germany  and  Germany  has  no  quarrel  with 
us  ;  there  is  therefore  no  tangible  reason  for  any  conflict  between 
the  two  peoples.  Let  us  therefore  as  soon  as  possible  cease  building 
ships  against  each  other,  and  when  that  day  comes  there  will  be 
no  occasion  to  talk  of  promoting  more  cordial  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  Those  relations  will  come  of  their  own  accord, 
and,  what  is  more,  they  will  abide  for  all  time. 

The  more  we  see  of  Germany  and  the  more  Germany  sees  of 
us  the  better  it  is  for  both  nations.  It  is  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  each  other  and  appreciation  of  each  other's  aims  that  does  the 
harm.  For  this  reason  I  am  glad  to  see  a  number  of  Labour 
Members  of  Parliament  visiting  Germany.  It  is  also  satisfactory 
to  note  the  warm  welcome  extended  to  them  by  the  German 
municipalities.  No  doubt  the  visit  will  be  returned,  and  our 
municipalities  have  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  a  similar  dele- 
gation of  representative  German  workmen.  Another  sign  of 
common  sympathy  is  the  meeting  held  the  other  day  in  London 
of  the  Joint  Committee  of  King  Edward  VII.  British-German 
Foundation.  This  Association  was  founded  by  Sir  Ernest  Cassel 
in  memory  of  our  late  King,  and  its  duties  are  to  look  after  the 
English  poor  in  Germany  and  the  German  poor  in  this  country. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  Count  von  Posadowsky  and  by 
Herr  Ballin,  the  head  of  the  great  Hamburg  shipping  line, 
indicating  that  both  the  German  State  and  German  men  of 
commerce  are  taking  part  with  ourselves  in  alleviating  distress 
amongst  the  countrymen  of  both  nations  in  a  foreign  land. 
Certainly  these  events  do  not  offer  encouragement  to  the  preach- 
ing of  hostility  between  the  two  peoples.  Bather  do  they  show 
that  the  real  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  peace  and  good  will, 
a  tendency  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  both  countries  to  promote 
and  foster  in  every  possible  manner. 

Whatever  may  be  urged  to  the  contrary,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  had  Baron  Marschall  been  spared  he  would  have  devoted 
himself  heart  and  soul  to  this  end.  It  is  commonly  said  he  was 
a  good  German,  and  so  he  was.  With  him  his  country  and  his 
country's  needs  were  ever  uppermost.  But  he  was  not  only  a 
good  German,  he  was  also  a  great  diplomatist.  He  knew,  as  we 
all  know,  that  unless  England  and  Germany  draw  closer  together 
they  must  drift  further  apart.  He  also  knew,  as  we  all  know, 
that  the  closer  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  the 
more  certain  is  the  peace  of  Europe  to  be  maintained,  the  wider 
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the  breach  the  greater  the  risk  of  war.  It  is  also  said  that 
Baron  Marschall  believed  in  the  strength  of  armaments.  So  he 
did,  but  only  so  far  as  they  are  potent  elements  in  the  cause  of 
peace.  This,  too,  is  the  German  Emperor's  belief  and  the  belief 
of  the  German  Government.  It  is  also  the  belief  of  our  King 
and  our  Government.  Good  German,  therefore,  as  Baron 
Marschall  undoubtedly  was,  that  did  not  prevent  him  from 
recognising  that  the  main  essential  in  Germany's  foreign  policy 
is  to  maintain  good  relations  with  Great  Britain,  just  as  the 
main  essential  in  Great  Britain's  foreign  policy  is  to  maintain 
good  relations  with  Germany. 

To  this  purpose  it  was  his  intention  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  official  life,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  sorrow  to 
both  nations  that  before  his  task  had  hardly  begun  he  was  called 
away  to  his  long  home.  That  his  successor  will  follow  in  his 
footsteps,  just  as  he  followed  in  Count  Metternich's  footsteps, 
may  be  readily  assumed.  As  to  who  that  successor  may  be, 
various  names  have  been  mentioned,  two  of  which  stand  out  far 
above  the  rest.  To  suggest  the  appointment  of  anyone  would, 
however,  be  an  impertinence  of  which  I  do  not  propose  to  be 
guilty.  The  German  Emperor  knows  what  is  at  stake ;  he  may 
be  trusted  to  send  the  right  man,  and  at  the  right  time.  Mean- 
while the  affairs  of  Germany  may  well  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
lieutenant,  who  not  for  the  first  time  has  filled  a  difficult  position 
with  marked  ability  and  success. 

THE  NEAR  EAST 

In  the  Near  East  the  unrest  is  increasing.  And  neither  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Emperor's  speech  nor  the  statement  made  by 
Count  Berchtold  to  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
help  to  allay  the  anxiety  that  prevails.  At  one  time  the  clouds 
grow  darker  and  darker  until  you  think  the  storm  must  burst. 
Then  again  the  clouds  lift  and  the  sky  becomes  clearer,  even  a 
little  sun  appears,  but  there  is  no  warmth  in  it,  and  soon  the 
horizon  darkens  over  again  and  rain  begins  to  fall.  Such  is  the 
daily  position  in  the  Near  East.  No  wonder  the  Chancelleries  of 
Europe  view  the  situation  with  something  akin  to  alarm,  while  at 
the  same  time  inwardly  hoping  that  events  will  take  a  turn  for 
the  good,  and  that  diplomacy  may  spare  the  world  the  untold 
horrors  of  a  Balkan  conflagration. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey  are 
immediate  neighbours,  it  may  perhaps  assist  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  position  if  I  give  an  extract  from  Count  Berchtold's 
speech,  which  shows  the  line  Austria-Hungary  has  taken  to  ward 
off  the  danger  which  threatens  her  borders. 
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We  could  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  dangers  that  might  threaten  the  internal 
and  foreign  peace  of  European  Turkey  as  a  result  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Ottoman  Government  and  the  Albanians  who  felt  themselves  bereft  of  their 
traditional  liberties.  Therefore,  when  there  occurred  at  Constantinople  a 
change  of  Government,  of  which  the  first  effect  was  the  display  of  a  conciliatory 
spirit  towards  the  Albanians,  and  when  at  the  same  time  circumstances  arose — 
in  consequence  of  the  Turco-Montenegrin  frontier  conflicts,  Bulgarian  excitement 
over  the  Kotchana  massacre,  and  collisions  between  Greeks  and  Albanians  in 
Epirus — which  threatened  to  impede,  if  not  to  render  impossible,  the  work  of 
conciliation,  we  proposed  to  the  Powers  an  exchange  of  ideas  on  the  Balkan 
situation.  Our  chief  object  was  to  give  the  Porte  time  and,  if  expedient, 
friendly  advice  for  the  execution  of  the  policy  it  had  inaugurated  and  for  the 
restoration  of  order  in  its  European  possessions  by  means  of  the  unanimous 
cohesion  of  the  Powers  on  the  basis  of  maintaining  peace  and  of  the  status  quo 
in  the  Balkans.  To  our  lively  satisfaction  all  the  Governments  understood  and 
approved  of  our  suggestion.  Contact  was  thus  established  between  the  Powers 
and  a  valuable  guarantee  created  for  the  prevention,  as  far  as  possible,  of  a 
violent  solution  of  the  crisis.  The  Bussian  Government  in  particular  is,  like 
us,  earnestly  endeavouring  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

But  it  would  be  a  grave  illusion  to  regard  the  dangers  of  the  present 
Balkan  situation  as  being  therefore  eliminated.  The  unsatisfactory  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey  have  not  failed  gravely  to 
react  upon  the  neighbouring  countries  and  have  confronted  their  leading 
personages  with  a  hard  task.  Let  us  hope  that  statesmanlike  discernment 
and  the  consciousness  of  their  heavy  responsibility  will  deter  these  leading 
personages  from  following  the  impulses  of  irresponsible  elements.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  wish  to  express  the  expectation  that  Turkey  will  not  fail 
to  recognise  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  will  find  means  to  preclude  the 
danger  of  complications.  Our  information  justifies  the  assumption  that  the 
present  Government  is  at  pains  to  create  the  necessary  guarantees  of  just 
conditions  of  existence  for  the  nationalities.  Our  interest  is  not  bound 
up  with  this  or  that  Turkish  party,  but  with  the  maintenance  of  the  territorial 
integrity  and  with  the  internal  consolidation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  We 
consider  the  task  of  Turkish  statesmen  to  consist  in  the  conciliation  of  the 
legitimate  claims  of  the  various  peoples  of  polyglot  Rumelia  with  the  exigencies 
of  the  Ottoman  State  organisation ;  and  honest  efforts  to  solve  this  problem 
will  always  receive  our  moral  support — a  policy  in  which  we  are  strengthened 
by  the  conviction  that  it  corresponds  to  the  views  of  our  allies.* 

The  fact  that  the  Great  Powers  are  unanimous  in  their  wish 
to  preserve  peace  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  first  importance.  In  this 
unanimous  desire  we  have  undoubtedly  a  sheet  anchor,  and  in  spite 
of  lowering  clouds  and  falling  rain  I  cannot  but  think,  as  Count 
Berchtold  ventures  to  hope,  that  statesmanlike  discernment  and  the 
consciousness  of  their  heavy  responsibility  will  deter  the  leading 
personages  in  the  neighbouring  countries  from  following  the  im- 
pulse of  irresponsible  elements.  At  the  same  time  I  join  with 
him  in  expressing  the;  expectation  that  Turkey  will  not  fail  to 
recognise  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  will  find  means  to 
preclude  the  danger  of  complications. 

*  See  Times,  September  25. 
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M.    SAZONOPPS    VISIT 

After  the  Baltic  meeting  and  the  subsequent  visit  of  the 
German  Imperial  Chancellor  to  Russia,  and  after  the  sojourn  in 
St.  Petersburg  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  it  is 
perhaps  only  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that  M.  Sazonoff 
should  pay  us  a  visit.  And  if  the  subject-matter  of  his  conversa- 
tions on  the  two  former  occasions  were  directed  more  immediately 
to  the  affairs  of  Germany  and  France,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that 
he  did  not  forget  to  mention  the  very  pressing  matter  which  has 
brought  him  to  this  country.  We  have  many  things  to  discuss 
with  Russia,  for  the  entente  covers  a  variety  of  problems  ;  so  that 
neither  Sir  Edward  Grey  nor  M.  Sazonoff  can  fail  for  want  of 
material  for  discussion.  But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  the 
Persian  part  of  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  that  will  occupy 
most  of  their  attention.  The  real  problem  of  the  moment  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned — as  Sir  Edward  himself  admitted  in  his  last 
statement  on  this  question  to  the  House  of  Commons — is  the 
problem  of  the  internal  disorder  in  Persia.  "And,"  he  added, 
"  it  is  a  very  serious  problem." 

Referring  to  the  position  of  Persia  soon  after  the  Convention 
was  signed,  the  Foreign  Secretary  said  :  "  The  proper  policy,  in 
my  opinion,  with  regard  to  Persia  is  that  so  long  as  there  are  no 
attacks  on  foreigners,  so  long  as  Persia  does  not  display  an 
anti-foreign  feeling,  so  long  should  foreign  nations  abstain  from 
interfering  and  leave  the  Persians  to  settle  their  own  affairs." 
Since  then  he  has,  on  many  occasions,  intimated  that  the  British 
Government  stood  for  the  independence  of  Persia.  Similarly  the 
Russian  Foreign  Minister  has  declared  the  independence  of  Persia 
to  be  the  policy  of  Russia.  Later  events  have  showed  that  Russia 
has  found  it  necessary  practically  to  enter  into  occupation  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  country,  while  we  have  been  content  to 
leave  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  Southern  Persia  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  government.  But  law  and  order  have  not 
been  maintained,  the  experiment  of  a  Swedish  gendarmerie  has 
failed,  and  the  matter  of  a  foreign  loan  makes  no  progress. 
Accordingly  we  are  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  occupation.  In 
other  words,  we  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  main  object  of  M.  Sazonoff's 
mission  is  to  suggest  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  abandon  on 
either  side  the  policy  of  Persian  independence  and  to  substitute 
for  it  the  policy  of  partition.  How  far  such  a  suggestion  will  meet 
with  the  views  of  the  British  Government  remains  to  be  seen. 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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THE    CANADIAN    CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT 

BY  M.  J.  PATTON 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Commission  of  Conservation 

I.    HlSTOEY   OF   THE   MOVEMENT 

THE  British  public  is  not  fully  apprised  of  the  extent  and 
importance  of  the  movement  in  Canada  for  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  The  organised  conservation  forces  have  been 
at  work  for  scarcely  three  years,  and,  although  the  work  done  has 
been  accomplished  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  way,  the  results 
being  obtained  are  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention.  In  1909 
the  government  of  Canada  appointed  a  permanent  commission  to 
co-ordinate  and  implement  the  efforts  that  for  years  have  been 
made  by  public  and  semi-public  organisations  in  the  interests  of 
the  conservation  of  various  natural  resources.  The  function  of 
the  Commission  is  to  collect  and  disseminate  information 
regarding  the  natural  resources  of  Canada  and  to  make  such 
recommendations  as  will  conduce  to  their  economical  development 
and  conservation.  The  influence  it  has  had  in  shaping  public 
opinion  to  demand  and  support  wise  legislation,  as  well  as  the 
valuable  service  it  has  performed  in  collecting  and  publishing 
information  respecting  the  resources  of  the  country,  has  been 
particularly  effective. 

The  work  has  begun  under  most  favourable  conditions. 
Canada  has  the  advantage  of  an  early  start :  she  has  begun  to 
look  to  the  conservation  of  her  natural  wealth  before  any  appreci- 
able portion  of  it  has  been  wastefully  consumed.  That  this  is  so 
is  due  largely  to  the  warning  she  has  had  from  the  case  of  the 
United  States.  That  country,  though  richly  endowed  by  nature, 
has  so  prodigally  consumed  her  natural  heritage  that  now, 
on  attaining  to  the  full  strength  of  nationhood,  she  finds  her 
future  industrial  progress  seriously  impeded  by  a  deficiency  of 
many  natural  products  (e.g.  timber).  Even  thus  late  in  the  day 
she  has  deemed  it  wise  to  adopt  a  conservation  policy  which, 
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while  disappointing  in  many  respects,  has  yet  served  the  purpose 
of  reminding  Canada  that  now  is  the  proper  time  for  her  to  take 
thought  for  her  future.  To  be  more  specific,  the  conservation 
movement  in  Canada  is  a  direct  offshoot  of  the  larger  North 
American  movement  begun  by  President  Roosevelt  and  a  few  other 
earnest  advocates  of  the  conservation  idea  in  the  United  States. 

This  larger  movement  is  continental  in  its  scope :  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  the  United  States  and  Mexico  are  included.  On 
February  18,  1909,  representatives  of  these  four  countries 
assembled  in  Washington  at  the  call  of  the  President  to  discuss 
how  best  the  natural  resources  of  the  continent  could  be  con- 
served. The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  a  notable  document 
entitled  the  "Declaration  of  Principles."  This  manifesto  con- 
stitutes the  creed  and  decalogue  of  conservation.  It  recognises 
that  the  movement  is  not  merely  national,  but  international,  and 
that,  if  conservation  is  to  be  effectively  practised,  it  must  traverse 
the  limits  of  political  boundaries.  After  giving  a  definition  of 
natural  resources,  remarkable  for  its  lucidity  of  statement,  it  goes 
on  to  state,  in  general  terms,  the  relation  of  the  various  resources  to 
the  national  life  and  to  emphasise  the  need  for  their  conservation. 
Concluding,  it  declares  that  "  To  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
the  work  which  has  already  been  done,  and  to  provide  proper  and 
effective  machinery  for  future  work,  there  should  be  established 
in  each  country  a  permanent  conservation  commission." 

This  recommendation  was  acted  upon  by  the  government  of 
Canada  without  delay.  On  May  19, 1909,  it  passed  the  Conserva- 
tion Act,  which  made  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  commission  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  conserving 
the  natural  resources  of  the  nation.  By  order  in  council  dated 
September  3,  1909,  the  members  of  the  Commission  were 
appointed  and  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton,  ex-Minister  of  the  Interior, 
was  named  chairman.  Mr.  James  White,  the  then  Dominion 
Geographer,  was  made  secretary,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
organisation  of  a  suitable  clerical  and  technical  staff. 

II.  NATURE  AND  POWERS  OP  THE  COMMISSION  OF 
CONSERVATION 

Great  care  had  to  be  exercised  in  outlining  the  powers  and 
determining  the  composition  of  the  Commission  on  account  of 
constitutional  and  political  considerations.  It  was  of  the  first 
importance  that  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments be  secured  and  that  the  machinations  of  party  politics  be 
entirely  excluded.  For  constitutional  reasons  the  aid  of  the 
provinces  had  to  be  enlisted.  According  to  the  agreements 
between  the  Dominion  a,ij4  fclie  provinces  at  confederation,  the 
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natural  resources  of  all  the  provinces  except  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta  and  a  portion  of  British  Columbia,  are  under 
the  control  of  the  provincial  authorities.  Thus,  in  all  the  eastern 
and  older  settled  portion  of  Canada,  including  the  rich  provinces 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  disposal  and  administration  of  water- 
powers,  lands,  mines,  forests,  inland  fisheries,  and  other  natural 
wealth  are,  almost  without  exception,  completely  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  several  provinces.  Obviously,  any  federally 
appointed  conservation  commission  that  could  not  secure  the  co- 
operation and  command  the  support  of  the  provincial  governments 
having  so  large  a  portion  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
in  their  charge,  would  be  of  little  effect  in  accomplishing  the 
purposes  aimed  at  by  its  designers. 

It  is  quite  patent  why  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  Commission 
free  from  party  politics.  In  the  first  place,  it  had  to  obtain  the 
support  of  the  provincial  governments,  and  these  are  never  all  of 
the  same  political  complexion.  When  Ontario  is  Conservative, 
Quebec  may  be  Liberal ;  when  Alberta  is  Liberal,  Saskatchewan 
may  be  Conservative.  The  elimination  of  party  politics  was, 
therefore,  essential  if  provincial  assistance  were  to  be  secured.  In 
the  second  place,  it  was  strictly  necessary  that  the  Commission 
should  be  free  from  the  incubus  of  partyism  if  it  were  to  enjoy 
public  confidence.  Upon  its  recommendations  policies  would,  in 
all  likelihood,  be  formulated  for  the  disposition  or  exploitation  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  the  public  domain.  It  would 
frequently  be  called  upon  to  give  its  opinion  as  to  the  advisability 
of  specific  schemes  for  the  development  of  certain  resources;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  acquisition  by  private  persons  of  a  large 
international  water-power  on  which  a  numerous  population  were 
dependent  for  light  and  power  at  reasonable  rates.  If  there  were 
the  least  suspicion  that  the  opinions  it  gave  on  such  important 
undertakings  were  dictated  by  the  exigencies  of  any  political 
party,  its  popular  support  would  wane,  its  pronouncements  would 
be  clothed  with  suspicion  and  its  very  existence  would,  in  no 
extended  period,  become  jeopardised.  It  was  a  first  essential  that 
it  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  beyond  the  reaches  of  the  tentacles 
of  the  political  octopus. 

These,  then,  were  the  problems  that  confronted  those  who 
designed  the  constitution  of  the  Canadian  Conservation  Com- 
mission. Of  whom  was  its  membership  to  consist,  what  powers 
were  to  be  assigned  to  it  in  order  that  it  might  enlist  provincial 
support,  be  free  from  political  entanglement  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  serve  as  an  effective  and  energetic  agent  in  the  conservation 
of  the  resources  of  Canada  ?  The  co-operation  of  the  provinces 
was  secured  by  giving  them  representation  upon  the  Commission  ; 
the  fangs  were  drawn  from  the  political  partisanship  argument  by 
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making  the  organisation  wholly  advisory  and  by  appointing  to  it 
public-spirited  men  of  high  standing  belonging  to  both  parties, 
whose  reputations  for  fairness  were  beyond  reproach. 

According  to  the  statute,  the  Commission  is  to  consist  of 
thirty-two  members,  twelve  of  these  being  ex-officio  and  twenty 
appointive.  The  ex-officio  members  are  the  Federal  Ministers  of 
the  Interior,  Mines  and  Agriculture,  and  the  cabinet  minister  in 
each  province  who  has  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  natural 
resources  of  that  province.  In  this  way,  the  officials  of  the 
Commission  are  placed  in  close  touch  with  all  the  administrative 
departments,  both  Dominion  and  Provincial,  that  are  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  natural  resources.  A  wealth  of 
information  is  thus  made  available  to  them,  which,  otherwise, 
could  be  obtained  only  after  vexatious  delay  or  perhaps  not 
at  all. 

The  appointive  members  are  appointed  by  order  in  council  of 
the  Dominion  Cabinet.  They  consist  mostly  of  business  and 
professional  men  standing  high  in  their  respective  callings.  The 
apportionment  among  the  different  avocations  is  as  follows ;  six 
university  professors,  five  lumbermen,  two  lawyers,  two  scientific 
agriculturists,  one  farmer,  one  engineer,  one  journalist,  one  medical 
doctor  and  one  financier.  With  this  personnel,  the  Commission 
is  perhaps  the  most  representative  body  in  Canada  of  the  higher 
type  of  Canadian  citizenship. 

The  wisdom  of  assigning  only  advisory  powers  to  the  Com- 
mission can  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  know  the  strength 
of  partyism  and  its  debasing  effect  in  new  countries  where  a 
grasping  and  unscrupulous  materialism  seems  to  throttle  public 
spirit.  The  mistake  the  United  States  made  was  to  ally  its 
conservation  commission  too  closely  with  the  administration  of 
the  public  domain.  The  result  was  that  measures  proposed  for 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  were  made  political  footballs. 
Men  took  sides  with  their  parties,  and,  in  the  blind  and  determined 
adherence  to  party  shibboleths,  the  real  nature  and  true  intent  of 
the  issues  were  obscured.  The  outcome  was  that  the  conserva- 
tionists were  discredited,  the  moneys  supporting  the  Commission 
were  withdrawn  and  the  work  of  years  was  undone.  Canada 
profited  by  this  experience,  and  in  making  her  Commission 
advisory  rather  than  administrative,  showed  that  she  placed  more 
faith  in  public  opinion  than  in  politicians. 

But  while  the  Commission  was  divested  of  administrative 
power,  the  scope  given  it  in  making  investigations  respecting 
natural  resources  was  in  no  wise  circumscribed.  In  the  words  of 
the  Act,  it  may  "  take  into  consideration  all  questions  which  may 
be  brought  to  its  notice  relating  to  the  conservation  and  better 
utilisation  of  the  natural  resources  of  Canada,  make  such  inven- 
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tories,  collect  and  disseminate  such  information,  conduct  such 
investigations  inside  and  outside  of  Canada,  and  frame  such 
recommendations  as  seem  conducive  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  end."  These  recommendations  are  made  to  the  Dominion 
Government  or  the  Provincial  Governments,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  this  done  the  responsibility  of  adopting  or  rejecting  them 
rests  with  the  governments  concerned. 

From  this  it  is  evident  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  recom- 
mendations made  should  be  accurate  in  fact  and  just  in  principle. 
If  the  public  believes  the  Commission  is  impartial  and  its  decisions 
just,  public  opinion  will  make  it  impossible  for  a  government 
to  ignore  the  recommendations  it  makes.  Every  care  has  there- 
fore been  taken  by  the  Commission  to  employ  upon  its  staff  the 
best  qualified  technical  men  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  so  that 
all  its  opinions  shall  rest  upon  a  sure  basis  of  fact.  Added  to  this 
an  elaborate  and  very  comprehensive  system  has  been  instituted 
for  publishing  the  findings  of  the  Commission  and  explaining  to  the 
people  of  Canada  just  what  stand  it  takes  on  the  various  questions 
upon  which  it  pronounces.  From  time  to  time,  as  investigations 
are  completed,  it  issues  reports  on  the  resources  of  Canada,  their 
extent,  the  laws  governing  their  disposition  and  development  and 
the  changes  that  can  be  made,  both  in  administration  and  in 
methods  of  exploitation,  to  eliminate  waste. 

Besides,  it  sends  out  to  the  press  bulletins  consisting  of  short, 
pithy,  ready-made  articles  on  natural  resources.  As  these  are 
carefully  and  succinctly  written  and  are  at  once  ready  for  the  busy 
editor,  they  have  been  very  extensively  used.  This  publicity  work 
through  the  press  is  supplemented  by  speakers  who  address  public 
meetings  held  under  the  auspices  of  societies  interested  in  some 
special  phase  of  conservation  work. 

The  effect  of  this  scientific  inquiry  into  facts  and  the  careful 
and  persistent  method  of  educating  the  public  is  to  so  mould 
public  opinion  that  legislative  bodies  which  otherwise  might  be 
constrained  to  postpone  or  reject  the  measures  advocated  have  no 
course  open  to  them  but  to  adopt  them.  It  is  a  unique  experiment 
in  popular  government,  and,  so  far,  has  amply  justified  itself  by 
results. 

Another  feature  deserving  of  notice  in  connection  with  the 
powers  of  investigation  given  the  Commission  is  the  wide  privilege 
it  enjoys  of  initiating  investigations.  While  it  is  required  by  law 
to  report  annually  to  Parliament,  and  may  be  called  upon  at  any 
time  by  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  Senate  to  give  an  expert 
opinion  upon  any  project  or  question  relating  to  the  development 
or  disposal  of  a  natural  resource,  it  is  nevertheless  perfectly  free, 
on  its  own  initiative,  to  investigate  any  matter  within  the  wide 
scope  of  its  powers,  either  within  Canada  or  without.  In  actual 
VOL.  XXIV.— No.  141.  o 
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practice  the  bulk  of  the  work  done  so  far  has  been  on  broad  inven- 
torial  investigations  of  the  natural  resources  of  Canada,  undertaken 
entirely  on  its  own  initiative. 

The  Commission  came  into  existence  on  September  3,  1909, 
when  the  order  in  council  was  passed  naming  the  twenty  ap- 
pointive members.  At  the  first  annual  meeting,  held  in  Ottawa 
on  January  18, 1910,  it  organised  itself  into  seven  committees,  one 
for  each  of  the  following  resources  :  lands,  forests,  mines,  water- 
powers,  fisheries  and  game,  public  health,  and  press  and  co- 
operating organisations.  The  last  named  committee  has  charge  of 
the  extensive  publicity  work  of  the  Commission. 

The  work  of  the  committees  is  harmonised  and  co-related  by 
having  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  ex  officio  chairman  of  each 
of  the  committees.  By  an  amendment  to  the  Conservation  Act 
it  is  stipulated  that  any  committee  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  exercise  all  the  powers  conferred 
upon  the  Commission  in  the  way  of  instituting  and  conducting 
investigations.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  these  committees  that 
the  work  of  the  Commission  is  done,  the  annual  meetings  being 
held  to  decide  upon  broad  lines  of  policy. 

III.    WHAT  HAS  BEEN  ACCOMPLISHED 

With  this  organisation  the  Commission  set  about  its  task. 
The  first  work  presenting  itself  to  the  committees  was  that  of 
making  an  inventory  of  the  resources  with  which  they  had  to 
deal.  This  is  of  fundamental  importance,  because  upon  it  the 
future  work  of  the  Commission  must  be  based,  and  because  it 
furnishes  valuable  information  for  those  who  administer  and  for 
those  who  are  developing  these  resources.  Closely  related  to 
this  is  the  inquiry  that  is  being  made  into  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Dominion  and  of  the  Provinces  which  refer  to  the 
disposal  and  development  of  the  various  natural  resources.  A 
second  important  feature  of  the  Commission's  work  consists  in 
reporting  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Senate  on  various 
matters.  These  are  subjects  upon  which  the  legislators  wish  to 
make  use  of  the  information  and  opinions  of  the  Commission.  So 
far,  they  have  related  almost  exclusively  to  the  development  of 
water-powers  by  private  individuals  or  by  corporations.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  search  for  remedies  for  outstanding  and  acknowledged 
abuses,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  enormous  annual  waste  from 
forest  fires  or  the  exhaustion  of  a  fishery.  What  the  Commission 
is  doing  may  be  learned  more  specifically  from  a  consideration  of 
the  work  done  by  some  of  the  committees. 

The  problem  confronting  the  Committee  on  Lands  was  the 
diagnosis  of  the  condition  of  agriculture.  Until  this  was  solved 
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the  constructive  work  of  the  committee  could  not  rest  on  a  solid 
foundation  of  fact.  An  agricultural  survey  was  therefore  made  of 
one  hundred  representative  farms  in  each  province.  Both  in  the 
selection  of  these  farms  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  survey  the  aid 
of  the  provincial  agricultural  departments  and  of  the  provincial 
agricultural  colleges  was  secured.  In  most  cases,  third  year 
students  of  these  colleges  were  employed  to  gather  the  informa- 
tion. The  results  are  considered  fairly  representative  of  the 
actual  conditions  in  each  province  with  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  soil  fertility,  the  inroads  of  weeds  and  insect  pests  and  the 
practice  of  well-planned  farming  as  shown  by  systematic  crop 
rotation,  the  practice  of  sowing  selected  seed  and  the  application 
of  manures  or  other  fertilisers.  The  state  of  affairs  revealed  was 
somewhat  startling.  It  was  found  that  not  more  than  nine  per 
cent,  of  the  farmers  followed  any  effective  and  intelligent  system 
of  rotation  of  crops,  and  that  wild  oats  in  Western  Canada  were 
becoming  alarmingly  prevalent.  Dr.  James  W.  Eobertson, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  after  considering  the  results  of  the 
survey,  said  that  by  the  adoption  of  means  that  could  now  be 
easily  taken  the  field  crops  of  Canada  could  be  doubled  in  twenty 
years.  This  survey  is  being  continued  for  two  or  three  years  in 
order  that  the  Commission  may  have  a  thoroughly  reliable  record 
of  the  condition  of  agriculture. 

One  of  its  first  results  has  been  the  establishment,  by  the 
Commission,  of  illustration  farms  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Dominion.  The  farms  used  for  illustration  purposes  are  average 
farms  whose  owners  agree  to  follow  the  advice  of  experts  provided 
by  the  Commission.  Any  extra  expenses  incurred  by  the  farmer 
as  a  result  of  adopting  the  improved  method  outlined  by  the 
experts  instead  of  using  his  old  methods,  is  borne  by  the  Commis- 
sion, while  any  increase  in  revenue  due  to  the  use  of  the  better 
methods  is  given  to  the  farmer.  In  each  neighbourhood  where 
an  illustration  farm  is  started,  a  Better  Farming  Club  is  formed 
consisting  of  all  the  farmers  who  wish  to  join.  Meetings  are 
held  and  the  latest  and  most  scientific  methods  of  farming  are 
discussed  on  the  illustration  farm,  where  the  farmers  see  them 
actually  put  into  practice.  In  this  way  the  farmer  is  shown  how 
he  can  produce  better  results,  not  by  the  use  of  expensive  methods 
that  can  be  utilised  only  on  a  government-supported  experimental 
farm,  but  by  the  adoption  of  methods  that  can  be  applied  on  an 
ordinary  farm  with  the  means  actually  at  hand. 

This  committee  is  also  engaged  in  experimental  work  with 
alfalfa  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Alfalfa  is  a  very  valuable 
soiling  and  forage  crop  that  has  been  most  successfully  grown  in 
Ontario.  Scarcely  any,  however,  has  been  grown  in  Quebec.  In 
order  to  test  whether  it  can  be  grown  that  far  north,  the 
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committee,  in  1911,  began  a  series  of  experiments  on  farms 
in  various  parts  of  the  Province.  These  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Macdonald  Agricultural  College,  and  are 
being  watched  with  great  interest  by  the  adjacent  farming 
communities. 

The  Committee  on  Forests  has  concentrated  its  attention  on 
reducing  the  enormous  loss  incurred  annually  from  forest  fires. 
The  first  step  was  to  find  the  chief  cause  of  the  fires.  In  1910 
experienced  foresters  were  sent  out  to  trace  up  every  forest  fire  of 
importance  that  occurred  and  endeavour  to  find  out  the  cause. 
This  inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  thirty-four  per  cent,  of  all 
fires  for  which  causes  could  be  assigned  were  caused  by  sparks 
from  railway  locomotives.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  secure 
remedial  legislation.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Railway  Commission  and  the  Minister  of 
Railways  met  in  conference,  and  as  a  result  an  amendment  to  the 
Railway  Act  was  introduced  into  Parliament  and  passed.  This 
amendment  empowers  the  Railway  Commission  to  compel 
railways  to  keep  an  efficient  fire  patrol  on  those  sections  of  their 
lines  where  the  danger  of  fire  is  great.  It  also  makes  them 
liable  for  damages  caused  by  sparks  from  their  locomotives 
whether  negligence  is  proved  or  not,  but  the  amount  for  which 
they  can  be  mulcted  must  not  exceed  $5,000  if  they  have  used 
modern  and  efficient  fire  prevention  appliances,  and  have  not 
been  otherwise  guilty  of  negligence.  The  Railway  Commission 
has  formulated  regulations  outlining  the  precautions  to  be 
adopted  by  the  railways,  and  Clyde  Leavitt,  late  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  who  has  been  appointed  forester  of  the 
Commission  of  Conservation  and  chief  fire  inspector  of  the 
Railway  Commission,  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  summer  of 
1912  to  see  that  these  regulations  are  observed  by  the  railways. 

The  segregation  of  land  for  forest  reserves  has  been  warmly 
advocated  by  the  Committee  on  Forests.  It  recommended  to  the 
Government  in  1910  that  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  lie  the  sources  of  streams  watering  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  should  be  set  aside  as  a  forest  reserve.  At  the 
first  session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  1911  this  reserve  was 
created,  and  some  14,600  square  miles  were  made  a  forest  and 
game  reserve,  thus  assuring  equability  of  flow  in  those  rivers 
watering  the  fertile  grain-producing  provinces  of  the  West. 

The  Committees  on  Minerals  and  on  Fisheries  have  been 
gathering  information  as  a  basis  for  future  work.  In  a  report 
published  by  the  Commission  in  1911  the  provincial  laws  and 
regulations  respecting  minerals  and  fisheries  are  summarised ; 
while  informative  articles  are  given  on  the  extent  and  character 
of  these  resources.  Defective  laws  are  criticised  and  suggestions 
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are  made  pointing  out  where  conditions  can  be  remedied  or 
stimulated.  An  exhaustive  article  on  mine  accidents  also 
appears  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  death-rate  among  Canadian 
miners  is  much  higher  than  in  Europe,  especially  in  the  case  of 
coal  mines. 

Various  other  specific  problems  of  an  urgent  nature  are  also 
attacked.  For  instance,  the  Fisheries  Committee  has  been 
endeavouring  to  rehabilitate  the  Canadian  oyster  industry,  which 
has  fallen  to  such  a  low  state  that  in  1910  Canada  imported 
389,500  gallons  of  oysters  from  the  United  States,  although  she 
herself  has  ideal  conditions  for  their  propagation ;  in  fact,  the 
Canadian  oyster  production  has  fallen  from  64,646  bbls.  in  1882 
to  33,102  bbls.  in  1911.  This  state  of  affairs  is  chiefly  due  to  a 
dispute  over  jurisdiction  between  the  provinces  and  the  Dominion. 
The  British  North  America  Act  confirms  the  provinces  in  the 
possession  of  all  lands  held  by  them  prior  to  its  passing,  but  gives 
the  Dominion  supreme  authority  of  administration  over  coast 
fisheries.  The  result  is  that  the  oyster  fisherman  is  left  in  a  most 
embarrassing  position.  The  province  has  the  power  to  charge 
him  a  rental  fee  for  the  foreshore  where  the  oyster  beds  are 
located,  the  Dominion  can  and  does  levy  a  licence  fee  for  the 
right  of  fishing,  and  prescribes  regulations  governing  the  close 
season,  gear  allowed,  etc.,  which,  if  pushed  to  their  limit,  could 
virtually  make  the  privilege  of  fishing  worthless.  This  question 
has  been  rocking  in  the  judicial  balance  for  years,  and  in  1898,  by 
a  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Privy 
Council,  was  left  in  its  present  unsatisfactory  position.  The 
Committee  on  Fisheries  made  a  thorough  report  on  this  situation 
and  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  settle  definitely 
the  question  of  jurisdiction.  Publicity  was  given  to  the  unsatis- 
factory state  of  the  industry,  and  the  press  of  the  country  took  the 
matter  up.  The  Dominion  Government  opened  negotiations 
with  the  provinces,  and  as  a  result  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
leaving  the  disposition  of  oyster  bottoms  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  provinces.  Now  that  clear  titles  to  oyster  areas  can 
be  obtained,  the  chances  are  that  capital  will  interest  itself  in  the 
industry,  and  that  the  production  of  oysters  will  become  as 
important  an  industry  as  is  warranted  by  the  splendid  natural 
conditions. 

The  case  of  the  Long  Sault  Dam  is  characteristic  of  the  pro- 
blems with  which  the  Committee  on  Waters  and  Water-powers  has 
to  deal.  This  was  a  project  backed  by  American  capitalists  to  dam 
the  St.  Lawrence,  an  international  stream,  at  the  Long  Sault  rapids. 
Some  600,000  h.p.  of  electrical  energy  was  to  be  generated. 
The  Canadian  and  United  States  Governments  had  referred  the 
proposition  to  the  International  Waterways  Commission  for  a 
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report  and  it  was  the  Canadian  section  of  this  body  that  asked  the 
Commission  of  Conservation  for  its  opinion  on  the  matter.  The 
Commission  examined  the  proposed  undertaking  thoroughly  and 
reported  against  it,  the  main  objections  being  that  it  gave  a 
minimum  consideration  to  Canadian  interests,  since  it  was  pro- 
posed to  develop  only  one-sixth  of  the  intended  development  on 
the  Canadian  side,  that  it  endangered  navigation  and  would 
prevent  the  realisation  of  the  long-cherished  Canadian  project  of 
a  deep  waterway  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  sea.  The  company, 
so  far,  has  not  been  permitted  to  erect  the  dam. 

The  Committee  on  Waters  and  Water-powers  has  recently 
issued  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  water-powers  of  Canada. 
This  treats  of  the  economic  importance  of  water-powers  in 
Canada,  gives  a  summary  of  the  laws  of  each  province  governing 
the  alienation  of  powers,  and  tabulates  every  known  water-power 
in  Canada,  giving,  wherever  the  information  was  available,  the 
head,  the  possible  and  present  developments,  the  possibility  of 
increasing  the  development  by  storage  reservoirs  and  the  uses  to 
which  the  power  at  present  developed  is  put.  The  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  project,  whereby  the  Government  of 
Ontario  provides  for  the  transmission  of  power  from  Niagara 
Falls  over  the  peninsula  of  Western  Ontario,  is  also  fully  des- 
cribed. The  value  of  such  a  compendium  as  this  to  hydraulic 
engineers,  to  capitalists  interested  in  water-power  development 
and  to  legislators  is  at  once  apparent. 

In  regard  to  the  alienation  of  water-powers  by  governments  to 
corporations  and  private  individuals,  the  committee  has  adopted 
the  following  principles  : — That,  in  future,  no  unconditional  titles 
should  be  granted  to  water-powers,  but  that  every  grant  or  lease 
of  powers  should  be  subject  to  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  Development  within  a  specified  time. 

2.  Public  control  of  the  rates  charged  for  power. 

3.  A  rental  charge  revisable  at  stated  intervals. 

These  provisions  are  designed  to  prevent  the  tying  up  of 
powers  from  development  by  speculators  and  to  insure  that  the 
public  gets  the  advantage  of  the  "unearned  increment"  of  value 
in  the  form  of  cheaper  rates  for  power. 

The  health  and  physical  efficiency  of  the  people  of  Canada 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  Commission,  and  a  special 
Committee  on  Public  Health  has  been  constituted.  This  com- 
mittee has  as  its  medical  adviser,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Hodgetts,  the 
chief  authority  on  public  health  in  Canada.  Attention  is  being 
centred  upon  town-planning  and  the  slum  problem — for  although 
Canada  is  a  young  country,  slums  of  the  most  aggravated  form 
have  grown  up  in  such  cities  as  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver  and  Ottawa.  The  large  immigration  of  recent  years 
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has  been  mainly  responsible  for  this ;  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  immigrants  than  is  popularly  supposed  congregate  in  the  cities 
instead  of  going  on  to  the  land.  In  the  autumn  of  1910  this 
committee  called  a  conference  of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial 
public  health  officials,  and  as  a  result  of  their  deliberations  several 
important  reforms  in  public  health  work  are  foreshadowed.  The 
standardisation  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  various  provinces  was 
urged,  and  a  recommendation  was  made  to  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment to  establish  a  national  laboratory  for  the  manufacture  of 
toxines,  vaccines  and  sera,  to  investigate  public  health  problems 
and  to  advise  governments  and  municipalities  on  matters  relating 
to  health  and  sanitation.  This  was  approved  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment and  the  project  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  realised.  As  a 
further  result  of  the  recommendations  of  this  Conference  a  Bill 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  pollution  of  waterways  by  individuals  and  municipalities. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  the  Commission  has  accomplished. 
They  show  more  clearly  than  general  statements  can  the  real 
functions  of  the  organisation  and  the  nature  of  its  work.  It  is  a 
great  national  information  bureau,  replete  with  facts  concerning 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  country.  It  is  the  counsellor  of  the  busy 
legislator,  the  newspaper  editor  and  the  man  on  the  street.  It  is 
the  dread  of  the  lobbyist  and  the  schemer  who  tries  to  cheat  the 
public  by  getting  more  than  he  gives.  Its  raison  d'etre  is  the 
idea  that  Canada  is  a  democracy,  that  in  a  democracy  the  people 
rule,  and,  such  being  so,  that  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  provide  them 
with  all  the  information  necessary  to  enable  them  to  pronounce 
intelligently  on  public  questions.  Faith  in  the  right  action  of  a 
well-informed  citizenship  is  the  principle  underlying  its  existence. 

M.  J.  PATTON. 
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CITY   CONGESTION    IN    AUSTRALIA 

ITS    GROWTH   AND    CAUSES 

BY  F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE 

PART  I 

AUSTRALIA  suffers  both  from  a  dearth  and  from  a-  surfeit  of 
population.  The  statement  seems  paradoxical,  but  it  is  strictly 
true.  At  the  one  extreme  of  the  continent  we  find  an  enormous 
region  more  than  half  a  million  square  miles  in  extent  over  which 
is  sprinkled  a  smaller  number  of  white  inhabitants  than  may  be 
found  in  a  single  English  village.  At  the  other,  we  see  crowded 
and  packed  together  within  the  limits  of  ten  square  miles  as  many 
people  as  would  amply  populate  an  ordinary  English  county. 

A  straight  line  drawn  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  Port 
Stephens  in  New  South  Wales  to  the  point  where  the  dividing 
line  between  Victoria  and  South  Australia  strikes  the  coast  would 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  continent  a  region  representing  only 
about  one  thirty-fifth  part  of  the  area,  but  containing  quite  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  number  of  its  civilised  inhabitants.  Another 
following  the  twenty-fifth  parallel  of  south  latitude  would  have  to 
the  north  of  it  territories  embracing  about  half  the  entire  surface 
of  the  continent,  yet  inhabited  by  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  its 
present  population.  Divided  longitudinally  Australia  would  offer 
even  more  striking  disparities  of  settlement.  Between  the  124th 
and  the  137th  meridian  scarcely  5,000  white  people  could  be 
found  out  of  the  4|  millions  inhabiting  the  continent.  Making 
the  most  liberal  allowances  for  climatic  and  other  disadvantages, 
such  contrasts  as  these  should  not  exist  in  a  region  over  which  the 
British  flag  has  waved  for  almost  a  century  and  a  quarter. 

Two  tasks  essential  to  the  effective  occupation,  and  therefore 
retention,  of  its  vast  territorial  possessions  confront  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  That  of  attracting  an  adequate  number  of 
suitable  immigrants  from  abroad  constitutes  the  one ;  that  of  the 
profitable  distribution  of  the  existing  population  and  future 
accessions  to  it  the  other.  With  the  latter  only  it  is  proposed 
now  to  deal.  It  is  .an  extraordinary  and  unwholesome  fact  that 
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in  the  most  sparsely  peopled  of  the  habitable  divisions  of  the  globe 
the  proportion  of  metropolitan  dwellers  should  stand  by  far  the 
highest  in  relation  to  the  total  number  of  inhabitants.  In  South 
Australia,  for  instance,  over  44  per  cent,  of  the  population  may  be 
found  in  the  single  city  of  Adelaide.  In  Victoria,  Melbourne 
alone  contains  43,  and  in  New  South  Wales,  Sydney  possesses  37 
out  of  each  hundred  persons  living  in  those  two  respective  States. 
Seven  towns  in  New  South  Wales  contain  between  them  one-half 
of  the  total  State  population.  The  six  capital  cities  of  the 
Commonwealth  hold  36 -33  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  population 
of  the  six  States.  In  other  words,  more  than  one  person  out  of 
every  three  now  living  in  Australia  prefers  the  street  to  the  field 
or  forest.  Were  all  the  towns  containing  over  3,000  persons 
included  the  proportion  would  be  nearly  two  out  of  every  three. 
In  Denmark,  the  country  which  ranks  next  to  Australia  in  pro- 
portionate metropolitan  congestion,  Copenhagen  contains  less 
than  20  per  cent,  of  the  country's  population ;  London,  gigantic 
human  hive  as  it  is,  holds  barely  17  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  while  in  Russia,  the  European  counterpart  of  Australia 
in  magnitude,  the  ratio  of  the  numbes  of  the  metropolitan  popula- 
tion to  that  of  the  full  number  of  inhabitants  is  less  than  two  to  a 
hundred. 

Here  then  is   a   singular  fact.      Bural   dwellers  vastly  pre- 
ponderate in  the  old  country  ;  urban  dwellers  in  the  new.     Were 
the  more  apposite   examples  of  Siberia  and  Canada  (for  which 
exact   figures   are  not    obtainable)    taken   for   comparison   with 
Australia  in  the  matter  of  distribution  of  population  the  abnormal 
and  unhealthy  love  of  city  life  distinctive  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  would  appear  yet  more  striking.     Unhappily,  too, 
centripetal   tendencies    seem   to   be   strengthening    rather  than 
weakening  in  the  Antipodes.     In  1908  Sydney  was  estimated  to 
contain  592,000  people.     In  1911  that  number  had  increased  to 
633,102.     Melbourne  in  the  year  first  mentioned  possessed  a  popu- 
lation of  549,200  persons.     Within  the  next  triennial  period  almost 
40,000  more  were  to  be  found  in  the  city.     The  evil  example  set 
by  the  two  premier  cities  of  Australia  has  been  followed  by  their 
humbler  sisters,  and  everywhere  the  progeny  of  sturdy  bushmen 
and  pioneers  may  be  found  at  desks  or  behind  counters  during 
business  hours,  and  on  suburban  football  or  cricket  fields  during 
Saturday  afternoons.     A  slight  counter-current,  it  is  true,  may  be 
detected.     The  representatives  of  the  second  and  third  generations 
of  townsmen  are  beginning  to  show  a  weariness  of  city  distractions 
and  an  inclination  to  betake  themselves  to  rural  solitudes. 

In  the  course  of  fairly  extensive  travels  through  Australia,  I 
have  come  across  numerous  townbred  hermits  of  this  type.  On 
one  occasion  in  the  far  west  of  Queensland  I  discovered  working 
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as  a  shepherd  on  a  large  sheep  run,  and  occupying  a  most 
unpretentious  dwelling  built  of  about  a  dozen  sheets  of  iron,  a 
man  who,  but  a  couple  of  years  before,  had  practised  the 
trade  of  baker  in  a  great  city.  At  the  time  I  disturbed  the 
meditations  of  this  recluse  the  ex-baker  seemed  to  be  undergoing 
treatment  very  similar  to  that  to  which  he  had  formerly  subjected 
his  own  loaves.  The  sun  beat  fiercely  on  the  oven-like  abode  he 
occupied,  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  vast,  arid  plain  twenty  miles 
distant  from  the  nearest  human  habitation.  The  solitary  inmate 
was  distinctly  brown  and  inclined  to  be  crusty,  like  most  Australian 
shepherds  similarly  exposed  to  solar  influences  ;  but  nevertheless 
appeared  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  company  of  his  pipe — not 
that  of  the  classical  pastoralist — his  flock  and  his  dog.  Nor  do 
such  exiles  belong  solely  to  the  poorer  class  of  townsmen  by  birth. 
In  the  manager  of  a  huge  cattle  station  on  the  MacArthur  River 
in  the  Northern  Territory,  lord  of  a  principality  one  hundred 
miles  from  end  to  end  situated  in  a  locality  so  remote  that  mails 
were  only  officially  delivered  there  four  times  in  the  year,  I 
found  the  son  of  a  prosperous  Sydney  railway  contractor.  He, 
too,  showed  no  dissatisfaction  with  his  surroundings — rather  the 
opposite.  These  are  but  typical  illustrations  of  the  back-flow 
from  town  to  country  referred  to  ;  many  more  might  be  mentioned. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  Australian  town  gains  far 
more  than  it  loses,  and  how  to  weaken  its  demoralising  attractive 
power  is  becoming  a  very  serious  national  question. 

Why  do  almost  640,000  out  of  the  1,700,000  inhabitants  of 
New  South  Wales  voluntarily  imprison  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  a  few  square  miles  of  barren  land  along  the  shores  of 
Port  Jackson,  while  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  country  to  the 
north  and  west  await  the  plough  ?  Why  do  some  590,000  out  of 
Victoria's  meagre  population  of  1,362,000  prefer  the  dust,  heat 
and  tumult  of  Melbourne  to  the  healthful  and  fertile  uplands 
behind  ?  An  attempt  will  be  made  in  a  general  way  to  answer 
these  questions,  and  to  demonstrate  the  economic  and  other 
losses  sustained  by  the  Commonwealth  through  the  inordinate 
gregariousness  of  its  population.  Then  I  propose  to  show  the 
grave  dangers  it  threatens  to  the  national  safety  and  physique. 
Finally,  a  course  of  preventive  treatment  will  be  outlined  in 
view  of  the  apoplectic  conditions  now  prevailing,  and  their 
inevitable  consequences  should  they  remain  unchecked. 

Special  agencies,  of  course,  have  operated  in  certain  cases 
throughout  Australasia,  as  in  other  countries,  to  produce  urban 
congestion.  In  the  turbulent,  feverish  "  fifties  "  tens  of  thousands 
of  fortune-seekers  rushed  to  the  gold-fields,  and  those  lucky 
enough  to  make  fortunes  rushed  back  to  the  nearest  city  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  frequently  stayed  there.  Melbourne  in  a  large 
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degree  is  the  colony  of  Ballarat  and  Bendigo.  Similarly,  of  late, 
Kalgoorlie  and  Coolgardie  in  the  west  of  the  continent  have  given 
the  awakening  touch  to  Perth,  and  increased  the  population  of 
that  modest  capital  six-fold  within  twenty  years.  But  Sydney, 
Brisbane  and  Adelaide  have  expanded  almost  equally  without  the 
stimulus  of  the  gold-field.  The  first-named  of  these  three  cities 
is,  indeed,  growing  the  most  rapidly  of  all ;  and  the  capital  of 
New  South  Wales  has  now  gained  a  decisive  supremacy  over  its 
Victorian  rival.  General  causes,  therefore,  must  be  at  work  to 
favour  city  growth,  and  these,  so  far  as  they  affect  Australia,  may 
be  briefly  analysed. 

Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  country  attracts 
people  with  active  bodies  ;  the  town  those  with  active  minds. 
Members  of  the  former  class  are  persons  of  powerful  physique, 
independent  character  and  abundant  vitality ;  they  desire  room  to 
work  and  plenty  of  work  to  do.  Eural  life,  especially  in  a  new 
country,  fully  satisfies  these  desires.  The  resolute  but  slow- 
minded  pioneer  is  neither  a  student  nor  conversationalist ;  so 
long  as  there  are  minerals  to  find,  trees  to  fell  and  fields  to  plough 
he  can  find  all  the  mental  and  physical  exercise  he  needs.  Men 
of  this  type  were  the  real  makers  of  Australia,  not  those  who 
preferred  to  exercise  their  tongues  rather  than  their  hands.  The 
nimble-witted  man  of  inferior  physique  finds  the  seclusion  of 
country  life,  and  the  hardships  it  entails,  altogether  intolerable. 
Intellectual  activity  in  Australia  impels  multitudes  to  the  towns, 
where  conversation  and  social  intercourse  can  be  enjoyed.  In 
ancient  Greece  the  same  influence  operated  with  the  same  effect. 
And  there,  no  doubt,  climatic  conditions  similar  to  those  pre- 
vailing in  Australia  to-day,  stimulated  the  forces  of  social 
attraction.  Southern  Australia  possesses  a  climate  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  European  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean. 
The  exhilarating  atmosphere  that  prevails  throughout  a  large 
portion  of  Italy  is  distinctive  also  of  extensive  regions  in  temperate 
Australia,  and  it  tends  to  produce  a  mental  activity  that  is 
abnormal,  and  that  directly  promotes  gregariousness. 

In  Italy,  as  is  well  known,  the  people  as  a  whole  far  prefer 
town  to  country  life.  In  Greece  the  same  taste  now  prevails,  as 
it  did  in  the  past.  Like  ancient  Athens  the  modern  Australian 
city,  too,  is  fertile  in  orators.  Politicians  are  as  plentiful  as 
blackberries,  and  their  excessive  activity  might  justify  the  re- 
enactment  in  the  Commonwealth  of  the  very  drastic  fundamental 
law  which  restrained  political  innovation  in  the  old  republic  of 
Locri.  Alertness,  however,  rather  than  range  or  profundity  of 
thought  characterises  the  average  Australian ;  and  the  prevailing 
taste  for  public  speaking  helps  appreciably  to  draw  people  together. 
Perhaps  a  natural  and  only  temporary  reaction  is  now  in  progress. 
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The  original  pioneers  overtaxed  their  bodies  and  neglected  their 
minds.  Their  descendants  consequently  cultivate  their  minds  at 
the  expense  of  their  bodies.  Later,  possibly,  an  equipoise  of 
physical  and  mental  activity  will  be  reached. 

The  immense  extension  of  primary  education  at  the  public 
charge  within  comparatively  recent  years  has  naturally  increased 
the  attractions  of  society  to  the  minds  of  the  Australian  youth. 
Children  acquire  social  tastes  through  continually  mingling 
together  in  great  schools.  They  are  educated  in  mutual 
dependence  and  volubility,  rather  than  self-reliance  and  repose  of 
manner.  They  acquire,  also,  an  inordinate  love  of  games, 
conversation  and  mixed  reading.  Obviously  a  town  environment 
is  most  suitable  for  the  gratification  of  these  tastes.  So  much 
indiscriminate  praise  is  usually  bestowed  on  what  is  (quite 
incorrectly)  called  "  public  education "  in  Australia  that  a 
respectful  protest  might  be  offered.  The  boy  who  has  spent  the 
usual  period  at  an  elementary  school  is,  of  course,  not  really 
educated ;  he  has  merely  been  provided  with  the  means  of 
educating  himself ;  and  of  these  he  rarely  makes  full  use.  He 
has  not  learnt  the  nature  of  his  own  limitations,  knowledge,  the 
imparting  of  which  the  late  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Creighton, 
rightly  affirmed  to  be  the  true  aim  of  education.  On  the  contrary, 
blissfully  ignorant  of  his  own  ignorance,  he  thinks  himself 
omniscient.  A  few  hasty  sips  from  the  Pierian  spring  has  intoxi- 
cated him,  and  inflamed  his  "  egotistical  imagination  "  in  such  a 
degree,  that,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  he  claims 
superiority  over  Aristotle,  Burke,  Mill  and  all  other  masters  of 
political  philosophy. 

The  raw,  self-sufficient  youths  now  turned  out  in  thousands 
each  year  by  the  Australian  State  schools  are  becoming  a 
dangerous  element  in  the  population,  and  to  their  misuse  of 
the  franchise  must  be  attributed  in  a  large  degree  the  social  dis- 
turbance and  legislative  vagaries  that  have  characterised  recent 
history  in  Australia.  The  great  cities  are  the  favourite  haunts 
of  the  members  of  the  class  referred  to,  and  the  Melbourne  youth 
regards  his  worthier  fellow  in  Gippsland  with  the  same  feelings  of 
supercilious  superiority  as  were  formerly  entertained  by  the 
lively  follower  of  Cleon  towards  the  placid,  hardworking  Boeotian. 
He  and  his  comrades  have  been  educated  to  the  danger  point,  but 
no  further ;  just  sufficiently  to  kindle  a  discontent  that  is  by  no 
means  divine.  Human  gunpowder  of  this  description  stored  in 
great  city  magazines  is  not  a  profitable  commodity  to  the  State, 
and  its  manufacture  ought  most  certainly  to  be  discontinued,  and 
a  better  system  of  juvenile  training  adopted.  The  substitution  of 
agricultural  for  purely  literary  training  would,  in  Australia 
particularly,  lead  to  most  beneficial  results.  Were  the  State  farm 
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to  supersede  in  a  large  degree  the  State  school  (the  latter's 
functions  being  restricted,  save  in  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  exceptional  cases,  to  the  three  primary  forms  of  instruction)  the 
prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth  would  be  greatly  increased,  and 
its  safety  alike  from  internal  disturbance  and  external  attack 
firmly  assured. 

Passing  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  unbounded 
love  of  pleasure  and  excitement,  and  of  what  is  improperly  called 
"  sport,"  characteristic  of  young  Australia  of  to-day.  Strolling 
along  a  street  in  any  large  Australian  town,  the  stranger  may 
perceive  outside  the  door  of  some  newspaper  office  an  animated 
crowd  of  young  people  jostling  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to 
get  within  reading  distance  of  an  announcement  posted  outside. 
Thinking  that  the  battle  of  Armageddon  at  least  must  be  in 
progress,  he  pushes  his  way  through  the  throng  to  read  the 
fateful  tidings,  and  discovers  that  Smith,  the  famous  Victorian 
batsman,  has  made  over  one  hundred  runs  in  a  test  match. 
The  swarms  of  people  that  congregate  at  Flemington  on  cup  day 
and  on  the  many  metropolitan  cricket  and  football  fields  during 
the  frequent  intervals  of  time  devoted  to  recreation,  testify  to'  the 
prevailing  popular  tastes.  The  "  sportsmen  "  who  attend  these 
gatherings  exhibit  great  energy  with  their  tongues,  and  occasion- 
ally exercise  their  valour  by  pounding  some  unfortunate  umpire 
or  referee  who  may  have  given  an  unpopular  decision.  But 
whether  they  derive  any  physical,  moral  or  intellectual  benefit 
from  watching  the  struggles  of  a  score  or  so  of  brawny  athletes, 
their  minds  engrossed  by  the  momentous  question  whether  a 
leather  ball  will  be  driven  more  frequently  through  this  pair  of 
posts  or  that,  is  a  question  not  difficult  to  answer.  "  Sport "  of 
this  kind,  however,  undoubtedly  helps  to  lure  the  country  youth 
of  Australia  city-wards. 

Indolence  in  recreation  necessarily  breeds  habits  of  indolence 
in  what  should  be  working  hours.  Sydney  in  climate  and 
natural  beauty  is  a  southern  Naples.  Like  its  European  counter- 
part, also,  it  has  its  lazzaroni ;  and  this  respectable  class  of 
citizens  appears  to  be  increasing.  On  every  fine  day,  and  at  all 
hours,  may  be  seen  sprawling  on  the  grass,  or  lolling  on  the 
seats  in  the  city  park,  hundreds  of  able-bodied  young  men,  mostly 
engaged  in  smoking  cigarettes  or  reading  novels.  These  lilies  of 
the  field,  respectfully  designated  by  suave  politicians  as  "  workers," 
refuse  to  dig,  but  are  not  ashamed  to  beg.  Not  long  ago  a  lusty 
mendicant  of  the  type  appeared  before  a  Sydney  magistrate.  In 
reply  to  interrogations  he  admitted  that  he  was  a  mason  by  trade, 
and  that  he  could  easily  earn  ten  shillings  a  day  if  he  cared  to 
pursue  his  calling.  But,  he  asserted  unblushingly,  he  could  make 
more  by  begging,  and  he  preferred  that  honourable  occupation. 
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Unhappily,  as  rascals  of  this  kind  are  allowed  to  vote,  they 
plunder  the  public  indirectly  as  well  as  directly.  Unemployment 
has  become  quite  a  profitable  profession  in  Australian  cities. 
Those  who  practise  it,  too,  exact  special  conditions.  Not  only 
must  the  work  provided  by  the  tax-payer  be  of  a  "  light  "  nature, 
but  it  must  be  in,  or  close  to,  the  city.  Needless  to  add,  it  must 
also  be  well  paid.  A  characteristic  illustration  of  the  attitude 
usually  adopted  may  be  given.  Quite  lately,  although  at  the 
time  a  veritable  labour  famine  prevailed  in  the  country  districts 
of  an  important  State  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  Ministry  of  the 
day  was  approached  in  the  usual  fashion  by  the  leaders  of  the 
unemployed  in  the  capital  with  the  usual  demand  for  work.  In 
reply  an  announcement  was  made  that  Government  employment, 
at  rates  of  pay  running  up  to  8s.  a  day,  would  be  provided  in  the 
country  for  150  men,  and  applications  were  invited.  Only 
fifteen  applicants,  however,  appeared.  The  rest  of  the  destitute 
supplicants  absolutely  refused  to  resign  town  comforts. 

The  demoralising  practice,  too  often  pursued,  of  placating  the 
city  agitator  by  the  misuse  of  the  public  funds  has  necessarily 
reacted  to  the  moral  detriment  of  the  honest  country  worker.  The 
latter,  seeing  his  unworthy  town  cousin  abundantly  provided  for 
by  the  State,  naturally  feels  tempted  to  betake  himself  to  the  city 
and  obtain  enrolment  in  the  Praetorian  Guard  of  venal  voters 
who,  in  return  for  frequent  and  substantial,  though  thinly 
disguised,  donatives,  give  their  support  to  certain  politicians  at 
each  general  election.  Within  the  last  three  years  the  present 
New  South  Wales  Ministry  has  spent  no  less  than  £6,000,000  of 
borrowed  money,  in  addition  to  revenue ;  and  the  way  in  which 
a  considerable  portion  of  this  large  sum  has  been  expended  would 
hardly  bear  close  scrutiny.  Commonwealth  extravagance  in  the 
same  direction  is  even  more  worthy  of  censure,  and  the  Argus 
has  recently  published  some  illuminating  details  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  certain  "  work  "  has  just  been  done  in  Melbourne  for 
the  Postal  Department.  The  establishment  of  independent  non- 
political  Boards  composed  of  honest  and  capable  men  of  business 
to  control  public  expenditure  on  works  is  urgently  needed  in 
Australia  at  the  present  time. 

PART  II 

The  economic  aspects  of  urban  congestion  in  the  Common- 
wealth now  invite  our  attention.  Beside  promoting  physical, 
moral  and  political  deterioration  the  over-crowding  of  cities 
involves  serious  monetary  loss.  Huge,  scantily  peopled  countries 
are  the  natural  seats  of  the  primary  industries.  The  reasons  why, 
under  normal  conditions,  they  cannot  excel  in  manufactures  are 
too  obvious  to  need  enumeration.  The  wisest  policy,  therefore, 
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for  an  Australian  Government  to  pursue  were  to  provide  the 
facilities  necessary  to  the  healthy  expansion  of  the  pastoral, 
agricultural  and  mining  industries,  on  which  the  general  prosperity 
depends.  Secondary  industries,  save  those  which,  like  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions  of  war,  are  necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
country,  should  be  left  to  grow  naturally  as  conditions  gradually 
become  favourable.  A  forcing  policy  applied  to  industrial  progress 
in  a  special  direction  is  unwise.  The  roots  of  every  nation  are  in 
the  soil,  and  agriculture  must  always  precede  advancement  in  the 
mechanical  arts.  These  rather  elementary  truths  have  not  received 
sufficient  attention  in  Australia.  In  the  older  and  more  populous 
States  a  manufacturing  class  has  been  artificially  and  prematurely 
brought  into  existence  at  the  expense  of  the  wealth  producers 
and  taxpayers.  The  "  infant  industry,"  perpetually  squalling  for 
the  State  nurse,  feeding  bottle  and  perambulator,  has  become  a 
public  nuisance,  entailing  a  lamentable  waste  of  labour  and  money. 
The  preferential  treatment  accorded  it,  also,  is  directly  injurious 
to  country  interests. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  there  are  now  13,822  establish- 
ments classed  officially  as  "  factories  "  in  the  Commonwealth,  em- 
ploying 274,076  persons  of  both  sexes.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  these  enterprises  is  computed  to  be  £58,462,339, 
The  total  output  for  the  year  1910  was  valued  at  £120,770,674. 
If  the  valuation  were  based  on  English  prices,  however,  this 
amount  would  be  some  30  per  cent.  less.  Still,  considering  the 
scanty  population  of  Australia,  the  annual  value  of  her  manu- 
factures is  very  large.  But,  without  the  protection  of  duties  rang- 
ing from  20  to  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  very  few  factories,  as 
matters  are  now,  could  remain  open  there  for  six  months.  The 
producer  of  profitable  commodities  chiefly  obtained  from  the  soil 
is,  therefore,  being  taxed  to  sustain  unprofitable  town  industries. 
Extreme  protection  and  an  inherently  unsound  fiscal  policy 
exercise  a  potent  influence  in  the  direction  of  filling  the  towns 
and  depleting  the  country  districts. 

Seeing  that,  beside  consuming  all  but  an  insignificant  fraction 
of  the  goods  manufactured  at  home,  the  Commonwealth  purchases 
also  similar  commodities  to  the  value  of  over  £30,000,000  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain  alone,  with  an  additional  £20,000,000 
worth  obtained  from  other  sources,  the  luxurious  conditions  of  life 
prevailing  in  Australia  might  occasion  surprise.  As  the  yearly 
export  trade  of  the  Commonwealth,  confined  to  manufactured 
goods,  is  valued  at  less  than  a  million  pounds,  New  Zealand 
and  Argentina  being  its  chief  customers  in  this  respect,  we  find 
that  some  four  and  three-quarter  millions  of  people  consume 
annually  manufactured  goods  to  the  value,  at  local  rates,  of  about 
£160,000,000,  making  allowance  for  foreign  goods  re-exported.  On 
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a  portion  of  these,  through  the  Customs,  last  year  they  paid 
almost  £15,000,000.  But,  were  the  artificially  enhanced  costs  of 
home-manufactured  articles  added  to  the  sum  of  the  duties,  it 
would  probably  be  found  that  the  people  of  Australia  pay  some 
fifty  millions  yearly  for  the  luxury  of  supporting  certain  favoured 
urban  industries.  And  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  heavy 
burden  must  necessarily  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  the  country  pro- 
ducer, who  is  unable  to  "  pass  on  "  to  the  foreign  consumer  for 
whom  he  caters  the  increased  charges  in  respect  of  taxes,  wages 
and  prices  which  can  be  transferred  to  their  customers  by  the  trader 
and  manufacturer.  Thus  the  tariff  operates  as  a  very  formidable 
instrument  in  favour  of  city,  and  against  country,  interests.  The 
manufacturer  by  its  means  gets  higher  prices ;  the  workmen 
higher  wages ;  the  farmer,  mine-owner  and  pastoralist  get  nothing 
but  increased  burdens  and  diminished  profits. 

The  figures  lately  quoted,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  reveal 
some  extraordinary  facts  and  suggest  the  existence  of  decidedly 
unwholesome  social  conditions.    Nearly  two  million  people  live  in 
the  eighteen  towns,  each  containing  more  than  20,000  inhabitants, 
now  to  be  found  in  the  Commonwealth,  whose  total  population  is 
still  well  below  five  millions.     Only  about  one  person  out  of  every 
eight   dwelling  in   those  towns  is  engaged  in  productive  work. 
After  making   the   amplest  allowances   for  the  requirements  of 
transport  and  all  subsidiary  industries  connected  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  goods,  as  well  as  for  the  claims  of  the  various  professions 
and  the  government  service,  the  question  arises,  how  do  the  rest 
of  the  able-bodied  town  dwellers  employ  themselves  ?    It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  female  labour  is  as  much  employed  in  the 
factories   as   male — more   so  in  the  chief  manufacturing  State, 
Victoria,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  operatives  consists  of 
young  girls.     One  would  suppose  that  a  single  city  of  the  size  of 
Sydney  should  be  able  to  satisfy  the  entire  needs  of  the  present 
population   of   the   Commonwealth  in  respect  of  manufactured 
goods,  were  its  inhabitants  usefully  occupied.     That   four  great 
cities  and  fourteen  considerable  towns  combined  can  only  satisfy 
two-thirds   of  the  home   demand,   and   export   but   an   entirely 
negligible  quantity  of  their  own  products,  seems  to  point  con- 
vincingly to  one  conclusion.     Each  industrial  hive  must  contain 
a  very  large  number  of  drones.     The  "  idle  rich  "  are  practically 
non-existent  in  Australia.     But  there  is  a  large  and  increasing 
army  composed  of  the  "idle  poor."     Its  disbandment  and  dis- 
persion  are   becoming   urgent  questions.     The  task   of   turning 
street  loafers  into  cultivators,  shirkers  into  workers,  is  not  an  easy 
one;  but,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  be  resolutely  undertaken.     As  a 
preparatory  step,  the  disfranchisement  of  the  undesirable  class 
referred  to  appears  to  be  indispensable. 
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In  addition  to  the  tariff,  the  influences  of  climate  and  public 
education,  and  the  prevailing  love  of  "  sport,"  another  important 
factor  in  promoting  city  growth  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
must  be  taken  into  account.  That  is  the  enormous  and  growing 
expenditure  of  the  public  funds  in  the  large  centres  of  population. 
Last  year  the  total  expenditure  of  the  seven  Governments  in  the 
Commonwealth  amounted  to  about  £71, 000,000,  a  sum  representing 
approximately  £15  12s.  per  head  of  population.  Bates  and  other 
local  imposts  appreciably  increased  this  heavy  charge.  State 
expenditure  on  a  similar  scale  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  mean 
a  bill  of  costs  amounting  to  £600,000,000  a  year,  a  sum  that  would 
stagger  even  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Of  the 
huge  amount  above  mentioned,  £56,000,000  came  from  revenue, 
the  rest  representing  borrowed  money.  Necessarily  the  chief 
centres  of  administration,  where  also  the  largest  aggregations  of 
needy  voters  may  be  found,  received  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
gigantic  sum  expended.* 

The  body  of  public  functionaries  in  Australia  threatens 
soon  to  rival  in  proportionate  magnitude,  and  excel  in  rapacity, 
that  of  France ;  and  its  army  of  pensioners,  that  of  the  United 
States.  Being  allowed  by  the  Commonwealth  Government 
to  form  unions  in  order  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  their 
nominal  superiors  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  their  emolu- 
ments, the  servants  of  the  State  in  Australia  threaten  to  become 
its  masters.  Attached  to  the  official  bureaucracy  established 
in  each  capital  city  may  be  found  thousands  of  irregulars  and 
camp-followers  classed  as  "  casual "  employees.  These  hang 
about  the  public  offices,  and  are  kept  in  good  humour  by  the 
occasional  distribution  of  State  largesse,  more  or  less  disguised. 
Of  the  90,000  recipients  of  old  age  and  invalid  pensions,  dividing 
among  them  nearly  two  and  a  quarter  million  pounds  a  year,  a  large 
proportion  maybe  found  in  the  cities.  The  "  old  soldier  of  industry," 
whose  richly-tinted  complexion  often  suggests  the  tavern  as  the 
scene  of  many  a  strenuous  campaign  in  the  past,  is  a  familiar 
figure  in  every  place  of  public  resort  where  he  loves  to  sun  him- 
self, and  rest  after  his  labours.  The  number  of  privileged  citizens 
of  this  type — there  are  already  197  old  age  and  invalid  pensioners 
out  of  every  10,000  inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth — is  likely 
to  increase,  and  the  pension  bill  also,  as  further  concessions  are 
made  by  politicians  whose  sympathies  have  been  awakened  by 
the  near  prospect  of  an  election.  There  are  indications,  too, 
that  circenses  will  by  and  by  be  extorted  as  well  as  panem,  and 

*  The  Premier  of  New  South  Wales  the  other  day  stated  that  the  Government 
tramways  in  Sydney  had  cost  £5,120,000,  and  he  added  that  an  additional  expenditure 
of  from  six  to  seven  millions  would  soon  bo  required  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  traffic 
in  the  city. 
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that  ere  long  weary  workers  will  present  themselves  nightly  at 
the  doors  of  the  picture  show  establishments,  each  provided  by  an 
indulgent  State  with  the  two  obols  needed  to  procure  admission. 

In  the  light  of  ancient  history  such  a  possibility  is  not 
altogether  to  be  ignored.  If  the  Australian  provincial  wishes  to ' 
escape  the  fate  of  his  predecessors  in  old  times,  he  would  act 
wisely  were  he  to  assume  an  attitude  of  vigorous  resistance  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  city  octopus,  whose  tentacles  each  year 
are  projected  further.  How  strongly  and  banefully  political 
influence  must  operate  in  favour  of  the  metropolitan  inhabitants  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  how  that  influence  now  tends  to  increase, 
may  be  judged  from  recent  electoral  changes.  Within  the  last  six 
years  Victoria  has  lost  three  country  seats  in  the  Federal  House 
of  Representatives,  while  the  capital  has  gained  two.  Of  the  full 
number  of  twenty-one  members  returned  by  the  State  to  the 
Legislative  Chamber  just  mentioned  Melbourne,  including 
suburbs  alone,  elects  ten. 

In  New  South  Wales,  Sydney  and  its  immediate  surroundings 
control  exactly  half  the  full  State  representation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  returning  thirteen  members  out  of  twenty-six. 
Two  cities  alone,  therefore,  command  twenty-three  votes  out  of 
the  forty-seven  allotted  to  the  States  of  which  they  are  the 
capitals ;  and  in  South  Australia  the  concentration  of  political 
power  in  Adelaide  alone  is  equally  abnormal  and  mischievous. 
The  forced  convergence  of  the  State  railways  on  a  single  seaport 
is  one  of  the  disastrous  results  of  the  long-continued  political 
supremacy  of  Sydney  in  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament.  In 
the  ancient  world  all  roads,  it  was  said,  led  to  Rome.  Over  a 
large  portion  of  modern  Australia  all  railroads  lead  to  Sydney. 
The  latter  has  fattened  at  the  cost  of  thousands  of  pastoralists 
and  farmers,  whose  products  might  have  been  far  more  cheaply 
conveyed  to,  and  shipped  from,  other  ports,  had  the  necessary 
facilities  been  provided.  And,  to  crown  all,  as  though  Australia 
did  not  suffer  sufficiently  already  from  the  possession  of  six 
inordinately  "  swelled  heads,"  the  insensate  project  of  artificially 
creating  an  eighth  has  just  been  undertaken. 

In  present  conditions  the  building  of  a  Federal  capital 
can  only  be  described  as  a  national  crime.  Beyond  gratifying 
small  local  jealousies,  ministering  to  the  self-glorification  of 
certain  politicians,  and,  unfortunately,  affording  them  also 
further  opportunities  of  purchasing  votes  by  the  misuse  of 
the  public  funds,  the  scheme  serves  no  purpose  whatever, 
and  it  is  condemned  by  the  overwhelming  mass  of  educated 
public  opinion  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  literally 
giving  the  people  stones  instead  of  bread.  The  money  it 
is  proposed  to  waste  in  diverting  labour  from  profitable  to 
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unprofitable  channels,  were  far  better  expended  on  railway  con- 
struction, water  conservation,  and,  most  important  of  all,  in 
bringing  people  into  the  country  from  abroad.  A  vigorous  move- 
ment is  now  in  progress  in  the  country  districts  of  Victoria 
aiming  at  the  relinquishment,  or  at  least  suspension,  of  the 
Federal  capital  scheme ;  and  a  resolution  directly  condemning  it 
is  about  to  be  discussed  in  the  Federal  Parliament.  The  latter 
body,  however,  is  now  but  the  legislative  instrument  of  the  trade 
unions ;  and  these  associations  will  not  readily  allow  themselves 
to  be  deprived  of  the  promised  additional  happy  hunting  grounds 
at  Canberra.  So  far  as  the  present  Government  is  concerned  the 
question  is  settled ;  but  its  successor  after  the  next  General 
Election,  disregarding  a  greedy  and  clamorous  faction,  may 
adopt  a  policy  more  in  accordance  with  the  general  wishes  and 
the  public  welfare. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE. 


A   SONG   OF   ENGLAND 
BY  C.  DECKER 

THE  storied  miles  are  calling  me, 

Like  bugles  from  afar, 
And  I  would  sail  the  windy  sea, 

Across  the  harbour  bar. 

What  matter  all  the  storms  and  gales, 

When  hills  in  purple  light 
Shall  rise  above  some  dreaming  dales, 

With  England  on  my  right? 

The  iron  coast  of  Ireland  there, 

The  shamrock's  one  in  three, 
And  in  the  north  lies  Scotland  where 

The  heather  calls  the  bee. 

The  miles  are  long,  the  sea  is  wide, 

And  loud  the  billows  roar, 
But  what  care  I  for  wind  or  tide — 

Sing  Ho,  the  English  shore ! 

C.  DECKER. 

NEW  YORK. 
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THE    FLORA    OF    MASHONALAND 

BY  E.  B.  BAKER 

WITH  the  exception  of  nuts  and  beans,  no  attempt  has  yet 
been  made,  at  least  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  cultivate  the  different 
varieties  of  wild  fruits  indigenous  to  Mashonaland.  The  field 
for  this  enterprise  is  still  open,  and  even  if  the  experiment  should 
prove  unsatisfactory  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  cannot 
fail  to  provide  an  interesting  study  to  anyone  whose  bent  lies 
in  that  direction. 

Lemon  trees  bearing  fruit  of  a  rather  sweet  variety  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  some  fertile  spot ;  these  are  not  strictly  wild, 
but  are  believed  to  have  been  planted  by  the  very  early  settlers 
on  sites  long  since  abandoned.  Wild  or  Kaffir  orange  (damba 
pi.  matamba)  are  quite  common.  The  rind  is  very  hard,  the 
interior  being  composed  of  large  stones  and  pulp.  The  fruit 
grows  from  three  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  of  a  dark- 
green  colour,  turning  to  yellow  as  it  ripens.  It  is  readily  eaten 
by  the  natives,  but  although  not  unpalatable,  it  does  not  always 
agree  with  European  digestions.  The  wild  fig  is  fairly  well 
distributed  over  Mashonaland,  and  if  discovered  when  nearly 
ripe,  and  has  escaped  the  attentions  of  the  ants,  is  excellent  for 
eating  purposes,  while  the  tree  itself  grows  to  a  fair  size,  and  on 
account  of  its  shape  affords  a  large  amount  of  shelter  from  the  sun. 

Whole  forests  of  loquat  trees  (hobohobo  or  janje]  are  to  be  met 
with.  The  stone  of  the  fruit  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  edible 
part,  and  the  skin  is  tough.  Carefully  prepared  and  cooked, 
it  can  be  made  into  a  pleasant  dish.  It  is  useful  in  any  form  on 
account  of  certain  nutritious  and  sustaining  properties.  But 
to  my  mind  the  most  delicious  fruit  is  a  species  of  custard-apple 
(maroora).  On  the  high  veld  the  bushes  are  small,  and  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  vegetation.  In 
certain  low-lying  localities  the  plant  attains  a  considerable  size. 
The  fruit  when  ripe  is  of  a  deep-yellow  shade,  and  being  to  a 
great  extent  hidden  among  the  foliage,  is  not  easily  discovered. 
One  meets  with  several  kinds  of  wild  plum.  The  best  is  a  small, 
round,  bright  red  fruit  (dufu),  similar  to  that  grown  in  some  parts 
of  Europe  ;  the  tree  is  the  size  of  an  ordinary  plum-tree.  A 
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smaller  variety  (dunduru)  is  more  bitter  to  the  taste.  Another 
common  kind  (pti)  resembles  the  janje  in  shape,  but  is  purple  in 
colour,  and  grows  on  small  bushes  on  high  sandy  ground.  A 
kind  of  wild  grape  (tsambatsi)  is  sometimes  found,  and  is  edible, 
but  this  fruit  is  of  rather  rare  occurrence.  A  very  handsome 
fruit  (mapfura),  sometimes  used  by  the  natives  for  making  a 
spirituous  drink,  grows  on  large  trees  in  the  more  tropical  parts 
of  Mashonaland.  It  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  not  un- 
pleasant to  the  taste,  although  the  flavour  is  sharp  and  acid. 

Wild  potatoes  and  wild  turnips  exist,  and  both  would  be 
useful  to  anyone  driven  to  subsist  for  a  time  on  such  food  as  he 
could  discover  on  the  veld.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to 
properly  identify  them,  as  certain  roots  of  similar  appearance 
are  poisonous.  Wild  spinach  is  more  easily  recognisable.  Sage 
grows  in  black,  marshy  soil,  and  an  infusion  of  sage  leaves  makes 
quite  a  good  substitute  for  tea.  Large  quantities  of  mushrooms 
grow  on  the  higher  veld,  and  are  easily  found,  particularly 
during  the  months  of  January  and  December.  In  the  dry, 
north-eastern  district  I  have  seen  nuts  somewhat  resembling 
walnuts  used  for  food.  The  shell  is  extremely  thick  and  hard, 
and  encloses  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  edible  substance. 
Reference  should  also  be  made  to  locusts  and  wild  honey,  which, 
either  together  or  separately,  form  a  by  no  means  unpleasing 
diet  for  a  time.  Locusts  are  regularly  eaten  by  the  natives. 
Properly  cooked  and  made  into  a  paste  with  plenty  of  salt, 
they  are  satisfying  and  nutritious.  When  cooked  and  dried 
they  are  very  good,  and  taste  not  unlike  shrimps. 

The  honey-birds'  persistent  calling  cannot  fail  to  attract 
attention  when  heard.  In  early  winter  especially  are  they  most 
insistent.  The  wayfarer,  by  following  his  feathered  guide,  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  extracting  a  supply  of  honey  from  the 
hoard  carefully  bestowed  in  some  hollow  tree-trunk,  or  in  a  hole 
in  the  ground.  The  bees  must  first  be  smoked,  which  can  be 
done  without  any  of  the  apparatus  in  use  at  home,  and  a  quantity 
of  honey  can  be  secured.  The  honey  should  be  run,  as  the 
comb  is  coarse  and  often  partly  filled  with  extraneous  matter. 
The  natives,  however,  devour  it  as  it  stands.  Mealie  meal  is 
commonly  used  by  Europeans  in  place  of  oatmeal.  Munga 
and  rukwesa  meal  are  also  wholesome,  and  form  a  fair  though 
rather  satiating  substitute.  The  sweet  potato,  in  appearance 
rather  like  a  yam,  is  often  found  useful,  and  is  easily  procured. 
Tsenga  is  a  similar  root,  but  smaller  and  rather  less  sweet. 
Pumpkins  of  several  kinds  are  grown  ;  the  small  "  pudzi  "  can 
be  eaten  raw,  and  on  a  hot  day  will  be  found  refreshing,  though 
less  so  than  the  water-melon  introduced  by  Europeans.  The 
larger  kinds  of  pumpkins  are  habitually  used  for  cooking  purposes. 
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The  native  rice  is  of  a  fair  quality,  but  not  so  white  as  the 
Indian  product.  Small  tomatoes  grow  everywhere,  and  are 
used  both  by  Europeans  and  natives. 

Ordinary  monkey-nuts  or  ground  nuts  are  extensively  grown 
by  the  Mazwina,  and  also  two  varieties  of  beans  (nyemba  and 
nyimo),  all  of  which  are  appetising  and  full  of  nutriment.  These 
crops  are  grown  either  in  rotation  with  cereals  or  interspersed 
in  the  same  year,  and  no  doubt  serve  to  some  extent  to  refertilise 
the  soil,  though  the  native  methods  of  culture  tend,  on  the 
whole,  to  impoverish  their  land.  There  is  a  large  demand  for 
nuts  and  beans  on  the  mines,  and  European  farmers  are  turning 
their  attention  to  these  crops  as  a  source  of  revenue.  In  a  few 
instances  the  nuts  are  systematically  crushed  for  the  sake  of  the 
large  quantity  of  oil  they  contain,  and  the  product  finds  a  sale 
on  the  local  markets.  The  question  of  cultivating  leguminous 
crops  on  a  large  scale  is  likely  before  long  to  engage  the  attention 
of  everyone  concerned. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  even  a  small  number  of  the  trees 
and  other  flora  of  Mashonaland  would  occupy  more  time  and 
space  than  I  have  at  my  disposal,  even  if  I  had  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  botany  for  the  task.  My  knowledge  is  limited  to 
casual  observations  from  an  unscientific  point  of  view.  Of 
flowers,  I  can  mention  two  varieties  of  orchid — the  white  flower 
which  grows  in  warm,  sandy  soil,  and  the  yellow  orchid  which  is 
fairly  common.  I  believe  that  there  are  numerous  varieties  of 
this  species.  Pink  and  white  and  blue  and  white  waterlilies 
flourish  abundantly  in  marshy  land  and  pools  in  early  summer. 
The  mimosa  tree  with  its  masses  of  strongly-scented  yellow 
bloom 'is  very  fine  ;  as  is  also  the  euphorbia,  with  scarlet  flower. 
There  is  an  uncommon  parasite  with  large,  bell-shaped  scarlet 
blossom,  whose  name  I  do  not  know.  In  one  district  I  have 
seen  masses  of  honeysuckle,  similar  to  the  English  flower,  but 
more  delicately  scented.  The  plant  does  not  appear  to  be  well 
distributed,  and  may  be  but  the  remains  of  seed  imported  during 
a  remote  period  of  civilisation.  In  the  summer  innumer- 
able small  flowers  of  every  hue  may  be  seen,  but  they  seldom 
grow  in  clusters,  and  are  not  always  visible  amidst  the  long 
grass  in  which  they  grow.  A  kind  of  wild  montbretia  is  very 
beautiful. 

Wild  cotton  is  found  in  parts,  and  the  casfor-oil  plant  is 
common.  Some  native  tribes  use  the  euphorbia  tree  for  poisoning 
fish.  It  is  found  that  branches  of  the  tree,  if  thrown  into  a  pool, 
have  the  effect  of  killing  all  the  fish  within  the  water.  No 
immediate  ill-effects  are  apparent  in  consequence  of  eating  fish 
so  killed,  but  it  is  said  that  the  habit  ultimately  causes  leprosy. 
The  juice  of  this  tree  is  believed  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  eyes. 
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A  kind  of  sorrel — called  by  the  Mazwina  mafesu — is  used  for  the 
cure  of  mange.  The  leaves  are  kept  simmering  for  several 
hours,  and  the  liquid  is  then  allowed  to  cool.  When  cold  it  is 
strained,  and  the  lotion  rubbed  over  the  affected  parts  for  several 
successive  days.  I  have  known  this  remedy  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  a  dog  badly  infected  with  red  mange,  which  proved 
later  to  be  incurable.  The  root  of  the  wild  montbretia  is  also 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Palm-trees  are  not  common,  but  some  fine  specimens  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  dry,  northern  part  of  Mashonaland.  The  beautiful 
palm-fern  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  curious-looking  baobab 
(cream-of-tartar  tree)  abounds  in  certain  portion  of  the  country. 
I  have  seen  it  stated  that  this  tree  is  not  indigenous.  Its  peculiar 
appearance,  with  enormously  thick  trunk,  of  almost  equal 
circumference  throughout,  and  comparative  paucity  of  branches, 
will  be  familiar  to  many.  It  has  a  superficial  appearance  of 
hardness,  but  the  wood  is,  in  fact,  extremely  soft.  The  white 
powdery  substance  contained  in  the  large  pods,  which  grow  in 
great  numbers,  is  eaten  by  natives.  It  is  quite  tasteless. 

Baboons  are  equally  fond  of  this  fruit,  and  of  another  which 
is  not  eaten  by  natives,  that  is  found  on  a  smaller  tree  with  long, 
sausage-shaped  pods  depending  from  its  branches  in  picturesque 
fashion  ("  sausage  tree ").  Of  other  trees  the  mahogany,  red 
teak,  and  "  knoppies  doom,"  are  useful  for  various  purposes. 
The  mopani  and  misaro  afford  good  timber  for  mining  purposes, 
and  the  wild  loquat  is  also  greatly  used  in  that  manner.  The 
syringa  (mkarati)  munyunyu,  and  msarsa  are  common  trees 
of  no  great  utility.  A  bush  called  "  mbomaropa  "  contains  sap 
of  a  deep-red  colour,  which  is  in  considerable  demand  among 
natives  as  a  curative  for  certain  disorders.  The  mohakata  and 
mkondi  are  notable  for  their  thick-spreading  foliage,  a  rather 
uncommon  feature  in  native  trees.  The  African  stinkwood  is 
one  of  the  more  valuable  trees  for  building  and  other  purposes. 
Certain  trees  are  protected  by  the  Government  on  account  of 
their  valuable  properties,  but  there  is  no  lack  of  wood  suitable 
for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

In  a  country  where  European  vegetables  are  not  always 
plentiful  the  native  cucumber  is,  at  times,  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  table.  It  is  smaller  and  more  rounded  than  the  ordinary 
cucumber  of  civilisation  ;  the  exterior  has  a  prickly  appearance 
which  belies  its  juicy,  if  rather  insipid,  substance.  The  white 
mulberry  grows  quickly  in  sandy  soil,  and  is  ornamental  in 
addition  to  bearing  delicious  fruit.  Where  it  is  desired  to  raise 
a  natural  hedge  round  a  homestead  the  mulberry  is  much  used, 
as  it  grows  closely  and  to  a  considerable  height  in  a  very  few  years. 
One  of  the  less  common  wild  herbs  used  for  cooking  purposes  is  a 
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variety  of  the  West  Indian  "  okkra,"  a  small  plant  bearing  bean- 
shaped  pods,  which  are  used  to  strengthen  soup,  etc.  The  herb 
has  certain  aphrodisiac  properties,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
eaten  sparingly. 

Mealies  are,  of  course,  well  known  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world  as  a  pleasant  and  nutritious  vegetable.  A  very  young 
mealie  cob  should  be  put  into  cold  water,  brought  quickly  to 
boiling  point,  and  then  lightly  browned  in  an  oven  or  on  the 
embers  of  a  fire.  A  little  butter  and  salt  are  required  to  bring 
out  the  full  flavour  of,  the  mealie.  Older  mealies  can  be  stripped 
from  the  cob,  boiled  and  pounded  (or  stamped,  as  it  is  called), 
and  eaten  as  an  ordinary  vegetable. 

The  native  beer  will  be  found  refreshing  and  sustaining 
when  one  is  hot  or  tired,  having  a  rather  sharp  flavour,  and 
retaining  a  certain  quantity  of  the  grain  from  which  it  is  made. 

E.  B.  BAKER. 

SCOTLAND  AND  ONTARIO 

A  COEEESPONDENT  writes :  "  People  from  the  old  country 
travelling  in  Ontario  frequently  remark  that  certain  sections  of  the 
province  recall  to  their  minds  the  old  country,  not  only  in  their 
climatic  conditions,  but  also  in  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the 
people.  This  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  for  Ontario  is  really 
Great  Britain  transplanted,  and  one  part  of  the  province  has  been 
very  happily  described  as  '  Scotland  Overseas.'  Here  in  a  pro- 
pitious environment  are  the  homes  of  the  sturdy  Scotch  immi- 
grants, who,  in  no  small  way,  have  moulded  the  history  of  the 
province.  In  Bruce  County  the  farms  have  been  worked,  and  the 
soil  broken  and  found  to  be  rich  in  its  yield.  Years  and  years 
of  breeding  and  fattening  cattle  have  long  shown  that  there  are 
abundant  profits  to  be  made  out  of  the  soil. 

"  Modern  conveniences  are  not  more  general  anywhere  than  in 
Ontario.  The  whole  county  is  a  network  of  rural  telephones. 
No  less  than  sixteen  rural  lines  operate,  some  of  the  companies 
being  organised  by  the  farmers  themselves  and  owned  and 
operated  by  them.  These  lines  are  run  not  with  the  idea  of 
paying  dividends,  but  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  share- 
holders and  subscribers  with  an  adequate  service.  Accordingly 
the  annual  subscription  is  as  a  rule  about  £1,  and  seldom  more 
than  £2 10s.  Farms  immediately  around  the  towns  are  frequently 
equipped  with  electric  light  from  the  municipal  plants,  and  in 
this  matter,  also,  the  county  will  no  doubt  see  great  developments. 
Chesley,  one  of  the  important  towns,  was  once  the  second  largest 
cattle  shipping  point  in  Ontario,  Ailsa  Craig  coming  first.  It  is  an 
excellent  grazing  country,  pastures  being  luxuriant  and  nutritious." 
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THE    LAW    OF    AGITATION 

BY  H.   DOUGLAS   GREGORY 

IN  the  turmoil  of  the  present  widespread  industrial  unrest  and 
the  consequent  irritation  produced,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
to  regard  the  labour  troubles  as  solely  the  effect  of  unscrupulous 
machination  on  the  part  of  certain  unprincipled  men.  In  other 
words,  it  is  urged  that  the  present  state  of  conflict  between 
capital  and  labour  is  the  outcome  of  an  aggressive  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  latter,  with  no  adequate  and  legitimate  cause. 

Now  this  is  an  essentially  irrational  standpoint.  Gigantic 
movements  of  revolutionary  tendency  can  never  be  produced 
simply  by  the  intrigues  of  a  few  men,  unless  there  is  some  canker 
eating  into  the  heart  of  society.  "Where  a  community  is  thoroughly 
prosperous,  millions  of  workers  do  not  indulge  in  constant  strikes, 
with  their  attendant  misery  and  distress.  Agitation,  like  all 
phenomena,  has  a  law.  That  law  enunciates  that  a  real  grievance 
must  exist  before  a  healthy  agitation  can  arise  and  assume  serious 
proportions.  This  is  fully  proved  by  the  history  of  the  past. 
The  evidence  is  abundant,  but  I  will  select  four  great  movements 
of  modern  times,  in  which  the  principle  has  been  exemplified.  I 
refer  to  the  Reformation,  the  English  Revolution,  the  Italian  War 
of  Unity,  and  the  Irish  question.  A  brief  examination  of  each  of 
these  epochs  will,  I  think,  establish  fully  the  proposition  which  I 
have  set  forth. 

The  Reformation  was,  of  course,  primarily  due  to  the  decay  of 
the  Papacy  as  a  spiritual  force.  The  schisms  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  the  spectacle  of  rival  Popes  cursing 
and  anathematising  each  other  naturally  lowered  the  institution 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  It  is  possible  the  Church  might  have 
recovered  from  this  blow  after  the  Council  of  Constance,  which 
terminated  the  schism,  had  the  succeeding  occupants  of  the  Papal 
Throne  been  men  exemplary  in  character  and  strong  in  principle. 
But  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  filled  in  succession  by  Pontiffs  each 
more  dissolute,  more  contemptible  from  a  moral  standpoint,  than 
the  last.  Under  their  vicious  sway  nepotism,  simony,  and 
corruption  grew  apace.  The  scandal  reached  its  height  when  the 
infamous  Borgia  assumed  the  tiara  as  Alexander  VI.  By  his  vices 
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both  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  political  world  was  thrown  into 
hopeless  confusion,  whilst  the  Church  received  a  blow  from  which, 
under  the  intellectual  conditions  then  existing,  recovery  proved 
impossible. 

The  atmosphere  of  license  and  corruption  generated  by  the 
Papacy  was  diffused  throughout  the  monastic  system.  The  lives 
of  the  monks  became  a  bye- word  of  reproach  throughout  Europe. 
This  is  most  strongly  exemplified  in  a  certain  transaction  in 
English  history.  The  condition  of  many  of  the  English 
monasteries  had  given  rise  to  so  much  scandal  that  in  1489 
Pope  Innocent  VIII.  commissioned  his  legate  in  the  country, 
Cardinal  Morton,  to  hold  a  full  inquiry  into  the  evil.  There  is 
extant,  amongst  the  correspondence  on  the  subject,  a  letter 
written  by  the  legate  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans — one  of  the  most 
important  monasteries  in  ithe  country — charging  him  and  his 
fraternity,  amongst  other  grave  crimes,  with  simony,  theft,  sacri- 
lege, loose  and  adulterous  living.  In  lighter  but  more  effective 
form,  these  same  charges  were  brought  against  the  monks  generally 
by  Erasmus  in  his  "Praise  of  Folly,"  and  in  kindred  satirical  tracts. 
The  evil  was  so  widespread  and  so  manifest  that  the  only  people  who 
reviled  his  charges  as  libels  were  the  accused  orders  themselves. 

The  vices  of  the  Papacy  and  the  monasteries  excited  contempt ; 
the  privileges  of  the  clergy  as  a  body  produced  a  spirit  of  animosity. 
In  the  days  of  feudal  ignorance  and  violence  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  had  been  instruments  of  progress,  but,  as  the  disorders  in 
the  condition  of  the  Church  increased,  they  sank  into  ill-repute. 
"  Benefit  of  Clergy  "  became  a  scandal  when  it  was  habitually 
used  to  shield  hardened  criminals  in  holy  orders  from  condign 
punishment.  The  institution  became  loathed  of  men. 

Again,  the  vast  wealth  of  the  Church  and  its  comparative 
immunity  from  taxation  provoked  jealousy. 

But  nowhere  had  ecclesiastical  privileges  become  so  pronounced 
as  in  Germany.  During  the  struggle  between  the  Emperors  and 
the  Papacy,  the  clergy  had  been  successful  in  obtaining  possession 
of  many  of  the  Imperial  fiefs,  and  the  subsequent  weakness  of 
the  Emperors  enabled  them  to  retain  their  prize.  Further,  the 
turbulent  state  of  the  country,  and  the  immunity  of  clerical  lands 
from  attack,  induced  many  laymen,  for  the  sake  of  security,  to 
resign  their  fiefs  into  ecclesiastical  hands,  and  to  receive  them 
back  on  leasehold  terms.  Thus  the  German  clergy  became 
possessed  of  a  very  large  share  of  the  land  of  the  country,  and 
consequently  attained  vast  political  power.  This  power  was 
exercised  corruptly,  arrogantly  and  oppressively.  As  a  result 
more  formidable  elements  of  revolt  were  present  in  Germany,  on 
the  eve  of  the  Eeformation,  than  elsewhere.  Keal  and  intoler- 
able grievances,  quickened  and  invigorated  by  the  New  Learning, 
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caused  the  Reformation.  In  other  words,  the  movement  is 
essentially  an  example  of  that  law  of  agitation  which  I  have  defined. 

Turn  now  to  the  English  Eevolution,  and  the  same  principle 
is  clearly  apparent.  When  the  Stuarts  succeeded  to  the  throne 
they  found  in  existence  a  form  of  government  unsuited  to  the 
times,  and  established  in  an  earlier  and  different  age.  The  Tudor 
rnonarchs  had  successfully  ruled  the  country  with  a  high  hand, 
for  two  main  reasons — first,  that  men  were  tired  of  the  preceding 
disorder,  and  were  willing  to  submit  to  despotic  government, 
provided  peace  were  assured;  and  second,  that  throughout  this 
period  the  country  was  passing  through  a  succession  of  crises, 
which  demanded  the  energy  and  skill  of  a  strong  individual 
ruler.  These  causes  were  no  longer  operative ;  the  country  was 
prosperous  and  contented ;  the  last  great  crisis  had  passed  away 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  new  spirit  of 
political  independence  which  was  pervading  the  nation  had  begun 
to  be  apparent  in  the  closing  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

Now  James  I.  ignored  these  vital  considerations  ;  he  only 
recognised  the  fact  of  the  Tudor  regime;  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  causes  underlying  the  regime.  In  consequence,  he 
speedily  came  into  violent  opposition  with  the  new  political 
aspirations  of  the  country,  and  his  bigotry  prevented  him  from 
receding  from  his  position  when  once  it  had  been  taken  up. 
But  bigotry  and  perverseness  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  might 
have  been  tolerated  for  a  time  had  it  been  united  with  strong  and 
capable  rule.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Stuarts  combined  anti- 
quated political  theory  with  absolute  administrative  incapacity. 
Incompetent  favourites  filled  high  offices  of  state ;  corruption 
flourished;  oppressive  monopolies  were  imposed.  The  extrava- 
gances of  the  Court  brought  the  Crown  constantly  into  debt,  and 
its  quarrel  with  Parliament  compelled  it,  under  Charles  I.,  to 
resort  to  illegal  methods.  Forced  loans  and  arbitrary  taxes  were 
imposed.  Long  years  of  misrule  led  to  the  natural  result.  An 
armed  struggle  between  Crown  and  Parliament  became  inevitable. 

The  dispute  was  not,  however,  wholly  political.  During  these 
years  a  strong  Puritan  feeling  had  been  arising  in  the  nation,  and 
this  feeling  had  been  exasperated  and  rendered  aggressively  hostile 
to  episcopal  institutions  by  the  stern  bigotry  of  Laud.  The 
political  problem  was  intensified  by  the  religious  problem. 

This  is  another  instance  of  prolonged  and  extreme  op- 
pression leading  to  virile  agitation.  True,  that  agitation  in  its 
earlier  stages  assumed  a  somewhat  unique  form.  It  was  guided 
and  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  legalism.  It  vented  itself  in  such 
acts  as  the  Petition  of  Right  and  the  Grand  Remonstrance. 
But,  for  all  its  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  law,  it  was  an  agitation 
none  the  less,  and  an  agitation  of  so  active  a  type  as  eventually  to 
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lead  to  armed  revolt  and  revolution.  The  Crown  was  temporarily 
overthrown  in  the  turmoil  of  the  Civil  War. 

Then  came  the  Eestoration.  Taught  by  past  experience,  the 
Crown  adopted  different  and  more  cautious  tactics.  The  Bench 
was  converted  into  a  thoroughly  pliable  instrument  of  oppression. 
The  Corporations  were  remodelled.  The  penal  laws  against 
Catholics  were  rendered  null  and  void  by  means  of  the  illegal  use 
of  the  dispensing  power.  A  standing  army  was  gradually  created. 
The  machinery  of  despotism  was  thus  carefully  evolved,  and 
might  possibly  have  been  perfected,  but  for  the  bigotry  and 
stupidity  of  James  II.  By  his  rash  alienation  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  his  widespread  preferment  of  Catholics,  his  remodelling 
of  the  Universities,  he  roused  a  feeling  of  desperation  in  the 
country,  and  forced  both  Whigs  and  Tories  to  combine  to  secure 
his  overthrow.  This  later  period  of  struggle  against  the  Crown 
is  again  a  period  of  agitation  arising  from  real  grievances.  The 
means  employed  in  the  later  phase  of  the  dispute  are  essentially 
those  of  the  earlier  period — the  progression  by  legal  means  to  a 
remedy  of  abuses.  They  centre  in  impeachments  and  in  the 
fierce  struggle  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  But  this  legal  character 
does  not  hide  the  essential  fact  that  the  movement  was  one  of 
agitation,  of  protest  against  the  excessive  power  of  the  Crown. 
The  vitality  of  the  grievance  not  being  recognised,  the  agitation 
culminated  in  revolution,  in  overthrow. 

And  now  consider  the  Italian  War  of  Unity.  The  vices  of  the 
Papacy,  to  which  I  have  previously  alluded,  together  with  the 
lack  of  cohesion  amongst  the  various  States,  assisted  and  hastened 
the  invasion  of  the  Peninsula  by  France  and  Spain  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  struggle  between  these  two 
Powers  Italian  independence  was  extinguished,  and  the  country 
fell  under  the  sway  of  despotism.  During  the  succeeding  centuries 
Italian  Nationality  was  ground  under  foot,  and  the  condition  of 
the  masses  became  deplorable.  The  French  Ee volution  and  the 
victories  of  Napoleon  stirred  the  dormant  spirit  of  independence — 
a  yearning  for  unity  and  improved  social  conditions.  With  the 
reaction  which  followed  the  fall  of  Napoleon  the  old  bad  rSgime 
acquired  a  fresh  lease  of  life.  The  Papal  States  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples  became  a  disgrace  to  civilisation.  Throughout  the 
land  all  liberty  of  thought  and  speech  was  repressed  with  a  stern 
hand ;  all  intellectual,  uplifting  influences  were  crushed.  Such 
grievances  produced  their  natural  result — agitation.  These  were 
the  days  of  the  Carbonari  and  the  movement  of  Young  Italy ;  the 
days  of  secret  conspiracies ;  of  constant  insurrections  in  one  part 
of  the  Peninsula  or  another.  Despite  the  iron-handed  rule  of  a 
brutal  despotism  the  new  spirit  steadily  grew,  until  the  nation 
rose  in  irresistible  revolt  and  hurled  petty  tyrant  and  foreign 
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oppressor  from  the  land.  The  creation  of  United  Italy  is  yet 
another  example  of  the  truth  of  the  law  of  agitation. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  illustration  I  have  selected  of  this 
principle — Ireland.  The  history  of  that  unhappy  country 
pre-eminently  confirms  the  axiom  I  have  advanced.  The  record 
of  British  misgovernment  in  the  past  is  contained  in  the  Irish 
Statute-Book ;  unjust  legislation  by  which  not  only  were  Catholics 
rendered  incapable  of  any  of 'the  civil  duties  of  citizens,  but  also 
were  liable  to  loss  of  property  on  account  of  their  faith.  Add  to 
this  the  mournful  annals  of  a  poverty-stricken  peasantry  ground 
down  by  absentee  landlords,  and  one  has  the  outlines  of  a 
gloomy  picture  of  oppression.  During  this  dark  epoch  a  momen- 
tary ray  of  hope  appeared  in  the  Eevolt  of  1798 ;  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  movement  was  doomed  to  failure,  and 
the  crushing  repression  of  the  insurgents  left  Ireland  in  a  more 
hopeless  condition  than  before. 

At  last  occurred  the  first  step  in  an  upward  path — the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1829,  by  which  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  people  tardily  secured  their  right  to  proper  representation 
in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster.  For  long,  however,  this 
measure  remained  the  sole  effort  after  progress  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  The  evil  of  absentee  landlordism,  with  its  inevit- 
able accompaniment  of  grinding  poverty,  remained,  and  was  for 
a  short  time  enhanced  by  the  miseries  of  the  potato  famine  in 
1845.  Agitation  of  a  persistent  type  was  the  natural  and 
inevitable  result  of  these  accumulated  grievances,  and  this, 
although  kept  within  bounds,  was  not  crushed  out  of  existence  by 
successive  and  drastic  Coercion  Acts,  unaccompanied  by  any  real 
measure  of  reform.  Not  until  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  administra- 
tion of  1868-1874  was  an  earnest  attempt  made  to  grapple  with 
the  problem  of  Irish  misgovernment.  By  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church  one  barrier  to  progress  was  removed.*  By 
the  Land  Act  of  1870  the  evil  of  absentee  landlordism  was 
largely  curtailed  and  a  possibility  of  material  prosperity  revealed. 
And  by  a  progressive  application  of  the  principles  laid  down  in 
this  Act  the  present  measure  of  prosperity  has  largely  been 
won.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bitter  memory 
of  over  two-and-a-half  centuries  of  extreme  and  most  unjustifi- 
able oppression  cannot  be  eradicated  in  the  course  of  a  single 
generation.  Once  the  spirit  of  agitation  has  been  roused,  all 
history  shows  that  it  cannot  easily  be  allayed  ;  it  can,  in  fact, 
only  be  overcome  by  a  long  and  consistent  policy  of  justice, 
generosity,  and  sympathy.  That  policy  is  at  last  happily  being 

*  In  making  this  remark  I  may  mention  that  I  do  not  regard  the  Disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church  in  any  way  as  a  precedent  to  be  acted  on  in  the  case  of 
Wales.  The  circumstances  attaching  to  the  Irish  Church  were  exceptional. 
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pursued  by  statesmen  of  both  parties,  and  to  my  mind  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  it  be  continued,  the  old  spirit  of 
bitterness  and  hatred  will  rapidly  fade  away,  and  an  Ireland 
arise  in  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  carry  on  a  live  agitation 
against  the  British  Government  and  the  British  Empire.  Patience 
is  required,  and  with  patience  our  efforts  will  be  crowned  with 
success. 

I  have  now  adduced  four  great  examples  in  which  the  truth  of 
my  contention  has  been  abundantly  displayed.  And  remember 
that  these  are  not  solitary  and  isolated  cases.  Others  can  easily 
be  advanced ;  history  is  rich  in  its  illustration  of  this  great 
principle. 

There  is  one  apparent  exception.  Instances  have  been  known 
where  apparently  causeless  agitations  have  been  produced.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  conflicts  between  nations.  Wars  have 
occurred  as  the  result  of  an  imagined  grievance — a  grievance 
which  has  in  reality  been  non-existent.  But  when  these  cases 
are  analysed  it  will  be  found  that  in  every  instance  the  supposed 
grievance  and  the  resultant  agitation  and  war  has  been  the  pro- 
duct of  a  diseased  state  of  society.  Such  wars,  although 
apparently  the  outcome  of  some  one  particular  trivial  occurrence, 
are  in  reality  almost  invariably  the  result  of  long-continued 
rivalry  between  the  nations  concerned,  such  rivalry  leading  to  the 
embittered  state  of  feeling  immediately  responsible  for  the  conflict. 
Thus,  even  here,  the  agitation  is  not  self-evolved ;  where  the 
international  society  is  healthy  it  is  impossible  to  create  an 
agitation  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  to  war.  Before  this  can  be 
done,  conflicting  interests  are  an  essential  preliminary.  The 
apparent  exception  is  no  exception ;  it  is  in  reality  an  additional 
proof  of  the  principle  I  have  affirmed.  And  let  it  be  remembered 
that  this  apparent  exception  is  practically  confined  to  the  inter- 
national world ;  it  rarely  manifests  itself  in  domestic  problems, 
whether  social  or  political. 

I  now  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  as  to  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  agitations.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  by  many  people  that 
because  a  movement  is  of  a  fantastic  or  mistaken  nature,  or 
because  some  of  its  prominent  leaders  are  men  unscrupulous 
in  their  methods,  therefore  such  a  movement  is  more  or  less 
artificial — the  spontaneous  creation  of  unprincipled  self-interest. 
Such  an  idea  is  wholly  erroneous.  A  brief  examination  will 
show  this. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  refer  again  for  a  moment  to  the 
Reformation.  As  we  have  seen,  this  was  an  agitation  produced 
by  genuine  and  serious  grievances.  But  there  is  much  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  early  Protestants  that  must  be  most  strongly 
condemned.  Can,  for  example,  the  riotous  proceedings  of  the 
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image-breakers  of  Flanders  be  justified  ?  Or  the  disorderly  and 
maniacal  outbreak  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Germany?  The  most 
cursory  study  of  the  period  reveals  the  fact  that  whilst  some 
of  the  Eef ormers  were  men  of  the  noblest  character,  imbued  with 
projects  and  doctrines  of  a  beneficial  nature,  there  were  others  of 
the  most  despicable  type,  actuated  solely  by  self-interest  and 
preaching  tenets  of  rapine  and  anarchy.  The  Keformation 
illustrates  the  truth  that,  however  noble  the  cause  for  which  an 
agitation  is  raised,  there  will  almost  invariably  be  found  individuals 
connected  with  it  who  can  only  inspire  feelings  of  contempt- 
individuals  incapable  of  self-sacrifice,  and  actuated  solely  by 
their  desire  for  advancement  and  gain.  And  when  the  agitation 
leads  to  revolution,  when  the  whole  framework  of  society  is 
disjointed,  the  despicable  side  of  human  nature  most  commonly 
obtains  a  brief  ascendency — and  this,  no  matter  how  holy  the 
cause  which  has  produced  the  revolution.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  more  intolerable  the  grievances  which  are  responsible 
for  the  agitation,  the  m'ore  violent  will  be  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings, and  consequently  the  more  detestable  the  character  of 
the  men  acting  a  leading  part. 

The  same  truth  is  notably  exemplified  in  one  of  the  most 
prominent  events  in  modern  English  history — the  Middlesex 
election.  In  this  case,  as  is  well  known,  the  electors  chose  as 
their  Parliamentary  representative  the  notorious  John  Wilkes. 
The  House  of  Commons  refused  to  admit  him,  and  declared  the 
seat  vacant.  The  electors  again  returned  him ;  the  Commons 
persisted  in  their  refusal,  and  a  third  election  led  to  the  same 
result.  Yet  again  the  Commons  refused  admission,  and  on  the 
electors  for  a  fourth  time  returning  him  by  a  large  majority,  tho 
House  declared  his  defeated  opponent  duly  elected.  Now  ii 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  an  agitation  for  a  sounder  and  more 
justifiable  principle — the  doctrine  of  the  inalienable  right  of  the 
electors  to  free  choice  of  a  representative.  And  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  scurrilous,  a  more  contemptible  rascal  than 
the  protagonist  for  that  principle.  The  event  in  the  clearest 
possible  manner  indicates  the  truth  of  the  axiom  that  an  agitation 
may  be  produced  for  a  good  cause,  and  yet  be  engineered  into 
objectionable  channels  by  individuals  of  despicable  character. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  repression  as 
applied  to  agitation.  It  seems  to  be  held  in  some  quarters  that 
the  only  way  of  dealing  with  a  militant  movement  is  to  combat  it 
by  force,  to  use  stern  repression,  and  thus,  it  is  assumed,  crush  it 
out  of  existence.  Such  an  opinion  is,  as  a  general  principle, 
wholly  mistaken.  As  we  have  seen,  agitation  is  produced  by  real 
and  serious  grievances.  The  natural  remedy  would,  therefore, 
appear  to  be  the  removal  of  those  grievances.  And  indeed  history, 
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in  the  clearest  possible  manner,  proves  this  surmise  to  be  correct ; 
proves  the  futility — nay,  the  disaster — of  mere  repression.  The 
evidence  on  this  score"  is  ample  ;  let  us  select  four  typical  instances 
—the  Eeformation,  the  English  Keform  movement  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Italian  War  of  Unity,  and  the 
Irish  problem. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Reformation  was  produced  by  the  vices 
of  the  Papacy.  When  the  early  Protestants  raised  their  protest, 
and  began  to  assume  formidable  proportions,  the  civil  power, 
allied  to  the  Church,  in  almost  every  instance,  endeavoured  to 
stamp  out  the  movement  by  force.  What  do  we  find  to  have 
been  the  result?  Complete  failure  of  the  policy  of  repression. 
The  martyrdom  of  the  early  Eeformers  did  not  crush  the  cause  ; 
it  won  converts  to  their  doctrines  by  thousands.  The  agitation 
steadily  gained  in  strength ;  in  England  it  overthrew  the  ancient 
Church ;  in  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  certain  provinces,  it 
produced  the  same  result ;  in  the  Netherlands  it  led  to  a  revolution, 
both  religious  and  political.  The  policy  of  force  culminated  in 
disaster  for  those  who  employed  it. 

True,  Spain  was  an  exception.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  machinery  of  reaction  was  brought  into  play  before  the 
Reform  movement  had  time  to  organise.  Force  was  employed  as 
soon  as  the  first  seeds  of  the  new  doctrines  manifested  themselves, 
and  therefore,  in  this  instance,  force  was  successful.  Even  here, 
however,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  policy  of  repression 
would  have  been  effective  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  people 
were  by  nature  unfitted  for  Protestanism ;  their  character  was 
too  ecclesiastical  and  too  royalist. 

Consider  now  the  history  of  England  during  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  During  these  years  the  country 
was  passing  through  a  social  and  political  crisis.  The  Industrial 
Revolution,  the  Napoleonic  War,  the  extreme  and  unscientific 
system  of  Protection,  was  causing  the  most  frightful  poverty 
and  misery  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people.  These  evils  re- 
mained unredressed.  The  natural  result — agitation — ensued.  The 
Government  endeavoured  to  repress  that  agitation  by  force.  The 
history  of  this  period  is  a  gloomy  record  of  constant  rioting,  and 
severe  parliamentary  measures  of  coercion,  unrelieved  by  any  real 
effort  of  reform.  The  masses  were  temporarily  curbed,  but  the 
grievances  accumulated  and  grew  more  bitter  and  intolerable  ; 
the  agitation  gained  in  strength  and  became  more  violent ; 
demagogue  succeeded  demagogue,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  the 
country  stood  on  the  verge  of  revolution.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  a  few  more  years  of  the  stern,  senseless,  reactionary 
domination  of  the  Tories  would  have  produced  a  social  cataclysm. 
ProvidentialJv,  at  this  juncture,  the  Whigs  succeeded  to  office, 
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and  under  the  leadership  of  statesmen,  rescued  the  nation  from 
its  perilous  position.  In  this  case  also  the  policy  of  repression 
had  signally  failed,  and,  if  persisted  in,  would  have  produced 
disaster. 

The  same  truth  is  apparent  in  the  history  of  modern  Italy.  The 
Austrian,  the  Papal,  and  the  Neapolitan  rulers  sternly  repressed 
all  efforts  of  reform ;  individual  agitators  were  imprisoned,  and 
put  to  death.  The  policy  proved  unavailing.  The  peace  of  the 
country  was  disturbed  by  plot  after  plot,  by  insurrection  after 
insurrection ;  the  movement  of  revolt,  of  independence  steadily 
became  more  formidable.  At  last  it  swept  aside  in  an  irresistible 
stream  the  artificial  barriers  'raised  against  it ;  the  oppressor  was 
overthrown ;  the  despot  was  driven  from  the  land.  The  weapon 
of  reaction  had  once  again  recoiled  on  its  employer. 

And  Ireland  bears  witness  to  the  same  principle.  The  agita- 
tion against  English  injustice  was  curbed  by  coercion,  but  it  was 
not  crushed.  The  island  continued  the  prey  of  distraction ; 
neither  peace  nor  prosperity  was  possible.  And  with  the  historic 
examples  of  the  past  before  us,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  had  not 
reform  been  introduced  the  agitation  would  have  developed  until 
it  reached  its  inevitable  climax — revolution. 

Agitation  cannot  be  crushed  by  repression.  Individual 
agitators  may  be  removed  ;  others  will  leap  into  the  breach.  The 
fire  smoulders,  and  is  fed  by  the  recollection  of  continual 
grievances.  Suddenly  it  bursts  into  flame  and  involves  the 
oppressor  in  destruction. 

This  truth  once  recognised,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  only 
effective — the  only  logical  manner  of  crushing  agitation  lies  in  the 
removal  of  the  grievances  responsible  for  the  outbreak.  And  this 
should  be  done  before  the  movement  has  attained  dangerous 
proportions.  Once  an  agitation  has  become  formidable  it  is  apt 
to  prove  extravagant  and  fantastic ;  concessions  and  reforms 
which  are  reasonable,  and  which  would  have  satisfied  its  pro- 
moters in  its  early  stages,  are  rejected  with  contempt,  and  under 
such  circumstances  the  employment  of  force  may  become 
necessary  to  preserve  society  from  anarchy,  and  to  act  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  social  state.  But  this 
employment  of  force  carries  its  own  condemnation  with  it ;  it  is 
evidence  of  a  most  incontestable  nature  to  the  fact  that  society 
has  neglected  paramount  duties  ;  *  that  the  supreme  arbitrament 
of  war  has  become  a  necessary  purgative.  Clearly,  force  is  a 
last  resource — a  weapon  only  to  be  used  in  extreme  emergency, 

*  This  remark  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  the  necessary  employment  of  force 
for  the  repression  of  an  isolated  and  local  riot,  due  not  to  agitation,  but  to 
momentary  unrulinoss  and  passion  on  the  part  of  the  mob.  I  refer  solely  to  those 
disturbances  which  ensue  as  the  result  of  accumulated  agitation,  and  which  are,  there- 
fore, as  a  rule,  general  and  not  local. 
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and  if  it  be  followed  by  a  continuation  of  the  policy  of  laissez 
faire,  if  there  be  no  widespread  but  rational  measure  of  reform, 
no  abolition  of  root  evils,  then,  be  assured,  it  can  only  prove  a 
temporary  curb,  an  artificial  barrier  to  be  swept  aside  by  the 
rising  tide  of  revolution.  This  is  no  mere  dogma ;  it  is  an 
eternal  truth  clearly  and  abundantly  proved  by  history. 

Having  established  the  principles  of  the  law  of  agitation,  it  is 
desirable  briefly  to  review  the  present  social  condition  of  the 
nation,  in  order  that  we  may  clearly  realise  that  we  have  in  our 
midst  those  conditions  which  I  have  mentioned  as  being  precedent 
to  unrest  and  disturbance.  Once  this  fact  is  fully  recognised  we 
may  perhaps  talk  less  of  repression  and  more  of  those  reforms 
which  are  essential  for  the  healthy  reconstruction  of  society. 

All  the  customary  symptoms  denoting  the  necessity  of  pro- 
found change  are  with  us.  Widespread  discontent  and  chronic 
distress  exist ;  new  and  formidable  weapons  of  social  warfare  are 
arising ;  bold  and  menacing  innovations  in  the  world  of  thought 
are  assuming  dangerous  importance.  These  symptoms  can  have 
only  one  meaning — anarchy  and  revolution — unless  the  root 
causes  of  the  evils  responsible  for  them  are  removed. 

An  examination  of  the  facts  will  make  only  too  evident  the 
truth  of  the  above  remarks.  As  I  have  said,  at  the  present 
time  widespread  discontent  exists,  and  this  discontent  is  mainly 
due  to  the  inadequate  rate  of  wages  obtaining  in  most  in- 
dustries. Let  us  consider  this  aspect  of  the  social  and  industrial 
position. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  figures  relating  to  the  official 
inquiry  of  1906-7,  in  the  textile  trades  the  following  are  the 
average  weekly  wages  of  full-time  employees  :  men  28s.  Id. ; 
lads  10s.  5d. ;  women  15s.  5d. ;  girls  8s.  lid.  ;  average  for  all 
workpeople  17s.  6d.  Now  the  number  of  male  employees  in 
these  trades  is  482,000 ;  of  female  employees,  689,000 ;  and  the 
predominance  of  female  workers  would  seem  to  be  largely 
responsible  for  the  lowness  of  wages. 

Fully,  however,  to  realise  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the 
workers  in  these  industries  the  following  figures  taken  from  the 
same  report  are  of  value  : — 


Percentage  of    men    earning  less  than  20s.  per  week. 

25s. 


girls 
boys 


10s. 
15s. 

5s. 
10s. 

5s. 
10s. 


18-4 
45-6 
13-3 
51-9 
15-3 
64-2 
12-5 
45-8 


Such  figures,  I  think,  speak  for  themselves. 

And    an    inquiry    concerning    other    leading    trades   reveals 
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conditions,  in  some  cases  better,  in  two  worse  than  in  the  textile 
industry.     The  Board  of  Trade  figures  are  as  follows  :— 

Average  weekly  earnings  for  all  employees  in  the  clothing      trades       .     15s.  Id. 

„        building        „  .     26s.  Id. 

„  „  „  ,,       engineering  „  .     27s.  Id. 

„  „  railway  workers          ....     25s.  5d. 

„  „  farm  labourers  .         .         .9s.  3d.  to  20s.  9d* 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  these  representative  trades  the 
highest  average  weekly  figure  for  full-time  employment  is  27s.  4d. 
When  it  is  remembered  how  prominent  a  part  short  time  unhappily 
plays  in  such  industries  as  building  and  engineering,  it  can  be  fully 
realised  how  acute  must  be  the  distress  amongst  a  very  large 
class  of  workers. 

Before,  however,  finally  leaving  these  figures  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words  concerning  the  engineering  and  allied  trades. 
fWe  are  frequently  told  of  the  high  rate  of  wages  obtaining  in  these 
industries.  Yet  what  are  the  facts  ?  As  we  have  seen,  the 
average  rate  per  week  for  all  workers  is  27s.  4d.  This  figure,  of 
course,  includes  lads  and  unskilled  labourers,  but  the  number  of 
skilled  workers  is  limited.  The  highest  average  figure  for  these 
latter  is  33s.  11<Z.  per  week.  The  unskilled  labourers  predominate, 
and  for  these  men  the  average  full-time  weekly  wages  range  from 
15s.  in  Belfast  to  24s.  in  London.  The  medium  figure  is  about 
20s.  per  week.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  great  majority  of 
these  labourers  are  full-grown  men,  with  families  to  support,  it 
becomes  apparent  how  near  the  starvation  line  many  of  them 
must  run  even  in  periods  of  full  work. 

The  complete  significance  of  such  figures  as  these  is  vividly 
brought  out  in  the  following  extracts  from  two  well-known  books 
on   this    question.     Mr.    Eowntree,  in   his   book   on  '  Poverty,' 
says  :— 

Allowing  for  broken  time,  the  average  wage  for  labour  in  York  is  from 
18s.  to  21s. ;  whereas  the  minimum  expenditure  necessary  to  maintain  in  a  state 
of  physical  efficiency  a  family  of  two  adults  and  three  children  is  21s.  8d.,  or,  if 
there  are  four  children,  the  sum  required  would  be  26s.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
the  wages  paid  for  unskilled  labour  in  York  are  insufficient  to  provide  food, 
shelter  and  clothing  adequate  to  maintain  a  family  of  moderate  size  in  a  state 
of  bare  physical  efficiency.  The  above  estimates  of  necessary  minimum 
expenditure  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  diet  is  even  less  generous 
than  that  allowed  to  able-bodied  paupers  in  the  York  workhouse,  and  that  no 
allowance  is  made  for  any  expenditure  other  than  that  absolutely  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  merely  physical  efficiency.  27 '  84  per  cent,  of  the  people 
of  York  are  living  in  poverty. 

And  Lady  Bell  in  her  book  '  At  the  Works,'  speaking  of  the 
conditions  at  Middlesbrough,  says  : — 

Out  of  900  houses  carefully  investigated,  125,  in  round  numbers,  were  found 
to  be  absolutely  poor.     The  people  living  in  them  never  have  enough  to  spend 

*  This  figure  includes  all  allowances. 
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on  food  to  keep  themselves  sufficiently  nourished,  enough  to  spend  on  clothes 
to  protect  their  bodies  adequately,  enough  to  spend  on  their  houses  to  acquire 
a  moderate  degree  of  comfort.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  more  were  so 
near  the  poverty  line  that  they  are  constantly  passing  over  it.  That  is,  the 
life  of  one-third  of  these  workers  whom  we  are  considering  is  an  unending 
struggle  from  day  to  day  to  keep  abreast  of  the  ordinary  essential  needs. 

These  are  terrible  facts,  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  they  do 
not  refer  to  isolated  cases.  The  Board  of  Trade  figures  I  have 
quoted  prove  that  they  are  general  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

But  labour  conditions  at  the  present  time  are  rendered  even 
more  grave  by  another  disturbing  fact — the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  The  following  table  *  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
instructive. 


Year. 

Average 
Wages. 

General  Level 
Retail  Prices. 

Retail  Price 
of  Bread. 

Retail  Price 
of  Bacon. 

Retail  Price 
of  Sugar. 

1900 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

lOO'O        ' 

1901 

98-56 

101-9 

94-4 

113-3 

111-8 

1902 

96-96 

101-6 

101-4 

111-8 

100-0 

1903 

96-21 

103-2 

109-0 

104-4 

104-2 

1904 

95-56 

104-3 

108-1 

108-9 

110-1 

1905 

95-94 

103-7 

109-0. 

110-8 

130-9 

1906 

97-60 

103-2 

104-3  * 

121-1 

110-4 

1907 

101-79 

105-8 

104-6 

120-1 

117-0 

1908 

100-97 

108-4 

112-8 

113-3 

115-6 

1909 

99-41 

108-2 

119-9 

126-2 

108-3 

1910 

99-70 

109-9 

114-8 

138-9 

124-3 

Thus,  during  the  decade  ending  1910,  the  average  wages  of 
the  country  actually  suffered  a  slight  decrease,  whilst  the  average 
level  of  retail  prices  increased  by  nearly  10  per  cent.  The  retail 
prices  of  such  necessities  as  bread,  bacon  and  sugar  advanced 
in  the  period  by  as  much  as  15  per  cent.,  39  per  cent,  and  24  per 
cent,  respectively.  Naturally  the  evil  effect  of  low  wages  has 
been  enhanced  by  such  increases. 

These  are  the  main,  the  elemental  facts  of  the  present  social 
position.  Reflect  on  the  misery  produced  by  the  evils  I  have 
mentioned — low  wages,  expensive  foodstuffs — and  the  consequent 
abyss  of  squalor  and  of  vice,  and  consider  whether  it  is  not  natural 
that  such  evils  should  be  productive  of  intense  discontent, 
intense  unrest  in  the  labour  world.  The  gigantic  industrial 
disputes  of  the  present  day  are  protests  against  a  state  of  society 
disgraceful  to  civilisation.!  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  men 

*  14th  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics. 

f  It  may  be  urged  that  the  National  Coal  Strike  disproves  this,  inasmuch  as, 
apart  from  the  abnormal  places  question,  there  was  no  real  and  sufficient  cause  for 
such  an  outbreak.  On  this  point  I  would  remind  the  reader  of  my  previous  remarks 
concerning  the  fantastic  developments  of  agitation.  I  must  again  repeat  that, 
however  just  the  cause  may  be,  unless  the  evils  producing  the  movement  are 
overcome,  the  protest  is  apt  to  assume  unreasonable  forms.  The  Coal  Strike  was  a 
case  in  point. 
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will  live  under  the  conditions  I  have  enumerated  without  a 
struggle  ?  It  is  only  natural  that  no  effort  being  made  by  society 
to  remedy  these  intolerable  curses,  men,  groaning  under  their 
afflictions,  should  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  should 
strive  to  rescue  themselves  from  the  Slough  of  Despond.  Clearly, 
we  have  to-day  all  the  elements  necessary  for  widespread  agita- 
tion ;  we  have  that  agitation.  And  history  has  decisively  proved 
that  mere  repression  will  not  answer.  Such  a  policy  must 
culminate  in  anarchy  and  revolution.  Too  long  have  we  neglected 
the  grave  necessity  for  widespread  social  reform ;  the  present 
critical  position  is  overwhelming  proof  of  this.  We  have  arrived 
at  one  of  the  great  and  decisive  epochs  in  our  history.  The  time 
has  come  for  action — not  for  harsh  repression,  and  a  continuation 
of  the  policy  of  drift  in  the  social  world.  Grievances  of  an  acute 
nature  exist ;  they  must  be  removed.  No  mere  policy  of  patch- 
work will  suffice ;  we  must  seek  the  root  causes  of  the  present 
evils,  and  then  eliminate  them  by  far-reaching,  but  rational  and 
statesmanlike  reform. 

H.  DOUGLAS  GBEGOEY. 
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INDIAN    AND    COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

"To  many  readers  the  careful  article  by  'Trustee,'  on  'Indian  and 
Colonial  Investments,'  is  as  interesting  as  anything  in  the  number,  and 
if  the  tabular  matter  is  kept  up  to  date,  as  is  promised,  this  article  will 
no  doubt  be  frequently  consulted  by  investors."— Times,  1901. 

" '  The  Empire  Review '  continues  its  table  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
Investments,  with  appropriate  comment.  These  articles  should 
certainly  assist  in  giving  a  wider  range  to  investments  in  the 
colonies.  .  .  ."—Westminster  Gazette,  1911. 

OWING-  to  the  advance  in  the  Bank  rate  to  4  per  cent.,  and  to 
the  general  tightening  up  of  the  money  market,  the  past  month 
has  not  been  favourable  to  the  market  for  investment  securities. 
The  monetary  position,  however,  is  not  developing  abnormally, 
the  only  unusual  feature  being  an  American  demand  for  gold  in 
the  London  market.  Such  a  thing  has  not  occurred  for  two  years, 
and  Lombard  Street  is  a  little  worried.  America,  however, 
cannot  afford  to  severely  strain  the  resources  of  other  financial 
centres,  and  the  depression  of  Consols  on  account  of  the  monetary 
outlook  is  probably  a  little  overdone.  A  favourable  point  for  the 
market  is  the  immunity  from  new  issues  which  it  is  now  enjoying 
owing  to  the  less  favourable  money  market.  Gradually  the  mass 
of  securities  left  on  the  hands  of  underwriters  is  finding  a 
permanent  home  with  investors. 

Thanks  to  the  excellent  monsoon  India  is  likely  to  have  a  large 
surplus  of  revenue,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  increase  the  Govern- 
ment railway  grant.  Some  time  ago  the  issue  of  another  loan  by 
the  Indian  Government  was  mooted,  and  the  cablegrams  from 
India  stating  that  increased  outlays  on  the  railways  are  contem- 
plated have  started  afresh  the  talk  of  further  borrowing.  The 
Indian  Government,  however,  has  ample  revenue  in  hand,  and 
this,  together  with  prospective  surpluses,  should  enable  it  to  carry 
out  an  enlarged  railway  programme  without  recourse  just  yet  to 
further  loans.  In  view  of  this  the  report  on  the  railways  of  India 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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for  1911,  just  issued  as  a  Blue  Book,  is  of  particular  interest.  It 
states  that  during  the  year  755  miles  of  line  were  opened  to  traffic, 
bringing  the  total  mileage  open  up  to  32,839  miles.  The  actual 
expenditure  on  open  line  rolling  stock,  and  other  open  line 
expenditure,  in  1911  amounted  to  £2,340,000  and  £3,820,000 
respectively.  The  financial  result  to  the  State,  after  meeting,  in 
addition  to  the  expenses  of  working,  all  charges  for  interest  on 
capital  outlay,  etc.,  and  also  annuity  payments,  was  a  net  gain 
of  £2,713,000.  This  result,  however,  is  arrived  at  after  inclusion 
in  the  charges  against  revenue  of  £904,000,  representing  the 
portion  of  annuity  payments  in  redemption  of  capital.  Omitting 
this  item,  which  is  not  properly  a  revenue  charge,  the  true  result 
for  the  year  is  a  net  gain  of  £3,620,000.  With  a  net  addition  of 
740  miles  to  the  open  mileage,  the  gross  earnings  of  all  Indian 
railways  during  1911  amounted  in  round  figures  to  £36,852,800, 
an  increase  of  £2,758,000,  while  the  working  expenses  were  more 
than  in  1910  by  £1,121,300.  The  net  earnings  amounted  to 
£17,626,000,  an  increase  of  £1,636,000,  and  yielded  a  return  on 
the  capital  outlay  on  mileage  earning  revenue  of  5 '87  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  5  •  46  per  cent,  in  1910. 

The  first  six  months  of  1911  was  a  prosperous  period  for  the 
National  Bank  of  India,  but  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  was 
even  more  so.  The  interim  report  shows  net  profits  of  £129,300, 
an  increase  of  £7,900  over  last  year,  and  an  available  balance 
£20,300  larger.  The  dividend  for  the  past  seven  years  has  been 
at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  distribution  for  the 
six  months  to  June  30  is  on  a  similar  basis.  An  addition  of 
£50,000  to  the  reserve  raises  that  fund  to  within  £50,000  of  the 
paid-up  capital  of  £1,000,000.  Current  accounts  and  deposits  have 
increased  by  nearly  a  million  compared  with  a  year  ago,  while  on 
the  other  side  of  the  balance-sheet  bills  figure  at  £5,492,800, 
against  £4,699,600,  and  discounts  and  loans  at  £7,081,400,  com- 
pared with  £6,489,000. 


INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


When 

Title. 

Present  Amount. 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3*%  Stock  (t)       ... 
3%       „     [0       -.. 

91,333,097 
66,724,530 

1931 
1948 

91J 

77J 

3« 
3| 

Quarterly. 

2£%      „     Inscribed  (t) 
3*%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

11,892,207 

1926 
(a) 

65 
96 

II1 

30  June^-31  Dec. 

9%      „            „      1896-7 

•  • 

1916 

81 

3« 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 

£ 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 

100 
100 
100 

76 
1574 
944 

315 
if 

a 

5* 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  24%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J%  +"1 
net  earnings      / 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 

8 

100 
100 

100 

1114 
108 

171 

V* 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £j 

1,809,289 

6* 

100 

104 

5i-§ 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  44%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do  new  y/  deb  red.  (t)        .... 

4,740,711 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 

jj 

100 
100 
100 

125 
112 
774 

4 

31 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fa  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     . 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  34%  red.  mort.  debs  

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,063,300 

MM 

rHdr*»  HK 
•*  CO  -*  to  CO 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

102 
974 
106J 
106 
83 

IO*SHItO.J« 

>c-toiotoOrtHHH'> 
CO  CO  CO  ^  ^ 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  .     . 
South  Behar,  Limited    

400,000 
379,580 

7 
5 

100 
100 

1314 
102 

$ 

South  Indian  44%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  347  deb.  stock  red.  

425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

100 
100 
100 

114 
163 

874 

8*8 

6A 
315 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do.  57  debenture  stock  .     .     .     .     . 

800,000 
550,000 

5 

5 

100 
100 

92* 
102 

4 

a 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  "1 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

National  Bank  of  India  

80,000 

12 

124 

37ix 

4 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investments. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Eailway  dividend,  and  the  annual  report  is  now  to  hand.  It  is 
a  little  curious  that  no  direct  reference  is  made  to  the  new  issue 
of  share  capital ;  there  is  the  usual  formal  notice,  but  nothing 
more.  The  chairman  of  the  company  has,  however,  quite  vigor- 
ously defended  the  policy  of  issuing  stock  at  prices  giving  a 
substantial  bonus  to  the  stockholders,  a  policy  which  has  at  last 
aroused  much  adverse  criticism  on  the  ground  that  the  company's 
customers  are  now  entitled  to  consideration  in  the  matter  of 
tariffs.  A  revision  of  these  tariffs  will  have  to  be  made  some  day, 
but  no  serious  Government  opposition  to  the  present  capital 
proposals  is  likely.  That  more  capital  is  urgently  required  for  the 
company's  rapidly  expanding  business  is  evident  from  the  report. 
Expenditure  on  the  main  line  and  branches  increased  by 
$2,863,800,  while  the  outlay  on  rolling  stock,  shops  and  machinery 
was  $15,801,600,  against  $9,656,700  in  the  previous  year.  The 
amounts  appropriated  for  new  works,  exclusive  of  railway 
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construction,  were  abnormally  large.  For  improvements  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  system  $30,000,000  was  authorised  to 
be  expended,  and  orders  for  locomotives  and  cars,  representing  an 
expenditure  of  $25,700,000,  were  placed.  The  enormous  expansion 
in  earnings  has  already  been  shown  by  the  preliminary  statement 
accompanying  the  dividend  announcement. 

As  already  noted  it  has  been  a  close  season  for  new  capital 
issues.  During  the  past  month  there  has  not  been  one  instance 
of  public  colonial  borrowing,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
when  the  condition  of  the  money  market  becomes  more  favourable 
the  Colonies  will  again  seek  more  capital,  while  it  will  be  neces- 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

28,162,776 

1930-50f 

96 

3« 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

PROVINCIAL. 

ALBEBTA. 

4%  Debs.     ..... 

411,000 

1938 

100 

4A 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

84 

31$ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

4%  Regd.  Stock     .     . 

1,875,000 

1950 

99£ 

4A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

4%  Regd.  Stock     .      . 

450,000 

1949 

99 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3J%  Stock  .... 

650,000 

1954 

90 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

ONTARIO. 

3J%  Regd.  Stock  .      . 

1,200,000 

1946 

92 

3« 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  . 

1,897,820 

1937 

83 

44 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

4%  Bonds  .... 

410,900 

1949 

99 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Calgary  4J%  Debs. 
Edmonton  4£%  Debs 
Hamilton  (City  of)  47 
Montreal  4%     . 
Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Regina  4J%  Debs. 
Toronto  4%  Bonds 
Vancouver   4%  Bonds 
Winnipeg  4%  Regd.    . 

500,000 
636,900 
482,800 
2,400,000 
385,000 
285,200 
300,910 
121,200 
2,500,000 

1932-42* 
1918-51* 
1934 
1948-50 
1923 
1925-52* 
1922-28f 
1931 
1940 

98$ 
99 
96 
101 
100 
99 
98 
99 
97J 

4§ 

4| 

*A 

4 
4 
*i 
ft 

H 
** 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

/Q 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,800,000 

10 

$100 

282$ 

3J 

Do.  4%  Preference    .     . 

£12,428,082 

4 

Stock 

98a; 

4^ff 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

103 

3J 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£31,225,428 

4 

102J 

3| 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,993 

nil. 

27| 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

111! 

4^ 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

100^ 

4.15 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

1* 

54^ 

03 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£11,790,011 

4 

91} 

4^B 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

121 

4£ 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£20,371,942 

4 

97J 

4A 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

160,000 

11 

$100 

256 

4£ 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

8 

50 

80 

5 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

10 

$50 

£23 

4$ 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

35s.  per  sh. 

1 

27J 

6A 

Hudson's  Bay     

1,000,000 

1 

12& 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

100,000 

8 

5 

6i 

6| 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3i 

7& 

British  Columbia  Elec-jDef. 

£1,000,000 

8 

Stock 

145J 

5^ 

trie  Railway    .     .     .  /Prefd. 

£1,000,000 

6 

Stock 

12H 

411 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-Sf 

89 

*& 

8%  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

79 

*& 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

*/0                   »»                         l> 

320,000 
437,632 

1913-38* 
1935 

101 
104 

m 

8| 

1  1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

102 

3£ 

3£%  Inscribed,  1910 

800,000 

1950 

92 

N 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  data. 

sary,  and  good  policy  as  well,  to  place  on  a  more  or  less  permanent 
basis  a  number  of  temporary  advances  made  a  short  time 
ago  when  market  conditions  rendered  it  difficult  to  secure 
favourable  terms  by  means  of  public  issues. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  loan  by  New 
South  Wales  is  foreshadowed  in  a  speech  by  its  Minister  for 
Public  "Works.  Never  before,  he  stated,  were  so  many  railways, 
irrigation  works  and  harbour  improvements  being  carried  out  by 
the  Government,  but  it  might  be  necessary  to  defer  many 
projected  works  until  the  money  market  was  normal.  Local 
borrowing  was  good  policy,  so  long  as  the  local  market  was  not 
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denuded,  but  too  much  capital  was  being  exported  by  purchases 
abroad.  In  the  meantime  the  trade  of  the  State  continues  to 
expand  at  a  rapid  rate.  Overseas  imports  during  August 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock   <) 
3}/£       n               n       *) 

QOJ                                                A 
<Vo            it                     II          f) 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,475,800/ 

1933 
1924 
1935 

103} 
95} 
84} 

31 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
[l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOBIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
f!889  (t) 
(0  •    • 

5,970,000 
4,996,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

101 

95} 
82 

3£ 
3Jf 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t 

OO/  °                 '                                         jf 

O/o              II                  II      I* 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-301 
1922-471 

100} 
101 
95 
82 

*•  coco  »f». 

H»-  H*» 

WO!  »OI 

|l  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

8  Sf                                                                f. 
/on                ii         * 

3%         „            „       t 
WESTEBN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,274,700 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  J  or 
after. 

101} 
100 
94} 
90 
79 

4 
41 

Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

3}%  Inscribed  t)  .     . 
3%        „            2  .     . 
3%        „            4  .     . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

I920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

94} 
86 
89} 

38 

3} 

SA 

ll  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3}%  Inscbd.  Stock   (t) 

*Xj               II                 II 

87                         .  ft) 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

93 
101 

84 

tf 

33 
4 

11  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 

AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

*A 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

100 

4J 

Melbourne         Trams'! 
Trust  4}%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

100 

4| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4J%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

101 

4| 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

250,000 

1913 

100 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

100 

*A 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

°h 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  BischoS  .     .     . 

12,000 

6 

5 

6| 

4l7* 

Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

41 

*a 

100 

98 

A& 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

16J 

40 

119 

5£ 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

125,000 

mr*m 

10 

20 

46 

*A 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 

60,000 

14 

25 

58i 

5*i 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

98 

j& 

Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

12J 

5 

6£ 

9^ 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

96J 

4 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

154,000 

8 

5 

6| 

6| 

Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

£519,459 

*a 

100 

105 

4J 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%   A  Deb.l 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,015,060" 

4 

100 

87J 

*A 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£667,286 

5 

-100 

98* 

5A 

South  Australian  Company  £15     .     . 

14,200 

£3i 

£15 

•*  va 

66 

1  D 

4£ 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 

42,479 

1* 

1 

1| 

6| 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

87,500 

5 

10 

9J 

sj 

amounted  to  £2,746,000,  an  increase  of  £119,000  over  August 
last  year,  while  exports  were  £2,332,000,  an  increase  of  £307,000. 
For  the  first  eight  months  of  the  current  year  imports  reached 
a  total  value  of  £20,854,000,  and  exports  £18,668,000,  increases 
of  £2,892,000  and  £1,912,000  respectively. 

For  the  eighth  year  in  succession  Queensland's  revenue  has 
exceeded  expenditure.  The  revenue  for  the  past  financial  year 
was  the  largest  on  record,  being  £5,990,000,  a  sum  exceeding 
expenditure  by  £24,000.  For  the  current  year  revenue  is 
estimated  at  £6,268,000,  and  expenditure  at  £6,263,000,  and  the 
State  Treasurer  anticipates  that  progress  will  be  more  marked 
than  in  any  previous  year. 

Now  in  its  seventy-eighth  year  the  Commercial  Banking  Com- 
pany of  Sidney  continues  to  flourish  and  expand  in  a  manner 
which  must  be  very  gratifying  to  its  shareholders.  The  net 
profit  for  the  half-year  ended  June  30  last  amounted  to  £124,000, 


NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 

1914 
1929 

102 
103J 

si'- 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 

3£%  Stock  (t)    .     .      . 

17,201,842 

1940 

93^ 

3£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

82* 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(Q  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

4& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

103 

4f 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  15% 

Ui 

*A 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  Stock}  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

100 

4* 

April—  Oct. 

Qhristchurch   6%j 
Drainage  Loan.      .  / 

200,000 

1926 

114 

*tt 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

114J 

4| 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

102 

4| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

103 

4} 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2}  paid/ 

200,000 

div.  13% 

5| 

H 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

99 

«A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

OtagoHbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

103 

4| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.l 
Loan       .     .     .     ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

106J 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

H8J 

4| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4J%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

102 

*& 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.      4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

100 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  £6  13s.  id.  Shares  with  £3  Os.  8<J.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Qovernment. 

against  £118,000  a  year  ago,  and  the  dividend  is  again  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  distribution  has  been  made  for 
the  past  twenty-five  half-years.  Out  of  the  past  six  months' 
profits  £40,000  is  placed  to  reserve  and  £54,539  carried  forward. 
The  reserve  fund  now  amounts  to  £1,540,000,  against  a  paid-up 
capital  of  £1,718,893,  while  deposits  total  to  £20,823,525,  com- 
pared with  £20,090,000  a  year  ago,  and  bills  discounted  amount  to 
£14,378,400,  against  £12,485,600. 

The   gold  output  of  the  Transvaal   for  August  was  764,737 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

763,000 

1954 

97 

^ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4% 

1,856,750 

1953 

99 

*h 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

99 

*& 

30  June—  31  Dec 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

98 

4J 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

96 

N 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

96 

*A 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 

369,468 

1964 

98 

*& 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Pretoria  4%      ... 

1,250,000 

1939 

98 

4& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

100 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
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ounces,  valued  at  £3,255,198,  being  a  decrease  of  1,601  ounces, 
or  £6,803,  compared  with  July.  The  average  daily  output  was  a 
mere  52  ounces  less.  In  the  following  table  is  shown  the 
production  month  by  month  for  the  current  year  and  for  the 
preceding  five  yeare : 


Month. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

3,130,830 

2,765,386 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

February 

2,989,832 

2,594,634 

2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

March 

3,528,688 

2,871,740 

2,578,877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

April  . 

3,133,383 

2,836,267 

2,629,535 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

May  . 

3,311,794 

2,913,734 

2,693,785 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

June  . 

3,202,517 

2,907,854 

2,655,602 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

July  . 

3,255,198 

3,012,738 

2,713,083 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

August 

3,248,395 

3,030,360 

2,757,919 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

September 

— 

2,976,065 

2,747,853 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

October  . 

— 

3,010,130 

2,774,390 

2,558,902 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

November 

— 

3,057,213 

2,729,554 

2,539,146 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

December 

— 

3,015,499 

2,722,775 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

Total  *    . 

25,800,637 

34,991,620 

32,002,912 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

A  further  decrease  in  the  number  of  natives  employed  in  the 
gold  mines  was  shown  by  the  labour  return,  the  net  loss  on  the 
month  being  3,814  natives.  From  the  following  statement  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  loss  is  diminishing  and  a  considerable  improvement 
in  the  supply  is  now  reported. 


Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

January  1911 

4,666 

183,268 

January  1912 

5,764 

184,046 

February    „ 

6,166 

189,434 

February 

6,274 

190,320 

March         „ 

4,023 

193,457 

March 

6,428 

196,748 

April            „ 

871 

194,328 

April 

1,189 

197,937 

May             „ 

3,936* 

190,392 

May 

4,108* 

193,829 

June           ,, 

3,452* 

186,940 

June 

5,335* 

188,494 

July 

5,358* 

181,582 

July 

5,569* 

182,925 

August        „ 

1,772* 

179,810 

August 

3,814* 

179,111 

September  „ 

191* 

179,619 

— 

— 

— 

October       ,, 

425* 

179,194 

— 

— 

— 

November  ,, 

2,458* 

176,736 

— 

— 

— 

December  ,, 

1,546 

178,282 

— 

— 

— 

•  Net  loss. 

Slowly  but  steadily  Rhodesia  is  approaching  the  self-supporting 
stage.  That  fact  is  brought  out  by  the  customs  returns  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  current  year.  Imports  show  a  decrease 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1911,  the  returns  in 
respect  of  general  merchandise  brought  into  the  country  for  the 
period  being  £1,277,992,  against  £1,342,908,  while  if  Government 
purchases  and  specie  be  added,  the  totals  are  increased  to 
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SOUTH    AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPB  COLONY. 

4!%  Bonds.     .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
3i%1886       „          (t). 
3%  1886         „         (t). 

£ 
341,700 
3,729,995 
9,903,166 
15,066,244 
7,492,140 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

102 
101! 
lOOa: 
97 
84 

.JeieKe 
*VMH  ictofto 
•«*  CO  •*  CO  CO 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4!%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed  t      .     . 
8*%         „        t      .     . 

3%           „       t      .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

102x 
103 
97 
83 

g 

i 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep 
Apr.  —  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TBANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

90 

3! 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption, 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(«)  Ex  dividend. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5°/  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

103 

4lg 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

103! 

"TB 
411 

Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     .     .     . 

£1,849,700 

5 

100 

89 

5& 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

5 

6 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148  ,  232 

8 

2i 

3i 

63 

National  Bank  of  8.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

6 

a 

10 

W8 
US 

U8 

5 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £20 

309,705 

13 

£5 

12 

6| 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

5 

5 

5| 

*& 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

in 

1 

2A 

8& 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

8,937,284 

nil 

1 

i! 

nil 

Do.  57  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

105^ 

4J1 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

6i 

5 

4 

„*« 

B| 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

nil 

10 

2! 

— 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10 

45,000 

5 

7 

H 

6& 

£1,410,474  and  £1,479,581  respectively.  Exports,  omitting  gold, 
have  increased  in  nearly  every  direction.  As  regards  gold,  it  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  includes  the  latest  monthly 
return — that  for  August — that  there  has  been  a  substantial  ad- 
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vance  in   the   output  for  the  first   eight    months   of  the 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  : 


year 


MONTH. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

JC 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January    . 

214,918 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

February  .      . 

209,744 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

March 

215,102 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April 

221,476 

221,296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

May          .     . 

234,407 

211,413 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

June          .      . 

222,867 

215,347 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

July          .     . 

240,514 

237,517 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

August      .     . 

239,077 

243,712 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

September 

— 

225,777 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

October     .     . 

— 

218,862 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

November 

— 

214,040 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

December  . 

— 

217,026 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total     . 

1,802,105 

2,647,895 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

Other  minerals  produced  during  the  month  were  16,039 
ounces  of  silver,  50  tons  of  lead,  19,130  tons  of  coal,  and  7,784  tons 
of  chrome  ore. 

CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.  (ft 
Brit.  Guiana  8%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 
250,000 

1925-421 
1923-45f 

94 
83 

3*1 

Bf| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t).     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

103 

3| 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

85 

3*f 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  8J%  ins.  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

93z 

3£ 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

103 

3J 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (t)     .     . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

94J 

Si 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.j 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  ) 

600,000 

1940 

88 

m 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t)  .      .      . 

482,390 

1937 

102 

31 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3  J%  ins.  (t) 

729,848 

1929-54f 

94$ 

3| 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

100 

4 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

83 

3*i 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-1 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4£ 

£82J 

5J 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Amount  or 

Dividend 

Title. 

Number  of 

for  last 

Price. 

Yield. 

Shares. 

Year. 

up. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,215,300 

3 

99 

90 

H 

„        Unified  Debt  

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

100| 

315 
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THE   ADVANCE   OF   TROPICAL   MEDICINE 

BY  EDWARD   HALFORD   ROSS 

FIFTEEN  years  ago  the  expression  "  tropical  medicine " 
would  have  conveyed  but  little  meaning  to  the  public  mind. 
Even  to  medical  men  the  term  would  have  aroused  no  memory 
or  clear  conception  of  a  scientific  entity  as  is  the  case  to-day. 
In  those  days  medical  students  were  not  taught  that  diseases 
in  the  tropics  differed  in  any  way  from  those  they  studied  at 
home,  except  that  hot  climates  sometimes  increased  the  severity 
of  certain  epidemic  affections.  It  is  true  that  students  realised 
that  there  were,  in  some  countries,  certain  diseases  peculiar  to 
those  countries,  but  it  was  a  vague  realisation  accompanied  by 
a  lack  of  certain  and  exact  knowledge  ;  and  tropical  diseases 
were  regarded  as  misty  curiosities  existing  merely  to  call  forth 
a  passing  interest,  some  wild  speculations,  and  then  forgetfulness. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  however,  as  a  result 
of  the  evolution  of  thought,  a  sudden  enlightenment  occurred,  a 
new  knowledge  appeared  the  consequences  of  which  must  indeed 
be  far-reaching.  It  is  as  if  a  child  had  been  born  to  scientific 
medicine.  At  first  it  was  an  ailing  infant,  and  its  life  was 
despaired  of  ;  then  it  became  a  pleading  crying  baby,  fretful  at 
its  weaning  and  teething.  But  it  grew  rapidly,  passing  safely 
through  the  pitfalls  of  its  early  life,  and  now  it  is  grown  and 
healthy,  lives  and  thrives.  Tropical  medicine  is  a  child  of 
promise,  for  it  has  made  great  strides  and  has  already  done 
great  things.  It  has  justified  its  existence  again  and  again,  has 
established  its  place  in  modern  scientific  endeavour,  and  its 
teachings  have  already  borne  fruit  by  practical  results — com- 
mercial prosperity,  progress,  civilisation,  increase.  Whether  the 
famous  theory  of  Charles  Darwin  can  be  applied  to  the  develop- 
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ment  of  human  thought  can  hardly  be  discussed  here,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  interest  to  follow  the  early  observations  of 
various  writers  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century  who  were  located 
in  different  tropical  countries,  and  to  note  their  remarks  con- 
cerning some  of  the  disabilities  which  beset  them.  Their  thoughts 
seemed  to  culminate  always  at  one  point,  and  they  began  to  ask 
themselves  the  question  why  the  progress  of  civilisation  should 
be  delayed  in  tropical  countries.  For  years  the  true  answer  was 
not  forthcoming.  Yet  the  question  was  a  reasonable  one.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  tropical  countries  were,  and  indeed  are,  behind- 
hand in  progress  when  compared  with  the  civilisation  of  the 
temperate  zones.  But  explorers,  colonists,  settlers  were  begin- 
ning to  go  abroad,  and  when  these  observed  closely  and  sought 
to  describe  their  surroundings,  the  existence  and  the  prevalence 
of  peculiar  diseases  were  noticed,  and  their  importance  as  barriers 
to  civilisation  became  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and 
comment.  Then  occurred  a  period  of  speculation  and  conjecture, 
until  at  last  better  reasoning  supervened  to  display  the  know- 
ledge— at  first  hypothetical,  but  afterwards  to  become  proved — 
that  disease  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  hindering  the  modern 
progress  of  a  country  ;  and  that  it  is  a  more  potent  factor  than 
temperature,  climate,  the  geographical  character,  educational 
backwardness,  or  even  savagery. 

Pioneers  soon  appeared  to  work  at  the  subject,  and  research, 
privately  but  sincerely  carried  on,  started  to  seek  out  some  of  the 
hidden  mysteries  of  Nature  and  to  unravel  the  shrouded  web 
seemingly  woven  to  hamper  men's  deserved  advance  in  the  tropical 
world.  Little  by  little,  step  by  step,  observation  following  observa- 
tion, the  various  diseases  of  hot  climates  came  to  be  separated 
from  each  other.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  were  known  from  the 
first,  but  many  of  them  were  grouped  together,  as  typhus  and 
typhoid  fevers  used  to  be,  under  one  heading.  Slowly  the  facts 
concerning  Nature's  methods,  apparently  complex  but  really 
simple,  came  to  light ;  and  her  eccentricities,  the  manner  in 
which  her  laws  are  altered  to  suit  a  convenience  of  temperature 
or  surroundings,  began  to  be  understood.  The  existence  of 
diseases,  formerly  unheard  of,  was  determined,  and  in  some 
instances  their  modes  of  dissemination  guessed  at ;  but  these 
things  were  considered  as  food  for  thought,  merely  matters  for 
speculation  buried  still  in  the  slough  of  doubt.  Yet  the  importance 
of  malaria,  of  dysentery,  of  bubonic  plague,  of  yellow  fever,  of 
abscess  of  the  liver,  of  typhoid  fever  as  factors  impeding  progress 
in  the  tropics,  began  to  be  realised.  But  there  was  no  organisation 
in  the  research,  the  realisation  was  unproductive,  the  theories 
and  speculations  concerning  affections  peculiar  to  the  tropics, 
were  bearing  no  fruit,  no  practical  results. 
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Attempts  had  been  made  to  elucidate  some  of  the  problems  at 
issue,  and  some  success  had  resulted — namely,  in  the  discovery  of 
the  intermediate  hosts  of  certain  of  the  disease-producing  worms, 
for  example  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  tropical  diseases  were  still  in 
the  darkness  into  which  no  bright  illumination  had  penetrated  ; 
an  impetus  was  required  to  start  the  new  work  of  saving  life  in 
countries  formerly  believed  to  be  uninhabitable  for  white  men  ; 
something  was  necessary  to  enlist  public  interest  in  tropical 
colonisation,  for  up  to  that  time  it  was  believed  that  the  tropics 
were  made  for  the  native-born  and  unfit  for  the  prolonged  resi- 
dence of  the  European,  who  should  be  sent  out  to  rule  for  short 
periods,  and  to  be  replaced  by  others  when  found  dying  of  disease 
unavoidably  contracted.  For  centuries  the  tropics  had  been 
regarded  as  white  men's  graves,  unsuitable  for  white  men's 
homes.  This  was  due  to  ignorance,  an  ignorance  at  last  dis- 
pelled ;  a  sign  was  required,  and  at  length  it  was  forthcoming. 

It  came  as  a  gleam  illuminating  the  depths  of  hitherto  un- 
explored dark  caves  of  incomprehension  which  even  modern 
medicine  herself  had  feared  to  enter.  It  lighted  up  nooks  and 
crannies  and  showed  them  to  be  shallow  and  unpretentious.  It 
opened  up  the  entrances  to  other  caverns  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  and  allowed  the  light  of  knowledge  to  play  about 
their  doors  and  to  permit  conjectures  as  to  the  vistas  beyond. 
The  discovery  of  the  mode  of  transmission  and  dissemination  of 
malaria,  and  the  means  of  the  prevention  of  that  devastator  of 
the  tropics,  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  practical  science  which 
has  rendered  habitable  many  quarters  of  the  globe,  has  opened 
up  new  roads  to  commerce  and  industry,  has  founded  new  com- 
munities, introduced  plenty  and  prosperity,  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  advent  of  tropical  sanitation  which  is  now  known  to  be 
the  pioneer  of  colonisation,  the  essential  necessity  for  the  health 
of  residents  in  hot  climates.  As  Sir  Clifford  Allbutt  has  said,  this 
discovery  opened  the  twin  gates  of  Suez  and  Panama,  and  now 
we  are  striding  further  afield  through  the  formerly  unclaimed 
and  uninhabitable  desert,  swamp,  and  forest. 

The  finding  of  the  relation  between  malaria  and  the  mosquito 
set  the  movement  in  motion  ;  it  was  in  the  years  1897-9  that 
this  discovery  was  made  known,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of 
Tropical  Medicine.  Before  that  date,  ague  or  fever  was  regarded 
as  an  Indian  and  West  African  peculiarity  which  rendered 
residents  in  those  countries  wasted  and  sallow  of  complexion, 
and  that  was  all ;  it  was  not  realised  that  here  was  a  disease 
which  destroys,  in  India  alone  every  year,  a  population  equal  to 
that  of  Manchester.  One  can  remember,  when  a  medical  student, 
being  shown  the  germs  of  malignant  malaria  under  a  microscope  ; 
how  eager  we  were  to  see  this  anomaly,  and  how  we  asked 
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questions  concerning  the  disease  which  our  teachers  could  not 
satisfy.  We  students  stood  and  gazed  at  the  patient — a  man 
from  a  tropical  dependency  who  had  been  admitted  to  a  London 
hospital  for  some  other  complaint — and  we  watched  him  shaking 
in  his  bed  with  ague,  and  we  wondered  at  the  attacks  of  fever, 
followed  by  sweating  arid  calm.  How  little  was  realised  that 
here  was  one  of  the  answers  to  the  questions  that  administrators 
had  been  asking  themselves  for  years,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  the  delay  of  civilisation  in  the  tropics  ;  and  one  of  the 
causes,  perhaps,  of  the  downfalls  of  the  great  old  empires  of  the 
East. 

The  malaria  problem  was  solved,  and  its  solution  brought 
in  its  train  the  institution  of  the  Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine 
for  education  and  research  ;  these  were  founded  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  statesman  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  And  thus  the  new  science  was  born.  Once  started, 
progress  was  very  rapid.  Discovery  followed  discovery  in  quick 
succession.  As  a  corollary  to  the  problem  of  malaria,  the  problem 
of  the  transmission  of  yellow  fever  was  solved  by  a  scientific 
Commission  appointed  by  the  American  Government.  The 
stories  of  these  two  great  discoveries  read  like  romances.  The 
toils  of  the  individual  workers  ;  the  difficulties  they  had  to 
contend  with  ;  the  personal  dangers  they  ran  ;  and  the  opposi- 
tion they  received  in  their  attempts  to  alleviate  human  suffering 
seems  almost  incredible.  But  the  problem  of  the  prevention  of 
these  two  diseases  was  solved,  and  the  practice  of  their  preven- 
tion was  soon  adopted  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  it  was  the  commercial  community  which 
first  undertook  tropical  disease  control  and  the  restraint  of 
malaria  and  yellow  fever ;  governments  have  followed  but  tardily. 
Those  who  felt  the  hindrance  of  disease  the  more  directly, 
whose  pockets  felt  the  disability  the  most,  were  the  first  to  move 
in  the  matter — the  Suez  Canal  Company  was  the  first  public 
corporation  to  start  general  preventive  measures  against  malaria 
on  a  large  scale,  and  the  insects  which  convey  the  disease  were 
abolished  from  Ismailia.  Now  we  see  these  measures  adopted 
in  many  places  and  in  many  countries,  with  the  intention  of 
imitating  the  methods  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  and  of 
keeping  up  mosquito  reduction  as  a  permanent  sanitary  reform. 

At  the  present  moment  one  of  these  sanitary  campaigns 
stands  out  prominently — namely,  the  Panama  Canal  zone. 
Here  De  Lesseps  failed  only  a  few  years  ago  on  account  of 
the  mosquito-borne  disease,  and  now,  in  consequence  of  the 
coming  of  Tropical  Medicine,  the  canal  will  be  completed  next 
year.  Here  is  progress  indeed,  but  other  places  have  progressed 
equally  well — Rio  Janeiro,  Havana,  Port  Said,  Klang,  Santos, 
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Khartoum,  Port  Swettenham,  in  and  around  New  York,  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  at  Ansonia,  Atlanta,  Talladega,  St.  Louis, 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Jamaica,  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  in 
Spain,  in  Algeria,  and  Tunis,  in  Italy  (where  the  Campagna  has 
always  been  a  focus  of  disease),  in  Greece,  at  Athens,  and  else- 
where, in  German  African  possessions,  in  Mauritius,  in  South 
Africa,  and  in  China  and  Japan,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Suffice  to  say  that  progressive 
measures  have  been  instituted  in  many  centres  of  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  results  have  more  than  realised  the 
hopes  anticipated ;  for  health  has  replaced  fever,  poverty, 
insanitation,  decadence.  But  two  important  countries  seem  to 
be  lagging  behind — India,  and  except  for  the  Suez  Canal  zone, 
Egypt.  Perhaps  these,  too,  will  follow  soon. 

Research  into  the  causes,  modes  of  transmission,  and  pre- 
vention of  several  other  tropical  diseases  was  organised  in  con- 
sequence of  the  effects  of  the  knowledge  which  had  been  gained 
by  the  discovery  of  the  mosquito  conveyance  of  malaria  and 
yellow  fever.  The  problem  of  Malta  fever  was  the  next  to  be 
revealed.  As  a  result  of  organised  research,  its  cause,  the  Micro- 
coccus  melitensis,  was  found  living  in  Maltese  goats  and  infecting 
their  milk  ;  this  disease  has  now  been  abolished  from  our  Medi- 
terranean garrisons,  from  some  of  the  towns  of  the  Medi- 
terranean littoral,  and  from  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
yet  the  people  of  Malta  itself  still  remain  obdurate,  for  many 
of  the  goats  in  the  island  are  still  contaminated  and  the  civil 
population  still  suffers.  But  Malta  fever  must  be  classed  with 
malaria  and  yellow  fever  as  an  easily  preventible  disease.  The 
mode  of  transmission  of  dengue  fever  by  mosquitoes  was  then 
discovered,  and,  in  some  places,  this  information  has  been  acted 
on  and  the  domestic  mosquitoes  reduced  in  numbers  until  the 
fever  has  disappeared.  Ankylostomiasis,  an  affection  caused 
by  a  nematode  worm,  has  also  received  the  light  of  knowledge, 
and  steps  to  prevent  it  have  been  suggested  and  undertaken  in 
some  localities.  The  blood-worm  disease,  elephantiasis,  also 
probably  conveyed  by  mosquitoes  though  complete  proof  is 
lacking,  is  capable  of  control  by  preventive  measures.  Much 
light  has  also  been  thrown  on  several  other  tropical  diseases — 
dysentery,  abscess  of  the  liver,  tropical  sore,  leprosy,  and  much 
work  done  on  typhoid  fever  and  its  variants  in  warm  climates. 

But  another  great  advance  must  be  chronicled.  A  protozoal 
parasite,  infecting  the  blood  of  sewer  rats,  was  discovered  at 
the  same  time  as  the  germ  of  malaria  in  man.  Twenty  years 
later,  in  1902,  a  similar  though  not  identical  parasite  was  found 
in  the  blood  of  men  in  West  Africa  ;  but  at  first  these  discoveries 
were  not  considered  of  anything  but  scientific  interest  until  the 
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relation  of  this  parasite  to  human  sleeping  sickness  was  finally 
determined  in  Uganda.  It  was  done  by  a  series  of  careful  experi- 
ments and  observations  conducted  during  the  early  years  of  the 
last  decade.  Then  the  importance  of  the  group  of  animal 
diseases  caused  (by  similar  parasites,  and  sleeping  sickness  in 
Equatorial  Africa,  began  to  be  understood  ;  and  with  this  under- 
standing the  extent  of  the  human  malady  and  its  spread  by 
tse-tse  flies  came  to  be  investigated.  Ever  since  the  days*  of 
David  Livingstone  the  ravages  and  depredations  among  the 
cattle  and  game  caused  by  this  fly  has  been  the  concern  of 
explorers  and  settlers ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  these  flies 
were  also  producing  havoc  among  the  natives  of  Central  Africa, 
an  army  of  workers  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  has  directed  its 
efforts  against  this  most  subtle  of  maladies.  The  literature 
concerning  the  trypanosome,  the  parasite  of  sleeping-sickness  and 
its  allies,  has  already  grown  to  enormous  volume  ;  but  the  cure 
of  the  disease  is  as  yet  undiscovered.  And  its  prevention  is  still 
far  off,  though  considerable  sums  of  money  have  been  spent 
annually  in  segregating  the  infected  natives  and  removing  them 
from  the  dangerous  fly-infested  districts.  But  human  trypanoso- 
miasis  is  not  confined  to  a  small  area  in  Central  Africa.  A  some- 
what similar  parasite  is  found  in  human  beings  in  Brazil,  and 
another  affects  the  people  of  Assam,  while  another  species  kills 
infants  in  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  Maltaj  and  Algiers  ;  and  there  is  a 
somewhat  similar  disease  of  children,  as  yet  unexplained,  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the  Soudan.  Here  is  a  great  field  for 
work — diseases  affecting  the  nations,  causing  disability,  lingering 
weakness  in  a  huge  population,  and  bringing  death  in  their  wake. 
Some  of  them  are  conveyed  from  one  person  to  another  by 
tse-tse  flies,  others  perhaps  by  ticks,  bugs,  fleas,  but  all  probably 
by  biting  insects.  What  a  prize  if  one  could  find  a  way  of  ridding 
the  world  of  these  ! 

Then  it  is  necessary  to  write  of  the  bubonic  plague.  During 
the  past  few  years  plague  has  killed  seven  millions  of  people  in 
India  alone.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  at  home  in  England  to 
grasp  the  effects  of  the  calamity  which  has  overtaken  our  great 
Eastern  Dependency.  It  is  as  if  a  population  equal  to  that  of 
Greater  London  had  been  wiped  out,  as  if  a  generation  of  human 
beings  corresponding  in  size  to  that  of  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world  had  been  suddenly  extinguished.  But  tropical  medicine 
has  done  much  to  elucidate  this  problem  also.  Recent  investi- 
gations show  that  plague  is  a  disease  of  the  rat,  and  it  is  con- 
veyed from  rat  to  rat,  and  from  rats  to  human  beings,  by  rat- 
fleas.  Here  we  find  the  insect  again  acting  as  intermediary  in 
the  transmission  of  disease,  and  up  to  the  present  the  discoveries 
of  tropical  medicine  seem  to  be  indissolubly  correlated  with 
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entomology ;  malaria,  yellow  fever,  dengue  fever,  sleeping 
sickness  and  its  allies,  elephantiasis,  relapsing  fever,  three-day 
fever  (transmitted  by  the  phlebotomus  fly),  and  plague — all  of 
them  conveyed  by  insects.  The  importance  of  entomology  has 
been  duly  recognised,  and  professional  entomologists  have  been 
appointed  to  the  tropical  schools,  and  the  two  sciences  are 
striding  ahead  hand  in  hand. 

The  importance  of  mosquitoes  as  the  carriers  of  malaria  has 
led  to  the  more  thorough  examination  of  house-flies  as  the 
carriers  of  other  diseases.  It  is  now  established  that  this  common 
insect  is  directly  concerned  in  the  transmission  of  typhoid  fever, 
of  Asiatic  cholera,  of  infantile  enteritis  (summer  diarrhoea), 
tuberculosis,  and  of  anthrax.  The  part  it  played  in  the  carriage 
of  typhoid  was  felt  during  the  Spanish-American  and  the  Boer 
Wars.  During  both  these  campaigns  flies  and  typhoid  fever  are  said 
to  have  accounted  for  more  lives  than  the  bullets  of  the  opposing 
forces.  And  now  the  effects  of  this  insect  on  infant  mortality 
is  being  insisted  upon  by  experimental  proof.  As  a  result,  the 
public  is  being  awakened  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  these 
domestic  insects  by  crusades  conducted  in  the  Press  both  in 
America  and  England.  In  warm  climates  the  house-fly  is  really  at 
home,  though  we  in  England  suffer  much  from  her  depredations. 
If  the  hot  summer  child-mortality  of  1911  in  London  is  compared 
with  that  of  the  mild  summer  of  1912,  the  damage  done  by  flies 
is  evident.  The  figures  of  death,  during  the  six  weeks  following 
midsummer  of  the  two  years,  are  2,343  in  1911,  and  332  in 
1912  ;  the  hot  weather  produced  the  flies  and  the  flies  killed 
the  children.  But  in  warm  climates,  where  the  summers  are 
always  hot,  flies  play  havoc,  as  the  report  of  the  new  British 
Agent  and  Consul-General  in  Egypt  shows.  If  we  could  be  rid 
of  house-flies,  what  a  saving  of  child-life  there  would  be  ! 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  advances  of 
tropical  medicine  have  for  their  aim  the  prevention  of  disease 
rather  than  the  cure.  Ever  since  the  chance  discovery  of  Edward 
Jenner,  the  prevention  of  disease  has  appeared  to  open  out  a 
more  satisfactory  road  to  health  progress  than  the  mixing  of 
potions  or  the  drinking  of  draughts.  Disease  is  now  coming  to  be 
regarded  as  an  armed  enemy  always  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  an  unarmed  homestead ;  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  way  of 
shutting  the  door  in  the  face  of  this  enemy  rather  than  to  try 
to  attack  him  when  he  is  inside.  Recent  results  have  given  a 
clue  showing  how  this  is  best  done.  The  first  move  is  to  obtain 
an  exact  knowledge  of  each  disease  which  is  impeding  progress 
and  civilisation,  to  find  out  the  whole  natural  history  of  each 
affection  one  by  one,  to  organise  research  into  the  exact  mode 
of  their  transmission,  to  find  out  the  way  in  which  each  malady 
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is  conveyed  from  one  person  to  another.  Then  we  must  step  in 
and  knock  out  a  link  from  each  vicious  chain.  This  has  been 
done  successfully  with  malaria  and  yellow  fever.  The  agent  of 
transmission — the  mosquito — was  discovered.  Prevention  of 
the  mosquito,  therefore,  meant  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 
Consequently  illness  and  death  has  been  prevented  wholesale 
instead  of  individual  cases  being  dealt  with  by  the  old  retail 
methods.  And  the  result  has  been  the  conversion  of  the  white 
man's  graves  into  the  white  man's  homes,  centres  of  progress, 
commercial  prosperity,  civilisation,  health. 

Tropical  medicine  has  grown  up  into  a  sturdy  child,  one  that 
appears  likely  to  outgrow  its  mother.  Of  recent  years  more 
work  has  been  done  to  prevent  disease  in  the  tropics  than  to 
prevent  disease  at  home.  Here  we  still  have  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  German  measles,  whooping-cough,  chicken-pox,  diph- 
theria, mumps,  influenza,  and  our  little  ones  suffer  and  die 
from  these  diseases  or  from  their  consequences — bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  nephritis— affections  which  maintain  a 
considerable  death-rate.  At  present  there  is  nothing  known  to 
prevent  these  enemies  which  strike  us  here  at  home.  During  the 
year  1910,  measles  killed  1,980  children  in  London  alone,  and 
1,363  died  from  whooping-cough  ;  and  every  year  the  same 
story  is  told.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  stop  these  ?  The  trouble 
is  that  nothing  is  known  about  them.  Yet  little  or  nothing  was 
known  about  malaria  or  yellow  fever  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
remedy  lies  in  research — careful,  painstaking,  thoughtful,  orga- 
nised research.  Research  has  made  tropical  medicine,  has  cleaned 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  has  rendered  the  Panama  Canal  possible, 
has  saved  lives  innumerable  and  will  save  more,  has  placed  a 
healing  hand  over  the  sores  of  the  East.  We  are  inclined  to 
flatter  ourselves  at  home  that  we  are  clean  ;  undoubtedly  we 
are  cleaner,  but  we  are  not  yet  whole.  Let  us  not  be  beaten  in 
the  race.  The  death-rate  on  the  Panama  Canal  zone  is  now  less 
than  that  of  New  York,  and  hardly  greater  than  that  of  London. 
We  must  look  to  our  laurels. 

The  future  of  the  tropics  is  directly  related  to  disease  pre- 
vention. The  role  of  insects  is  a  most  important  factor,  and  the 
prevention  of  insects  is  a  question  of  efficient  sanitation.  Sani- 
tation is  everything.  With  complete  and  permanent  sanitation 
comes  the  abolition  of  mosquitoes,  fleas,  bugs,  ticks,  tse-tse  flies, 
house-flies,  and  the  prevention  of  the  diseases  they  carry. 
Tropical  medicine  has  brought  home  to  us  the  importance  of 
sanitation.  Clean  cities,  clean  houses,  clean  people — this  is  the 
ideal. 

EDWARD  HALFOED  Ross. 
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BY  DIPLOMATIST 

AT  the  close  of  my  last  article  I  ventured  to  say,  referring 
to  the  position  in  Persia,  that  the  main  object  of  M.  Sazonoff's 
mission  was  to  suggest  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  abandon 
the  policy  of  independence  and  to  substitute  that  of  partition. 
Further,  I  hazarded  the  observation  that  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  watch  events  if  only  to  see  how  far  the  suggestion 
was  likely  to  coincide  with  the  views  held  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. That  my  diagnosis  of  the  Russian  minister's  visit  to 
this  country  was  correct  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  and  I  am 
strengthened  in  my  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  no  mention  of 
partition  has  been  made  since  he  left  us. 

As  the  conversations  at  Balmoral  are  not  likely  to  be  disclosed 
for  some  time  to  come,  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  say  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey  won  all  along  the  line.     He  declined  to  entertain 
the  request  for  partition  and  fully  justified  the  position  he  has 
always  taken  up,  namely,  that  the  independence  of  Persia  is  a 
matter  essential  to  any  arrangement  concerning  that   country 
made  between   ourselves   and  Russia.     Had  he  done  otherwise 
he  must  have  resigned  his  post,  but  to  do  him  justice  I  do  not 
think  that  alternative  weighed  with  him  in  the  slightest  degree. 
He  is,  and   always   has   been,  a  firm  believer  in  the  policy  of 
independence  and  the   open   door.     How  far  he  succeeded  in 
getting    M.    Sazonoff    to    accept    his  view   is   another   matter, 
seeing  that  as  far  back  as  last  July  there  were  12,400  Russian 
troops   in  Northern  Persia,  and  that  another  Russian  force  is 
proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the  Turco-Persian  frontier.     Nor 
is  the  situation  made  plainer  by  the  additional  statement  that 
2,300  troops  have  recently  left  Tabriz  for  a  destination  unknown. 
It  may  be  that  this  number  forms  part  of  the  original  Russian 
army  of  occupation,  but  whether  that  be  so  or  no,  Northern  Persia 
appears  to  be  honeycombed  with  Russian  troops,  whose  presence 
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does  not  tend  towards  placing  Persia  in  a  position  of  greater 
independence.  But  while  all  will  admire  Sir  Edward  Grey's  strong 
attitude,  the  line  taken  by  him  does  not  necessarily  make  the 
roads  in  Southern  Persia  secure.  Indeed  it  is  reported  that  the 
Swedish  gendarmerie  is  being  disbanded  and  that  all  hope  of 
securing  safe  roads  with  their  assistance  is  now  gone.  In  the 
absence  of  an  effective  gendarmerie  there  is  but  one  course  open 
to  the  Government,  to  effect  some  arrangement  with  the  Persian 
authorities  for  the  establishment  of  Persian  levies  under  British 
officers  at  Isfahan,  Shiraz  and  other  places  in  Southern  Persia. 

Not  altogether  pleased  with  the  failure  of  his  negotiations 
M.  Sazonoff  was  hardly  likely  to  convey  to  Paris,  where  he  stayed 
on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  best  impressions  of  his  visit  to 
London  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  he  rendered  valuable  assistance  to 
the  French  Premier  by  helping  him  to  frame  a  Note  for  the 
signature  of  the  great  Powers,  setting  out  unanimity  on  the 
question  of  preserving  peace  in  the  Near  East.  This  Note  was 
duly  delivered,  but  failed  in  its  purpose.  That,  it  may  be  said, 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  But,  in  any  event,  it  was  ungallant 
of  our  French  friends  to  attack  England  by  intimating  through 
their  organs  in  the  Press  that  the  late  hour  of  presentation  was 
due  to  loss  of  time  at  Downing  Street  in  signing  the  document. 
Thus  in  a  leading  article  we  find  the  Temps  stating  :— 

It  is  now  known  that  the  tendency  of  the  British  Government  will  be  to 
tone  down  M.  Poincare's  proposal  concerning  reforms  in  Turkey.  England  of 
1912  no  longer  wishes  to  enthuse  in  the  manner  at  once  humanitarian  and 
political  which  stirred  her  in  1876  against  the  Bulgarian  atrocities.  The 
Government  of  the  kingdom,  although  Liberal,  has  only  one  pre- occupation — 
not  to  embarrass  Kiamil  Pasha,  whom  it  regards  as  the  soul  of  the  Turkish 
Cabinet.  As  for  the  public,  they  are  completely  indifferent  to  the  unhappy 
conditions  of  the  Balkan  people.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  committees  and 
protection  leagues  which  were  so  ardent. 

This  curious  omission  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  The  British  Government 
has  too  high  a  regard  for  its  duties  to  place  any  obstacle  to  the  necessary 
unanimity  of  Europe.  It  knows  that  only  this  unanimity  can  prevent  a  war. 
The  Powers  must  be  able  to  say  to  the  Balkan  States,  "  It  is  no  longer  in 
Turkey,  but  in  Europe  that  you  must  have  confidence."  But  they  cannot  say 
that  unless  they  all  say  it  at  the  same  time,  and  they  can  only  say  it  usefully 
if  they  promise  to  the  States  a  reforming  action  sufficiently  energetic.* 

Of  course  there  was  no  foundation  for  these  ill-natured 
remarks,  and  a  day  or  so  later  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
Matin  refuted  the  allegations  in  a  most  generous  manner.  "  It 
is  pointed  out  here,"  he  says,  "  that  the  facts  show  that  the  final 
accord  on  the  terms  of  the  joint  Note  were  arranged  in  a  time 

*  See  Daily  Mail  Correspondent's  telegram. 
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which  is  considered  a  diplomatic  record.  In  any  case  it  may  be 
said  that  the  final  agreement  between  the  Powers,  far  from  being 
retarded  by  the  British  Minister,  has  been  accelerated  by  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  the  regard  for  the  general  interests  of 
Europe  of  which  he  gave  proof  during  the  last  phase  of  the 
negotiations.  Those  who  know  Sir  Edward  Grey  well,  and  who 
know  how  much  he  has  the  cause  of  peace  at  heart,  and  how 
ardent  is  his  attachment,  many  times  proved,  to  the  entente 
cordiale,  know  how  much  he  must  have  felt  the  reproaches  made 
to  him  in  the  bosom  of  the  friendly  nation."  * 

How  the  idea  oi  delay  at  Downing  Street  got  abroad  still 
remains  a  mystery.  Who  could  have  inspired  so  unfriendly  an 
attitude  towards  Sir  Edward  Grey  ?  That  is  a  matter  many  of 
us  would  like  to  know. 

The  Balkan  States  were  bent  on  war  unless  Turkey  conceded 
every  point  they  asked,  and  this  Turkey  could  not  do  without 
sacrificing  her  own  dignity  and  losing  her  position  as  a  European 
Power.  War  therefore  was  inevitable,  although  few  of  the  great 
Powers  believed  that  the  conflict  was  so  near  as  it  really  was. 
Indeed,  when  hostilities  broke  out  it  was  difficult  at  first  to  grasp 
that  the  volcano,  which  for  years  had  shown  signs  of  becoming 
active,  had  at  last  burst  into  flame.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor 
have  I  space,  to  go  into  particulars  of  the  inequalities  suffered  by 
the  Balkan  States,  and  the  postponement  from  time  to  time  of 
any  redress  on  the  part  of  Turkey.  These  matters  have  been 
discussed  at  length  in  the  daily  papers,  and  to  traverse  them 
again  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  matters  already  known.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain.  Turkey  started  at  a  disadvantage. 
She  had  only  just  concluded  peace  with  Italy,  and  her  internal 
affairs  were  still  disturbed.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
position  in  which  she  now  finds  herself,  with  a  solid  and  deter- 
mined force  of  men  ever  pressing  on,  unmindful  of  danger, 
one  and  all  bent  on  defeating  their  natural  foe,  the  Turk,  and 
demanding  their  own  terms  at  the  gate  of  Constantinople. 

It  may,  perhaps,  help  to  a  better  understanding  if  I  give  the 
text  of  Turkey's  reply  to  the  Powers.  It  ran  thus  : 

Replying  to  the  communication  dated  October  10,  which  their  Excellencies 
the  Ambassadors  of  Austria-Hungary,  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and 
Germany  have  been  instructed  by  their  respective  Governments  to  make 
to  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  undersigned,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
His  Majesty  the  Sultan,  has  the  honour  to  remind  their  Excellencies,  as  they 
will  moreover  be  good  enough  themselves  to  admit,  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  already  recognised  the  necessity  of  introducing  reforms  adapted 


*  See  Daily  Mail  Paris  Correspondent's  telegram. 
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to  the  administration  of  the  vilayets  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  The  Imperial 
Government  has,  in  view  of  these  reforms,  all  the  more  the  conviction  that  it 
contemplates  introducing  them  independent  of  all  foreign  interference,  and 
anticipates  that  in  these  circumstances  their  execution  will  not  fail  to  con- 
tribute to  the  prosperity  and  economic  development  of  the  country  by  assuring, 
in  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Ottoman  Constitution,  the  concord  and  good 
harmony  of  the  heterogeneous  elements  composing  the  population  of  that 
part  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  if  up  to  the  present  various  attempts  to  ameliorate 
the  internal  situation  of  those  provinces  have  not  produced  all  the  fruit  which 
it  is  right  to  expect,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  delay  is  unquestionably  the 
state  of  disturbance  and  insecuritj7  produced  by  the  criminal  outrages  of  all 
kinds  emanating  from  centres  of  agitation  of  which  the  real  object  allows 
no  doubt. 

The  Imperial  Government  appreciates  none  the  less  the  friendly  intention 
of  the  communication  which  the  Great  Powers  have  considered  it  opportune  to 
address  to  it  in  view  of  the  existing  conditions.  It  associates  itself  whole- 
heartedly with  the  efforts  undertaken  by  them  to  remove  the  danger  of 
collision,  the  consequences  of  which  would  fatally  lead  to  great  calamities, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  civilised  world  to  prevent  by  all  the  means  of 
conciliation. 

The  Imperial  Government  under  this  head  has  the  consciousness  of  having 
taken  the  lead  in  facilitating  the  humanitarian  task  of  the  Great  Powers  in 
presence  of  the  redoubtable  problem  of  which  they  are  seeking  a  solution.  In 
effect,  without  desiring  to  take  exception  to  the  fact  that  many  stipulations  of 
the  Berlin  Treaty  have  been  carried  out  not  in  conformity  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  which  dictated  them,  and  that  thus  Ottoman  interests  have  been 
grievously  injured  in  several  instances,  without  desiring  in  particular  to 
examine  up  to  what  point  Article  23  of  that  Treaty  may  have  preserved  more 
than  other  Articles  an  actual  value,  the  Imperial  Government  declares  that  it 
has  undertaken  spontaneously  the  decision  to  submit  the  draft  law  of  1880  in 
its  entire  historic  ensemble  to  the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament 
for  approbation  and  Imperial  sanction  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental 
charter  of  the  Empire.  The  Great  Powers  may  be  persuaded  that  the  Imperial 
authorities  will  scrupulously  apply  that  law  as  soon  as  it  is  promulgated.  It 
would  be  sovereignly  unjust  to  infer  from  former  negligences  and  tergiversation, 
more  or  less  systematic  and  inherent  to  another  regime,  that  the  Ottoman 
Constitutional  Empire  of  to-day  would  not  be  logically  decided  and  capable  of 
breaking  definitely  with  the  errors  of  the  past  or  would  take  occasion  of  a 
certain  doubt  in  regard  thereto  to  seek  other  measures  than  those  only 
compatible  with  the  well-understood  interest  of  the  country  and  the  populations 
themselves. 

Meanwhile  Turkey  has  signed  peace  with  Italy.  In  the 
September  issue  of  this  Review  I  foretold  the  broad  conditions 
on  which  the  two  nations  would  settle  their  differences,  and  I 
do  not  think  my  forecast  was  far  wrong.  Now,  however,  that 
the  actual  treaty  has  been  made  it  may  be  convenient  to  give  the 
principal  operative  articles. 

ARTICLE  II. — The  two  Governments  undertake,  immediately  after  the 
signature  of  the  present  Treaty,  to  send  orders  recalling  their  officers  and 
troops,  and  also  their  civil  functionaries,  respectively,  the  Ottoman  Government 
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from  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica,  and  the  Italian  Government  from  the  islands 
occupied  in  the  Aegean  Sea.  The  effective  evacuation  of  the  above-mentioned 
islands  by  the  Italian  officers,  troops,  and  civil  functionaries  will  take  place 
immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  by  the  Ottoman 
officers,  troops,  and  civil  functionaries. 

ARTICLE  IV. — That  we  Governments  undertake  to  grant  full  and  complete 
amnesty,  the  Royal  Government  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica, 
and  the  Imperial  Government  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the  Aegean 
Sea,  subject  to  Ottoman  sovereignty,  who  may  have  taken  part  in  the  hos- 
tilities or  may  have  compromised  themselves  in  that  connection,  without  com- 
mitting crimes  against  the  civil  law.  In  consequence,  no  individual  of  any 
class  or  condition  shall  be  proceeded  against  or  troubled  in  his  person  or 
property,  or  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights  on  account  of  political  or  military  acts, 
even  of  opinions  expressed  during  the  hostilities.  Persons  detained  or  deported 
for  such  cause  shall  at  once  be  set  free. 

ARTICLE  VI. — Italy  undertakes  to  conclude  with  Turkey,  at  the  same  time 
as  she  renews  her  commercial  treaties  with  other  Powers,  a  commercial  treaty 
based  on  European  public  law — that  is  to  say,  she  consents  to  leave  Turkey  all 
her  economic  independence,  and  the  right  to  act  in  commercial  matters  and 
matters  of  customs  in  the  same  way  as  all  European  Powers  without  being 
bound  by  the  Capitulations  and  other  Acts  now  in  force.  It  is  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  said  Commercial  Treaty  shall  not  come  into  force  except  in  so 
far  as  commercial  treaties  concluded  by  the  Porte  with  other  Powers  on  a 
similar  basis  shall  be  in  force.  Further,  Italy  consents  to  the  increase  from 
11  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  ad  valorem  Customs  duty  in  Turkey,  as  well 
as  to  the  creation  of  new  monopolies,  of  the  levying  of  consumption  surtaxes 
on  the  five  following  articles  : — petroleum,  cigarette  paper,  matches,  alcohol, 
and  playing  cards.  All  this  is  on  condition  that  the  same  treatment  be  applied 
simultaneously  and  without  distinction  to  the  imports  from  other  countries. 
In  so  far  as  there  is  a  question  of  the  importation  of  articles  which  are  the 
object  of  monopolies,  the  administration  of  such  monopolies  is  bound  to 
procure  goods  of  Italian  origin,  according  to  a  percentage  based  on  the  annual 
importation  of  these  goods  provided  that  the  price  offered  for  the  supply  of 
such  monopoly  goods  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  state  of  the  market  at 
the  moment  of  purchase,  taking  into  consideration  the  qualities  of  the  goods  to 
be  supplied  and  the  average  price  ruling  during  the  three  years  preceding  that 
in  which  war  was  declared  for  similar  qualities.  It  is  further  understood  that, 
should  Turkey,  instead  of  establishing  new  monopolies  on  the  five  articles 
mentioned  above,  decide  to  levy  consumption  surtaxes  on  them,  such  surtaxes 
shall  be  imposed  in  the  same  degree  on  the  similar  products  of  Turkey  and  all 
other  nations. 

ABTICLK  X. — The  Italian  Government  undertakes  to  pay  annually  to  the 
Caisse  of  the  Public  Debt,  on  account  of  the  Imperial  Government,  a  sum 
corresponding  to  the  average  of  the  sums  which,  in  each  of  the  three  years 
preceding  that  of  the  declaration  of  war,  had  been  assigned  to  the  service  of 
the  Public  Debt  out  of  the  receipts  of  the  two  provinces.  The  amount  of  the 
said  annuity  shall  be  determined  in  agreement  by  two  Commissioners  appointed 
one  by  the  Eoyal  Government  and  the  other  by  the  Imperial  Government.  In 
case  of  disagreement  the  decision  shall  be  referred  to  an  arbitral  Court 
composed  of  the  said  Commissioners  and  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  agree- 
ment between  the  two  parties.  Should  no  agreement  be  reached  on  this  point 
each  party  shall  designate  a  different  Power,  and  the  choice  of  arbitrator  shall 
be  made  jointly  by  the  Powers  thus  selected.  The  Boyal  Government  and  the 
Administration  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt,  iby  the  intermediary  of  the 
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Imperial  Government,  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  the  institution  for  the 
above-mentioned  annuity  of  a  corresponding  sum  capitalised  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent. 

As  regards  the  foregoing  paragraph,  the  Eoyal  Government  declares  that  it 
recognises  at  once  that  the  annuity  cannot  be  less  than  the  sum  of  2,000,000 
Italian  lire,  and  is  ready  to  pay  to  the  Administration  of  the  Public  Debt  the 
corresponding  capitalised  sum  directly  a  demand  is  made  for  it. 

With  their  fleet  set  free  the   Turks   were   placed   in   a   far 
better  position  both  as  regards  attack  and  defence  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  they  not  come  to  terms  with  Italy.     But 
I  very  much  fear  the  release  came  too  late,  since  it  cannot  be  said 
that  so  far  they  have  made  the  most  of  their  opportunity.     It 
may  be,  that  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  the   Turks  will  yet 
retrieve  the  losses  they  have  sustained ;  but  even  assuming  this 
to  be  done,  the  position  in  the  Near  East  can  never  revert  to 
anything  like  the  status  qiw  ante.     Turkey  has  never  before  had 
to  face  so  determined  and  so  well-disciplined  a  foe,  nor  has  she 
been  called  upon  to  meet  so  large  and  so  united  an  army,  and  in 
the  circumstances  attending  the  position  she   keenly  feels  the 
strain.    Nevertheless,  in  their  commander-in-chief,  Nazim  Pasha, 
the  Turkish  army  possesses  a  general  fearless,  skilful  and  patriotic. 
Nor  is  he  any  stranger  to  battle-fields.     Before  now  he  has  pulled 
the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  Sultan,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  do  so  again. 

Intervention  is  again  in  the  air,  and  it  is  said  that  no  time  will 
be  lost  by  the  Powers  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close, 
but  if  the  Balkan  States  would  not  listen  to  the  Powers  before 
making  war,  is  it  likely,  if  their  successes  continue,  that  they  will 
do  so  in  the  hour  of  victory  ?    Intervention,  I  fear,  will  have  to 
be  postponed  till  the  Turks  have  placed  a  few  battles  to  their 
credit.     When  the  belligerents  are  on  more  equal  terms  will  be  the 
time  for  the  Powers  to  come  forward.     There  is  no  doubt  they 
are  all  agreed  that  peace  must  be  restored,  and  restored  with- 
out delay,  but  the  situation  and   the  atmosphere  are  changed. 
Austria-Hungary  and  Bussia  have  special  interests  in  the  Balkans, 
and   these  interests   may   clash  with  the  terms  desired  by  the 
allies.     Therein  lies  the  danger  of  a  Balkan  victory,  whereas  if 
Turkey  should  defeat  the  allies,  no  matter  with  what  sacrifice  to 
herself,  the  prospects  of  peace  would  be  far  more,  satisfactory. 
As   for  ourselves,  we  are  neutral,  and  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  our  attitude  of  neutrality  should  be  disturbed  by  statements  on 
public  platforms  made  by  responsible  Ministers.     We  may  have 
our  sympathies   on   religious   or  on  moral   grounds,  but  those 
sympathies  at  the  present   juncture  had  better  be  suppressed 
unless  it  is  sought  to  compromise  this  country  with  one  or  other 
combatant. 
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THE  NEW   GERMAN  AMBASSADOR 

For  once,  at  any  rate,  England  and  Germany  have  been  in  the 
closest  relations.  I  allude  to  the  endeavours  that  each  Power 
made  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  the  Near  East.  These 
close  relations  still  continue,  and  happily  for  both  countries  there 
are  not  wanting  signs  that  the  days  of  friction  are  drawing  to  an 
end.  The  new  German  Ambassador  may  therefore  be  said  to  be 
arriving  at  a  singularly  opportune  time.  Personally  I  have  no 
acquaintance  with  Prince  Lichnowsky,  but  from  what  I  hear  and 
what  I  read,  no  better  choice  could  have  been  made.  The  late 
Baron  Marschall's  appointment  was  heralded  by  statements  that 
the  moment  was  ripe  for  sending  to  this  country  Germany's 
strongest  diplomatist.  Immediately  rumours  gained  currency  in 
anti-German  circles  that  the  new  ambassador  was  bent  on 
weakening  our  ententes  with  France  and  Russia.  Of  course, 
there  was  not  an  iota  of  truth  in  the  reports,  but  they  did  not 
assist  Baron  Marschall  during  his  early  days  of  residence  here. 
No  such  reports  have  been  circulated  about  Prince  Lichnowsky ; 
indeed,  no  exception  whatever  has  been  taken  to  his  appointment, 
nor  has  any  statement  been  made  that  he  comes  with  a  mission. 
All  that  is  to  the  good;  it  shows  that  the  anti-German  feeling 
is  dying  down  and  matters  on  both  sides  are  returning  to  their 
normal  conditions. 

It  is  said  that  Prince  Lichnowsky  was  a  pupil  of  Prince  Billow. 
That  will  do  him  no  harm  here  where  Prince  Billow  was  always 
held  in  high  esteem.  Again,  the  new  ambassador  was  at  one 
time  military  attache  at  the  German  Embassy  in  London,  another 
point  in  his  favour.  He  also  possesses,  at  least  so  I  am  told, 
great  social  qualities.  Altogether  he  sounds  a  delightful  person- 
ality. That  he  will  meet  with  a  warm  welcome  in  England  may 
be  taken  for  granted.  Moreover,  from  the  expressions  of  opinion 
he  has  given  on  occasions  for  publication  he  cherishes  the  most 
friendly  feelings  towards  this  country. 

Let  me  recall  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  article  contributed 
by  him  to  the  series  that  appeared  in  the  Nord  und  Slid  on  the 
subject  of  Anglo-German  relations.  It  ran  thus  :— 

In  order  to  see  and  think  clearly,  one  must  really  put  three 
questions.  In  the  first  place,  has  an  antagonism  arisen 
between  us  through  our  development  and  the  distribution  of 
our  strength,  as  well  as  through  general  political  causes,  which 
stand  apart  from  the  working  of  the  single  cause,  and  does  a 
complete  removal  of  these  causes  of  hostility  appear  possible 
without  any  sacrifice  of  vital  interests  ?  I  should  like  to 
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answer  this  question  with  yes.  Second  question  :  Must  this 
hostility  lead  to  war,  and  is  a  violent  solution  in  the  interest 
of  either  of  the  two  Powers  ?  I  answer  unreservedly  no. 
Third  question :  Can  then  a  modus  vivendi  be  found  which 
excludes  on  the  one  hand  war,  and  on  the  other  any  injury 
of  our  material  aims  and  objects,  and  can  an  understanding 
founded  on  respect  and  confidence  be  made  possible  in  spite 
of  certain  susceptibilities  ?  I  think  so. 

Again  I  should  like  to  quote  in  part  the  interview  he  gave  to  a 
representative  of  the  Morning  Post  in  Berlin  on  October  18  : — 

I  am  not  undertaking  a  solution  of  definite  problems, 
but  consider  it  to  be  my  task,  speaking  generally,  to  bring 
the  relations  of  the  two  countries  into  as  friendly  a  form  as 
possible.  Starting  from  the  principle,  la  politique  est  I'art 
des  choses  possibles,  I  shall,  of  course,  have  to  reckon  with  the 
feeling  unfortunately  prevalent  in  a  large  section  of  the 
English  people — the  feeling  based  on  the  mistaken  belief  that 
there  must  be  embittered  antagonism  between  England  and 
Germany.  Now,  I  only  admit  the  existence,  perhaps  even 
the  necessity,  of  a  friendly  rivalry  between  the  two  nations,  a 
rivalry  which  extends  beyond  shipbuilding  to  every  domain. 
The  English  people  must  get  rid  of  the  hypnotic  notion  that 
we  are  building  our  fleet  in  defiance  of  them  and  to  their 
danger.  They  must  recognise  that  our  Navy  is  of  the  same 
economic  necessity  for  us  as  is  the  construction  of  our  railways 
and  our  harbours,  that  all  this  is  only  the  expression  and  out- 
come of  our  economic  development,  with  which  we  do  not 
wish  to  obstruct  anybody's  path.  The  English  should  not 
always  stare  at  the  North  Sea  and  anticipate  from  there  the 
approach  of  the  German  enemy.  The  idea  of  attacking 
England  does  not  enter  our  minds,  and  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  make  this  clear  to  the  people  of  England.  I  hope 
that  the  great  newspapers  of  Germany  and  England  will 
support  me  in  this  endeavour,  and  the  cordial  messages  that 
I  have  received  from  both  sides  of  the  North  Sea  on  my 
appointment  give  me  confidence  that  such  will  be  the  case. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  emphasise  the  fact  that, 
desirous  as  we  are  that  the  tension  between  us  and  England 
shall  not  be  increased,  and  much  as  we  wish  to  awaken 
confidence  towards  us  in  England,  we  must  never  forget  our 
dignity  or  in  unmanly  manner  woo  England's  favour.  In 
my  opinion,  the  kernel  of  the  problem  of  Anglo-German 
relations  is  to  find  a  right  middle  way.  .  .  .  My  object  is 
not  to  find  a  settlement  for  all  the  great  questions  between 
England  and  Germany,  but  to  restore  harmony  in  each  indi- 
vidual case,  and  I  believe  that  the  goal  will  be  reached  "  if 
we  proceed  step  by  step." 

Prince  Lichnowsky,  according  to  a  Keuter  telegram  appearing 
in  the  Times,  comes  to  London  without  any  policy  except  that 
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of  arriving  at  a  reasonable  settlement  of  all  questions  on  their 
merits.  He  recognises  that  the  great  question  is  the  naval  issue. 
He  fails  to  see  why  people  in  Great  Britain  should  apprehend 
danger  from  the  German  Fleet  when  their  own  was  so  much 
stronger.  Germany  knows  that  for  Great  Britain  it  is  a  vital 
necessity  that  the  British  Fleet  should  be  stronger  than  any 
other.  Nobody  in  Germany  disputes  that  or  proposes  to  build  a 
fleet  equal  to  the  British.  That  would  be  absurd.  In  regard 
to  a  naval  understanding  between  the  two  countries,  Prince 
Lichnowsky  admits  he  has  not  studied  the  technical  side  of  the 
question,  and  does  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  to  frame  an 
agreement  for  limitation  which  would  satisfy  both  parties.  The 
difficulty  is  obviously  great.  That  is  a  matter,  however,  for  the 
two  Admiralties  and  the  two  Governments  to  settle,  and  cannot 
form  part  of  the  personal  programme  of  a  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative. 

These  views  explain  the  new  German  ambassador  better  than 
any  words  of  mine  can.  It  is  obvious  he  comes  with  the  very 
best  intentions,  those  of  promoting  better  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  And  it  goes  without  saying  he  will  be  met  on 
this  side  with  every  encouragement. 

THE  GERMAN  NAVY 

On  the  subject  of  the  German  Navy  an  interesting  and 
informing  article  from  the  pen  of  Commodore  W.  H.  Beehler, 
U.S.N.  retired,  appears  in  the  July  number  of  the  Century. 
Commodore  Beehler  was  at  one  time  naval  attache  at  Berlin, 
and  so  speaks  with  an  inside  knowledge  not  given  to  most  writers 
who  from  time  to  time  give  us  their  views  on  German  naval 
matters.  The  German  Navy,  he  tells  us  in  his  opening  remarks, 
is  not  recruited  from  the  unemployed,  but  from  all  classes  of 
people,  including  the  nobility:  "  Hence  the  crews  of  German  naval 
vessels  are  made  up  of  the  best  citizens,  who  must  serve  without 
pay."  After  showing  in  detail  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  German  Navy  and  the  merchant  marine,  the  writer  proceeds 
to  describe  the  great  interest  taken  by  the  German  Emperor  in 
all  that  pertains  to  his  navy. 

Touching  on  the  question  of  Germany's  commercial  policy  he 
says :  "  The  Emperor  desires  a  navy  as  thoroughly  efficient  and 
formidable  as  the  German  armies.  All  the  military  service  laws 
apply  to  the  navy,  but  his  real  object  is  to  promote  commercial 
interests.  He  is  much  more  a  '  trade  lord '  than  a  '  war  lord.' 
He  does  not  want  war,  but  by  being  well  prepared  Germany  has 
had  no  war  since  she  became  an  Empire.  The  development  of 
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the  German  merchant  marine  and  shipbuilding  industries  has 
been  the  goal  of  her  naval  policy.  Commercial  competition  will 
cause  jealousies,  but  as  war  will  injure  commerce  more  than 
anything  else  it  is  Germany's  paramount  policy  to  avoid  war." 

A  visit  to  the  famous  Krupp  works  is  followed  by  an  interview 
with  the  Emperor  himself,  in  the  course  of  which  the  writer 
emphasises  the  kindly  manner  in  which  he  was  received  and  the 
interest  taken  by  the  Emperor  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
Dealing  with  the  question  of  disarmament  he  says :  "  Many 
believe  the  Germans  are  opposed  to  international  peace,  whereas 
no  people  favour  it  more  than  the  Germans,  who  most  diligently 
strive  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  maintain  peace,  by  being  more 
powerful  than  those  who  would  disturb  it.  Germany  believes  in 
strong  armaments.  Her  compulsory  military  and  naval  service 
has  promoted  the  enormous  German  development  by  imparting 
enterprise  and  thrift  to  the  people."  Some  idea  of  the  growth 
of  German  shipbuilding  may  be  obtained  from  the  statement 
that  in  1899  Germany  had  three  large  shipbuilding  yards.  In 
less  than  four  years  these  yards  had  trebled  in  capacity  and 
fourteen  additional  shipyards,  where  large  ships  are  now  built, 
were  established.  The  article  contains  a  full  description  of  the 
German  Navy  in  1912,  and  the  author  concludes  his  most 
interesting  account  of  the  statement  thus  : — 

The  personnel  of  the  German  Navy  is  trained  constantly  for  immediate  war 
service,  and  ships  not  actually  cruising  are  kept  in  reserve,  so  that  trained  men 
in  business  may  at  any  time  be  summoned  by  telegraph  and  immediately 
repair  to  their  designated  stations  in  forming  the  crews  of  such  reserve  ships. 

This  article  gives  the  best  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
German  Navy  and  the  German  merchant  marine  that  has  yet  been 
published  in  popular  form.  It  is  evident  that  Germany  intends 
to  have  a  strong  navy,  and  a  navy  able  to  give  a  good  account 
of  itself  should  occasion  require.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the 
German  Navy  is  not  being -constructed  for  attacking  purposes,  but 
for  purposes  of  defence.  Our  policy  is  not  to  cavil  at  what  a 
foreign  and  friendly  Power  is  doing,  but  to  set  our  own  house  in 
order,  to  see  that  whenever  the  time  comes,  and  in  whatever  sea, 
the  British  Navy  is  ready  and  able  to  hold  its  own  against  any 
combination  that  may  be  brought  against  it. 

Quite  recently  a  number  of  Labour  members  of  Parliament 
have  been  visiting  Germany,  and  it  may  be  taken  that  the 
Peace  Manifesto  signed  by  the  110  Social  Democratic  members 
of  the  German  Beichstag  and  the  41  Labour  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  one  of  the  results  of  that  visit.  Let  me 
give  an  extract. 
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The  workmen  of  Germany  do  not  entertain  any  hostile 
feelings  for  England,  nor  do  English  workmen  for  Germany. 
Most  determinedly  they  stand  against  all  those  who  incite 
to  war  in  both  countries.  They  do  not  demand  an  increase 
in  the  capitalistic  competition  in  armaments,  but  its  aboli- 
tion; not  an  incitement  to  war,  but  to  a  mutual  under- 
standing between  both  nations.  A  war  between  England 
and  Germany  would  lead  to  such  a  catastrophe  as  history 
has  never  yet  seen.  All  those  who  cause  such  a  danger 
commit  an  infamous  crime  on  humanity.  The  possibility  of 
preventing  this  catastrophe  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  working 
classes  of  both  our  countries.  We,  as  representatives  of  the 
organised  class-conscious  workmen  in  both  countries,  there- 
fore urge  the  whole  body  of  workmen  both  in  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  to  join  our  organisations  to  prevent  civilisation 
and  culture  being  pulled  down  into  the  abyss  and  numberless 
human  lives  annihilated. 

I  am  afraid  our  Labour  friends  do  not  fully  grasp  the  situa- 
tion. Everyone  knows  that  war  between  Germany  and  ourselves 
would  be  not  only  a  disaster  but  a  crime ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
an  unarmed  nation  invites  attack.  No  nation  knows  this  better 
than  Germany.  It  is  the  fact  that  Germany  is  well  armed  that 
enables  her  to  play  the  great  part  she  has  played  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  in  maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe. 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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SOME    PROBLEMS    OF   LONDON 
GOVERNMENT 

BY  CAPTAIN  H.  M.  JESSEL,  M.P. 

(Chairman  of  Council  of  the  London  Municipal  Society] 

AT  the  forthcoming  Triennial  Borough  Council  Elections 
public  attention  will  be  directed  to  several  important  problems 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  The  prime 
question  at  issue  is  its  municipal  administration,  upon  which 
a  determined  attack  is  being  made  by  the  Progressive  Party. 
Indeed,  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution  of  London  by  London 
Kadicals  would  seem  to  be  the  necessary  sequel  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Imperial  Constitution  by  the  Radical  Party  as  a  whole. 
In  order  to  appreciate  the  present  position  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  shortly  the  history  of  this  question. 

For  sixty  years  Municipal  London  has  been  administered  by  a 
system  of  Dual  Government — a  central  body  for  the  large  common 
duties  which  can  best  be  done  by  a  central  body,  and  local 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  those  important 
duties  which  are  best  performed  by  local  men  with  a  knowledge 
of  local  needs.  In  1899  Mr.  Balfour  brought  in  and  passed 
through  Parliament  an  Act  enlarging  and  consolidating  the  duties 
and  reducing  the  numbers  of  London  local  authorities  from  127 
vestries,  etc.,  to  28  Borough  Councils,  which  are  now  composed 
of  1,362  councillors  and  227  aldermen — a  total  of  1,589  in  place  of 
4,732  elected  and  581  ex-officio  members.  As  a  Municipal 
Keformer  I  venture  to  claim  that  the  effect  of  this  legislation  has 
been  very  successful.  A  better  class  of  men  have  been  attracted 
to  municipal  work  by  the  enhanced  dignity  and  status  of  the 
Borough  Councils,  and  both  from  a  civic  and  social  point  of  view 
the  local  life  of  London  has  been  improved  by  the  creation  of 
these  new  authorities. 

The  initial  error  of  Progressives  is  that  they  fail  to  appreciate 
the  greatness  of  London.  As  successive  Royal  Commissioners 
have  pointed  out,  London  is  really  a  province  containing  many 
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towns.  Let  me  for  a  moment  compare  some  of  the  London 
Boroughs  with  provincial  towns,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
rateable  value  and  of  population.  In  point  of  rateable  value 
the  City  of  Westminster  stands  first  with  a  rate  of  nearly 
6£  millions ;  Glasgow  second,  nearly  6  millions ;  the  City  of 
London  third,  slightly  over  5^  millions ;  then  in  close  proximity 
follow  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Birmingham  ;  Edinburgh  with 
£3,340,000;  Kensington  nearly  2£  millions  ;  Marylebone,  Lambeth 
and  Islington  each  approximately  2  millions  apiece ;  then  Bristol 
and  Sheffield  and  St.  Pancras,  rateable  value  about  If  millions. 
Paddington  and  Stepney  come  twentieth  on  the  list  of  large  towns, 
with  over  1£  millions  each  rateable  value.  As  regards  population, 
the  largest  is  Islington,  327,000  ;  followed  closely  by  Wandsworth, 
311,000,  which  is  almost  the  same  size  as  Edinburgh,  and  is 
larger  than  either  Newcastle-on-Tyne  or  Bradford.  One  must  not 
forget  that  these  figures  give  only  the  night-population,  and  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  nearly  2  million  people  come  into 
London  every  day,  and  that  municipal  provision  has  to  be  made 
for  that  day-population.  The  influx  of  day-population  is  far 
larger  in  London  than  in  any  of  the  provincial  boroughs. 

From  the  important  standpoint  of  finance— I  mean  from  the 
expenditure  of  the  bodies  with  which  we  have  to  deal — I  find  that 
nearly  5  millions  are  annually  spent  by  the  London  Boroughs,  of 
which  2£  millions  come  out  of  the  rates ;  and  that  this  debt 
amounts  to  13  millions.  Then,  again,  note  the  importance  of 
these  duties.  How  closely  these  affect  the  lives  and  avocations 
of  the  citizens.  Their  duties  are  mainly  concerned  with  the 
vital  matter  of  the  public  health.  London  can  favourably 
compare  with  any  city  in  the  Empire.  The  mean  annual 
death-rate  has  been  reduced  from  158  per  10,000  of  population 
in  1906,  to  150  in  1911.  In  this  connection  I  might  point  out 
that  the  Municipal  Reformers  are  in  a  majority  on  24  out  of 
the  28  Boroughs.  These  statistics  are  a  complete  answer  to  the 
ridiculous  charge  put  forward  by  the  Progressives — "Vote  for 
the  Moderates  and  the  big  hearse  " — a  charge  only  paralleled  by 
the  "frigid  and  calculated  lie"  of  Chinese  Slavery.  The  saving 
of  life  effected  by  the  reduction  of  death-rate  since  1907  has  been 
put  into  monetary  figures.  A  life  is  valued  at  £400.  The 
reduced  death-rate  since  1907  has  added  10  millions  to  the  life 
value  of  London's  citizens.  Ten  millions  saved  ! 

Other  duties  the  Boroughs  are  called  on  to  perform  are  local 
drainage  and  dust  collection,  the  lighting,  cleansing,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  carriageways  and  the  footways ;  and  I  venture,  in 
all  confidence,  to  claim  that  London  is  far  better  served  in  these 
particulars  than  any  other  town,  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
pn  the  Continent  of  Europe.  These  figures  and  facts  show  what 
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important  bodies  the  London  Borough  Councils  are,  and  what  a 
large  part  they  play  in  the  sphere  of  London  administration. 

The  London  Government  Act  of  1899  has  not  only  improved 
administration,  but  in  every  Borough  there  has  been  a  quickening 
of  local  patriotism.  Moreover,  the  Boroughs  have  carried  out 
their  duties  on  a  business-like  and  economical  basis.  In  fact, 
the  only  time  in  which  they  showed  a  lapse  into  the  paths  of 
Progressive  wastrelism  was  during  the  period  of  1904-6,  when 
the  Progressives  were  in  the  majority  on  half  the  Councils. 
During  that  period  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  rates  and 
capital  liabilities  of  the  Progressive  Councils  as  compared  with 
those  Boroughs  under  Municipal  Beform  rule.  Since  1906,  when 
Progressivism  was  routed  both  from  the  County  Council  and  the 
Borough  Councils,  in  spite  of  the  naturally  increased  demands 
of  the  people  and  the  higher  cost  of  living,  there  has  been  a 
substantial  reduction  both  in  the  rates  and  in  capital  liabilities. 

NET  BATE  FOE  BOROUGH  COUNCIL  EXPENDITURE. 

1906-7  (Progressive)         .         .         .         .         .         .     \l\d. 

1911-12  (Municipal  Eeform) 16fd. 

BOROUGH  COUNCIL  DEBT  FALLING  ON  BATES. 

1906-7  (Progressive) :  over  8  millions. 
1910-11  (Municipal  Beform) :  under  7  millions. 
A  decrease  of  1£  millions. 

The  Municipal  Eeform  Party  in  1906  promised  to  "  call  a 
halt "  to  the  rising  expenditure  and  debt,  and  this  they  have  done 
under  very  difficult  circumstances,  considering  the  burdens  laid 
upon  the  local  authorities  throughout  the  country  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  We  are  very  proud  of  having  fulfilled  our  pledge 
to  the  electors  to  reduce  the  rates  and  debt  of  the  borough 
councils.  So  much  for  the  work  of  these  local  councils. 

What  is  the  Progressive-Socialist  attitude  ?  Last  July  a 
letter  was  sent  out  by  a  highly-placed  personage — an  eminent 
Badical-Progressive,  Lord  Carrington,  pointing  out  that  London 
government  was  expensive,  and  stating  that  a  Progressive  victory 
would  ensure  a  Bill  being  introduced  that  would  bring  London 
into  line  with  other  municipalities.  This,  translated  into  plainer 
language  by  Sir  John  Benn  in  his  address  last  May  at  the 
Queen's  Hall  and  his  more  recent  speeches  at  the  National 
Liberal  and  City  Liberal  Clubs,  means  the  destruction  of  the 
borough  councils  and  the  wiping  out  of  the  City  of  London. 
To  justify  so  retrograde  a  policy  the  Progressive  leader  makes 
what  I  regard  as  a  most  unfair  onslaught  on  the  Cities  of  London 
and  Westminster  on  account  of  their  high  rateable  value.  Surely 
anything  that  increases  the  rateable  value  of  those  central  areas 
is  for  the  benefit  pf  Jjondon  as  a  whole.  What  is  the 
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charge  he  brings  against  the  City  of  London  and  the  City  of 
Westminster?  Let  me  quote  from  his  speech  at  the  Queen's 
Hall  on  May  16th  last.  He  says  :  "  If  these  two  wealthy  cities 
did  their  duty  to  their  poorer  brethren,  if  they  paid  their  scot  and 
lot  as  the  citizens  of  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  do,  they  would 
have  to  disgorge  straight  away  £600,000  a  year  in  order  to  assist 
you  men  and  women  to  live  in  the  other  parts  of  London."  In  a 
word,  he  alleges  that  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster  are 
rich,  selfish  corporations,  which  do  not  contribute  towards  the 
cost  of  municipal  work  in  the  rest  of  London. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  City  of  Westminster  alone  pays  no 
less  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  each  year  towards 
the  cost  of  municipal  services  in  the  poorer  parts  of  London. 
The  three  items  composing  this  sum  are  as  follows:  Equal- 
isation Fund,  £123,000  a  year ;  Common  Poor  Fund,  £135,000  a 
year ;  elementary  education  in  other  boroughs,  £387,000  a  year. 
The  City  of  London  makes  a  like  contribution  towards  the  cost 
of  municipal  work  in  other  Boroughs.  Therefore,  taking  the  two 
contributions  together,  it  will  be  found  that  the  City  of  London 
and  the  City  of  Westminster  give  to  the  rest  of  London,  not 
merely  the  £600,000  which  Sir  John  Benn  claims  they  ought 
to  give,  but  a  million  and  a  half — more  than  double  that  sum. 

Sir  John  Benn  desires  that  the  government  of  London  shall 
be  carried  on  on  the  same  system  as  in  Birmingham.  In  the 
first  place,  he  asks  that  we  shall  have  one  "  flat  "  rate  in  London. 
He  stated  at  the  City  Liberal  Club  on  October  14,  that  if 
we  went  to  Birmingham  we  should  find  that  "  there  they  have  a 
flat  rate  for  the  whole  city.  '  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens '  is 
the  motto  in  that  city."  Now  Birmingham  has  not  a  flat  rate. 
There  are  different  rates  levied  in  Birmingham.  And  if  he  had 
consulted  the  Local  Government  returns  he  would  have  found 
that  many  of  our  great  cities  have  different  rates  in  the  various 
parishes  which  constitute  them.  Another  point  he  makes  is 
this :  let  us  imitate  Birmingham  and  do  our  municipal  work  in 
London  at  the  same  cost  as  in  Birmingham.  But  in  Birmingham 
the  rates  are  8s.  6d.  in  the  £,  as  against  an  average  rate  of  7s.  6d.  in 
London.  Does  the  Progressive  leader  propose  that  we  should 
raise  the  rates  of  London  to  8s.  6d.  in  the  £  in  order  to  imitate 
Birmingham?  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  rates  levied 
to  provide  the  cost  of  the  government  of  London  are  far  lower 
than  the  rates  of  the  great  provincial  cities  of  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Sheffield  and  Birmingham.  Moreover,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  increase  in  the  rates  of  the  provincial 
towns  has  been  far  more  rapid  than  in  London.  For  instance, 
the  rates  of  Birmingham  have  increased  6d,  since  1909  as  against 
Id.  increase  in  London. 
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What  Sir  John  Benn  really  wants  is  one  municipality  for  the 
whole  of  London.  Naturally,  in  advocating  a  scheme  of  the  kind, 
he  is  afraid  of  offending  the  powerful  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils,  and  when  he  has  virulently  attacked  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  he  finishes  up  by  stating  that  he  has  no  desire 
or  intention  to  belittle  the  Boroughs  or  to  deprive  them  of  their 
powers  or  duties.  Surely  is  this  not  facing  both  ways?  What 
the  real  fate  of  the  London  Borough  Councils  is  to  be  we  can 
judge  from  Sir  John  Benn's  own  speech  in  May  last,  when  he 
said  :  "I  say  without  hesitation  we  can  save  and  rebuild  London 
if  we  accept  the  noble  Bill  of  1884,  devised  by  Sir  William 
Harcourt.  If  you  ask  me  what  the  Progressives  want,  I  will 
read  you  the  preamble  of  the  Bill." 

Now  what  did  that  Bill  propose  to  do  ?  It  proposed  to  set 
up  "  a  single  municipality  for  the  whole  of  London,  which  was  to 
absorb  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  take  over  all  the 
powers  of  the  existing  Vestries  and  District  Boards."  The  central 
principle  of  the  measure  was  to  apply  to  London  "  the  cardinal 
principle  of  absolute  control,  through  one  directly- elected  authority, 
of  all  administration  and  of  all  expenditure."  That  is  a  description 
of  the  Bill  by  a  prominent  Progressive  who  was  Vice- Chairman  of 
the  L.C.C  in  its  early  days.  Sir  William  Harcourt's  one  Munici- 
pality scheme,  which  Sir  John  Benn  now  advocates,  included  a 
clause  giving  the  central  body  power,  if  it  liked,  to  delegate  some 
of  its  duties  to  district  councils.  That  is  all  the  power  and 
dignity  which  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  will  get  under 
the  scheme  as  revived  by  Sir  John  Benn.  The  Progressive 
wrecking  of  the  existing  dual  system  is  not  reform,  it  is  sheer 
destruction  of  excellent  machinery. 

Apart  from  the  Progressive  attack  on  the  system  of  London 
Government,  a  second  proposal  dealing  with  London  finance  is 
put  forward,  namely,  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values.  "  I  am 
bound  to  say,"  observed  Sir  John  Benn,  "  that  my  duty  here  as 
Progressive  Leader  is  to  revive  and  commend  to  you  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  authoritative  planks  in  the  Progressive  plat- 
form." It  is  an  old  and  discredited  Progressive  "  election " 
cry — a  promise  made  at  every  London  Municipal  Election  during 
the  past  eighteen  years.  Often  have  the  Progressives  won 
elections,  but  nothing  have  they  done.  I  remember  that  at 
the  last  Borough  Council  Elections,  when  the  "  People's  Budget " 
was  under  discussion,  that  the  Progressive  Party  circulated  a 
leaflet  in  London  in  which  they  claimed  the  ratepayer's  support 
on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  going  to  tax  Land 
Values  and  give  half  of  the  proceeds  of  that  tax  to  London. 
But  what  did  he  do  ?  He  taxed  Land  Values,  but  annexed  the 
proceeds  of  the  tax  for  Imperial  purposes.  Having  secured  the 
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support  of  the  Progressives,  he  threw  them  over  and  left  London 
in  the  lurch.  Yet  no  word  of  protest  was  heard  from  the  Pro- 
gressive Party.  Now  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  land  taxes, 
the  Radical  Party,  or  some  of  them,  seem  about  to  embark  on 
another  land  taxation  campaign.  However,  there  are  divided 
counsels  in  the  Eadical  Party  and  the  Single  Tax  Party,  with 
their  Progressive  and  American  allies,  are  once  more  destined  to 
be  disappointed  of  authoritative  Liberal  support.  The  taxation  of 
Site  Values  is  not  viewed  with  favour  by  a  great  mass  of  Liberal 
opinion,  but  a  Progressive  victory  in  London  would  be  taken  as  a 
mandate  for  fresh  land  taxes. 

The  Progressives  are  promising  to  relieve  the  ratepayers 
of  London  by  throwing  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  Education, 
Poor  Law,  Main  Eoads,  &c.,  upon  the  National  Exchequer, 
and  to  raise  the  money  for  the  National  Exchequer  by  a 
tax  levied  upon  Site  Values.  But  the  proposal  affords  not  the 
slightest  relief  to  the  London  ratepayers  as  a  whole.  All 
that  the  Progressives  suggest  is  that  the  occupier  of  a  house, 
that  is  to  say  the  present  ratepayer,  shall  pay  the  present 
amount  of  his  rates  in  this  new  way — about  one  half  of  the 
rates  to  be  paid  on  the  present  assessment ;  the  other  half 
to  be  paid  on  an  assessment  to  be  called  "  site  value."  Now 
merely  to  call  a  rate  by  a  new  name  is  no  relief  to  the  rate- 
payer. To  arrange  that  the  National  Exchequer  is  to  bear  half 
the  cost  of  London  Municipal  Services,  but  that  the  National 
Exchequer  is  to  collect  that  cost  from  the  London  ratepayer,  and 
to  say  that  the  ratepayer  is  thereby  relieved,  is  a  piece  of  nonsense 
that  one  would  not  expect  to  find  outside  the  covers  of  that  well- 
known  book — '  Alice  in  Wonderland.' 

That  the  present  ratepayers  will  have  to  pay  the  new  site 
value  rate  is  clear  from  the  words  of  leading  exponents  of  the 
new  land  taxes.  Mr.  E.  P.  Trevelyan,  M.P.,  now  a  member  of 
the  Government,  said  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Urban 
Site  Values  Eating  Bill :  "  Our  proposal  is  that  the  present  rate- 
payer shall  pay  the  rate.  The  same  person  will  pay  the  new  rate 
as  pays  the  old  one."  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood,  M.P.,  a  leading 
advocate  of  land  taxation,  tells  us  that  "  the  taxation  of  land  values 
will  be  a  substitute  for  the  present  rates.  The  same  sum  total  of 
rates  will  be  raised  from  owners  and  occupiers  of  property  in  any 
locality:  the  same  person  will  pay."  Mr.  Hemmerde,  K.C.,  M.P., 
speaking  at  the  great  Conference  of  Land  Taxers  a  fortnight 
ago,  stated  that  the  occupier  would  have  to  pay.  There- 
fore, it  is  mere  bluff  on  the  part  of  Sir  John  Benn  and  the 
Progressive  Party  to  say  that  the  taxation  of  site  values  will 
relieve  London  ratepayers.  A  further  point  urged  in  connection 
with  this  taxation  of  site  values  is  that  it  will  take  the  burden 
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of  the  rates  off  the  backs  of  industries.  That  is  incorrect, 
Mr.  Haward,  the  Comptroller  of  the  L.C.C.,  and  a  leading  expert 
in  local  taxation,  has  quite  recently  made  a  report  upon  the 
subject  of  the  taxation  of  site  values.  He  states  :  "  All  persons 
who  require  a  relatively  large  amount  of  land  for  private  or 
commercial  purposes  would  be  more  heavily  charged."  ..."  The 
pressure  of  the  new  land  taxation  upon  the  industries  carried  on 
in  the  central  districts  of  great  towns  would  be  increased."  So 
far  from  the  taxation  of  site  values  affording  any  relief  to  London 
industries,  it  would  increase  the  burden  upon  them. 

It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  land  stands  in  the  way  of  better 
housing.  Therefore,  tax  land,  and  you  will  get  cheaper  housing. 
That  is  a  fallacy.  The  L.C.C.  have  recently  issued  figures  of  the 
cost  of  the  housing  on  the  Old  Oak  Common  Estate.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  let  a  three-roomed  cottage  at  7s.  a  week.  Of  this,  only 
2%d.  is  for  the  cost  of  land.  It  is  not  the  cost  of  land  which 
makes  housing  dear,  it  is  the  high  rate  of  interest  which  must 
be  paid  for  borrowed  money.  Out  of  the  7s.,  no  less  than  2s.  IQd. 
goes  to  defray  interest.  If  the  money  could  have  been  borrowed 
at  1  per  cent,  less  interest,  that  would  have  meant  9d.  a  week  off 
the  rent.  Local  authorities  cannot  borrow  money  now  at  so 
cheap  a  rate  of  interest  as  they  were  able  to  do  years  ago.  The 
Progressive  Party,  by  their  extravagant  borrowings,  have  helped 
to  raise  the  rate  of  interest  against  the  municipalities ;  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  excessive  borrowings  that  the  housing  of  the 
poor  in  London  has  become  more  costly. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  this  new  land  taxation  proposal 
with  which  I  should  like  to  deal,  but  space  will  not  allow  any 
further  detailed  examination. 

I  should  like,  however,  to  refer  to  the  question  of  London 
traffic.  With  the  astounding  increase  of  motor  traffic  in  London, 
and  especially  of  motor-buses  and  tramcars,  the  position  has 
become  intolerable.  The  streets  are  congested,  property  is 
damaged,  residential  roads  are  worn  out,  and  the  lives  of  the 
public  are  endangered.  Why?  Simply  because  the  Govern- 
ment refuse  to  appoint  a  Traffic  Board  for  London,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1905.  It  is  almost  beyond 
belief  that  in  this  the  greatest  city  of  the  world  there  is  not  a 
single  authority  or  body  of  persons  with  power  to  regulate  and 
control  its  stupendous  traffic.  The  Municipal  Reform  Party 
twice  approached  the  Prime  Minister  with  the  object  of  asking 
him  to  set  up  a  Traffic  Board  to  control  and  regulate  London 
traffic.  On  the  first  occasion  he  refused  the  request,  and  when 
the  Council  went  to  him  again  only  a  short  time  ago  he  refused 
even  to  receive  a  deputation.  I  asked  the  Home  Secretary  my- 
self in  the  House  of  Commons,  whether  the  Government  would 
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establish  a  Traffic  Board,  and  the  reply  I  got  was,  in  effect, 
that  Parliament  was  too  busy  to  attend  to  the  matter.  Yes ; 
it  is  ever  true  that  the  Radical-Progressive  Party  have  a 
long  list  of  promises  for  the  electors  at  Parliamentary  and 
Municipal  elections;  but  when  they  get  into  power  at  West- 
minster the  Radical  Party  have  no  time  to  devote  to  London's 
needs.  They  can  pass  a  Bill  dealing  with  bees,  but  not  one 
dealing  with  buses. 

Shortly,  the  Municipal  Reform  policy,  as  regards  London 
traffic,  is  (1)  a  Traffic  Board  for  London  to  regulate  and  control 
the  traffic ;  and  (2)  the  handing  over  of  the  petrol  taxes  to  the 
London  Borough  Councils  for  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the 
roads. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  direct  attention  to  the  underlying  princi- 
ples of  Progressivism.  Mr.  Buxton,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  told  a  great  Progressive  Conference  a  few  years  ago  that 
"what  was  wanted  in  municipal  government  was  not  so-called 
individualism  but  so-called  collectivism."  Progressivism  and 
Socialism  have  ever  gone  hand  in  hand,  and  on  the  Progressive 
lists  of  candidates  throughout  London  you  will  find  a  goodly 
sprinkling  of  prominent  local  Socialists.  The  Municipal  Reform 
Party  stands  for  economy,  with  due  regard  to  the  wants  of  the 
people.  What  alternative  has  Progressivism  to  offer?  Simply 
the  destruction  of  the  existing  efficient  form  of  London  Govern- 
ment and  the  spending  of  more  money;  a  policy  not  of  con- 
struction but  of  destruction ;  a  policy  which  for  sheer  impudence 
and  unscrupulousness  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  party  in 
this  country. 

H.  M.  JESSEL. 
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NATIVE    CUSTOMS   IN   MASHONALAND 

Br   E.   B.   BAKER 

THE  native  villages  or  kraals  in  Mashonaland  consist  of 
about  ten  to  twelve  huts,  but  the  variations  are  considerable. 
The  kraal  belonging  to  the  paramount  chief  of  the  district 
comprises  forty  or  more  huts,  and  frequently  these  kraals  are 
divided  into  two  parts  standing  close  to  one  another.  Other 
large  kraals  are  found  in  thickly  populated  districts.  Small 
collections  of  huts  indicate  where  a  family,  having  left  the  parent 
village,  is  making  a  new  home. 

The  form  of  dwelling  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  building 
materials  most  easily  obtained  and  by  the  climatic  conditions  of 
the  country.  A  circular  trench  is  dug  on  the  spot  where  it  is 
decided  to  build  the  hut.  If  the  ground  permits,  the  depth  of  the 
trench  will  be  some  nine  inches,  or  less  if  rock  is  encountered 
near  the  surface.  In  cases  where  a  bare  rock  surface  is  chosen, 
the  trench  must  be  dispensed  with,  and  this  is  sometimes  done. 
Poles,  about  seven  feet  in  length,  are  placed  upright  in  the 
trench  contiguous  to  one  another,  and  the  spaces  filled  in  with 
soil.  The  poles  are  then  well  bound  together  with  pliant  strips 
of  bark  about  three  feet  and  five  feet  above  the  foundations.  The 
roof  is  made  of  sticks  running  from  the  summits  of  the  side  poles, 
and  converging  inwards  and  upwards  to  a  point  some  two  feet 
above  the  wall  top.  Withies  encircle  these  supports,  and  over  all 
the  long  coarse  grass,  everywhere  obtainable,  is  arranged  in  a 
more  or  less  thick  and  neatly-fashioned  thatch,  according  to  the 
skill  and  care  of  the  workers. 

A  pit  is  dug  close  at  hand,  and  while  some  of  the  women  carry 
water  from  a  stream  or  waterhole,  others  bring  earth  from  the 
nearest  antheap.  The  earth  and  water  are  then  mixed  in  the 
hole,  and  when  the  women  have  kneaded  the  composition  with 
their  feet  into  a  sticky  mass  of  clay,  it  is  plastered  on  the  poles  and 
forms  the  walls  of  the  hut.  When  the  first  coating  is  fairly  dry,  a- 
second  is  applied,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  aided  by  a  fire  within 
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the  hut,  quickly  bakes  the  whole  into  a  solid  mass,  and  the  building 
is  ready  for  occupation.  When  new  these  huts  present  a  clean 
and  comfortable  appearance,  but  the  natural  indolence  of  the 
native  soon  allows  them  to  fall  into  disrepair,  and  his  apparent 
inability  to  grasp  the  first  principles  of  sanitation  renders  the 
whole  kraal  offensive  to  European  senses.  Built  on  a  larger 
scale  throughout  and  kept  clean  and  in  a  proper  state  of  repair, 
similarly  formed  huts  are  quite  comfortable  to  live  in,  for  the 
materials  used  in  their  structure  ensure  an  even  temperature 
being  maintained  within,  whatever  extremes  of  heat  or  cold 
prevail  outside.  But  unfortunately  all  native  timbers,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  hard  yellow  wood  of  the  mopani  tree, 
are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  "  borers."  These  little  beetles  spend 
their  lives  in  boring  countless  holes  in  the  wood  used  in  the 
construction  of  dwellings,  and,  unless  a  ceiling  of  calico  or  canvas 
be  stretched  beneath  the  roof,  constant  showers  of  wood-dust 
descend,  caused  by  the  operations  of  these  insects. 

The  size  and  physique  of  the  members  of  different  native  tribes 
vary  considerably ;  the  majority  incline  to  small  stature,  and, 
though  well  proportioned,  are  not  muscular.  Many,  however,  are 
tall  and  fairly  strong,  and  the  general  standard  of  physical 
efficiency,  and  capability  of  endurance,  is  good. 

The  native  population  may  be  roughly  reckoned  by  supposing 
each  hut  inhabited  on  an  average  by  five  persons.  The  father 
and  mother  of  a  family,  together  with  the  girls  and  young  boys, 
sleep  in  the  father's  hut,  while  the  young  men  collectively  have 
a  hut  (mgotd)  or,  if  necessary,  more  than  one  hut,  reserved  for 
their  use.  Pigs,  poultry,  sheep  and  goats  are  confined  for  the 
night,  either  in  separate  huts  or  in  pens  built  against  the  inside 
wall  of  the  family  hut.  Occasionally  even  a  young  calf  may  be 
kept  thus  for  a  time,  but  the  large  stock  is  enclosed  in  the 
common  cattle-kraal.  The  atmosphere  of  a  hut  in  which  five  or 
six  natives  and  as  many  goats  spend  the  night  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described. 

On  rising  in  the  early  morning,  usually  about  sunrise,  the 
inmates  of  the  kraal  do  not  observe  any  formalities  of  washing  or 
shaving.  The  women  light  fires,  blowing  up  the  embers  which 
remain  all  night  in  the  centre  of  the  hut.  The  men  gather  round 
a  fire  on  the  dare  (meeting-place)  of  the  kraal,  or  under  a  large 
tree  close  at  hand,  where  they  smoke,  take  snuff,  and  gossip. 
One  or  two  milk  the  cows,  while  the  small  boys  drive  out .  the 
cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  pigs  to  their  pasturage  in  the  vicinity, 
remaining  to  watch  the  animals  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
straying.  The  women  meanwhile  prepare  food,  which  is  eaten 
about  two  hours  after  sunrise.  Rukioesa,  or  rapoko,  a  small  red 
grain  of  the  millet  species,  is  the  staple  food  of  the  Mazwina ; 
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this  is  taken  from  the  storehouse  and  winnowed  in  a  large  flat 
basket  (rusero)  to  separate  the  chaff  and  dirt  from  the  grain. 
The  grain  is  then  ground  on  a  large  flat  stone  by  means  of 
another  stone  held  in  both  hands.  The  meal  is  placed  in  a 
basket  (tsgwanda)  and  poured,  a  handful  at  a  time,  into  a  pot 
of  boiling  water ;  each  handful  is  well  stirred,  and  when  sufficient 
has  been  added  to  make  a  stiff  porridge  the  meal  is  ready. 
Among  some  tribes  it  is  usual  to  serve  the  porridge  with 
a  large  wooden  spoon  on  small  plates,  also  of  wood ;  others 
merely  sit  round  the  bowl  and  dip  their  fingers  into  it  in  turn. 
A  relish  is  always  required,  it  may  be  coarse  salt,  boiled  or  broiled 
meat  or  fowl,  wood  beetles,  caterpillars,*  or  some  vegetable.  Each 
lump  of  porridge  as  it  is  taken  from  the  pot  is  dipped  into  the 
savoury  (chisai}  and  then  eaten.  Mealie  meal  (American  corn), 
mapfunde  (a  white  millet),  and  munga  (which  at  a  little  dis- 
tance resembles  bullrushes)  are  often  used  in  place  of  rapoko. 
Mealies  are  stored  on  the  cob,  and  when  required  for  use  the 
grains  are  stripped  from  the  cobs,  thrown  into  a  small  wooden 
tub  (duri)  made  from  the  hollowed  stem  of  a  tree,  and  crushed 
by  being  stamped  with  a  wooden  pole.  The  flesh  of  baboons  is 
eaten  by  some  tribes,  notably  the  Mabudgera,  and  I  believe,  in 
rare  cases,  that  of  the  jackal  also.  Field  rats  and  mice  make  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  menu.  Cats,  in  consequence  of  this 
predilection,  are  at  a  discount  in  a  native  kraal.  The  native  will 
eat  at  any  time  and  apparently  in  any  quantity,  but  no  regular 
meal  is  usually  prepared  between  breakfast  and  supper,  about 
sundown. 

During  the  day  the  men  sit  and  talk,  do  fancy  wire  work  on 
sticks  or  knives,  shape  assegais  or  knobkerries,  or  remain 
idle.  The  women  work  in  the  fields,  grind  corn  or  make 
earthenware  vessels  to  contain  large  or  small  quantities  of 
Kaffir  beer,  corn  or  other  food.  Baskets  are  also  woven 
by  the  women  for  various  purposes.  Certain  varieties  of 
pumpkin,  if  left  to  dry  in  the  sun,  the  pulp  being  afterwards 
scooped  out,  form  very  useful  gourds  for  carrying  water  or  meal ; 
while  the  smaller  kinds  are  useful  for  drinking  purposes,  the 
longer  and  narrower  part  serving  as  a  handle  so  that  the  broad 
end,  which  is  bowl-shaped,  may  be  dipped  into  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  drink.  The  Mazwina  are  intemperately  fond  of  their 
national  form  of  beer  (wawa  or  doru),  which  is  made  from 
fermented  corn. 

The  grain  is  harvested  and  threshed  during  May  and  June, 
each  head  of  a  family  obtaining  the  help  of  the  whole  kraal  for 
his  particular  crop,  in  turn,  and  the  threshing  is  invariably  made 

*  This  caterpillar  is  a  large  yellowish  variety,  and  about  May  or  June  is  found 
clustering  in  great  numbers  on  the  msarsa  trees.  They  are  then  collected  and  dried. 
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the  occasion  for  drinking  large  quantities  of  native  beer  supplied 
by  the  owner  of  the  grain.  Not  a  few  serious  quarrels,  often 
resulting  in  a  more  or  less  grave  charge  being  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  police,  are  the  outcome  of  such  festivities. 

The  trading  of  their  surplus  grain  is  done  chiefly  by  the 
women.  Long  files  of  native  women  of  every  age  may  be  seen 
at  any  trader's  store  carrying  baskets,  large  and  small,  on  their 
heads.  The  contents,  consisting  of  grain  or  meal,  are  exchanged 
for  beads,  brass  wire,  blankets,  calico,  or  other  articles  of  Euro- 
pean manufacture.  A  favourite  medium  of  barter  is  the  coarse 
salt  produced  in  Cape  Colony.  The  natives  fully  recognise  the 
necessity  of  salt  as  an  adjunct  to  food,  and  if  they  do  not  obtain 
the  colonial  product,  will  revert  to  their  old  method  of  pre- 
cipitating it  by  burning  green  grass,  the  ashes  of  which  contain 
a  certain  percentage  of  salt.  I  have  also  seen  a  whitish  brown 
earth  containing  some  proportion  of  salt  which  was  carefully 
extracted  by  the  natives  in  one  district. 

The  majority  of  the  male  natives  wear  clothing  of  European 
manufacture,  limbo,  or  calico,  with  a  cheap  shirt  being  most 
common;  many,  especially  when  working  for  Europeans,  wear 
white  duck  suits  or  cast-off  clothing,  the  latter  obviously  better 
suited  for  the  dustbin  than  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  put. 
When  at  home  in  their  kraals  the  natives  often  revert  to  their 
costume  of  skins,  the  elder  men  usually  wearing  a  blanket  in 
addition ;  the  women,  almost  without  exception,  wear  dressed, 
and  often  ornamented  skins,  with  an  upper  covering  of  calico. 

Copper  and  brass  wire  form  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  every 
European  trader  dealing  with  the  natives :  with  this  wire  the 
men  embellish  their  knobkerries,  snuff-boxes,  the  handles  and 
wooden  sheaths  of  their  knives,  and  other  articles.  The  work  is 
often  very  tastefully  executed,  and  is  in  every  case  the  result  of 
deliberate  and  careful  labour.  Beads  also  form  a  useful  medium 
for  decorating  skins,  making  head-bands  (sungari)  and  small 
aprons  for  children.  The  women  produce  surprisingly  effective 
patterns  of  such  work. 

Hoes  for  farming  are  usually  procured  from  the  nearest  trader 
in  exchange  for  cash  or  produce,  but  the  original  models  were  of 
their  own  manufacture,  the  natives  of  certain  parts  of  Mashona- 
land being  most  skilful  in  smelting  and  forging  iron  with  which 
they  make  heads  for  axes  and  assegais,  and  the  blades  of  knives. 
The  iron  is  invariably  very  soft  and  can  be  ground  on  stone  to  a 
keen  edge.  An  axe  (demu)  for  chopping  wood  is  carried  by  most 
natives.  Another  kind  is  used  for  warlike  purposes :  iron-bladed 
assegais  serve  the  same  purpose,  and  are  also  used  in  hunting 
game. 

Although  the  natives  do  not  perform  any  matutinal  ablutions, 
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many  are  fairly  cleanly  in  their  habits.  Some  tribes  are  very 
fond  of  bathing,  and  most  natives  wash  their  hands  and  mouth 
before  and  after  eating.  The  shaving  of  their  heads,  usually 
performed  with  a  sharp  knife  or  a  piece  of  glass,  adds  greatly  to 
the  cleanliness  of  those  who  practise  it.  The  older  men  often 
allow  the  moustache  and  beard  to  grow,  and  some  natives  grow 
the  hair  long,  having  it  bound  in  tufts  with  string  or  wire,  and 
ornamented  with  beads. 

As  a  sign  of  mourning  a  band  of  white  bark  or  calico  is  worn 
round  the  forehead.  The  women  mourn  for  a  dead  person, 
"  keening  "  after  the  manner  of  Irish  country  people  at  a  wake. 
The  climate  necessitates  a  speedy  burial,  and  soon  after  death  the 
corpse  is  carried  out  and  interred  in  an  anthill  or  on  the  bank  of 
a  stream  near  the  kraal,  a  small  supply  of  food  and  drink  being 
sometimes  placed  over  the  grave — a  curious  reminiscence  of  a 
custom  observed  by  many  nations,  from  almost  prehistoric  Egypt 
upwards. 

To  welcome  the  first  rains  of  the  year,  at  harvest-time  and  other 
festivals,  dances  are  held  in  the  kraals.  The  native  drum  is 
formed  of  a  hollowed  tree  stem  with  a  piece  of  skin  stretched 
tightly  across  the  top.  It  is  beaten  with  the  hand  or  a  small 
stick,  and  the  effect  produced  requires  more  skill  in  its  per- 
formance than  is  apparent  to  the  casual  onlooker.  The  dances, 
though  rather  monotonous,  are  not  ungraceful ;  and  the  accom- 
panying songs,  all  in  a  minor  key,  have  a  weird  and  not  unpleasant 
fascination.  The  language  is  musical,  and  well  portrays  the  warlike 
or  jubilant  significance  of  each  refrain.  When  dancing  the  natives 
sometimes  wear  a  rattle  (osho)  made  of  small  gourds  strung  together 
and  filled  with  dried  seed  or  little  stones.  Tied  round  a  dancer's 
ankle  it  produces  an  accompaniment  to  the  dance  not  unlike  that 
of  a  castanet.  Musical  instruments  are  the  "  marimba,"  a  kind  of 
small  harp,  and  the  "  mbira,"  made  by  stretching  strips  of  metal 
across  a  board  :  these  when  struck  produce  sounds  rather  like  the 
notes  of  a  piano,  the  principle  being,  in  fact,  the  same.  Another 
instrument,  the  "  mtopota,"  is  a  combination  of  a  reed  and  a 
string,  one  end  of  the  reed  being  held  in  the  teeth  while  the 
string  is  played. 

The  native  races  almost  invariably  treat  their  children  with 
kindness,  and  obedience  is  exacted  without  ever  resorting  to  a 
blow,  seldom  to  a  harsh  word.  Babies  are  carried  on  their 
mothers'  backs  in  a  shawl  drawn  over  the  shoulders  and  secured 
in  front.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  women  going  about 
their  business,  and  even  working  in  the  fields,  with  their  small 
children  accompanying  them  in  this  manner. 

A  native's  wealth  is  held   chiefly  in  cattle  and  other  stock. 
In   some   districts  four   or  five   head   of  cattle,    "robora,"   are 
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demanded  by  the  father  as  the  price  of  his  daughter's  hand, 
some  being  handed  over  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  the 
remainder  within  a  reasonable  time ;  in  other  districts  three, 
two,  or  even  one  head  will  suffice.  In  very  poor  parts  of 
the  country  sheep  or  goats  serve  for  payment.  An  arrangement 
is  often  made  by  which  the  prospective  son-in-law  substitutes 
personal  service  in  lieu  of  some  part  of  the  "robora,"  working 
for  the  girl's  father  for  a  period  not  generally  exceeding  twelve 
months. 

The  Mazwina  have  no  fixed  form  of  religion.  They  believe  in 
a  Supreme  Being,  but  they  offer  no  prayers  for  their  present 
welfare,  nor  do  they  seek  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  future 
existence  after  death. 

Witch  doctors  are  seldom  now  found  in  Mashonaland, 
although  a  certain  number  undoubtedly  exist.  The  penalties  for 
pretending  to  exercise  magic  powers,  or  for  imputing  such 
practices  to  another,  are  heavy,  but  great  difficulty  is  usually 
experienced  in  securing  a  conviction  on  either  charge,  as  cor- 
roborative evidence  is  nearly  always  lacking. 

The  Mazwina  do  not  smoke  tobacco  to  any  great  extent ;  but 
they  sometimes  cultivate  a  herb  named  "  banje,"  much  resembling 
Indian  hemp.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  dried  and  smoked. 
This  practice,  if  frequently  indulged  in,  has  the  most  deleterious 
effects.  Inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  this  drug  induces  physical 
decay  and  results  finally  in  complete  imbecility.  The  native 
tobacco  is  of  a  coarse  leaf,  and  is  commonly  used  in  the  form  of 
snuff.  The  dried  leaves  are  pulverised  and  mixed  with  some 
rather  glutinous  medium.  The  whole,  when  dried  again,  is  ready 
for  grinding  down  to  snuff  as  and  when  required. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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A    COLONY   IN   THE   MAKING 

A  REVIEW  OF  LORD  CRANWORTH'S  BOOK* 

BOOKMAKING  has  become  so  common  an  art  at  the  present 
day  that  it  is  refreshing  to  take  up  a  volume  like  '  A  Colony  in 
the  Making.'  Here  you  have  a  story  well  told  and  told  by  one 
having  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he  writes. 
Indeed,  Lord  Cranworth's  qualifications  to  enter  the  lists  as  an 
authority  on  British  East  Africa  will  be  readily  conceded. 
Accordingly  his  views  carry  a  weight  and  arouse  an  interest  that 
do  not  always  attach  to  authors  who  essay  to  give  information 
concerning  outlying  portions  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  the  course  of  an  introductory  chapter  we  learn  that  the 
British  East  Africa  Protectorate  is  equal  in  size  to  Great  Britain 
and  France,  taken  together,  but  the  area  for  the  white  man  is 
represented  by  some  ten  million  acres.  The  advantages  of  the 
small  area  are,  however,  great,  offering  as  it  does  "  prospects  to  a 
certain  type  of  colonist  that  can  be  nowhere  excelled,  if  indeed 
they  can  be  equalled."  Labour,  we  are  told,  is  "plentiful  and 
intelligent,"  communications  are  good,  and  "sport  of  all  kinds 
not  to  be  surpassed."  The  book  itself  opens  with  some  useful 
comments  relating  to  health  and  climate,  beginning  with  the 
principal  diseases  of  the  country  and  how  to  avoid  them. 
Malaria  seems  to  head  the  list,  which  also  includes  typhoid, 
sunstroke  and  lion  bites.  Doctors,  however,  are  both  numerous 
and  skilful.  Indeed,  Lord  Cran worth  doubts  if,  for  knowledge 
of  tropical  diseases,  the  medical  profession  in  Nairobi  can  be 
anywhere  surpassed.  Suggestions  are  also  made  on  the  subject 
of  fitness,  some  amusing  and  all  to  the  point. 

Passing  to  races  and  classes,  we  have  an  informing  and 
exhaustive  review  of  the  various  native  tribes  inhabiting  the 
different  provinces  of  the  Protectorate.  This  review  is  spread 
over  several  chapters,  and  it  is  not  possible  in  the  space  of  an 

*  '  A  Colony  in  the  Making,  or  Sport  and  Profit  in  British  East  Africa.'  With 
map  and  illustrations.  By  Lord  Cranworth.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd. :  St.  Martin's 
Street,  London,  1912.  Price  12s.  net. 
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article  of  this  nature  to  pass  in  detail  over  so  wide  a  field. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Masai,  the  Kikuyu,  the  Swahili 
and  the  Somali  tribes.  The  Masai,  "  like  Esau,  possess  qualities 
that  attract :  courage,  straightforwardness  and  independence. 
But,  like  Esau,  they  have  the  elements  of  want  of  application, 
dislike  of  discipline  or  authority,  and  contempt  of  work."  The 
Kikuyu  tribe,  for  the  purpose  of  the  white  settler,  is  the  most 
important  in  the  Protectorate,  seeing  that  "  it  provides  and  will 
provide  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  unskilled  labour."  Lord 
Cranworth  does  not,  however,  regard  the  Kikuyu  as  possessing 
the  virtue  of  honesty.  In  fact  this  particular  native  "  will  steal 
any  mortal  thing  he  can."  And  it  is  mainly  on  this  ground 
that  the  author  bases  his  indictment  against  the  Colonial  Office 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cole.  Among  the  tribes  of  British  East  Africa, 
and  more  especially  among  the  Kikuyu  themselves,  the  penalties 
for  a  stock  thief  caught  red-handed  is  death.  Consequently,  when 
the  penalty  is  inflicted  by  a  white  man  "  no  sense  of  injury  is 
felt,"  a  situation  entirely  ignored  by  Mr.  Harcourt  when  directing 
the  deportation  of  Mr.  Cole.  The  Swahili  and  the  Somali  races 
have  impressed  their  personality  on  the  Highlands,  the  language 
of  the  former  being  the  universal  medium  of  conversation  with 
the  natives  of  the  Protectorate  and  the  latter  being  specially 
dominant  and  acquisitive. 

The  salaries  of  officials  Lord  Cranworth  thinks  too  small  for 
the  work  performed.  Of  their  hospitality  he  is  loud  in  praise. 
"I  do  not  remember,"  he  says,  "  ever  passing  through  a  station 
without  being  fed,  put  up  for  the  night,  or  being  offered  every 
assistance  possible  by  those  in  charge."  In  discussing  the  settler 
he  does  not  omit  to  challenge  the  mistake  made  after  the  Boer 
War  in  relaxing  the  land  regulation  and  allowing  some  of  the  best 
country  to  be  taken  up  by  "  a  crowd  of  indigent  Dutch."  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  settlers  are  considered  to  be  of  the  right 
sort.  As  to  the  type  of  settler  required  the  author  speaks  with 
special  weight,  and  we  commend  to  the  notice  of  the  intending 
farmer-emigrant  the  chapter  devoted  to  this  very  necessary 
matter  in  the  making  of  any  colony,  still  more  in  the  making  of 
a  British  colony.  Here  you  will  find  questions  of  capital,  returns 
and  daily  life,  each  and  all  touched  upon  in  a  most  practical 
manner. 

Lady  Cranworth  contributes  a  chapter  which  should  be  read 
by  all  women  intending  to  settle  in  East  Africa.  They  will  find 
it  full  of  sound  advice  and  useful  hints,  indeed,  conveying  just 
the  information  of  which  they  stand  in  need.  The  number  of 
servants  required,  their  pay,  and  many  housekeeping  details  are 
all  comprehensively  dealt  with.  She  gives  a  list  of  the  various 
articles  of  dress  which  she  considers  should  be  included  in  the 
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outfit  of  an  intending  woman  settler,  and  she  strongly  advises  any 
girl  before  she  determines  to  try  the  life  to  learn  the  first  elements 
of  cooking,  gardening  and  stable  management,  and  if  possible 
a  few  of  the  simplest  rules  of  farming.  For  young  children, 
Lady  Cranworth  says,  the  climate  holds  no  dangers,  and 
"  healthier  babies  and  infants  than  are  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Nairobi,  and  on  many  a  settler's  farm,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine." 

A  criticism  of  the  land  laws  is  followed  by  a  full-dress  debate 
on  agricultural  prospects.  The  growing  of  wheat  has,  it  appears, 
been  in  the  past  both  a  success  and  a  disappointment.  Maize 
appears  to  be  a  principal  product,  the  local  demand  being  so 
great  that  "  large  areas,  comparatively  speaking,  more  especially 
of  native  land,  will  always  be  under  maize."  Every  year  it 
becomes  more  apparent  that  the  cultivation  of  coffee  will  prove 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  Protectorate's  wealth.  Cattle- 
grazing  is  a  large  and  thriving  industry,  the  country  being  specially 
suitable  for  this  side  of  farming.  Ostrich-rearing  has  a  distinct 
future,  and  in  the  matter  of  sheep,  "  when  the  cost  of  maintaining 
a  flock  is  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  prospects  could  hardly 
be  brighter."  The  trees  of  the  Protectorate  are  very  valuable, 
and  the  Highlands,  according  to  the  writer's  estimate,  contain 
at  least  two  million  acres  of  valuable  timber.  But  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  in  a  new  country  everything  depends  on  the  labour 
prospects.  On  this  point  we  have  it  placed  on  record  that  "  if 
the  adult  native  population  worked  for  three  months  in  every 
year,  it  would  be  many  years  before  the  labour  supply  could  be 
insufficient."  Nevertheless,  Lord  Cranworth  does  not  forget  to 
mention  that  the  Protectorate  has  seen  labour  troubles,  and  that 
these  troubles  are  not  yet  over. 

Obviously  in  a  work  of  this  kind  some  portion  of  the  letter- 
press is  devoted  to  the  Uganda  Kailway,  but  so  much  has  been 
written  on  this  subject  that  it  is  excusable  in  the  author  if  he 
finds  nothing  fresh  to  say.  More  interesting  from  the  aspect  of 
novelty  are  those  parts  of  the  book  devoted  to  the  Military  and 
Police  Forces  and  to  education,  while  the  observations  on  "local 
politics  "  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  entertaining ;  but  politics 
are  always  dangerous  ground  for  a  reviewer  to  touch,  so  we  will 
pass  over  that  portion  of  the  narrative  and  come  to  big  game 
shooting,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  attractive  to  sportsmen 
in  every  clime.  The  British  East  Africa  Protectorate  is  the  big 
game  hunter's  paradise,  and  all  that  the  author  has  to  say  on  the 
subject  goes  to  bear  out  this  description  of  the  colony.  If  any- 
one wants  to  know  about  lions  and  how  to  obtain  them  the 
information  will  be  found  in  these  pages.  Next  to  the  lion  the 
buffalo  provides  the  most  general  sport  to  settlers,  and  Lord 
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Cranworth  very  rightly  says,  "  a  trophy  even  grander  than  the 
former."  The  leopard,  the  cheetah,  the  rushbuck,  and  Lesser 
Kudu  and  various  other  kinds  of  game,  are  each  taken  in  turn 
by  the  author  of  'A  Colony  in  the  Making.'  In  fact,  sport  and 
matters  relating  to  sport  occupy  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
last  half  of  the  book,  which  concludes  with  brief  notices  of 
cricket,  football,  lawn-tennis,  golf  and  hockey. 

To  sum  up,  Lord  Cranworth  tells  us  exactly  what  we  want 
to  know  and  he  avoids  repetition.  From  beginning  to  end  the 
story  runs  smoothly  and  keeps  the  attention.  It  is  a  common- 
sense  narrative,  and  for  that  reason  alone  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  British  East  Africa.  If  anything  it  is  too 
short.  But  then  one  must  remember  that  the  Colony  is  young, 
and  everything  about  it  is  young.  To  have  gone  more  deeply 
into  the  whys  and  the  wherefores  would  have  been  a  mistake, 
while  to  commit  himself  to  policies  when  all  around  is  in  the 
stage  of  experiment  was  a  mistake  so  responsible  a  writer  was 
hardly  likely  to  commit.  At  the  same  time  the  book  is  not  void 
of  suggestion  and  advice — not  given  in  a  pedantic  style,  but  in  a 
free  and  open  manner  that  can  scarcely  fail  to  carry  conviction  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  Doubtless  there  will  not  be  wanting 
critics  who  will  tell  us  that  in  parts  the  book  is  too  rosy  and  in 
others  too  thin.  But,  taking  it  for  all  and  all,  for  what  it  lacks 
and  what  it  gives,  few  persons  can  say  that  it  is  not  instructive 
and  entertaining. 

Excellent  plates  serve  to  illustrate  the  letterpress,  and  the 
whole  get-up  of  the  volume  indicates  the  care  taken  by  the 
publisher  to  present  the  public  with  a  volume  worthy  of  the 
author  and  worthy  of  the  subject.  It  can  scarcely  fail  to  find 
a  place  on  the  library  shelves  of  every  one  having  a  true  interest 
in  the  welfare  and  the  development  of  the  British  Empire. 

THE  EDITOK. 
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THE    INDIAN    COTTON    EXCISE 

BY  S.  M.  JOHNSON 

(Vice-President  (formerly  President")  of  the   Upper  India 
Chamber  of  Commerce) 

VERY  little  is  known  in  Great  Britain  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  various  industries  of  India  are  carried  on,  and 
in  particular  much  misrepresentation  prevails  as  to  the  cotton 
industry.  If  that  were  not  so,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  British  public  would  tolerate  the  injustice  done  to  Indian 
cotton  manufacturers  by  the  maintenance  of  the  so-called 
"  countervailing  "  excise  levied  by  the  Indian  Government  upon 
cotton  goods  produced  in  India. 

The  attempts  made  to  remove  these  misapprehensions  have 
so  far  proved  unavailing.  But  we  are  now  making  an  organised 
effort  to  state  the  case  for  India,  and  especially  for  the  Indian 
cotton  manufacturers.  At  the  eighth  Congress  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  British  Empire,  held  in  the  Guildhall,  I  moved 
the  following  resolution,  calling  attention  to  the  hardship  of 
the  excise,  on  behalf  of  the  Upper  India  Chamber  of  Commerce  : — 

Whereas  the  duty  of  3J  per  cent,  ad  valorem  levied  on  cotton  goods 
imported  into  India  is  in  no  sense  protective  and  is  levied  solely  for  revenue 
purposes;  and  whereas  the  class  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  by  Indian 
weaving  mills  does  not  compete  in  any  material  degree  with  imported  fabrics  ; 
this  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  excise  duty  imposed  on  cotton  cloth 
produced  by  Indian  power  looms  is  inequitable  and  should  be  abolished. 

Unfortunately,  the  Congress  was  induced  to  pass  from  the 
resolution  on  the  ground  that  it  related  to  a  matter  which  rested 
between  the  Indian  Government  and  the  Indian  cotton  manu- 
facturer alone,  a  move  which,  many  believe,  was  inspired  by  the 
Lancashire  exporters  of  cotton  goods  to  India.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  any  question  more  suitable  for  impartial  consideration 
than  one  relating  to  a  fiscal  injustice  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
Free  Trade  upon  one  part  of  the  Empire  for  the  indirect  benefit  of 
another.  The  resolution  could  only  be  taken  at  the  fag-end  of 
the  Congress,  and,  therefore,  this  point  was  not  properly  con- 
sidered. I  am  now  appealing  to  a  wider  public. 
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There  are  three  objections  to  the  duty  :  First,  there  is  no 
competition  between  imported  cotton  piece  goods  and  Indian 
power-loom  goods,  and,  therefore,  the  duties  do  not  countervail. 
That  is  our  main  contention.  Secondly,  the  duties  are  unjust, 
because  they  are  imposed  on  one  particular  industry,  and  cannot 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  duty  is  retard- 
ing the  industrial  development  of  India.  There  are  minor 
objections  :  for  instance,  the  method  of  collecting  the  tax  is 
unfair,  and  Indian  cotton  factories  are  compelled  by  Government 
to  submit  monthly  statements  of  output,  no  such  statements  being 
required  from  English  factories. 

India  is  a  great  cotton-producing  country — the  clothing  of 
its  300,000,000  inhabitants  being  almost  entirely  composed  of 
cotton — and  in  proportion  to  spindle  power  India's  consumption 
of  raw  cotton  is  greater  than  that  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
In  years  gone  by  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  this  clothing  was 
woven  on  hand-looms  by  the  people  themselves,  and  from  yarn 
spun  by  the  people  themselves  ;  but,  with  the  expansion  of 
cotton-spinning  and  weaving  by  machinery  in  Europe  and  in 
India,  hand-spinning  in  India  gradually  diminished  and  is  now 
practically  extinct,  while  hand-loom  weaving  became  confined 
almost  entirely  to  coarse  cloths,  and  that  branch  is  also  under- 
going a  comparative  diminution.  Ten  years  ago  the  production 
of  hand-loom  cloth  in  India  was  treble  that  of  the  power-loom  ; 
last  year  it  was  only  twice  as  much ;  and  it  stands  to  reason  that, 
if  India's  industrial  development  is  to  advance,  those  industries 
conducted  with  the  aid  of  manual  labour  must  decrease,  for  they 
cannot  compete  with  the  steam  or  oil-engine,  or  with  electricity 
or  water-power. 

Between  1875  and  1882  import  duties  were  imposed  in  some 
form  or  other  on  cotton  goods,  but  there  were  no  excise  duties. 
In  1882  import  duties  on  cotton  goods  were  abolished,  and  no 
duties  of  any  kind  were  imposed  for  twelve  years.  But  in  1894, 
owing  mainly  to  the  value  of  the  rupee  coinage  falling  to  thirteen 
pence,  the  finances  of  India  were  in  a  desperate  condition,  and 
a  customs  tariff  was  introduced,  which  included  an  import  duty 
on  cotton  goods.  From  the  time  these  import  duties  were 
introduced  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  impose  so-called  countervailing  duties  on  cotton  goods 
made  in  India,  and  from  1894  to  1896  there  was  incessant  strife 
and  legislative  change  ;  pressure  on  the  one  side  to  introduce 
excise  duties,  and  resentment  and  resistance  on  the  other.  A 
5  per  cent,  import  duty  was  placed  on  all  cotton  goods,  and  there 
was  no  excise.  Then  a  3£  per  cent,  duty  was  placed  on  imported 
piece  goods,  and  again  there  was  no  excise.  Then  a  5  per  cent, 
duty  was  imposed  on  all  imported  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  piece 
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goods,  and  an  excise  duty  placed  on  Indian  yarns  of  counts 
above  205.  But  no  expedient  would  satisfy  ;  it  was  cotton 
excise  duties  all  along  the  line,  or  removal  of  the  import  duties, 
and  as  India  could  not  do  without  the  latter,  the  Government  of 
India  had  eventually,  under  a  mandate  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, to  introduce  an  Act  subjecting  all  cotton  goods  made  on 
power-looms  in  India  to  excise  duty.  The  question,  therefore, 
still  is,  do  our  Indian  power-loom  cloths  compete  with  imported 
cloths  ?  We  say  they  do  not  compete. 

Last  year  the  production  of  cotton  yarn  in  all  the  cotton 
mills  in  India  amounted  to  593, 000,000  lb.,  and  of  this  quantity 
574,000,000  lb.  were  under  30s.  count.  Out  of  the  593,000,000  lb. 
of  yarn  thus  produced  215,000,000  lb.  of  power-loom  cloth  were 
woven,  and  108  millions  exported,  the  remainder  being  sold  for 
hand-loom  weaving.  These  figures  indicate  absolutely  the  quality 
of  the  cloth  produced  in  India.  About  97  per  cent,  of  the  output 
of  yarn  is  coarse,  so  that  practically  the  whole  production  of 
power-loom  cloth  must  be  coarse  also.  I  am  unable  to  classify  the 
imports  of  cotton  cloth  into  India,  because  no  statistics  are  pub- 
lished of  the  cotton  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom.  All  we  know 
is  that  Lancashire  uses  American  cotton  almost  entirely ;  that  she 
cannot  compete  with  India  in  the  coarse  counts  of  yarn,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  importation  of  cloth  from  abroad  must  be  entirely 
fine  cloth.  These  are  the  grounds  on  which  we  base  our  con- 
tention that  the  excise  duties  do  not  countervail.  Ninety-seven 
per  cent,  of  the  yarn  spun  in  India  is  proved  to  be  coarse  ;  there- 
fore, the  production  of  power-loom  cloth  must  almost  entirely 
be  coarse  also.  The  late  Lord  Wolverhampton  stated  that  an 
excise  duty  was  not  needed  on  goods  which  did  not  compete. 
We  in  India  contend  that  our  goods  do  not  compete,  and  we  base 
our  assertion  on  the  statistics  of  our  industry. 

The  duties  are  unjust,  because  they  single  out  one  industry 
for  taxation,  while  other  industries  are  exempt.  For  example, 
as  much  paper  is  made  in  India  as  is  imported,  but  there  is  no 
excise  duty  on  paper.  The  duties  are  unjust  because  they  cannot 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  owing  to  the  competition  of  the 
hand-loom  product.  Last  year  215,000,000  lb.  of  cotton  cloth 
were  made  on  power-looms,  while  417,000,000  lb.  were  made  on 
hand-looms  ;  both  commodities  sell  in  the  same  markets,  the 
quality  is  the  same,  but  the  smaller  one  is  taxed  while  the  other 
is  free,  and  as  the  price  is  regulated  by  the  larger  output  of  the 
hand-looms,  the  power-loom  manufacturers  cannot  include  the 
duty  in  the  cost  price  of  their  cloths  having,  therefore,  perforce, 
to  pay  it  out  of  their  own  pockets.  Lastly,  the  duties  are  unjust 
because  they  cannot  be  imposed  on  the  sister  and  larger  industry 
of  hand-loom  weaving. 
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The  third  objection  that  the  imposition  of  these  duties  is 
retarding  the  industrial  development  of  India  is  important  and 
urgent.  I  have  shown  that,  from  the  time  spinning  and  weaving 
by  machinery  was  introduced  down  to  present  times,  hand- 
spinning  and  weaving  have  gradually  decreased.  In  India 
hand-spinning  is  practically  extinct,  while  hand-loom  weaving 
has  decreased  during  the  last  ten  years  from  being  treble  the 
quantity  of  power-loom  cloth  made  to  only  double  last  year. 
This,  I  suppose,  is  the  history  of  every  country  in  the  world, 
that  manual  labour  must  give  way  to  mechanical  power,  and,  no 
matter  what  expedients  may  be  introduced  to  improve  the  hand- 
loom  industry,  it  must  succumb  in  the  long  run  to  modern  science 
and  modern  appliances.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  how  is  India 
to  be  supplied  with  the  cotton  cloths  it  requires  ? 

During  1909-1910  the  supplies  of  cotton  cloths  to  India 
were — Indian  power-loom,  2 15,000, 000 Ib.  in  weight;  Indian 
hand-loom,  417,000,000  Ib.  ;  imported  from  abroad  (approxi- 
mately), 400,000,000  Ib.  If  there  is  to  be  progress  in  India's  in- 
dustrial development  she  should  aim  at  supplying  her  own  needs  to 
the  very  fullest  extent,  and,  as  the  hand-loom  must  gradually  but 
inevitably  give  place  to  the  power-loom,  it  is  clear  that  her  only 
hope  lies  in  the  development  of  her  own  power-loom  industry. 
But  the  power-loom  is  weighted  with  an  excise  duty,  and  as  the 
duty  cannot  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  it  becomes  a  tax  on 
the  capital  invested  in  power-loom  mills.  I  know  of  factories 
in  India  on  the  subscribed  capital  of  which  the  excise  duty  is 
equivalent  to  a  dividend  of  from  2  to  3  per  cent.  And  in  recent 
years  the  effects  of  Far  Eastern  competition  of  dear  cotton,  and 
of  periods  of  unprofitable  working,  added  to  the  excise  duty,  have 
been  so  serious  that  they  have  combined  to  curtail  the  investment 
of  capital  in  cotton  factories. 

It  has,  no  doubt,  been  argued  that  the  cloth  industry  in 
India — that  is,  the  power-loom  industry — is  advancing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  that  India  should  have  no  cause  of  complaint, 
but  I  have  never  yet  seen  an  exact,  or  any,  statement  of  the 
increase  in  imported  cloths.  There  has  been  expansion  in 
India's  power-loom  industry,  it  is  true,  but  it  has  not  equalled 
that  of  the  import  trade.  The  value  of  woven  goods  imported 
into  India  last  year  was  more  than  six  million  pounds  sterling 
in  excess  of  what  it  was  when  the  excise  duty  was  imposed  ; 
while  the  increase  in  power-loom  goods  was  only  five  and  a  half 
million  pounds,  and  in  hand-woven  g&ods  only  one  million  pounds. 
Is  that  right  ?  Is  it  right  that  a  country  growing  its  own  raw 
material,  having  300,000,000  inhabitants  and  its  own  markets, 
should  not  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign  importations  ?  Last 
year  the  value  of  cotton  woven  goods  imported  into  India 
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amounted  to  the  huge  sum  of  £23,000,000  sterling.  In  1896, 
the  year  excise  duties  were  imposed  in  India,  it  was  £17,000,000. 

As  already  stated,  there  are  minor  grievances  ;  the  cotton 
industry  in  India  is  harassed  in  a  manner  unknown  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  would  not  be  tolerated  either  there  or  in  any  of 
our  self-governing  colonies.  We  have  every  month  to  submit 
returns,  giving  in  detail  the  weight,  the  length,  the  count  of  every 
pound  of  yarn  and  every  pound  of  cloth  made  in  our  factories. 
Cotton  factories  in  other  countries  make  no  such  returns,  so  that 
we  are  handicapped  by  having  to  expose  the  details  of  our  work, 
while  those  of  our  rivals  are  a  closed  book. 

The  method  of  collecting  the  duties  is  also  unfair.  Imported 
goods  are  not  assessed  to  duty  until  they  arrive  in  the  country — 
that  is  to  say,  not  until  after  they  are  sold ;  it  may  be  many  months 
after  they  are  made.  But  in  India  we  are  compelled  to  pay 
duty  within  fifteen  days  after  the  cloth  is  woven,  and  it  is  the 
fact  that  much  of  this  cloth  is  not  sold  for  months,  and  some  of 
it  never  sold  at  all.  The  procedure  harasses  and  inflicts  pecuniary 
loss  on  the  industry.  But  these,  as  I  have  said,  are  minor 
grievances.  What  we  are  contending  for  is  the  absolute  removal 
of  the  excise  duties  on  Indian  power-loom  cloth.  These  cloths 
do  not  compete  with  imported  goods  ;  therefore,  the  duties  do 
not  countervail,  but  hamper  and  restrict  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  our  great  dependency. 

In  a  report  recently  presented  to  Congress  on  the  cotton 
industry  of  the  United  States,  at  once  the  largest  producer  and 
the  largest  consumer  of  cotton  in  the  whole  world,  it  is  stated 
that  the  effect  and  the  object  of  America's  high  tariffs  is  to 
prevent  the  competition  of  foreign  manufacturers.  In  India 
we  reverse  the  process  ;  we  tax  our  own  industry,  and  the  effect 
is  to  admit  and  encourage  the  competition  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers. Writing  in  the  Times  in  1910,  Sir  Valentine  Chirol 
said  : 

No  measure  has  done  greater  injury  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  in  India,  or 
more  permanent  discredit  to  British  rule,  than  this  excise  duty  on  Indian 
manufactured  cotton,  for  none  has  done  more  to  undermine  Indian  faith  in 
the  principles  of  justice  upon  which  British  rule  claims,  and  on  the  whole 
most  legitimately  claims,  to  be  based. 

Could  anyone  approve  a  measure  which  had  the  effect  of 
strangling  the  greatest  industry  of  a  country  ?  Could  anyone 
approve  a  measure  which  favoured  the  foreign  manufacturer  at 
the  cost  of  your  own  ?  Could  anyone  approve  a  measure  which 
caused  discontent  among  your  own  people  ? 

S.  M.  JOHNSON. 
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LONDON   TO   AUSTRALIA    IN    1854 

THE  LOG   OF  AN  OLD  SETTLER 

The  MS.  of  this  article  came  recently  into  my  possession  :  it  is  very  neatly 
written,  although  the  ink  is  much  discoloured.  The  story  illustrates  the 
discomforts  that  the  old  settlers  in  Australia  had  to  put  up  with  when  making 
the  voyage  in  the  sailing  ships  of  that  day,  and  the  kind  of  life  passed 
on  board  during  what  must  have  been  a  somewhat  tedious  and  monotonous 
journey. — Ed. 

(Continued  from  p.  134.) 

Tuesday,  12^/t  December. — A  pleasant,  bright  day,  wind  on  the 
starboard  quarter  filling  every  sail  in  the  ship  from  her  spanker 
to  her  flying  gib ;  she  lays  down  gracefully  on  the  waves,  and 
glides  along  with  astonishing  speed,  an  object  of  life  and  beauty, 
with  no  other  retinue  than  the  whale  bird,  the  albatross,  and 
mother  Carey's  chickens.  I  complain  to  the  "  experienced 
surgeon  "  of  the  stinking  water,  and  how  poor  baby  suffers  in 
consequence,  he  graciously  ordered  the  prohibited  allowance  of 
milk  to  be  given  out  after  a  stoppage  of  six  weeks.  We  hear  that 
with  the  present  favourable  weather,  the  voyage  may  terminate 
in  10  or  12  days.  A  cabin  boy  gives  as  a  reason  for  the  dreadful 
state  of  the  water  that  the  casks  in  the  last  voyage  were  taken  to 
pieces  to  give  room,  and  stowed  away  near  the  cargo  of  sugar, 
became  stained  and  impregnated,  and  on  arrival  in  London  were 
never  cleansed  or  purified,  but  put  together  in  their  foul  state  and 
hence  the  decomposed  state  of  the  water.  That  in  the  iron  tanks 
was  pretty  good.  This  day,  the  12th  December,  is  one  never  to 
be  obliterated  from  the  tablet  of  friendship.  It  is  dear  Aunt 
Annie's  birthday ;  may  heaven  reward  and  bless  her.  We  all 
wish  her  many  happy  returns  of  the  day  with  affection  and 
gratitude  and  true-hearted  sincerity.  Where  in  this  wide  world 
can  I  meet  with  a  nobler  disposition,  a  more  sterling  character. 
Where  with  such  munificence,  devotion,  such  sacrifice  of  self; 
multiplied  deeds  of  acknowledged  kindness  overpower  my  heart. 
A  Martha  in  charity,  a  Mary  in  piety.  Dear  Aunt  Annie,  the 
unwritten  annals  of  all  thy  unseen  deeds  of  mercy  and  beneficence 
are  remembered  with  affectionate  admiration  to-day,  and  I 
pray  they  may  receive  an  exceeding  great  reward  hereafter,  and 

u  2 
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may  that  sentence  of  eternal  beatitude  greet  thine  ear,  "  Foras- 
much as  thou  hast  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  thou  hast  done 
it  unto  Me."  May  thy  later  days  be  crowned  with  health  and  joy 
and  unconceived  blessings,  and  may  thy  path  be  one  of  pleasant- 
ness and  peace.  Oceans  may  divide  us,  but  can  never,  never 
efface  all  that  thou  hast  been,  and  will  never  cease  to  be  to  me. 

Wednesday,  13th  December. — A  quiet,  beautiful  day,  very  keen 
air,  a  sunny  sea,  and  the  trim  of  the  snowy  sails  cutting  the  bright 
blue  sky  are  truly  grand  to  contemplate.  We  have  passed  the 
isles  of  St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam  11  degrees  to  the  south  on  the 
10th  instant,  and  are  now  in  90  degrees  east  longitude,  44  degrees 
south  latitude.  Passed  the  day  in  writing  up  my  log  and  reading. 
Poor  Aunt  Margaret  has  suffered  intense  pain  from  her  abraised 
and  bruised  leg,  and  she  is  ordered  by  the  "  experienced  surgeon  " 
to  rub  it  with  vinegar.  An  extraordinary  noise  is  heard  in  the 
third  class  at  10  o'clock  P.M.  A  widow  of  cheerful  deportment 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  "  Henn  "  is  being  serenaded  by  a  joyous 
gold  digger  outside  her  berth,  who  imitates  chanticleer  at  early 
morn  with  surprising  correctness  amid  peals  of  laughter,  whereon 
other  lively  spirits  join  him  and  commence  clucking  like  poultry 
in  general,  but  cock-crowing  in  particular ;  others  attracted  by  the 
fun  and  shouts  contribute  more  farmyard  accompaniments  till  a 
perfect  zoological  charivari  is  attained,  until  the  widow  who, 
although  consummating  that  state  for  the  second  time,  is  naturally 
of  a  gay,  kind-hearted  temperament,  becomes  scandalized  at  such 
doubtful  compliments.  Such  is  the  tiresomeness  of  ship  life  to 
the  many  ;  there  is  always  some  such  skylarking  on  board. 

Thursday,  14£/t  December. — At  early  morn  a  ship  is  reported 
in  sight,  and  after  breakfast,  although  at  first  a  speck  on  the 
horizon,  we  are  broadside  and  broadside  with  her.  We  approached 
closer  to  her  than  anything  we  had  overtaken,  and  a  prettier  sight 
than  the  American  three-master  Lowell,  bound  from  Boston  to 
Australia,  with  every  stitch  of  canvas  set  running  before  the 
breeze  on  a  lovely  day  with  the  gaudy  flag  of  the  States  flying  at 
her  gaff,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  We  give  brother  Jonathan  a 
loud  cheer,  and  only  regret  his  inferior  sailing  qualities  did  not 
permit  him  to  keep  up  the  sport  of  a  match  and  so  prolong  our 
pleasure,  but  the  flying  Sussex  very  soon  left  us  alone  on  the  deep. 
I  ask  Mr.  Limb,  the  boatswain,  as  to  her  build,  and  he  remarks  in 
his  quaint,  quiet  way,  "  Why,  ye  see  she's  built  in  that  part  of 
Ameriky  where  they  build  ships  by  the  mile,  then  when  they  want 
one  they  cut  'em  off  and  they're  all  ready  !  Didn't  ye  see  how 
bluff  she  was  in  her  bows,  stem  and  starn  alike  ?  " 

I  complete  my  41st  birthday  to  day  and,  qu'ai  je  fait  ?  a  most 
unprofitable  servant!  but,  merciful  Father,  peradventure  thou 
will  accord  me  a  future  in  which  striving  to  be  faithful  over  few 
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things,  I  may  humbly  hope  to  become  ruler  over  many  things- 
how  all  the  feelings  of  past  years,  all  the  festive  reunions  of  this 
day  come  flashing  on  my  memory.  Poor  little  Bertie  was 
christened  this  day  last  year,  and  I  well  remember  the  pleasant 
party  that  assembled,  my  dearest  mother  and  Aunt  Annie  and 
Eliza  and  Uncle  Harry  and  Kev.  Warwick  Wroth  and  other 
pleasant  friends,  and  now,  what  a  contrast !  Well,  life  is  a 
succession  of  contrasts,  and  I  strive  to  be  happy  with  what  a 
gracious  providence  affords  me,  and  out  of  such  comforts  as  I  enjoy 
improvise  a  merrymaking  at  sea.  A  supper  party  of  eleven 
assemble.  I  brew  a  can  of  punch  with  Schiedam  Hollands,  lime 
juice,  sherry,  etc.,  and  with  wine  and  divers  nice  cakes,  which 
my  little  woman  prepares,  we  pass  a  very  agreeable  evening,  some 
excellent  songs  are  sung,  and  kind  expressions  of  feeling  and  good 
will  wind  up  the  evening.  But  as  a  special  treat  the  superb  piece 
of  christening  cake,  so  kindly  presented  to  me  by  Mrs.  Smith,  of 
Forest  Hill,  before  I  left  England,  has  been  reserved  for  this 
memorable  day,  and  we  enjoy  it  beyond  everything,  for  it  is 
as  delicious  to  the  taste  as  their  affectionate  spontaneous  hospitality 
is  to  my  memory,  and  the  good  materials  are  as  exquisitely  blended 
as  the  temper,  disposition  and  amiable  qualities  of  Henry  Smith, 
of  Forest  Hill,  Esquire. 

Friday,  15th  December. — After  the  excitement  of  yesterday's 
reflections,  I  am  glad  to  pass  a  day  of  repose  and  idle  all  my 
leisure  time  on  deck.  It  is  one  of  those  charming  days  of  which 
so  few  are  seen  in  England.  Brilliant,  clear  atmosphere,  a 
cloudless  sky,  temperature  just  cool  enough  to  be  bracing,  and  as 
I  looked  out  on  the  sunny  waves  as  we  sped  along  11  knots  an 
hour  I  could  understand  the  relaxation  and  enjoyment  men  of 
fortune  experienced  who  were  yachting  in  the  Mediterranean  or 
the  Baltic.  With  all  their  appurtenances  on  board  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  treat. 

Saturday,  l&th  December. — Dedicated  nearly  the  whole  of  to- 
day to  writing  up  my  log,  at  least  such  part  as  can  be  spared  from 
cookery,  for  tired  out  with  the  crude  messes  we  get  and  their7 
palling  sameness,  we  devote  our  abilities  to  the  noble  art  of 
cooking,  and  improvise  such  pleasant  dishes  as  never  entered  into 
our  imagination  to  think  about  before,  and  I  am  appointed  chef. 
Shades  of  gentility;  only  picture. an  hour  passed  in  the  smoky 
galley  superintending  two  hook  pots,  and  a  baking  spoon  in  hand, 
hanging  on  by  the  bar  of  the  galley  hearth  Jin  a  glazed  straw  hat 
and  ferocious  moustache  with  the  cook,  his  mate,  and  an  unwashed 
band  of  enterprising  spirits.  There  is  quite  an  emulation  in  the 
art  of  soups  or  "  toffy,"  or  whatever  is  in  the  ascendant,  one 
gathering  ideas  from  one  another  till  great  proficiency  is  attained. 
Poor  little  Neville  has  been  ill  for  the  last  two  days ;  he  looks  very 
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delicate,  and  we  nurse  him  up ;  lie  had  one  more  narrow  escape 
for  his  life.  The  ladder  of  the  after  hatch  had  been  removed  by 
a  mate,  the  hold  was  also  open,  and  the  lower  hold  beneath  that. 
Accustomed  to  come  down  backward,  the  little  chap  pat  over  his 
legs  without  looking,  and  his  mamma  screamed  to  him  with 
horror  to  hold  on,  while  our  unfeeling  vis-a-vis  laughed  at  her 
agony  of  fright,  and  he  did  hold  on  with  wonderful  tenacity  until 
he  was  rescued. 

Sunday,  17th  December. — The  steady  breeze  of  yesterday  again 
prevails,   and  our  progress  is  satisfactory,   having  attained  110 
degrees  east   longitude ;   but  it  is  more  than  the  water  is.     Its 
smell  and  colour  are  truly  horrible.    This  is  our  severest  privation ; 
it  is  utterly  unfit  for  washing,  and  I  am  looking  ardently  for  our 
arrival  in  Melbourne  for  the  great  luxury  of  a  wash.     We  have 
slept  in  dirt,  ate  dirt,  sat  on  and  in  dirt,  have  been  clothed  in  dirt, 
and  to  a  lover  of  cleanliness  this  becomes  absolute  tribulation. 
Morning   service  is  performed   in   the  cuddy,   but   a  spirit    of 
exclusiveness    prevails,   and    only  about    twenty    attend.     The 
afternoon  is  fine ;  we  sit  on  deck  and  Edith  reads  Genesis  about 
Cain  and  Abel,  and  has  it  explained  to   her.     There  is   a  full 
attendance  in  the  fore  part  in   the  evening  where   I  officiate, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Jerson.     Pacing  the  deck  afterwards,  it  being  a 
lovely  serene  evening,  an  athletic  man  whom  we  used  to  call  John 
Ironbrace,  from  his  stalwart  frame  and  rough  appearance,  came 
up  and  said,  "  that  was  a  beautiful  prayer  you  read  to-night ;  my 
wife  says  it's  one  of  the  most  beautiful  she  ever  heard."     It  was 
Dr.  Cummings'  prayer  for  travellers  at  sea.     This  man  whom  I 
thought  a  poor  working  blacksmith,  and  who  made  a  generous 
return  for  a  trifling  kindness  I  had  shown  him,  entered  in  to  conversa- 
tion firstly  on  religious  subjects,  and  then  told  me  his  history.     His 
father  was  head  ostler  at  a  large  hotel  on  the  Essex  Boad,  where  as 
many  as  fifty  coaches  used  daily  to  change  their  first  stage  out  of 
town.     His  mother  was  a  superior  cook.     He  was  the  eldest  of 
five  children,  and  when  he  was  8  years  old  his  father  ran  off  with 
another  woman  to  Sydney  27  years  ago,  where  he  remained  for 
8  years,  when  the  woman  died.     It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  his 
poor  mother  ;  she  never  got  over  it ;  but  having  very  good  friends, 
struggled  on  with  her  infant  family.     About   17  years  ago  the 
father  remitted  £200,  entreating  the  mother  to  come  out  with  her 
children.     She  would  not   touch  a  penny  of  it ;  she  refused  to 
come  out,  and  returned  the  cash.     This,  said  my  informant,  "  cut 
up  the  old  man  terrible."     Nothing  was  heard  of  him  till  a  man, 
well  known  to  Ironbrace,  a  noted  poacher  of  his  town,  was  tried 
for  shooting  a  deer  in  Lord  Petre's  park,  and  sentenced  to  be 
transported.     After  his  return  from  transportation  he  met  with 
Ironbrace  and  told  him  he  had  been  working,  after  his  sentence 
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was  expired,  at  Newnham  Farm,  Launceston,  Vandiemen's  Land, 
belonging  to  Thomas  Mayor,  one  of  the  largest  farmers  in  the 
province.  This  was  no  other  than  Ironbrace's  own  father,  who 
renewed  on  the  January  of  this  year  his  earnest  entreaties  for  the 
family  to  come  out.  The  mother  being  now  68,  remained  inexorable, 
but  advised  the  son  to  go.  Instead  of  being  a  poor  blacksmith 
he  was  a  master  well-sinker  and  drainer  and  took  contracts  from 
the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers ;  he  gave  up  a  goodish 
business,  as  he  said,  made  his  poor  mother  comfortable,  and  was 
now  after  an  absence  of  twenty-seven  years  on  his  way  to 
Vandiemen's  Land  in  the  Sussex  to  see  his  fugitive  parent.  He 
said  something  about  What  a  dressing  he  should  give  him  !  I 
advised  him  not  to  say  a  word,  as  the  silent  presence  of  his  long 
deserted  child  would  smite  the  old  man's  heart  tenfold  more  than 
the  severest  reproaches.  What  an  undercurrent  of  singular 
romance  is  flowing  beneath  the  smooth,  monotonous  surface 
of  life. 

Monday,  18th  December. — Cold,  dull,  drizzly  morning,  the 
wind  has  dropped,  and  we  are  almost  becalmed.  The  shocking 
state  of  the  water  distresses  everyone,  and  the  more  so,  as  we 
hear  there  is  good  water  in  the  tanks,  but  they  will  keep  the  good 
for  the  return  voyage.  So  it  is  with  the  cuddy ;  the  front  is 
always  clean,  but  seven  men  are  engaged  washing  and  beautifying 
it,  to  catch  the  eye  of  returning  passengers,  while  they  are 
drenching  our  sitting  place  with  their  slops,  and  here  150 
passengers  pass  their  time  in  the  nasty  foul  'tween  decks,  while 
the  main  deck  is  white  enough  to  dine  off,  being  swabbed  daily 
and  holystoned  once  a  week.  This  latter  process  is  performed  by 
a  dozen  sailors  who  work  in  rows  on  their  knees,  with  square 
white  stones  called  "  bibles,"  with  which  they  whiten  the  decks, 
first  sprinkling  them  with  water  and  sand,  and  chanting  a  chorus 
meanwhile.  Every  morning  some  part  of  the  vessel  is  being 
smartened  up,  now  scouring  the  bulwarks,  now  polishing  the 
shrouds  and  stays  with  Stockholm  tar,  so  that  by  the  time  we 
arrive  in  Hobson's  Bay  we  shall  present  a  model  of  comfort  and 
cleanliness.  If  one  half  this  attention  had  been  bestowed  on  the 
black  decks  we  live  on,  and  the  disgusting  closets,  how  much 
misery  we  should  have  been  spared.  We  have  arrived  off  Cape 
Leeuwin,  the  most  western  point  of  Australia.  The  wind 
freshens  up  in  the  evening.  I  take  a  stroll  on  the  forecastle  with 
mamma,  the  air  is  beautiful  and  creates  great  appetite.  I  at  last 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  whale  sporting  and  floundering 
about. 

Tuesday,  19th  December. — Fine,  sunny  morning  with  head 
winds,  which  will  prevent  our  chance  of  arriving  in  Melbourne  to 
spend  our  Christmas.  As  the  time  approaches  for  action,  the 
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greater  part  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  an  exact 
plan  of  operation  on  landing.  After  a  long  deliberation  with 
Aunt  Margaret,  the  plan  is  finally  settled  ;  indeed  it  is  not  a  little 
matter  to  settle.  The  ship  will  anchor  in  Hobson's  Bay  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  You  take  a  steamer  to  Melbourne  10  miles 
distant  to  secure  some  place  of  shelter  for  seven  individuals,  no 
easy  task  with  rent  enormously  high  for  single  people.  Then 
return  to  the  ship,  convey  two  ladies  and  four  young  children, 
three  immense  chests  and  twelve  boxes,  portmanteau,  bedding, 
etc.,  to  their  place  of  destination.  Then  return  to  ship  and  see 
to  the  disembarkation  of  nine  tons  of  merchandise  and  furniture 
in  a  lighter  to  Melbourne,  secure  room  for  storage,  engage  bullock 
dray  from  wharf  to  storage,  seek  a  piece  of  ground  to  set  up  my 
cottage,  contract  with  someone  to  build  it,  and  finally  remove 
from  the  hut  I  dwell  in  to  the  cottage.  I  hear  the  suburbs  are 
miles  apart,  therefore  my  Christmas  holidays  will  be  actively 
spent,  and  may  heaven  help  me.  My  nephew,  little  Harry,  is  4 
years  old  to-day ;  we  all  drink  his  health,  and  happy  returns  of 
the  day. 

Wednesday,  2Qth  December. — Magnificent  weather,  cloudless 
sky,  good  breeze,  and  the  sea  beautiful  to  behold.  All  the  people 
counting  the  days,  and  hearing  with  intense  interest  the  degrees 
of  longitude  skipped  over  by  the  merry  ship.  The  greater  part 
of  the  day  devoted  to  writing,  and  eliciting  the  most  useful 
information  I  can  obtain  from  voyagers  of  experience.  I  could 
not  help  wondering  what  kind  of  a  day  it  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Guildhall.  The  cool,  balmy  air  and  brilliant  skies  give 
good  promise  of  the  land  of  our  sojourn.  It  is  now  quite  light  at 
half  past  8  P.M.  We  are  off  the  Great  Australian  Bight. 

Thursday,  21s£  December. — A  gale  rises  in  the  night,  all  hands 
piped  to  close  reef  royals  and  topgallant  sails.  When  the  sea  is 
heavy  the  Sussex  roars  through  the  water  like  muttering  thunder. 
This  I  used  to  call  the  shortest  day  in  the  year.  I  peeped  out  of 
my  porthole  at  eight  bells,  I  mean  4  in  the  morning,  and  light  was 
dawning.  If  all  my  precedent  ideas  have  to  be  similarly  subverted, 
how  differently  I  shall  think  before  I  have  done  with  Australia  ! 
Cloudy  morning,  wind  increasing ;  all  hands  at  noon  piped  to  reef 
topsails,  and  a  droll  sight  it  is  to  see  the  men  swarm  up  the 
shrouds  like  monkeys.  The  vessel  is  so  greatly  down  on  her  side 
to-day  that  no  possible  thing  can  be  done  but  preserve  the  centre 
of  gravity ;  but  where  that  centre  is,  is  discovered  by  the  painful 
experience  of  many. 

Friday,  %%nd  December. — A  morning  of  cloudless  beauty, 
indeed,  an  exact  illustration  of  the  song, 

The  morning  was  all  sunshine, 
The  wind  was  blowing  free,, 
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flying  along  with  top  and  topgallant  studding  sails,  which  in 
nautical  phrase  is  pronounced  topgallant  stunsails.  The  seamen 
are  scraping  and  scouring,  polishing,  holystoning,  while  the  stays 
and  braces  glitter  in  the  sun.  I  observe  to  the  boatswain  that  he 
will  go  into  Hobson's  Bay  like  a  new  pin,  but  Mr.  Limb,  who  is 
a  model  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  order  and  quiet  thorough  hand 
work,  is  scarcely  satisfied,  suggests  the  simile  of  a  half-scraped 
carrot,  not  being  able  to  accomplish  all  he  wishes  owing  to  stress 
of  weather.  The  sea,  as  a  marine  landscape,  never  appeared  more 
beautiful  than  to-day;  but  as  a  sight  of  land  is  promised  by 
Sunday  evening  all  are  below  busy  with  preparation.  Aunt 
Margaret  and  I  are  closeted  for  a  long  period,  arranging  what  to 
do  and  how  to  act  in  every  anticipated  contingency.  We  have 
attained  135  degrees  east  longitude,  and  Melbourne  is  only  145 
degrees.  A  silent  gratification  pervades  every  heart  at  the 
prospect  before  them.  My  ears  burn  all  the  evening ;  surely  some 
dear  relative  or  friend  must  be  talking  about  me  and  mine  and 
how  our  Christmas  will  be  spent. 

Saturday,  23rd  December. — A  pleasant  but  cloudy  day,  the 
wind  being  dead  aft,  and  we  approach  the  Spencer  Gulf  and  Port 
Adelaide,  although  2  degrees  to  the  south.  Sailors  all  busy 
dragging  up  the  enormous  chain  cable  and  spreading  it  over  the 
fore  deck  and  passengers  making  earnest  enquiries  as  to  the  how 
and  wherefore  of  their  future.  Passed  the  day  in  reading  and 
getting  ready  for  disembarkation. 

Sunday,  24tih  December. — A  lull  in  the  breeze,  sails  idly 
flapping  against  the  masts.  Serene  and  beautiful  weather.  All 
the  emigrants  don  some  new  attire  to-day,  and  compared  with 
their  former  dirty  clothing,  present  as  pleasant  a  contrast  as  the 
butterfly  to  the  grub.  Attended  service  in  the  cuddy  where  very 
few  had  assembled,  and  then  paced  the  forecastle.  To  a  native 
Londoner  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  pure 
brilliancy  of  Australian  skies.  In  poems  and  novels  Italian  skies 
are  ever  quoted  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  vision  of  beauty. 
But  the  ethereal  softness,  the  purity  and  loveliness  of  the  sky  and 
the  balmy  air  of  the  Australian  waters  penetrated  the  heart  of  the 
rudest  emigrant  on  board.  Our  little  party  felt  this  to  be  a  truly 
pleasant  and  enjoyable  day.  In  the  evening  we  assembled  with 
grateful  hearts,  I  trust,  for  worship,  and  a  sense  of  deep  thankful- 
ness to  the  Almighty  prompted  me  to  address  a  few  words  of 
affection  and  exhortation  to  those  with  whom  I  had  been  associated 
in  prayer  and  praise  for  the  past  10  weeks,  and  for  whose 
constancy,  earnestness  and  devoutness  I  could  not  but  entertain 
feelings  of  respect  and  regard.  I  ventured  to  express  myself  in 
the  spirit  of  Philippians  ii.  3,  bore  testimony  to  their  reverential 
and  unfailing  attendance  through  the  sultry  heat  of  the  equator. 
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and  the  searching  blasts  of  the  southern  latitudes  (it  will  be 
remembered  we  met  in  the  'tween  decks  where  the  discomforts  of 
each  were  severe),  observed  that  it  was  not  in  the  comfortable 
chapel  or  gorgeous  cathedral  alone  that  the  affecting  promise  was 
made,  but  on  the  hill-side  or  the  lonely  deep  it  equally  applied. 
"Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,"  our  general  failure  in  realizing  this, 
our  consequent  lukewarinness,  the  earnestness  of  our  supplication 
if  we  fully  conceived  the  truth  of  Psalm  xciv.  9,  the  reward  and 
blessing  attending  on  this  waiting  on  the  Lord  (John  xii.  26), 
then  I  noticed  our  possible  prospects  in  the  new  land  under  three 
aspects.  Those  whose  hopes  might  be  deeply  disappointed  (John 
xvi.  33) ;  David's  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  first  part  of  this 
verse  as  expressed  in  Psalm  Ixxiii.,  and  his  acknowledgment  of  its 
necessity  in  the  same,  also  Psalm  cxix.  71,  also  Psalm  xciv.  12, 
and  the  glorious  declaration  contained  in  the  latter  portion  of 
John  xvi.  33.  Secondly,  those  who  might  attain  only  a  slender 
position,  and  the  promise  to  those  who  did  diligently  according 
to  the  means  and  ability  God  has  endowed  them  with,  shown  in 
Matthew  xxv.  23.  Thirdly,  those  of  us  who  might  attain  to 
exceeding  prosperity  and  riches,  not  to  set  our  hearts  on  them, 
and  never  turn  our  face  from  any  poor  man  (see  Tobit  iv.),  see  also 
Galatians  vi.,  but  to  do  all  for  Christ's  sake,  ever  bearing  in  mind 
the  amazed  and  terror-stricken  enquiry  of  the  doomed  (Matthew 
xxv.  44),  and  the  awful  sentence  in  reply.  With  a  few  words  of 
farewell  and  allusions  to  the  glad  tidings  suggested  by  Christmas 
Eve,  and  ascription  of  glory  and  honour  and  blessing  to  Him  who 
sitteth  on  the  throne  I  concluded.  This  was  the  rough  outline  of 
the  address.  When  I  retired  I  was  surrounded  by  numbers  who 
grasped  my  hand  and  thanked  me  in  the  most  affectionate  terms, 
expressing  themselves  most  gratefully  for  my  attention,  and 
invoking  every  blessing  on  me.  I  was  so  overpowered  at  this 
unexpected  demonstration  (entertaining  many  doubts  as  to  how 
it  would  be  received)  I  coujd  not  answer  them,  but  retired  to  my 
cabin  to  give  vent  to  my  feelings  at  the  same  time.  I  never  laid 
down  on  my  bed  with  a  more  tranquil  and  contented  mind. 

Christmas  Day,  %5th  December. — This,  I  think,  take  it 
altogether,  was  the  loveliest  day  of  the  whole  voyage.  The  swift 
sailing  of  the  Sussex  was  stayed  by  a  dead  lull ;  the  ocean  was  as 
unruffled  as  a  vast  lake,  the  faintest  undulation  stirred  the 
unbroken  surface  of  the  blue  waters.  The  sun  shone  effulgently, 
and  the  air  was  so  balmy  and  elastic  that  mere  animal  existence 
became  enjoyment.  Had  Byron  or  Cowper  or  Thompson  visited 
the  Australian  waters,  what  reproductions  of  original  beauty  we 
should  have  had  in  immortal  verse.  And  if  artists  could  but  study 
the  unimagined  loveliness,  the  gorgeous  variety  of  the  skies,  what 
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paintings  might  not  be  looked  for  to  adorn  their  exhibitions. 
Colours  unattainable  in  tint,  combinations  so  delicate  and 
fascinating,  suggesting  imagery  so  poetical  I  never  beheld,  scarcely 
conceived,  before.  The  sunset  was  the  newest  and  most  marvellous 
I  ever  dreamed  of.  All  that  I  had  seen  before  were  golden  ;  this 
was  a  silver  sunset.  Behind  a  superb  canopy  of  violet  cloud, 
edged  with  a  lurid  umber  streak,  the  sun  was  veiled,  while  all  the 
heavens  around  were  of  a  shining  whiteness,  and  the  sea  glittered 
like  a  molten  flood  of  silver,  and  on  its  still  bosom  swam  the 
graceful  albatross.  Well,  if  I  cannot  earn  my  daily  bread  in 
Melbourne,  to  live  amid  such  scenery  will  largely  compensate  a 
nature  like  mine,  for  time  cannot  wither,  nor  custom  stale  its  infinite 
variety.  The  skipper  ordered  five  sheep  to  be  killed  and  fresh 
meat  to  be  served  out  to  the  passengers  for  their  Christmas  fare. 
Our  dinner  consisted  of  a  baked  leg  of  mutton  (the  first  taste  in 
eleven  weeks)  and  an  excellent  plum  pudding,  with  a  brew  of 
nice  punch  in  which  we  toasted  absent  friends.  Having  bought 
a  little  man-of-war's  man's  suit  for  Neville  before  I  started  we 
dressed  him  in  it  to-day  for  fun  as  the  weather  was  warm  and 
beautiful,  but  the  poor  child  was  still  so  unwell  and  weak  it 
fretted  him,  and  so  we  caught  Lillian,  parted  her  curls  on  one 
side  like  a  boy's,  put  on  the  wide  russia  ducks,  the  white  holland 
shirt,  broad  blue  collar,  four  rows  of  tape  stripes,  black  belt, 
sailor's  straw  hat  on  the  back  of  her  head,  and  it  proved  a  splendid 
fit.  She  looked  a  little  darling  with  her  bright,  merry  eyes,  and 
entered  into  the  fun  con  amore.  The  shout  there  was  the  moment 
she  appeared  on  deck  as  Jack  Buntline,  the  delight  of  the  sailors 
and  children,  was  unbounded.  One  man  gave  her  a  short  pipe, 
which  Lilly  put  in  the  corner  of  her  mouth  as  a  thing  to  be 
desired,  another  gave  her  a  small  cutlass,  and  when  she  ascended 
the  forecastle  and,  seizing  the  end  of  a  rope,  assisted  in  hauling 
down  the  jib,  they  all  roared  with  laughter.  Some  said  she  was 
exactly  like  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  known  in 
the  cuddy,  where  the  captain  and  first  class  were  taking  dessert, 
Lilly  was  sent  for,  put  on  the  table,  caressed,  loaded  with  sweets, 
and  came  out  with  muscatels,  almonds,  rich  cake,  nuts,  and  to 
my  surprise  six  shillings  in  money.  We  never  saw  the  child 
so  thoroughly  enjoy  herself,  and  it  reminded  me  of  a  beggar  in 
London  who  goes  about  with  a  little  boy  dressed  as  a  miniature 
seaman,  very  clean,  and  I  can  fancy  what  a  precious  harvest  he  must 
get  out  of  the  clean  ducks.  The  captain  made  a  little  purse  at  the 
end  of  her  naval  tie  to  put  the  money,  which  amused  us  much. 
The  officers  of  the  ship  lowered  the  gig  and  had  a  pull  round  the 
ship  for  a  few  miles.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  social  meeting, 
finishing  up  with  wine  and  cake  and  songs. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SIDELIGHTS   ON    COLONIAL  LIFE 

Electricity  on  Farms  in  Ontario. 

Details  of  the  work  of  the  electric  machinery  installed  on 
Ontario  farms  have  reached  the  London  office  of  the  Ontario 
Government.  The  occasion  was  the  inauguration  of  a  tour 
planned  for  Western  Ontario  by  the  Hydro-electric  Commission. 
The  grain-threshing  outfit  demonstrates  to  the  farmers  the  saving 
in  labour  and  the  increase  in  speed  made  possible  by  electricity. 
The  demonstrations  which  have  been  made  are  intended  to  be 
educative  in  their  purpose,  and  the  Hydro-electric  Commission 
hopes  to  encourage  farmers  to  enter  into  contracts  for  electricity 
so  that  the  arduous  work  of  the  farm  can  be  discharged  with  a 
minimum  of  labour.  It  is  estimated  that  one  electric  horse- 
power, which  will  be  supplied  at  £Q  for  the  year,  is  sufficient  to 
operate  all  the  machinery  on  the  average  farm  that  electricity 
may  be  applied  to,  except  for  chopping  and  threshing,  while,  at 
a  cost  of  £12,  two  electric  horse-power  can  be  supplied,  and  this 
is  sufficient  to  accomplish  everything  on  the  average  farm.  The 
inception  of  this  system  makes  a  special  appeal  to  the  Briton  who 
wants  to  purchase  a  farm,  but  who  hesitates  to  do  so  because  he 
is  reminded  of  the  scarcity  of  farm  labour.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  electricity  can  never  entirely  displace 
the  farm  hand,  and  there  are  boundless  opportunities  for  the 
working  farmer  in  the  province. 

Grape  Growing  in  Ontario. 

In  the  opinion  of  an  Australian  expert  in  vine  culture,  who  is 
now  in  Ontario,  grape  growing  offers  a  great  future  in  that 
province,  but  up  to  the  present  the  farmers  have  not  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  ideal  climatic  and  soil  conditions.  With  up-to- 
date  scientific  methods,  it  is  asserted,  Ontario  farmers  could 
double  the  grape  yield,  far  more  profitable  varieties  could  be 
grown  which  would  yield  better  fruit,  larger  crops  and  at  least 
double  the  income.  Every  acre  of  wine  grapes  should  return  a 
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profit  of  from  £50  to  £70  a  ton,  instead  of  £20,  as  at  present. 
Three  tons  of  grapes  to  the  acre  is  an  average  crop.  A  wonderful 
exhibition  of  vegetables  grown  in  Ontario  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
Ontario  Government  office  in  London.  These  vegetables  have 
been  specially  brought  to  this  country  to  demonstrate  in  the  most 
practical  way  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  that  province.  Marrows 
weighing  from  17  to  23  Ibs.,  pumpkins  33  Ibs.,  squash  from  20  to 
28  Ibs.,  represent  some  of  the  crops  which  come  from  the  rich  soil 
of  the  province.  Potatoes,  onions  and  carrots  of  exceptional  size 
and  yield  show  that  the  vegetable  farmer  in  Ontario  gets  good 
returns  for  his  labours.  Mixed  farming  is  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  than  it  is  in  any  other  area  in  the  Dominion.  Early 
vegetable  growing  is,  many  state,  the  most  profitable  form  of 
farming. 

West  Indies  and  British  Guiana. 

•  Sugar,  with  its  by-products  molasses  and  rum,  forms  the  main 
industry  in  British  Guiana,  Barbados,  Antigua,  and  St.  Kitts-Nevis. 
Molascuit,  a  cattle  food  prepared  from  molasses  and  the  crushed 
fibre  of  the  sugar-cane,  is  also  exported  from  British  Guiana.     In 
round  numbers,  sugar  and  its  by-products  contribute  more  than 
£3,000,000  to  a  total  £7,000,000  worth  of  produce  exported,  or 
nearly  45  per  cent,  of  the  combined  agricultural  and  mineral  pro- 
ductions exported  from  the  West  Indies.     Cacao  forms  practically 
the  sole  crop  of  Grenada,  and  in  Trinidad  is  worth  about  double  the 
value  of  sugar.     It  is  also  an  important  industry  in  Jamaica,  St. 
Lucia  and  Dominica,  and  is  receiving  attention  in  British  Guiana. 
The  value  of  the  cacao  exported  is  about  £2,000,000,  some  £48,500 
worth  being  taken  by  Canada.     Lime  juice  is  made  on  a  large 
scale  in  Dominica  and  Montserrat,  and  to  some  extent  in  Jamaica. 
The  exports  of  raw  and  concentrated  lime  juice  increased  during 
the  year  1910-11,  as  also  did  the  exportation  of  green  and  pickled 
limes,  while  the  manufacture  of  citrate  of  lime  has  been  extended 
on  a  commercial  scale.     Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  in 
the    cotton    industry,   particularly    in    Barbados,    St.    Vincent, 
Montserrat,   Antigua,  and   St.   Kitts-Nevis.     During   1911   Sea 
Island  cotton,  of  the  value  of  $979,123  was  exported,  and  for  the 
season  ending  September  30,  1911,  2,940,033  lb.,  of  the  value  of 
$942,998,  was  shipped,  mostly  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Fruit  Industry. 

Bananas,  oranges  and  grape-fruit  retain  first  place  in  the 
exports  of  Jamaica.  The  fruit  industry  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  West  Indies — particularly  Jamaica,  whence  more  than 
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£1,000,000  worth  of  produce  is  exported  yearly — and  in  this 
direction  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
West  Indian  fruits  to  Canada  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase. 
Timber  and  balata  are  supplied  by  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad, 
and  dye-woods,  such  as  logwood  and  fustic,  by  Jamaica.  St. 
Vincent  has  an  important  arrowroot  industry,  the  exports  in 
1910-11  being  valued  at  $144,427.  Amongst  the  products  of 
minor  importance,  mention  should  be  made  of  coffee  from 
Jamaica  and  British  Guiana ;  nutmegs  from  Grenada ;  pimento 
or  allspice  from  Jamaica  and  coco-nuts,  including  copra,  from 
Jamaica,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana.  Crops  such  as  sweet 
potatoes,  yams,  and  cassava,  are  grown  on  a  large  scale  throughout 
the  different  colonies,  but  are  mainly  used  for  local  consumption. 

Other  Products. 

Bice  is  successfully  grown  in  British  Guiana,  Jamaica, 
Trinidad  and  St.  Lucia.  There  has  been  a  rapid  extension  of 
rice-growing  in  British  Guiana  in  recent  years,  and  consequently 
the  imports  of  this  commodity  are  now  gradually,  but  steadily 
decreasing.  In  1910-11  some  $192,782  worth  was  exported. 
Cattle  are  reared  in  Jamaica,  British  Guiana,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  are  much  in  demand  on 
estates  for  draught  work.  Horses  and  mules  are  raised  in  Jamaica. 
The  mineral  products  are  comparatively  insignificant.  Gold  and 
diamonds,  of  the  value  of  about  £400,000,  are  exported  annually 
from  British  Guiana.  The  export  of  asphalt  annually  from  the 
pitch  lake  of  Trinidad  is  worth  about  £150,000  to  that  colony. 
Barbados  exported  about  £4,304  worth  of  manjak  in  1908-9,  and 
Trinidad  to  the  value  of  £4,128  in  1909-10.  It  is  expected  that 
the  mineral  resources  of  Trinidad  may,  in  the  near  future, 
become  of  considerable  importance. 


Agricultural  Instruction  in  Rhodesia. 

The  Bhodesian  authorities  have  recently  inaugurated  a  series  of 
lectures  upon  local  conditions  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  and 
students.  The  first  course  of  sixty  lectures  has  just  been 
completed  at  Salisbury  and  was  attended  by  upwards  of  seventy 
persons.  Practically  every  subject  of  importance  affecting  the 
farm  was  dealt  with  by  members  of  the  departmental  staff,  who 
have  by  experimental  research  and  the  study  of  Ehodesian 
conditions  acquired  the  right  to  speak  with  authority  of  the 
correct  local  application  of  general  principles.  At  an  examination 
which  followed,  prizes  were  awarded  to  candidates  obtaining  the 
highest  marks  in  each  subject,  and  a  gold  medal  was  presented 
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for  the  highest  aggregate  in  the  examinations.  No  charge  was 
made  for  the  lectures,  and  to  encourage  the  attendance  of  persons 
residing  at  a  distance  the  cost  of  return  railway  tickets  was 
refunded  to  those  attending  the  full  course.  The  lectures  were 
supplemented  by  actual  demonstrations,  and  for  this  purpose 
excursions  were  arranged  at  frequent  intervals  to  farms  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  dairying,  tobacco-curing  and  other 
operations  incidental  to  husbandry  could  be  studied  and  explained 
more  fully  than  in  a  lecture  room. 


Cattle  Ranching. 

It  seems  only  a  little  while  ago,  Gertrude  Page  tells  us  in  the 
Bulawayo  Chronicle,  that  on  all  sides  men  were  bewailing  the 
loss  of  entire  herds  of  cattle  from  disease  in  this  beautiful, 
unfortunate  country,  but  a  little  while  since  fresh  milk  was  a 
shilling  a  bottle,  and  scarce  at  that,  and  most  of  us  subsisted  as 
best  we  could  on  tinned  milk,  since  ploughing  and  transport 
had  to  be  all  done  by  mules,  most  of  the  farming  population 
could  barely  make  both  ends  meet.  It  was  into  the  midst  of 
this  depression  that  I  found  myself  hurled  ten  years  ago  from 
comfortable  England.  In  truth,  the  newcomers  to-day,  with 
their  spans  of  self -feeding  oxen  and  their  two  or  three  milking 
cows,  their  land  bank  and  their  reduced  passages,  little  know 
what  dark  days  the  farmer  worried  through  ten  and  fifteen 
years  ago.  But  now,  at  last,  it  would  appear  that  a  day  of 
prosperity  is  at  hand. 


"Not  all  Honey." 

The  cattle  diseases  have  been  successfully  coped  with,  thanks 
to  our  Veterinary  Department,  and  on  all  sides  cattle  ranches  are 
springing  into  being.  On  the  lovely  ranch  in  the  Umvukwe 
Mountains  there  are  four  on  the  slopes  of  the  Mountain 
crests  and  four  on  the  other  side,  and  all  are  prosperous. 
And  now  that  the  months  of  drought  are  nearly  over,  and  the 
fresh  young  grass  springing  up  on  all  sides,  both  cattle  and 
ranchers  are  ready  to  sing  aloud.  Yet  it  is  not  all  "honey." 
For  myself,  much  as  I  appreciate  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  our 
ranch,  I  sometimes  think  I  should  prefer  it  without  the  cattle. 
Or  perhaps,  I  should  say,  without  Bonfire  King,  the  pedigree  bull ; 
without  the  bullock  that  ran  amok  and  knocked  my  beloved  pony 
clean  over ;  and  without  these  few  cows  which  ate  the  boys' 
blankets  and  the  boys'  mackintoshes,  and  nearly  got  a  new  sheet 
and  table  cloth  as  well. 
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Increase  of  the  Herd. 

But  in  spite  of  all  that  is  urged  against  it  on  account  of 
disease  and  drought,  our  increase  for  the  year  is  ahout  80  per  cent., 
and  all  the  young  stock  are  doing  well,  though  naturally  they 
will  do  better  directly  the  green  grass  is  plentiful.  Our  hospital 
herd  has  only  two  full-grown  beasts,  and  four  rather  delicate 
young  ones,  merely  awaiting  green  grass.  Of  the  two  full-grown 
ones,  one  was  badly  hurt  through  carelessness  in  dipping,  and 
the  other  was  ill-treated  in  a  span,  both  occasions  happening 
when  they  had  been  lent  to  a  neighbour.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
stock  very  few  are  really  poor,  and  we  have  brought  them 
triumphantly  through  the  drought,  in  spite  of  an  epidemic  of 
"  scouring "  in  April.  Furthermore,  the  big  buck  are  now 
beginning  to  show  in  search  of  young  green  grass,  and  the 
delight  of  "  spotting  "  them  adds  a  zest  to  the  riding,  which  is 
already  delightful.  For  at  present  we  have  no  wire  fences, 
and  very  few  ant-holes  or  hidden  boulders  to  make  a  gallop 
precarious,  one  may  safely  ride  across  veld  in  any  direction  at 
an  exhilarating  pace.  Neither,  at  our  height  of  6,000  feet,  is  it 
ever  oppressively  hot ;  though  often  cold  enough  for  us  to  be  glad 
of  a  glowing  wood  fire. 

Dairying  in  New  Zealand'. 

It  is  only  three  or  four  years  since  dairying  on  modern  lines 
was  commenced  in  the  King  Country,  but  the  result  has  been 
most  beneficial.  Instead  of  scrub,  the  land  is  now  producing 
winter  fodder  for  the  dairy  herds,  settlers  are  prospering,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  country  shows  signs  of  enterprise  and 
activity.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress  another  ten  years  will 
have  effected  a  complete  transformation  scene.  Improved  farms 
in  the  Fielding  district  are  being  eagerly  inquired  for,  and  many 
have  been  recently  purchased.  The  effect  of  the  sub-division  of 
large  blocks  into  handy-sized  dairy  farms  has  created  a  strong 
demand  for  labour.  The  good  returns  from  the  dairying  industry 
have  had  the  effect  of  yearly  increasing  the  number  of  factories 
operating  in  Southland,  and  at  least  three  will  be  added  to  the 
number  next  season,  as  settlers  in  the  Brown's,  Wairio  and 
Fairfax  districts  have  decided  to  enter  upon  this  form  of  the 
farming  pursuit.  Stimulated  by  the  good  prices  ruling  for  all 
kinds  of  farm  produce,  the  farmers  of  South  Canterbury,  taking 
advantage  of  the  fine  weather  prevailing  in  the  early  part  of 
June,  were  strenuously  pushing  forward  their  work,  and  teams 
were  everywhere  fully  occupied  completing  the  drilling  in  of 
winter  wheat  and  breaking  up  lea  land  for  spring  sowings  of  corn 
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and  feeding  crops.     It  is  expected  that  a  very  large  area  will  be 
under  cultivation  this  year. 

Co-operative  Milking. 

"  Share  milking,"  as  known  in  New  Zealand,  has  proved 
itself  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  system  in  the  Taranaki  district, 
both  for  the  employer  and  employee.  It  is  an  arrangement 
made  between  the  farmer  and  his  milkers  on  the  co-operative 
basis  of  an  equitable  division  of  the  milk,  calves  and  pigs  in 
proportions  varying  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land.  The 
farmer  provides  the  land,  stock,  houses  and  necessary  buildings ; 
the  milkers  provide  all  labour  and,  in  most  cases,  their  own 
horses,  wagons  and  cans,  and  pay  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
hay  and  other  winter  forage.  The  system  finds  favour  with  the 
farmer,  who  is  relieved  of  all  labour  responsibilities,  while  the 
milkers,  and  especially  those  married  couples  who  have  strong, 
healthy  families  able  to  help  in  the  work,  can  earn  good  wages 
(from  £240  upwards  per  annum),  with  free  house,  garden,  milk 
and  grazing  for  horses.  Many  families,  after  a  few  years  of 
"  share  milking,"  have  purchased  farms  for  themselves  out  of 
their  savings  and  are  now  enjoying  the  comfort  of  their  own 
freehold  estates. 

Advances  to  Settlers  and  Workers  Act. 

The  popularity  of  the  system  of  State  loans  in  New  Zealand 
is  demonstrated  by  the  steady  increase  year  by  year  in  the  number 
of  applications  by  settlers  and  workers  for  advances  under  these 
Acts.  Since  the  passing  of  the  "  Advances  to  Settlers  "  Act  in 
1894,  loans  amounting  to  £13,719,445  have  been  granted  upon 
freehold  and  leasehold  securities,  about  five-sixths  of  these  being 
for  sums  under  £1,000 ;  and  during  the  five  years  in  which  the 
department  has  been  making  advances  to  "  Workers  "  £2,160,665 
have  been  loaned  in  sums  of  less  than  £450.  For  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1912,  the  total  of  £2,500,000  was  applied  for  under  the 
"  Advances  to  Settlers "  Act,  and  £2,174,085  was  granted  to 
4,136  applicants,  and  loans  amounting  to  £543,840  were  made 
to  1,624  "Workers,"  a  substantial  increase  in  each  case  on  the 
figures  of  the  previous  year. 

Whaling  in  the  Falklands. 

Whaling  round  the  Falkland  Islands  has  not  been  so  successful 

as  in  former  years,  one  company  established  in  the  islands  only 

producing  a  total  of  7,400  barrels  of  oil  and  50  tons  of  whalebone. 

This  compares  unfavourably  with  the  large  amounts  obtained  in 
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the  dependencies  of  the  colony.  In  South  Georgia  eight  com- 
panies are  now  established.  They  employ  1,000  men  in  their 
factories  ashore  and  afloat.  During  the  1910-1911  whaling 
season  oil  and  guano  were  produced,  valued  at  £534,715.  The 
South  Orkneys  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  each  visited  by  one 
company,  and  ten  companies  held  licences  for  the  South  Shet- 
lands  and  Graham's  Land.  The  total  catch  from  these  depen- 
dencies was  156,770  barrels  of  oil  and  400  tons  of  whalebone, 
together  worth  over  £468,500.  The  total  value  of  the  products  of 
the  industry  during  1911  was  £1,026,415. 

Education  in  Gambia. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Mohammedan  School,  education 
in  the  Colony  is  carried   on  entirely  by  the  three   Missionary 
Societies — Anglican,  Wesleyan,  and  Roman   Catholic.     For  the 
schools  of  each   of  these   denominations   there  is   a  European 
superintendent,  towards  whose  salary  the  Government  pays  £150 
per  annum  in  each  case.     A  further  grant-in-aid  is  made  by  the 
Government  to  schools  affiliated  in  accordance  with  the  Educa- 
tion Eules.     This  grant  is  based  on  the  average  attendance  of 
pupils   and  on   the  results   of   examinations   conducted  by  the 
Government  Inspector  of  Schools.     The  Anglican  body  has  one 
affiliated  elementary  school  in  Bathurst  with  195  boys  and  girls 
on  the  register  during  the  year.     The  Eoman  Catholic  Mission 
has  two  affiliated  elementary  schools  in  Bathurst — one  for  boys, 
with  281  on  the  register,  and  the  other  for  girls,  with  150  on  the 
register.     This  Society  has  also  built  a  school  at  McCarthy  Island 
during    the  year.     The  Wesleyan    Mission    has  four  affiliated 
elementary  schools  for  boys   and   girls,   of  which   two   are    in 
Bathurst,  and  total  570  pupils  on  the  register  ;  one  is  at  McCarthy 
Island,  with  71  on  the  register,  and  one  in  British  Kommbo, 
with  38  on  the  register,  though  at  the  end  of  the  year  this  latter 
was  struck  off  the  roll  of  affiliated  schools,  on  the  recommendation 
of    the    Government    Inspector.     The  Wesleyan    Mission    also 
supplies  the    only  secondary   and    technical    education    in   the 
Colony.     It  conducts  a  non-affiliated  secondary  school  for  boys  in 
Bathurst,  at  which  there  are  29  pupils,  and  also  a  technical  and 
industrial  school  for  boys  in  Bathurst,   with   19  pupils.     This 
latter  is  affiliated  to  the  Government,  receives  an  annual  grant-in- 
aid  of  £300,  and  is  examined  once  a  year  by  a   Government 
nominee.     The  Mohammedan  School  in  Bathurst  had  108  boys 
on  its  register  during  the  year ;  it  is  managed  by  a  Board  of 
leading  Mohammedans,  with  the  Governor  as  chairman,  whilst 
the  Government  pays  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.     Its  time  is 
equally    divided    between    ordinary  elementary    education    and 
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Arabic  work.  From  the  above  appears  that  the  total  number 
of  children  to  receive  education  in  the  Colony  during  the  year 
was  1,461. 

Maltese  Patois  and  the  Italian  Language. 

"Writing  from  Malta,  Valletta,  Dr.  Arturo  Mercieca,  Secretary 
to  the  Committee  pro  lingua  Italiana,  tells  us  that  the 
opposition  to  the  portion  of  the  Malta  Eoyal  Commission's 
Eeport  dealing  with  the  substitution  of  the  Maltese  patois  for 
the  Italian  language  (in  the  oral  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of 
Magistrates  and  of  His  Majesty's  Criminal  Court)  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  injustice  of  the  projected  measure,  and  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  persuade  His  Majesty's  Government  not  to 
adopt  it.  The  history  of  the  language  question,  briefly  stated, 
is  the  following.  When,  in  1066,  the  island  of  Malta  was  freed 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Saracens  by  Count  Roger  of  Normandy,  the 
Sicilian  laws  were  made  applicable  to  the  island,  and  the  Latin 
language  was  established  as  the  medium  of  expression  in  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  the  Popular  Council  and  ecclesiastical  circles. 
Latin  remained  in  use  for  several  years,  and  was  replaced  by 
Italian  soon  after  this  beautiful  language  was  born  in  Sicily  and 
spread  all  over  the  Italian  Continent.  The  Italian  language 
has  ever  since  remained  the  faithful  guide  of  Maltese  civilisation 
in  all  its  branches.  In  the  Maltese  archives  one  may  see  notarial 
deeds  and  other  official  documents  written  in  Italian  as  far  back 
as  1560.  The  celebrated  Municipal  Code  of  Malta  or  Codice  de 
Rohan  was  promulgated  in  1784  in  the  Italian  language. 

Since  the  island  was  incorporated  with  the  British  Empire 
attempts  were  made  to  substitute  the  English  for  the  Italian 
language  by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  in  1818,  and  by  the  Com- 
missioners, Sir  Penrose  Julian  and  Mr.  (afterwards)  Sir  Patrick 
Keenan,  in  1879,  whose  suggestions,  however,  were  never  acted 
upon,  having  met  with  the  strongest  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  population.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  then  Crown 
Advocate,  and  afterwards  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Adrian  Dingli, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Keenan  expressed  the  following  views : — 

Admitting  that  community  of  languages  tends,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  bring 
about  community  of  feeling  and  by  that  additional  link  to  increase  mutual 
attachment,  it  is  to  my  mind  the  worst  public  course  to  resort  to  compulsory 
measures  in  a  place  like  Malta,  where  the  effects  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
immediate  personal  classes  and  thereby  injurious  to  all  other  classes.  The 
attempt  would  be  resisted  by  all  lawful  means  and  by  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, whose  feelings  would  naturally  go  with  their  suffering  countrymen ; 
perseverance  in  it  might  engender  an  acrimonious  feeling,  which  the  rising 
generation  would  share  in,  and  which  might  continue  long  after  its  origin 
would  be  forgotten ;  and,  on  the  very  first  movement  in  that  direction  the 

x  2 
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question  would  be  raised  on  all  sides.  Is  there  an  adequate  reason  for  such  an 
imperious  measure  ?  Is  it  essentially  just  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  former 
expressed  or  implied  promises  ? 

In  1898  Mr.  Chamberlain  issued  a  proclamation  enforcing  the 
substitution  of  the  English  for  the  Italian  language  in  the  Courts 
of  Law  within  twenty  years.  But  in  view  of  the  opposition 
raised  by  the  people,  and  in  deference  towards  Italy,  that 
proclamation  was  withdrawn.  The  question  has  now  been  again 
raised  under  a  different  and  more  serious  aspect,  the  Royal 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  finances,  economic 
position  and  judicial  procedure  of  Malta,  having,  in  their  report 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  order  of  His  Majesty 
the  King  in  May  last,  suggested  that  the  Maltese  patois  should 
be  substituted  for  the  Italian  language  in  all  the  oral  proceedings 
in  the  Inferior  Courts  and  in  the  Superior  Criminal  Court  at  the 
request  of  the  accused. 

The  Maltese  population  are  to  a  man  against  the  suggestion 
of  the  Eoyal  Commissioners,  and  two  general  meetings  were 
held  at  the  Manoel  Theatre  on  January  3  and  July  2,  1912, 
at  which  resolutions  containing  the  views  of  the  Maltese  on  the 
subject  were  unanimously  passed  by  those  present,  who  may 
be  said  to  represent  all  classes  and  all  exponents  of  public 
opinion  in  Malta.  The  Committee  consider  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  is  in  open  violation  of  the  expressed 
and  implied  promises  made  by  Great  Britain  at  the  time  when 
these  islands  came  within  the  orbit  of  the  British  Empire.  These 
promises  were  eloquently  confirmed  in  the  despatch  of  Earl  Grey 
of  1854,  wherein  it  was  stated  that 

Her  Majesty,  deeply  sensible  of  the  noble  confidence  reposed  by  the  Maltese 
in  her  Royal  predecessor,  when,  having  nearly  achieved  their  independence  by 
their  own  gallant  efforts,  they  left  their  dearest  interests  almost  unconditionally 
in  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  Great  Britain,  willed,  that  all  the  civil 
and  religious  privileges  to  which  the  Maltese  are  attached  and  which  they 
have  so  long  enjoyed  may  be  fostered  and  preserved,  subject  to  such  amend- 
ments and  improvements  as  time  and  altered  circumstances  may  render 
necessary,  always  in  concurrence  with  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  people, 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended. 


An  Imperial  Senate. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Bussell,  of  Oxford,  has  published,  through 
Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co.,  a  new  book  in  which  he  proposes 
a  scheme  for  the  New  Government  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  work  deals  with  the  present  situation  in  politics,  the 
breakdown  of  the  central  power  charged  with  so  many  duties  and 
too  great  omnipotence,  the  artificial  unity  called  the  State,  its 
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division  into  bitterly  conflicting  parts  (whether  districts,  classes, 
or  creeds),  the  general  contempt  of  law  (owing  to  the  over-riding 
of  minorities),  the  distrust  and  disrespect  shown  to  government 
(as  representing  sectional  or  partisan  interests  and  seldom  more 
than  hah6  the  electorate).  At  a  moment  when  government  is 
supremely  necessary  (in  view  of  its  new  and  increasing  functions), 
it  is  supremely  unpopular.  The  remedy  suggested  is  (1)  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Lower  House,  and  the  devolution  of  local  affairs  to 
provincial  diets,  Ulster  having  autonomy ;  (2)  better  use  to  be 
made  of  the  two  remaining  factors,  which  still  retain  their  prestige 
— the  Sovereign  (resuming  long  inherited  powers)  and  Peers  to 
form  the  central  government,  the  latter  recruited  from  the 
dominions  and  vassal  States  (as  well  as  Great  Britain),  thus 
becoming  a  truly  Imperial  Senate. 


R.M.S.   "MAURETANIA" 

THE  ship  which  clove  the  tameless  seas, 
Which  scorned  the  challenge  of  the  breeze, 
While  England  watched  thy  strength  and  pride, 
Ere  yet  Nantucket's  Light  replied. 

Thy  flaming  heart  and  smoking  stacks, 
Flung  streaming  banners  o'er  thy  tracks, 
As  dawn  bore  down  from  miles  afar, 
And  night  was  smitten  star  by  star. 

Unheeded  were  the  crested  waves, 

And  where  the  tattered  spindrift  raves, 

Thy  race  was  ever  on  and  on, 

Past  stars  and  moons  and  suns  that  shone. 

And  now  thy  mighty  heart  is  still, 
While  Mersey's  waters  round  thee  trill, 
And  breezes  gather  round  thy  spars, 
To  sing  thy  triumphs  to  the  stars. 

C.  DECKER. 
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INDIAN   AND    COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

"To  many  readers  the  careful  article  by  'Trustee,'  on  'Indian  and 
Colonial  Investments,'  is  as  interesting  as  anything  in  the  number,  and 
if  the  tabular  matter  is  kept  up  to  date,  as  is  promised,  this  article  will 
no  doubt  be  frequently  consulted  by  investors."— Times,  1901. 

" '  The  Empire  Review '  continues  its  table  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
Investments,  with  appropriate  comment.  These  articles  should 
certainly  assist  in  giving  a  wider  range  to  investments  in  the 
colonies.  .  .  ."—Westminster  Gazette,  1911. 

ALL  other  influences  on  the  stock  markets  during  the 
past  month  have  been  overshadowed  by  that  of  the  war  in  the 
Balkans,  which  has  caused  severe  depression  in  all  classes  of 
securities.  The  heaviest  falls  occurred  in  the  securities  in  which 
there  is  a  large  interest  on  the  Continent,  where  the  Balkan  crisis 
caused  panic-like  conditions  in  all  the  leading  Bourses.  Canadian 
Pacifies,  owing  to  heavy  liquidation  by  German  speculators,  were 
among  the  most  severe  sufferers. 

Colonial  Government  securities,  although  not  intrinsically 
affected  by  the  war  in  Europe,  have  suffered  with  the  rest,  and 
both  Indian  Government  stocks  and  Indian  railway  stocks  are 
considerably  lower  on  the  month. 

An  instructive  Government  return  has  been  issued  giving  in 
detail  the  Colonial  Government  securities  that  have  become 
trustee  investments  under  the  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1900.  At 
May  1,  1912,  the  total  outstanding  of  trustee  securities  issued 
by  the  self-governing  Dominions  was  £334,231,346  against 
£237,749,793  at  the  time  the  Act  came  into  force.  The  other 
colonies  had  £26,842,832  outstanding  last  May  against  only 
£8,455,891  on  the  commencement  of  the  Act.  This  clearly  brings 
out  how  largely  the  area  of  investments  available  for  trust  funds 
has  widened  during  the  past  decade. 

Evidences  of  the  remarkable  activity  of  Indian  trade  continue 
to  accumulate.  For  the  first  four  months  of  the  financial  year 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


When 

Titlo. 

Present  Amount. 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA. 

£ 

84%  Stock  M       .     .     . 
a/b       «      (f)       ... 

91,333,097 
60,724,530 

1931 
1948 

90$ 
77 

31! 
3$ 

Quarterly. 
11 

2$%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

64 

3$ 

» 

3J%  Eupee  Paper  1854-5 

.  , 

(a) 

95£ 

3*1 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

3%      „            „      1896-7 

•• 

1916 

81 

3H 

30  June  —  30  Dec. 

(I)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 


INDIAN   RAILWAYS  AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

& 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 

? 

100 
100 
100 

75J 
154 
95* 

3*g 

*H 
5-38 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2*%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J%  -M 
net  earnings      / 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 

4 

8 

100 
100 

100 

112J 
107J 

178 

*& 
*i 

*A 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  $\ 
BUT.  profits  / 

1,809,289 

H 

100 

104 

6*f 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4J%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  A,  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     .     .     . 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 

4,740,711 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,063,300 

H 

f 

8* 

5 
3* 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

124 

112 
77 
102J 
101 
107 
106 
83 

4* 

4 

3£ 
3$ 

9 

3« 

$ 

Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar,  Limited    

400,000 
379,580 

7 
5 

100 
100 

137 
103 

6A 
tfj 

South  Indian  4J%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  8£%  deb.  stock  red  

425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

H 

8* 
31 

100 
100 
100 

114 
164 
87 

3« 
? 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 

800,000 
550,000 

5* 
5 

100 
100 

93 
103 

% 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,) 
and  China    / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

56 

5 

80  000 

12 

12* 

37 

4 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


the  external  trade  shows  an  increase  of  no  less  than  mine  millions 
sterling.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  increases  are 
particularly  marked  in  the  case  of  goods  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  During  July  the  imports  of  cotton  piece  goods 
alone  showed  an  increase  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling. 
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Particulars  have  now  been  issued  of  the  much-discussed  new 
issue  of  capital  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  shareholders  in  Montreal  it  was  decided  to  exercise 
the  company's  powers  to  issue  share  capital  in  lieu  of  debenture 
stock  already  authorised.  By  this  means  the  company  was  able 
to  create  $60,000,000  of  new  capital  without  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  fresh  capital  powers  from  the  Government.  Sir 
Thomas  Shaughnessy  explained  that  the  most  prudent  and  effec- 
tive method  of  providing  new  capital  had  received  the  close  and 
constant  attention  of  the  directors,  and  they  believed  that  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  the  best  interests  of  the  company  and  of 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

28,162,776 

1930-50t 

95 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

PROVINCIAL. 

ALBERTA. 
4.7  Debs. 

411,000 

1938 

100 

4^ 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

84 

3*f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

4%  Regd.  Stock     .     . 

1,375,000 

1950 

97J 

^ 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

4%  Regd.  Stock    .     . 

450,000 

1949 

99 

•A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

8J%  Stock  .... 

650,000 

1954 

88 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

ONTARIO. 

• 

3£%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

1,200,000 

1946 

91 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

83 

*& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

4%  Bonds  .... 

410,900 

1949 

99 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Calgary  4|%  Debs. 
Edmonton  4£%  Debs 
Hamilton  (City  of)  4°/ 
Montreal  4%     .     . 
Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Regina  4£%  Debs. 
Toronto  4%  Bonds 
Vancouver  4%  Bonds 
Winnipeg  4%  Regd.    . 

500,000 
636,900 
482,800 
2,400,000 
385,000 
285,200 
300,910 
121,200 
2,500,000 

1932-42* 
1918-51* 
1934 
1948-50 
1923 
1925-52* 
1922-28f 
1931 
1940 

98* 
99 
95 
99 
100 
99 
98 
96 
97J 

*tt 

4£ 

*A 
3 
*A 

4iJ 

4 
ft 

4J 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

7 

/o 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,800,000 

10 

$100 

273* 

3| 

Do.  4%  Preference    . 

£12,428,082 

4 

Stock 

98 

*& 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

103 

3£ 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£31,225,428 

4 

102} 

3£ 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,993 

nil. 

26J 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

llli 

*& 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

100^ 

*II 

Do.  4%  3rd         „ 

£7,168,055 

1* 

69| 

SM 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£11,790,011 

4 

91* 

*& 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

120 

4J 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£20,371,942 

4 

96} 

4 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

160,000 

11 

$100 

250 

4§ 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

8 

50 

77 

&& 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

10 

$50 

£23 

4 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

35s.  per  sh. 

1 

27} 

6/8 

Hudson's  Bay     

1,000,000 



1 

12| 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

100,000 

8 

5 

6i 

6§ 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3| 

73 

British  Columbia  Elec-jDef. 

£1,000,000 

8 

Stock 

143} 

*  8 

5& 

trio  Railway    .     .     .  /Prefd. 

£1,000,000 

6 

Stock 

114 

4* 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3}%  Sterling  Bonda 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

88 

q 

3%  Sterling 
4%  Inscribed  Stock 

*/o             >»                 •» 

325,000 
320,000 
437,632 

1947 
1913-38* 
1935 

79 

101 
104 

p 

3| 

1  1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%  Cons.  Ins.    ,, 

200,000 

1936 

102 

3& 

3}%  Inscribed,  1910 

800,000 

1950 

91 

311 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

Canada  would  be  served  by  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  share- 
holders to  furnish  from  time  to  time  the  additional  capital  on  a 
basis  that  would  make  the  investment  reasonably  attractive. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  to  offer  the  $60,000,000  of  new  capital 
to  the  existing  shareholders  at  $175  per  $100.  This  will  give  three 
new  shares  for  every  ten  existing,  and  the  bonus  to  which  this  is 
equivalent  is  considerably  larger  than  had  been  expected.  Of  the 
proceeds  of  the  issue,  $60,000,000  will  be  used  to  meet  expenditure 
for  which  the  proceeds  of  debenture  stock  would  otherwise  have 
been  utilised,  including  the  satisfaction  and  cancellation  of  all  of 
the  company's  outstanding  5  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Bonds, 
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amounting  to  $33,766,000,  on  or  before  the  date  of  their  maturity, 
July  1,  1915,  and  the  balance  will  be  devoted  to  additions  and 
improvements  chargeable  to  capital  account.  By  this  means  the 
company  will  be  getting  money  on  its  ordinary  share  capital  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  taking  the  present  dividend  rate  as  a  basis  ; 
its  bond  and  debenture  debt  will  be  $60,000,000  less ;  its  fixed 
charges  will  be  $2,400,000  per  annum  less  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been,  and  its  available  funds  for  the  purposes  of  the 
undertaking  will  be  increased  by  $45,000,000.  It  has  also  been 
decided  to  appropriate  $15,000,000  from  the  accumulated  surplus 
that  might  properly  be  distributed  to  the  shareholders,  but 
will  instead  be  expended  on  capital  account  in  additions  and 
improvements. 

In  the  half-yearly  report  and  accounts  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Kailway  the  summarised  results  already  published  are  supple- 
mented by  some  important  details.  No  additions  to  the  com- 
pany's rolling  stock  were  made  at  the  expense  of  capital  during 
the  half-year,  but  several  engines  and  cars  were  built  in  the 
company's  shops  or  purchased  on  revenue  account. 

As  was  expected  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  line  has  been  laid  to  Tete  Jaune  Cache,  sixty  miles  west 
of  the  summit  in  the  Yellowheed  Pass,  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Eockies,  and  1,100  west  of  Winnipeg.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  grading  will  be  completed  to  the  second  crossing  of  the 
Fraser  Biver,  a  further  distance  of  120  miles,  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  From  Prince  Kupert,  on  tlje  Pacific  Coast,  the  line 
has  been  laid  eastward  as  far  as  South  Hazelton,  a  distance  of 
180  miles,  and  it  is  expected  to  complete  the  line  to  the  Bulkley 
Summit,  275  miles  from  Prince  Rupert,  in  the  spring  of  next  year, 
although  there  is  still  deficiency  of  labour  on  all  work  under 
construction. 

The  New  South  Wales  loan  issue,  to  which  reference  was 
made  here  last  month,  is  now  being  made  in  London,  one  and  a 
half  millions  sterling  in  4  per  cent,  ten  year  Bonds  being  offered 
at  99. 

Several  excellent  features  are  displayed  by  the  New  South 
Wales  Budget.  Most  important  from  the  investor's  point  of 
view  is  the  fact,  specially  mentioned  by  the  Auditor-General,  that 
the  net  results  of  working  the  State's  business  and  other  under- 
takings are  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  annual  interest  paid 
on  the  whole  of  the  Public  Debt.  The  total  revenue  of  the  State 
for  the  financial  year  ended  June  30  amounted  to  £15,797,136,  of 
which  £6,653,367  was  from  governmental  sources,  £9,123,449  from 
business  undertakings  and  £20,320  from  advances  recovered,  while 
the  expenditure  amounted  to  £16,138,178,  of  which  £7,066,519 
was  on  governmental  and  £9,070,759  on  business  undertakings, 
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including  advances  of  £290,065  to  the  Public  Works  Fund  and 
other  advances  amounting  to  £115,131. 

In  some  recent  remarks  on  the  Victorian  Budget,  Sir  John 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3i%  „  „  It 
3%  „  „  (t 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,475,800 

1933 
1924 
1935 

103 
94 
84 

3tl 
*i 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOBIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
3*%        „        1889  (t) 
3%          „         (t)  .     . 

5,970,000 
4,996,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

100 
95 
81 

4J 

*& 
4 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  t) 

8J%  ,,  »  *) 
3%  „  „  t) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47t 

100J 
101 
94& 
80 

4 

4 
3« 
4J 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  . 

°y/o       n            ii      (' 
8°!                              it 
7o         it            n      u 

3%  „  ,,  (t 
WESTEBN  AUSTBALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,274,700 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26$ 
1916  J  or 
after. 

99£ 
100 
94 
90 
78 

4* 
4 

tt 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3J%  Inscribed  (t  .  . 
3%  „  It  .  . 
3%  „  (t  .  . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

92 
85 
89} 

tt 

3& 

•A 

ll  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3J%  Inscbd.  Stock  (t) 

A°/ 
*'0                   II                      II 

8%  .  .  .  .(0 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

92 
101 
84 

4| 
4 
4 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

I  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment 

AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

311 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

100 

*A 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

101 

<4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

8.  Melbourne  4A%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

101 

4 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

250,000 

1913 

100 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .      .     . 

300,000 

1919 

100 

*J 

*  Yield  calculated  ou  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bisohoff  .     .     . 

12,000 

6 

5 

6| 

4^ 

Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

42 

100 

98 

4A 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

40,000 

164 

40 

117 

5| 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

125,000 

•"•'-'2 

10 

20 

4§7 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    . 

60,000 

14 

25 

54 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

98 

4^a 

Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

12^* 

^AS 

5 

7 

85 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

97$ 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

154,000 

8 

5 

6i 

68 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

£519,459 

100 

105 

41 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.} 

£1,015,060 

4 

100 

87* 

*A 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£667,286 

5 

-100 

984 

g  1 

South  Australian  Company  £15     .     . 

14,200 

£15 

mj 

66 

4£6 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 

42,479 

3 

1 

3 

6| 

Do.  57  Cum.  Pref  

87,500 

5 

10 

54 

0 

Taverner,  the  Agent-General,  made  some  interesting  references  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  State  railways  and  its  relation  to  the  State's 
securities.  He  pointed  out  that  the  railway  receipts  for  1911-12 
amounted  to  £5,238,000  against  £4,899,243  for  1910-11,  and  while 
the  expenditure  had  also  increased,  this  was  due  principally  to 
exceptional  charges  in  connection  with  extensive  improvements  in 
the  arrangements  for  handling  the  traffic.  This  profitable  result 
should  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  British  investor,  since  of  the 
public  debt  in  London  amounting  to  £37,500,000  and  of  the  public 
debt  in  Melbourne  amounting  to  £23,200,000,  75  per  cent,  is 
invested  in  railways.  The  Agent-General  claimed  that  Victoria 
afforded  a  useful  lesson  in  the  working  of  railways  as  a  State 
concern,  inasmuch  as  during  recent  years  it  had  reduced  the  rates 
and  fares  to  a  very  appreciable  extent — about  £400,000  since  1906 
— and  yet  had  made  a  very  handsome  profit,  while  further  benefits 
in  the  same  direction  were  contemplated.  Agricultural  produce 
was  exceptionally  favoured  wherever  possible  in  Victoria,  to 

NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

102 

V« 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

100 

4 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

8J%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

17,201,842 

1940 

92 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

82 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

¥* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

101 

4| 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares! 

150,000 

div.  15% 

12 

*j 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

100 

4f 

April—  Oct. 

Ghristchurch   6%\ 
Drainage  Loan.     .  / 

200,000 

1926 

114 

4| 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

114J 

HI 

j 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

102 

HI 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

103 

*« 

) 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7J  Shares  £2$  paid/ 

200,000 

div.  13% 

5| 

5| 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .      . 

173,800 

1920 

99 

c& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

103 

Hi 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.  \ 
Loan       .                ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

106J 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

H8J 

4| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4*%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

102 

4 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

100 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  84.  paid  up. 
j  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

facilitate  the  enterprise  of  the  settler  and  the  emigrant,  who  were 
thus  all  over  the  country  being  brought  within  easy  reach  of  the 
towns  and  the  ports. 

South  Australia's  Budget  showed  that  last  year's  revenue 
amounted  to  £4,450,000,  constituting  a  record.  There  was  a 
surplus  of  £275,000  which  was  set  aside  for  the  redemption  of 
debt.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  revenue  surpluses  have 
exceeded  two  millions  sterling.  For  the  current  year  the  revenue 
is  estimated  at  £4,381,812  and  the  expenditure  at  £4,373,012.  A 
policy  of  extensive  public  works  is  being  carried  out,  large  sums 
being  provided  for  the  construction  of  roads. 

September's  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  amounted  to 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

763,000 

1954 

97 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4% 

1,856,750 

1953 

99 

4& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

99 

*A 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

98 

3 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

96 

43 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

96 

*1 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Port  Elizabeth  4%     . 

369,468 

1964 

98 

*i 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Pretoria  4%     ... 

1,250,000 

1939 

98 

V* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

99 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£%  Bonds  .     .      . 
4%  1883  Inscribed 
4%  1886         „ 
8J%  1886       „          (t) 
3%  1886         „         (t) 

£ 
341,700 
3,729,995 
9,903,166 
15,066,244 
7,492,140 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-431 

lOOz 
101J 
100 
97 
84 

iaw  lopo 

1-tMrHH  ICfeOrtlH 

^  CO  ^  CO  CO 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4J%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed  (t      .     . 
34%         „       It      .     . 
3%           „      (t      .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39t 
1929-49f 

102 
103 

97 
83 

CO  CO  CO  £k 

CP-JHU-'Hl-'O*' 
OH-OICO 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep 
Apr.  —  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TBANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

88J 

00 

dr« 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(*)  Ex  dividend. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5/^  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

99* 

5 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

•"•> 
103 

*« 

Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     .     .     . 

£1,849,700 

5 

100 

89 

6& 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

5 

6 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

8 

gi 

3J 

g3 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

6 

10 

o 

1*4 

5A 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £20 

309,705 

13 

£5 

11 

55 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

5 

5 

5| 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

174 

1 

8^-g 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

8,937,284 

nil 

1 

1^ 

nil 

Do.  5%  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

105 

4} 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

9 

5 

3£ 

8| 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

nil 

10 

?x 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10 

45,000 

5 

7 

6& 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


£3,176,846,  which  was  £71,549  less  than  that  for  the  preceding 
month,  but  the  daily  average  showed  an  increase,  being  24,930 
ounces  against  24,669  ounces.  The  following  table  shows  the 
monthly  returns  for  several  years  past : 
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Month. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

& 

£ 

& 

£ 

January  . 

3,130,830 

2,765,386 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

February 

2,989,832 

2,594,634 

2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

March 

3,528,688 

2,871,740 

2,578,877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

April  . 

3,133,383 

2,836,267 

2,629,535 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

May  . 

3,311,794 

2,913,734 

2,693,785 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

June  . 

3,202,517 

2,907,854 

2,655,602 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

July  . 

3,255,198 

3,012,738 

2,713,083 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

August 

3,248,395 

3,030,360 

2,757,919 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

September 

3,176,846 

2,976,065 

2,747,853 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

October  . 

— 

3,010,130 

2,774,390 

2,558,902 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

November 

— 

3,057,213 

2,729,554 

2,539,146 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

December 

— 

3,015,499 

2,722,775 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

Total*    . 

28,977,483 

34,991,620 

32,002,912 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

There  was  an  increase  of  1,628  in  the  native  labour  supply  for 
the  gold  mines  during  the  month,  whereas  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year  there  was  a  decrease  of  191,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  statement. 


Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

January  1911 

4,666 

183,268 

January  1912    . 

5,764 

184,046 

February    „ 

6,166 

189,434 

February 

6,274 

190,320 

March         „ 

4,023 

193,457 

March 

6,428 

196,748 

April            , 

871 

194,328 

April 

1,189 

197,937 

May             , 

3,936* 

190,392 

May 

4,108* 

193,829 

June            , 

3,452* 

186,940 

June 

5,335* 

188,494 

July             , 

5,358* 

181,582 

July 

5,569* 

182,925 

August         , 

1,772* 

179,810 

August 

3,814* 

179,111 

September  , 

191* 

179,619 

September 

1,628 

180,739 

October        , 

425* 

179,194 

— 

— 

— 

November   , 

2,458* 

176,736 

— 

— 

— 

December    , 

1,546 

178,282 

— 

—  ~ 

Net  loss. 


Bhodesia's  gold  output  for  September  amounted  to  £230,573 
against  £239,077  for  August.  The  following  table  enables 
comparison  with  the  monthly  returns  for  several  years  past : 


MONTH. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January 

214,918 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

February 

209,744 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

March  . 

215,102 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April    . 

221,476 

221.296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

May     . 

234,407 

211,413 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

June    . 

226,867 

215,347 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

July     . 

240,514 

237,517 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

August 

239,077 

243,712 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

September 

230,573 

225,777 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

October     . 

— 

218,862 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

November 

— 

214,040 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

December  . 

— 

217,026 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total     . 

2,032,678 

2,647,895 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 
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The  other  minerals  produced  by  Rhodesia  during  the  month 
comprised  14,843  ounces  of  silver,  49  tons  of  lead,  20,685  tons  of 
coal  and  571  tons  of  chrome  ore. 

CROWN  COLONY  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42f 

94 

3*1 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45J 

83 

3H 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t).     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

102 

3£ 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

83 

*& 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3J%  ins.  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

93 

8 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

103 

3J| 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (t)     .     . 

1,455,500 

1919-491 

94£ 

3| 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius   3%  guar.l 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  ) 

600,000 

1940 

88 

3*1 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

102 

3£ 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3J%  ins.  (t) 

729,848 

1929-54f 

94J 

3*1 

1  June  —  1  Deo. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .      . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

100 

4 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-441 

83 

3*1 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-^ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4J 

£82 

5ft 

Feb.  —  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period, 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


Amount  or 

Dividend 

"PolH 

Title. 

Number  of 

for  last 

.raid 

Price. 

Yield. 

Shares. 

Year. 

up. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,215,300 

3 

99 

90 

3* 

„        Unified  Debt  

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

99 

4 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

17 

« 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

1 

5 

5£ 

6& 

„               „              „      Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

8* 

4J| 

ii               >.              ..      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3J 

100 

85 

±A 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TKUSTEE. 


October  25,  1912. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  loam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 
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THE   EUROPEAN    SITUATION 

BY  DIPLOMATIST 

THE  absorbing  subject  of  conversation  in  the  Chancelleries  of 
Europe  to-day  is  the  future  of  the  Near  East.  For  generations 
Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States  have  supplied  the  main  portion  of 
the  diplomatist's  stock-in-trade,  and  the  fact  that  this  stock  must 
now  be  replaced  by  articles  of  a  totally  different  kind  is  occasioning 
considerable  speculation  regarding  the  nature  and  cost  of  the 
incoming  goods.  As  the  Prime  Minister  has  reminded  us,  when 
Mr.  Pitt,  mortally  stricken  by  the  news  of  Austerlitz,  came  home 
to  die,  he  told  those  about  him  to  roll  up  the  map  of  Europe 
which  hung  on  the  walls.  But  even  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz 
did  not  produce  changes  so  sudden  and  so  startlingly  and  over- 
whelmingly complete  as  those  which  during  the  last  month  have 
been  wrought  by  the  Balkan  Confederacy. 

Everything  is  altered.  The  map  of  Europe  has  to  be  recast 
and  programmes  that  have  done  duty  for  years  must  be 
remodelled.  The  entire  aspect  of  things  in  the  Near  East 
must  for  the  future  be  looked  at  through  new  spectacles, 
and  a  matter  causing  no  little  anxiety  is  the  choice  of  these 
spectacles.  Obviously  what  suits  one  sight  will  not  suit  another. 
But  it  should  not  prove  an  insurmountable  task  for  the  oculist  to 
fit  the  vision  of  all  his  clients,  seeing  that  he  has  but  one  end 
in  view,  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Perhaps  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty rests  with  the  Balkan  States.  To  judge  from  Servia's  latest 
pronouncement  considerable  modification  in  her  demands  will  be 
necessary  if  peace  on  a  permanent  basis  is  to  be  arranged. 

It  is  no  use  the  lesser  any  more  than  the  larger  Powers  taking 
their  stand  on  the  old  platforms,  and  it  is  a  serious  error  for 
VOL.  XXIV.— No.  143.  Y 
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the  lesser  Powers  to  imagine  that  because  they  have  conquered 
the  Turks,  other  Powers  must  of  necessity  fall  in  with  the 
conditions  they  are  seeking  to  impose  on  the  vanquished.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  Confederacy  have  fought  a 
brave  fight,  and  the  general  opinion  of  Europe  is  unanimous, 
that  the  victors  shall  not  be  robbed  of  the  fruits  that  have  cost 
them  so  dear. 

Commenting  on  the  position,  Mr.  Asquith  said  at  the  Mansion 
House : — 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  disposition  anywhere  either 
to  belittle  the  magnitude  of  the  struggle  or  to  dispute  the 
decisiveness  of  the  result.  We,  here  in  this  country,  have 
no  direct  interest  in  the  exact  form  which  the  consequent 
political  and  territorial  redistributions  may  ultimately  take. 
There  are  other  Powers  whose  relations — geographical, 
economic,  ethnical,  historical — with  the  scene  of  conflict  and 
its  destination  are  such  that  they  cannot  be  expected  not  to 
claim  a  special  hearing  and  voice  when  the  time  comes  for  a 
permanent  settlement.  I  purposely  refrain,  at  this  stage, 
from  even  indicating  in  the  most  general  way  the  points — 
some  of  them  full  of  difficulty — which  must  inevitably  emerge 
for  solution.  For  the  moment,  and  so  long  as  a  state  of 
belligerency  continues,  his  Majesty's  Government,  so  far  as 
their  influence  goes,  would  deprecate  the  raising  and  pressing 
of  isolated  questions  which,  if  handled  separately  and  at  once, 
may  seem  likely  to  lead  to  irreconcilable  divergences,  but 
which  may  well  assume  a  different  and  perhaps  a  more  tract- 
able aspect  if  they  are  reserved  to  be  dealt  with  from  the 
wider  point  of  view  of  a  general  settlement. 

Here  we  have  the  keynote  of  the  view  taken  by  the  Great 
Powers.  One  and  all  deprecate  the  pressing  of  isolated  questions 
at  this  juncture.  It  is  not  disputed  that  Servia  has  claims  in 
the  matter  of  an  outlet  for  her  commerce  to  the  Adriatic,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Powers  come  together  and  are  free  to  deal  definitely 
with  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  war,  that  matter  will  be 
considered  in  a  way  which  should  prove  satisfactory  to  Servia. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  But  as  regards  Servia's 
territorial  aspirations,  that  is  a  different  matter.  So  far  all  we 
know  of  these  aspirations  is  contained  in  a  message  sent  to  the 
Times  by  the  Servian  Prime  Minister.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  reproduce  the  message  in  full,  interesting  as  the 
document  is  in  many  ways,  but  it  may  be  convenient  to  give  the 
paragraph  dealing  more  directly  with  territorial  claims. 

It  is  the  obvious  truth  that  Servia's  desires  are  based 
upon  no  exaggerated  ideas  of  possible  aggrandisement,  nor 
can  they  in  any  sense  be  regarded  simply  as  a  basis  for 
compromise.  Servian  arms  have  conquered  far  more  terri- 
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tory  than  Servia  intends  to  retain,  but  Servian  policy  has 
established  a  minimum  of  territorial  expansion  which  does 
no  more  than  cover  her  co-nationals  and  her  national  neces- 
sities. For  this  minimum  Servia  is  prepared  to  make  every 
sacrifice,  since  not  to  do  so  would  be  to  be  false  to  her 
national  duty.  No  Servian  statesman  or  Government  dare 
betray  the  future  welfare  of  the  country  by  considering  for  a 
moment  even  the  abandonment  of  this  minimum.  Servia's 
minimum  requisite  to  her  national  development  is  economic 
independence,  save,  possibly,  in  so  far  as  regards  a  customs 
union  with  her  allies  and  a  free  and  adequate  passage  to 
the  Adriatic  Sea  011  the  Adriatic  coast.  It  is  essential  that 
Servia  should  possess  about  fifty  kilometres  from  Alessio  to 
Durazzo.  This  coastline  would  be  joined  to  what  was 
formerly  Old  Servia  approximately  by  the  territory  between 
a  line  from  Durazzo  to  Ochrida  Lake  in  the  south,  and  one 
from  Alessio  to  Djakova  in  the  north. 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  the  sweeping  nature  of  these 
demands,  and  while  agreeing  with  much  that  M.  Pashitch  says 
on  the  general  situation,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  accept  his 
demands  in  the  light  of  a  minimum.  Eather  should  they  be 
taken  as  a  maximum  from  which  to  work  downwards.  Servia 
may  rest  assured  that  what  is  necessary  to  promote  her  com- 
mercial enterprise  will  not  be  denied  her.  But  for  M.  Pashitch 
to  put  forward  "  essentials "  before  hostilities  have  been  con- 
cluded is  a  diplomatic  error  into  which  one  would  scarcely  have 
expected  so  astute  a  minister  to  have  fallen. 

Very  satisfactory  indeed  is  the  knowledge  that  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe  did  everything  they  could  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  In  this  connection  England  and  Ger- 
many may  be  said  to  have  led  the  way.  So  much  has  been 
said  and  written  of  recent  years  about  strained  relations  between 
the  two  countries  that  it  is  especially  interesting  to  record  that 
from  first  to  last  in  the  present  crisis  England  and  Germany  have 
marched  side  by  side.  Determined  as  Germany  undoubtedly  is 
and  always  has  been  to  stand  loyally  by  her  ally  Austria-Hungary 
in  accordance  with  existing  treaties,  she  has  displayed  the  greatest 
tact  and  forbearance.  And  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor  has 
done  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  ill-feeling  arising,  while 
at  the  same  time  encouraging  all  efforts  for  compromise. 

Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  are  directly  concerned  with  the 
consequences  of  the  war.  Both  these  nations  have  exercised 
every  moderation.  Austria-Hungary's  attitude  in  the  crisis  has 
been  fully  described  by  Count  Berchtold,  and  his  attitude  has  met 
with  approval  in  official  circles  both  here  and  on  the  continent. 
In  these  circumstances  it  would  appear  that,  provided  Turkey 
does  not  prolong  the  campaign,  and  render  the  occupation  of 
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Constantinople  a  probability,  if  not  a  certainty,  terms  of  peace 
might  be  arranged  between  the  belligerents  without  extending  the 
sphere  of  warlike  operations. 

It  was  said  before  war  began  that  the  Great  Powers  did  not 
act  promptly  enough,  and  had  they  done  so  war  would  never 
have  occurred.  It  was  also  rumoured  in  France,  of  all 
places,  that  this  country  delayed  the  Note  sent  round  for  the 
signatures  of  the  different  Powers.  I  dealt  with  this  baseless 
accusation  last  month,  but  on  the  general  question  of  united 
action  it  may  be  timely  to  recall  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Asquith 
when  speaking  the  other  day  in  the  City.  After  citing  that  it 
was  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  be  able  to  assure  his  audience  that 
the  Great  Powers  are  working  together  with  a  closeness  of  touch 
and  a  frankness  and  freedom  of  communication  and  discussion, 
which  indeed  may  seem  almost  unintelligible  to  those  who  believe 
that,  because  for  certain  purposes  the  Powers  have  been  and  are 
ranged  in  different  groups,  they  must  therefore  in  a  time  of 
European  crisis  be  arrayed  in  opposite  camps,  he  went  on 
to  say : — 

The  Great  Powers  are  blamed  in  some  quarters  because 
they  did  not  succeed  in  averting  the  war.  They  sought  and 
sought  honestly  and  earnestly,  by  diplomatic  pressure,  and 
without  resort  to  force,  to  secure  conditions  of  order  and 
good  government  in  the  European  provinces  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  But  forces  were  at  work  which  were  beyond  the 
control  of  any  diplomatic  manipulation.  The  Balkan  States, 
having  matured  their  plans,  perfected  their  equipment, 
co-ordinated  their  reciprocal  action,  decided  that  force  was 
the  only  effectual  remedy.  They,  and  they  alone,  were  pre- 
pared to  use  it.  They  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands. 

As  bearing  out  what  I  have  said  about  the  unity  of  purpose 
that  from  first  to  last  has  animated  the  action  taken  by  the  great 
Powers  during  the  war,  and  as  showing  the  continuity  of  policy 
that  pertains  in  all  their  counsels,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  Prime  Minister's  opening  remarks  when  addressing 
the  Liberal  Federation.  They  ran  as  follows  : — 

We  are  all  anxious  to  stop  the  further  effusion  of  blood 
between  the  actual  combatants.  We  are  even  more  anxious 
to  limit  and  circumscribe  the  field  of  possible  conflict.  The 
Powers  are  working  together  to  that  end,  and  I  repeat 
to-day,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  do  so,  that  while  we 
and  others  retain  with  unabated  constancy  our  friendships 
and  understandings,  we  are  all  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
division  of  wish  or  purpose  in  the  co-operative  policy  of  all, 
and  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  peace  and  of  ultimate 
stability  that  special  and  particular  questions  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  reserved  to  be  dealt  with  when  the  time 
comes,  as  part  of  the  general  and  definite  settlement. 
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Obviously  the  occasion  was  a  domestic  one,  but  it  gave  Mr. 
Asquith  an  opportunity  of  bringing  up  to  date  the  Cabinet 
position  regarding  affairs  in  the  Near  East  and  of  re-affirming  his 
opinion  "  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  peace  and  of  ultimate 
stability  that  special  and  particular  questions  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  reserved  to  be  dealt  with,  when  the  time  comes,  as 
part  of  the  general  and  definite  settlement."  Of  this  there  can 
be  no  two  views.  If  all  the  Balkan  States  were  to  be  allowed 
individually  to  sound  the  Great  Powers  before  hostilities  have 
ceased  as  to  what  assistance  will  be  given  them  in  advancing  their 
respective  claims,  endless  irritation  would  ensue.  Let  the  Balkan 
States  first  settle  their  own  differences  with  Turkey,  and  when 
these  are  at  an  end  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  be  the  time  to 
introduce  matters  that  have  for  them  and  for  the  great  neigh- 
bouring Powers,  a  special  significance. 

From  statements  appearing  in  the   North  German  Gazette, 
the  semi-official  organ  of  the  German  Foreign  Office,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  Albanian  and  Adriatic  questions  will  stand  over 
for  settlement  till  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.     If  this  be  so 
then  the  policies  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  ourselves  on 
this  very  difficult  matter  are  identical,  thus  offering  another  proof 
of  the  close  relations  that  obtain  between  Downing  Street,  Berlin 
and  Vienna.      Referring  more  especially  to  Germany  and  this 
country,  the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  said,  and 
said  truly,  that  we  ought  not  to  forget  the  excellent  feeling  now 
existing  between  the  two  nations,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
done  that  might  in  any  way  prejudice  those  relations.     By  way 
of  emphasising  his  point  he  called  attention  to  the  fact   that 
"  whereas  various  reports  have  attained  currency  as  to  disagree- 
ment or  misunderstanding  or  some  possible  cause  of  difficulty 
between  European  countries,  there  has  been  no  suggestion  in 
any  of  the  European  papers  all  through   the  crisis   that   there 
has  been  anything  other  than  the  most  close  and  constant  and 
friendly  relations  between   the   Governments   of   England   and 
Germany  from  one  end  of  the  question  to  the  present  time." 
This  statement,  which  confirms  what  I  have  already  said  on  the 
same  point,  is  encouraging  from  every  standpoint,  and  goes  a 
long  way  to  support  my  argument  that  the  Morocco  settlement 
removed  our  great  political  difficulty  with  Germany  ;  that  question 
being  out  of  the  way,  a  new  era  has  sprung  up,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  stand  apart  any  longer. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  Germany  and  Germany  has  no 
quarrel  with  us,  and  when  two  Powers  have  no  quarrels,  and  are 
likely  to  have  none,  the  best  course  to  take  is  to  become  friends. 
I  do  not  mean  friends  in  the  general  diplomatic  sense — that  we 
have  always  been — but  friends  in  the  sense  that  one  Power  is  not 
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always  suspecting  the  other  of  getting  the  best  of  her  in  every 
deal.  That  attitude  was  adopted  far  too  long,  with  the  natural 
result  that  instead  of  getting  nearer  we  were  getting  farther  away. 
Happily  the  British  and  the  German  people  have  seen  their 
mistake  in  time,  and  with  both  Governments  working  hand-in- 
hand,  as,  indeed,  has  always  been  the  case,  I  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  a  new  order  of  things,  in  which  the  two  nations  will 
bury  the  old  hatchet  of  political  rivalry  and  march  shoulders 
together  in  the  twin  causes  of  peace  and  civilisation. 

Touching  on  the  question  of  peace,  a  good  deal  depends  on  the 
action  of  Turkey.  As  the  Times  very  truly  says :  "If  Turkey 
compels  the  Bulgarians  to  fling  themselves  against  the  Tchataldja 
lines,  not  a  voice  will  be  raised  against  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
Turks  from  the  European  continent."  From  certain  Turkish 
views  that  have  found  expression  in  the  Press,  a  section  of  opinion, 
not  altogether  outside  the  ruling  classes,  seems  to  advocate  further 
resistance.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  suicidal  course. 
It  is  said  that  the  Bulgarians,  seeing  their  very  heavy  losses, 
amounting,  I  am  told,  to  no  less  than  75,000  men,  will  cry  halt. 
But  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  supposition  is  an 
erroneous  one,  and  that  Bulgaria  means  to  push  on  at  all  hazards 
if  Turkey  refuses  to  negotiate  on  the  terms  laid  down.  More- 
over, Turkey  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  to  everyone  her 
presence  as  a  power  in  Europe  is  not  acceptable.  Personally  I  do 
not  share  that  view.  Hence  I  am  all  the  more  anxious  to  see  that 
she  make  no  mistake  over  the  peace  negotiations. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  Turkey  to  accept  the  inevitable,  to 
agree  with  her  adversaries  quickly.  It  is  true  the  war  has  deprived 
Turkey  of  much  territory.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  freed  her 
from  much  anxiety.  In  the  future  she  will  have  more  time  to 
develop  her  Asiatic  possessions.  Of  one  thing  Turkey  may  rest 
assured,  that  after  the  settlement  the  Great  Powers  will  do 
everything  they  can  to  consolidate  her  position  ;  but  to  prolong 
hostilities  would  be  a  fatal  error. 

It  would  be  idle  to  try  and  suppress  the  anxiety  prevailing  as 
to  the  course  that  will  be  taken  by  Eussia  and  Austria-Hungary. 
But  the  fact  that  all  the  Powers  are  falling  into  line  with  the 
British  Foreign  Office  regarding  the  postponement  of  controversial 
matters,  has  done  much  to  lessen  the  tension  in  diplomatic  circles. 
Eussia,  the  greatest  of  Slav  nations,  and  the  chief  liberator  of  the 
Balkan  people  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  as  the  Times  points  out, 
"  necessarily  takes  an  abiding  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  smaller 
Slav  States,  and  cannot  afford  to  allow  these  States  to  be  unduly 
thwarted  in  their  ambitions."  In  this  connection  the  opening  of 
the  fourth  Duma  has  a  special  interest.  Eeferring  to  the  Balkan 
crisis  M.  Eodzianko,  who  was  re-elected  president,  pointed  out 
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that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  urgent  provision  for  national 
defence.  To  quote  the  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  "  at  a  time  when  the  public  gaze  was  earnestly  directed 
to  the  Balkans  he  felt  sure  that  the  Duma  would  not  stint  money 
and  that  Russians  would  not  spare  their  efforts  and,  if  necessary, 
their  life-blood  in  defence  of  interests  so  near  to  their  hearts." 
All  this  may  only  be  meant  for  home  consumption,  but  it  has  a 
disquieting  effect  outside.  Again,  it  may  be  an  indication  that 
when  the  proper  moment  comes  Russia  intends  to  push  the 
demands  of  the  smaller  Slav  States  with  more  force  than  is 
generally  admitted.  In  any  event  it  is  evident  that  "  all  is  not 
well  in  the  State  of  Denmark."  Nor  is  the  situation  made  any 
more  pacific  by  the  fact  that  Austria-Hungary  continues  to  draw 
a  veil  over  her  military  preparations. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Berlin  Correspondent  of  the  Times 
points  out,  "  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  about  the  sincerity  of 
the  German  Government,  and  the  desire  of  both  the  country  and 
the  Government  for  peace."  Commenting  on  the  statements  of 
their  correspondent  the  Times  says  in  its  leading  columns :  "  At 
such  moments  actual  facts  carry  far  more  conviction  than  words, 
and  the  best  proof  of  Germany's  sincerity  is  that  she  has  not 
moved  a  man  or  a  gun.  So  long  as  the  Powers  which  have  no 
direct  interest  in  the  Balkan  troubles  remain  calm  and  steadfast, 
there  is  still  ample  room  for  the  hope  that  a  pacific  way  out  of 
the  present  difficulties  will  be  found.  Upon  the  imperative 
necessity  of  avoiding  any  resort  to  war  German  and  British  and 
French  public  opinion  is  happily  at  one.  We  believe  as  much 
may  be  said  of  Italy  also ;  and  if  four  Great  Powers  are  of  one 
mind  in  this  matter,  the  maintenance  of  European  peace  should 
present  no  insoluble  problem." 

Continuing,  we  learn  from  the  same  source  that : — 

The  soothing  influence  of  the  German  official  attitude  has  not  prevented  the 
spread  of  nervousness  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  German  Empire.  The 
advent  of  Poles  from  across  the  frontier,  bringing  stories  of  Kussian  military 
activity,  has  thrown  the  populace  of  Eastern  Prussia  into  a  state  of  some  apprehen- 
sion. There  has  been  a  run  upon  banks  at  Konigsberg,  and  Herr  von  Bethmann 
Hollweg  has  found  it  advisable  to  instruct  the  provincial  Governor  to  issue 
words  of  warning  and  restraint.  The  German  Chancellor  says  that  "  no  news 
has  been  received  of  Russian  military  measures  which  would  have  occasioned 
German  counter-measures."  The  declaration  may  not  completely  allay  the 
alarm  of  the  border  provinces,  but  it  carries  another  satisfactory  implication  of 
the  pacific  intentions  of  the  German  Government.  Unfortunately,  after  more 
than  forty  years  of  the  larger  peace  the  nerves  of  Western  nations  do  not 
readily  respond  to  quieting  influences  in  times  like  these. 

All  this  shows  that  it  does  not  do  to  be  over-sanguine.    Still  it  is 
in  enormous  advantage  to  know  that  Germany  and  ourselves  are 
3ting  in  close  concert.     Moreover,  as  Germany  is   the  ally  of 
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Austria-Hungary  and  we  have  an  entente  with  Kussia,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  friendships  existing  between  France  and  Bussia 
and  Germany  and  Kussia,  there  is  every  prospect  of  peace  being 
maintained.  Of  course  a  conference  will  have  to  be  called,  and 
it  might  perhaps  be  convenient  to  have  it  either  at  Brussels  or 
London.  Naturally  many  questions  will  come  up  for  discussion, 
and  the  road  to  be  traversed  is  not  expected  to  be  smooth.  But 
on  one  thing  we  may  rely,  the  starting  and  the  ending  point  of 
the  negotiations  will  be  peace.  Whatever  may  be  her  faults,  it 
can  never  be  said  that  Germany  has  been  on  the  side  of  war. 
Indeed,  one  could  recall  many  occasions  when  war  has  been 
averted  by  the  intervention  of  Germany.  As  for  ourselves  we 
are,  as  we  always  have  been,  strong  adherents  of  peace,  and  the 
fact  that  Germany  and  this  country  are  working  together  for 
the  same  end  affords  very  strong  argument  that  the  combination 
will  exercise  a  very  decided  influence  over  any  conference  that 
may  assemble. 

The  new  German  Ambassador  has  begun  his  duties  at  an 
opportune  moment.  Where  others  had  to  fight  against  the 
pricks,  he  has  found  the  path  if  not  smooth,  at  any  rate,  not 
altogether  stony.  And  he  has  not  failed  to  make  the  most  of 
his  opportunities.  He  comes  amongst  us  when  there  are  few 
difficulties  outstanding  between  the  two  countries,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  with  these  removed,  Germany  and  England  will 
advance  together  on  lines  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  lasting 
benefit  to  both  nations,  and  to  make  not  only  for  the  peace  of 
Europe  but  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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URBAN   CONGESTION    IN   AUSTRALIA 

ITS    EVILS    AND    POSSIBLE    REMEDIES 

BY  F.   A.   W.   GISBORNE 

AN  attempt  was  made  in  a  previous  article  *  to  show  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  the  urban  population  of  Australia 
within  recent  years,  and  to  assign  reasons  for  the  prevailing 
centripetal  tendency.  I  propose  now,  after  briefly  summarising 
the  evils  attendant  on  this  state  of  things,  to  suggest  some 
remedies.  The  tranquillity  and  safety  of  the  Commonwealth, 
both  within  and  without,  are  menaced  by  the  unwholesome 
gregariousness  of  its  inhabitants,  and  a  policy  of  dispersion 
should  speedily  be  adopted. 

Matter  in  the  wrong  place,  we  all  know,  is  an  active  agent 
in  producing  physical  disorders.  Human  beings  in  the  wrong 
place  are  equally  productive  of  social  maladies.  The  political 
supremacy  of  the  city  over  the  country  is  mischievous  and 
unnatural,  seeing  that  the  former  is  economically  dependent  on 
the  latter  ;  and  when,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Australia,  the  rural 
workers  are  despoiled  in  order  to  pamper  those  engaged  in 
naturally  unprofitable  town  industries,  general  progress  is  checked 
and  bitter  feelings  are  aroused  between  the  two  chief  divisions  of 
the  people.  That  city  life  tends  to  physical  deterioration  is 
a  mere  common-place.  Although,  thanks  to  the  advance 
of  medical  art,  and  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  precautions, 
the  death-rate  in  the  Commonwealth  has  declined  considerably 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  the  sick  rate — a 
better  test  of  the  national  physique — is  increasing. 

Mental  disease  also  is  making  dangerous  headway.  Character, 
as  well  as  bodily  health,  becomes  enfeebled  or  perverted  by  city 
conditions  of  life.  The  prevailing  lack  of  independence  among 
the  masses  in  the  Australian  towns  is  a  bad  sign.  There  is  a 
general  scramble  for  pensions,  exorbitant  wages,  and  State  indul- 
gences of  various  kinds  ;  and  a  universal  eagerness  among  each 

*  See  October, 
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particular  class  of  workers  to  prey  upon  the  rest.  Political 
deterioration  inevitably  follows.  The  city  is  the  natural  breeding- 
ground  of  labour  agitators  and  demagogues,  figures  far  too  pro- 
minent now  in  Australian  society.  The  political  party,  which 
within  the  last  dozen  years  has  succeeded  in  discouraging 
private  enterprise  and  kindling  class  dissension  throughout 
the  continent,  owes,  and  has  owed  throughout,  its  pre- 
dominance wholly  to  the  urban  vote.  Manifestly,  in  political 
warfare,  the  countryman  fights  at  a  great  disadvantage.  He  is 
usually  of  an  independent  disposition,  and  accustomed  to  think 
and  act  for  himself.  He  cannot,  like  the  average  townsman, 
be  cajoled  or  intimidated  into  voting  against  his  convictions. 
He  has  no  love  for  the  professional  politician,  and  is  benighted 
enough  to  esteem  as  a  patriot  the  man  who  lives  for,  rather  than 
on,  his  country.  A  free  and  partly  isolated  life  engenders  free 
opinions.  Crowds  invariably  are  irrational,  credulous,  and,  under 
artful  treatment,  tractable.  They  are  the  demagogue's  raw 
material,  from  which  the  manufactured  article  usually  known 
as  the  "  mandate  of  the  people  "  periodically  emanates.  While 
the  bands  of  organised  city  workers  are  driven  like  sheep  to  the 
polls  by  their  official  shepherds,  and  vote  according  to  their 
directions,  the  countryman  is  a  strenuous  upholder  of  liberty  of 
individual  judgment.  The  demagogue  rash  enough  to  venture 
to  dictate  to  the  members  of  an  audience  of  farmers  how  they 
should  vote  would  be  more  likely  to  win  a  seat  in  the  nearest 
mudhole  than  in  Parliament.  To  the  ordinary  trade-unionist 
fear  of  the  boycott  or  the  bludgeon  is  both  the  beginning  and 
end  of  political  wisdom.  He  votes  as  ordered,  to  save  his  place, 
and  possibly  his  skin.  If  driven  from  his  employment,  and 
branded  by  his  servile  fellow-workmen  as  a  black-leg  and 
renegade,  he  becomes  an  industrial  Ishmael,  whose  services  no 
employer  can  accept  save  under  penalty  of  an  immediate 
strike. 

Certain  trade-unions  in  Australia  not  only  fine  such  members  as 
fail  to  vote  for  the  official  party  candidates,  but  also  fine  those 
who  abstain  without  satisfactory  reason  from  attending  meetings 
where  political  instruction  is  dispensed.  Men  who  have  thus 
resigned  their  own  freedom  cherish  bitter  hostility  towards 
those  who  refuse  to  do  likewise  ;  and  enforced  unity  of  purpose 
and  effort  gives  the  political  bondsman  dominance  over  him  who 
elects  to  be  free.  Strength  of  character  in  a  democratic  country 
thus  connotes  political  weakness.  It  is  distinctly  the  meek  who 
inherit  the  earth,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  good  things  obtained  from 
it — by  others.  The  credulity  shown  by  town  electors  in  Australia 
is  amazing.  A  single  illustration  must  suffice.  Not  long  ago  a 
Labour  Senator  gravely  informed  a  city  assemblage  that  the 
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Federal  Treasurer  had  converted  a  few  hundredweights  of  paper 
into  £10,000,000  sterling  by  the  simple  process  of  cutting  the 
material  up  into  slips  and  inscribing  a  few  words  and  figures  on 
each.  The  announcement  of  this  surprising  feat  of  financial 
wizardry  excited  enthusiastic  applause.  Had  it  been  made  to  a 
country  audience,  however,  the  acclamations  would  have  been 
distinctly  hilarious.  The  sheepish  docility  of  mankind  in  flocks, 
varied  sometimes  by  displays  of  porcine  impulse  similar  to  one 
commemorated  in  the  Gospel  narratives  is  a  political  virtue 
highly  esteemed  and  most  profitably  exploited  by  the  self- 
seeking  intriguer  ;  and  large  cities  tend,  therefore,  to  become 
his  special  preserves. 

But  while  a  source  of  economic  loss,  social  discord,  and 
physical  and  political  deterioration,  the  existence  of  overgrown 
cities  in  a  country  is  also  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  national 
safety.  A  country  with  a  scattered  population  is  always  difficult 
to  conquer.  The  invader  has  to  spread  out  his  forces  fan-like 
over  vast  areas,  and  overcome  enormous  difficulties  in  regard  to 
the  transport  of  supplies  and  the  keeping  open  of  communi- 
cations. One  with  a  concentrated  population,  on  the  other  hand, 
presents  a  comparatively  simple  problem  to  deal  with.  The 
larger  the  city  the  more  easily  can  it  be  starved  into  surrender, 
and  the  less  easily  can  it  be  defended.  The  martial  virtues  of 
courage,  self-reliance,  and  endurance  are  found  in  their  highest 
perfection  among  country  dwellers.  No  human  skill  can  trans- 
form a  city  rabble  into  an  effective  army.  In  a  military  sense, 
probably,  no  other  country  in  the  world  is  so  weak  as  Australia 
is  to-day.  All  its  great  cities  lie  within  easy  striking  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  the  existence  of  railway  lines  connecting  those 
cities  would  greatly  assist  an  enemy's  movements. 

With  the  command  of  the  sea,  a  necessary  condition  to  the 
whole  enterprise,  a  hostile  leader  could  menace  half-a-dozen 
important  places  at  once  ;  and  even  a  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant naval  force,  skilfully  handled,  could  so  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commanders  of  the  defending  armies  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  foresee  where  the  fatal  blow  would  be  struck. 
Napier  tells  us  how  Cochrane,  with  a  single  frigate,  dependent 
on  variable  winds,  operating  along  the  east  coast  of  Spain  during 
the  Peninsular  War,  provided,  by  virtue  of  superior  mobility, 
abundance  of  occupation  and  exercise  for  an  entire  French  army 
corps.  A  few  swift  cruisers  darting  along  the  exposed  Australian 
coast  in  time  of  war,  raiding  from  time  to  time  the  defenceless 
maritime  towns,  and  intercepting  trade,  would,  both  materially 
and  morally,  inflict  stupendous  losses  on  its  defenders.  The 
assailants  would  enjoy  the  double  advantage  of  being  able  to 
wage  offensive  guerilla  warfare  by  sea  without  being  compelled 
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to  defend  themselves  against  it  on  land.  Two  or  three  crushing 
blows  successfully  delivered  against  the  capital  cities,  which  are 
also  the  chief  seaports  and  trade  centres  in  the  Commonwealth, 
and  his  work  would  be  accomplished. 

Enough  has  now  been  said,  though  much  might  be  added,  to 
demonstrate  the  expediency  of  adopting  measures  without  delay 
for  the  distribution  of  the  redundant  city  populations  in  Australia 
throughout  the  almost  empty  inland  regions.  How  is  this  to  be 
done  ?  The  task,  obviously,  cannot  be  achieved  in  a  day  ;  and 
its  completion  will  require  a  kind  of  moral  reformation.  A  love 
of  work,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  taste  for  simple,  wholesome 
enjoyments  must  first  supersede  among  the  masses  that  distaste 
for  settled  industry  which  is  now  so  prevalent,  and  destroy 
the  widespread  craving  for  pleasure  and  excitement  which 
implies  the  lack  of  capacity  for  real  happiness.  Personal  in- 
fluences exercised  by  the  teacher,  the  moral  reformer,  the  religious 
minister,  and  the  public  man  inspired  by  true  patriotism  will  do 
much,  but  not  all.  The  disease  is  largely  due  to  political  causes, 
and  political  remedies  also  must  be  used  to  expel  it. 

To  begin  with,  the  axiom  hitherto  disregarded  in  Australia 
that  political  power  should  rest  with  the  owners  and  producers  of 
wealth  must  be  accepted.  Every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to 
bring  about  the  wholesome  reform  of  the  franchise  necessary  to 
effect  this.  What  may  be  termed  the  parasitic  vote,  the  vote, 
that  is,  of  pensioners  and  others  directly  or  indirectly  dependent 
on  the  State  for  support,  is  banefully  strong  in  the  Commonwealth 
to-day ;  and  the  public  interest  requires  that  it  should  be 
entirely  eliminated.  It  is  an  absurdity,  an  offence  alike  to  reason 
and  the  sense  of  justice,  that  the  unprofitable  city  wastrel  or 
old-age  pensioner  should  be  allowed  to  annul  the  vote  of  the  hard- 
working farmer,  the  distinguished  member  of  a  learned  profession, 
or  the  successful  man  of  business.  It  is  consoling,  however,  to 
reflect  that  the  general  feeling  of  nausea  produced  among  the 
best  classes  of  Australian  citizens  by  recent  political  develop- 
ments is  very  possibly  a  sign  of  an  approaching  reaction. 

The  adjustment  of  the  social  equilibrium,  so  that  the  class 
least  fitted  to  govern  shall  no  longer  enjoy  the  largest  measure  of 
political  power,  is  the  first  task  to  which  the  Australian  patriot 
should  put  his  hand.  The  Apostle  declared  in  primitive  times 
that  the  man  who  did  not  work  should  not  eat.  Certainty  he 
should  not  vote.  Modern  political  Christianity,  however,  by 
bestowing  on  him  the  suffrage,  enables  him  to  eat  at  his  fellows' 
expense.  And  in  Australia  his  appetite  is  extraordinarily  large. 

To  bring  about  the  salutary  reformation  indicated  it  is 
essential  that  all  those  engaged  in  rural  occupations  should 
unite  so  as  to  form  a  single,  powerful,  political  combination. 
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While  they  remain  disunited,  and  more  or  less  apathetic,  as  they 
are  now,  they  must  continue  to  suffer  political  thraldom,  and  be 
forced  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute  to  the  organised  city  workers. 
All  the  better  elements  of  the  urban  population  would  assist 
such  a  movement,  as  merchants  and  those  engaged  in  business 
and  professional  pursuits  suffer  equally  under  the  tyranny  of 
political  trade-unionism  and  its  not  very  reputable  allies.  Recent 
abuses  of  administration,  and  the  extravagance  that  has  marked 
the  present  Federal  Government's  conduct  of  public  affairs  have 
prepared  the  way  for  a  coalition  of  the  kind  suggested.  The 
only  thing  lacking  is  a  wise  and  resolute  leader  worthy  of  absolute 
confidence.  He  has  yet  to  appear. 

The  first  work  of  a  reformed  Parliament  chosen  by  a  purified 
electorate  would  be  that  of  revising  the  tariff.  How  heavily 
the  one  now  in  force  presses  on  the  country  industries  in  order 
to  prop  up  those  carried  on  in  the  towns  has  already  been  demon- 
strated. Apart  from  its  inherent  unfairness  a  tariff  that  reduces 
the  actual  income  of  each  family  of  five  persons  in  the  Common- 
wealth by  nearly  £15  a  year  is  a  monstrosity.  A  similar  code 
of  duties  operating  in  Great  Britain  (assuming  an  equal  con- 
sumption per  head  of  dutiable  goods)  would  yield  annually  over 
£120,000,000.  And,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  greater  part  of 
the  huge  sum  yearly  abstracted  from  the  pockets  of  the  people 
is  applied  to  absolutely  unproductive  purposes.  In  almost 
twelve  years  the  Federal  Government  has  constructed  no  great 
public  work  directly  productive  of  revenue,  and  has  done  nothing 
worth  mentioning  to  promote  immigration — rather  the  reverse. 
It  has  simply  performed  the  functions  of  a  machine  for  creating 
unnecessary  offices  and  squandering  money.  Wholesale  waste 
has  accompanied  wholesale  extortion.  Only  the  energy  shown 
by  its  profitable  citizens,  assisted  materially  by  an  unusually 
long  succession  of  favourable  seasons,  has  enabled  the  country 
to  stand  this  incessant  bleeding.  The  first  drought  will  force 
on  a  crisis,  and  end  the  present  extravagance. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  state  that,  in  a  measure,  the 
damnosa  hereditas  of  a  tariff  designed  to  further  class  interests 
exclusively  descended  to  the  Federal  Government  on  the  birth 
of  the  Commonwealth,  all  the  States  at  that  time,  with  the  sole 
but  important  exception  of  New  South  Wales,  having  rigorously 
protective  systems  in  force.  And  the  new  Legislature,  being 
entirely  dependent  on  the  tariff  for  revenue,  naturally  was 
tempted  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the  then  existing  duties. 
To  that  temptation  it  speedily  yielded.  Like  Rehoboam,  it  has 
substituted  the  discipline  of  scorpions  for  that  of  whips  in  its 
treatment  of  the  class  of  citizens  most  profitable  to  the  State, 
the  primary  producers.  For  these  the  tariff  now  in  force  spells 
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all  loss  and  no  gain.  The  farmer  has  to  pay  more  for  his  boots, 
his  clothes,  his  machinery,  and  nearly  every  article  of  household 
consumption  ;  and  the  only  compensation  he  receives  in  return 
is  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  certain  number  of  not  very  ancient 
rustics  provided  with  pensions,  and  thus  encouraged  to  pass  their 
remaining  days  in  unprofitable  idleness.  An  instance  may  be 
given  of  the  absurd  extravagances  of  the  tariff-monger.  Only 
a  short  time  ago,  while  a  discussion  on  the  eternal  subject  was 
in  progress,  a  certain  member  of  the  Federal  House  of  Represen- 
tatives proposed  the  reduction  of  a  quite  preposterous  charge 
levied  on  imported  stoves  of  a  kind  in  common  use.  Imme- 
diately another  member  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  declared  indig- 
nantly that  articles  of  the  kind  were  made  by  a  manufacturer 
in  Brisbane.  The  argument  was  conclusive  ;  the  motion  for 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  was  apologetically  withdrawn,  and 
patriotic  legislators  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  they 
had  taught  some  four  and  a  half  millions  of  people  the  virtue 
of  self-sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  the  enterprising  parent  of  a 
new,  and  very  hungry,  "  infant  industry." 

It  may  be  expected,  and  certainly  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a 
movement  akin  to  that  now  in  progress  both  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  having  for  its  object  the  reduction  of  the  exces- 
sive duties  imposed  on  the  necessaries  of  life  and  rural  industry 
will  soon  be  initiated  in  the  Commonwealth.  Pending  a  general 
coalition  of  the  kind  before  suggested,  the  formation  of  a  third 
party  composed  of  farmers'  representatives  might  turn  the 
tactics  of  that  mainly  responsible  for  the  countryman's  tribu- 
lations against  itself,  and  use  political  expediency  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  redress  of  industrial  wrongs.  For  the  present,  with 
a  degraded  franchise  and  a  city-logged  population,  some  such 
policy  would  seem  to  offer  the  best  hopes  of  effecting  beneficial 
changes,  both  fiscal  and  industrial.  But  the  reform  of  the 
franchise  should  be  the  main  object  kept  in  view,  for  till  that  be 
attained  no  permanent  good  can  be  done. 

The  increasing  flow  of  emigrants  from  Europe  to  Australia, 
in  spite  of  discouragements  furtively  administered  by  the  officials 
of  the  trade-unions*  in  the  latter  country,  is  a  cheering  sign. 
If  the  process  be  maintained  and  the  right  class  of  settlers  be 
attracted,  the  centre  of  political  gravity  must  gradually  shift 
from  the  town  to  the  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
will  then  be  able  to  protect  their  own  interests  by  appointing 
suitable  representatives.  But  care  will  have  to  be  taken  that 

*  A  tailor  lately  arrived  from  Great  Britain  gave  evidence  last  year  before  a 
Royal  Commission  on  the  scarcity  of  labour  appointed  by  the  New  South  Wales 
Government  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  pay  no  less  than  £40  as  the 
price  of  admission  to  the  local  trade  union  in  Sydney. 
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the  new-comers  be  not  absorbed  by  the  cities,  and  so  intensify 
the  present  evils.  Happily  the  stupid  selfishness  of  the  leaders 
of  Australian  trade-unionism,  by  barring  the  gates  of  employ- 
ment in  the  towns,  may  compel  thousands  to  seek  more  useful 
work  in  the  country,  and  thus  accelerate  the  progress  of  a  most 
beneficial  reformation. 

Among  the  first  measures  a  really  national  and  efficient 
Australian  Parliament  might  be  expected  to  pass  would  be 
numbered  some  of  a  drastic  kind,  aiming  at  the  suppression  of 
the  professional  strike-instigator  The  abolition  of  the  Federal 
Arbitration  Court,  a  most  mischievous  institution,  and  the 
curtailment  of  the  powers  now  so  grossly  misused  by  the  trade- 
unions,  would,  in  themselves,  afford  substantial  compensa- 
tion to  manufacturers  affected  by  the  reduction  of  the  tariff. 
Internal  tranquillity  having  thus  been  restored,  the  repeal  of  a 
number  of  measures  now  in  force  would  be  the  prelude  to  the 
enactment  of  others  designed  to  stimulate  immigration,  to 
ensure  effective  co-operation  with  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Dominions  in  defensive  preparation  both  on  sea  and  land,  and 
to  encourage  private  enterprise  in  every  form  not  inimical  to 
the  public  welfare. 

A  few  ameliorative  measures  of  a  constructive  kind,  some 
lying  in  the  sphere  of  State,  others  of  Commonwealth  legislation, 
to  follow  the  completion  of  the  necessary  work  of  demolition 
may  be  sketched  in  outline.  The  system  of  public  education 
now  almost  universal  in  Australia  is  both  faulty  and  incomplete. 
It  tends  to  produce  clerks,  office-seekers,  popular  politicians  and 
milliners'  assistants  rather  than  really  useful  members  of  the 
social  organism.  More  agricultural  or  technical  schools  are  much 
required,  in  particular  the  former.  Model  farms  established 
within  a  convenient  distance  from  large  towns  would  do  much 
to  entice  town  boys  to  the  country  and  to  remove  them  from 
the  unwholesome  temptations  of  the  streets.  The  expenditure 
of  public  money  should  also  be  diverted  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  urban  to  the  country  districts  to  attract  population 
thither.  The  demoralising  practice  now  too  much  in  vogue  of 
providing  "  work  "  in  or  near  the  towns  for  the  unemployed 
at  the  public  charge  should  be  absolutely  discontinued  ;  and 
every  person  so  relieved  should  be  sent  into  the  country  and 
required  to  perform  really  useful  services  for  the  community 
at  a  rate  of  wage,  of  course,  somewhat  below  that  paid  by  private 
employers,  so  as  to  encourage  self-reliance.  Needless  to  add,  a 
summary  end  would  be  put  to  the  outrageous  practice  of 
bestowing  preference  on  unionists  ;  and  the  employment  of 
free  labour,  both  in  public  and  private  enterprises,  would  receive 
every  encouragement.  Australia  has  had  enough  of  trade- 
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union  Parliaments,  and  legislation  wholly  designed  to  gratify 
the  rapacity  of  a  class.  The  claims  of  the  people  now  demand 
a  hearing. 

To  bring  settlers  to  the  land  and  keep  them  on  it  evidently 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  a  wise  and  liberal  land  and 
railway  policy  should  be  pursued.  Much  requires  to  be  done 
in  this  direction.  Were  the  Federal  Parliament  a  really  com- 
petent body,  and  one  worthy  of  the  public  confidence,  the  transfer 
to  it  by  the  State  Governments  of  absolute  control  over  their 
railways  would  lead  to  very  desirable  results.  Responsibility 
for  that  portion  of  the  collective  State  debt  due  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  lines  would,  of  course,  be  assumed  by  the 
Commonwealth  in  return  ;  and  each  State  would  be  allowed 
fair  representation  on  the  non-political  Board,  responsible  only 
to  the  Federal  Legislature,  which  would  thenceforth  exercise 
complete  control  over  the  public  railways.  Under  such  an 
arrangement  existing  anomalies  in  regard  to  charges  would  be 
rectified,  a  standard  gauge  adopted,  and  comprehensive  schemes 
of  new  construction  and  improvement  framed  for  the  benefit, 
not  of  a  single  State,  but  of  the  whole  continent.  The  absurd 
spectacle  still  too  often  seen  of  a  State  building  a  quite  unprofit- 
able line  simply  in  order  to  divert  traffic  from  its  neighbour, 
or  charging  differential  rates  with  the  same  object,  would  at 
once  disappear,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  taxpayer  ;  and  a  single 
populous,  and  therefore  politically  powerful,  centre,  like  Sydney, 
would  no  longer  be  permitted  to  drag  trade  from  its  natural 
channels  to  benefit  purely  local  interests. 

That  the  Federal  authority  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
embrace  the  disposition  and  management  of  all  the  unalienated 
lands  belonging  to  the  States  would  neither  be  wise  nor  practicable ; 
but  a  working  arrangement  might  surely  be  negotiated  between 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  by  which  the  former  would 
undertake  to  find  the  settlers,  and  the  latter  the  land,  on  uniform 
conditions.  Or  an  inter-State  Immigration  Board  might  be 
constituted  with  agencies  in  Europe  to  assist  its  operations. 
Good  as  is  the  work  now  being  performed  in  this  respect  by 
some  of  the  State  Governments,  better  results  undoubtedly  could 
be  obtained  at  less  cost  by  united  action. 

Authorities  of  such  divergent  types  as  Lord  Kitchener  and 
Mr.  Foster  Fraser  have  concurred  in  their  condemnation  of  the 
present  railway  system  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  former 
naturally  judged  it  from  the  strategical,  the  latter  from  the 
economic  standpoint.  In  the  comparison  he  drew  between  the 
principle  of  railway  construction  hitherto  followed  in  the  Common- 
wealth'and  that  which  has  prevailed  in  Canada,  very  much  to 
the  former's  disadvantage,  the  latest  of  these  two  critics  was 
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unquestionably  right.  Few  sane  men  would  deny  that,  to  open 
up  a  new  country,  railways  should  precede,  and  not  follow, 
population.  This  has  been  the  rule  in  the  Dominion.  But  in 
the  Commonwealth,  with  rare  exceptions,  limited  principally  to 
Queensland,  the  practice  has  been  to  build  railways  only  where 
votes  were  to  be  got.  Thinly  peopled  districts,  no  matter  how 
promising,  were  neglected  because  they  afforded  little  or  no 
support  to  the  politicians  in  power.  But  what  was  good  business 
to  the  politician  was  very  bad  business  for  the  country. 

A  few  great  trunk  lines  constructed  on  the  land-grant  system 
by  private  enterprise  would  stimulate  enormously  the  progress 
of  settlement  in  Australia.  The  unfortunate  prejudice  that  blinds 
the  city  masses  to  the  benefits  such  a  system  offers  is  most  detri- 
mental to  the  general  welfare.  One  is  tempted  to  wish  that  the 
Commonwealth  might,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  change  rulers 
with  Canada.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  the  familiar, 
and,  to  the  dispassionate  judgment,  convincing  arguments  that 
support  the  policy  of  granting  large  areas  of  land,  absolutely 
worthless  so  long  as  they  remain  inaccessible,  to  private 
corporations  as  payment  for  the  construction  of  costly  works, 
which,  for  some  years  at  all  events,  can  return  little  or  no  profit. 
The  State  acquires  both  money,  railway  and  population  ;  really 
it  parts  with  nothing,  for  the  land  is  immovable  ;  and  the  interest 
of  the  company  coincides  with  that  of  the  State  in  demanding 
that  it  should  be  settled  and  rendered  productive.  But  certain 
minds  of  a  very  common  type  are  prone  to  mistake  phrases 
and  catchwords  for  arguments.  If  you  suggest  to  the  ordinary 
Australian  working  man  the  expediency  of  utilising  coloured 
labour  to  develop  the  resources  of  tropical  districts  now  empty 
and  inviting  foreign  occupation,  he  growls  "  White  Australia." 
If  you  hint  that  the  necessary  trans-continental  line  between 
Adelaide  and  Port  Darwin  might  be  built  at  no  cost  whatever 
to  the  taxpayer  by  British  or  other  capitalists  in  return  for 
territorial  considerations,  his  reply  is  "  monopoly."  That,  for 
lack  of  a  railway,  and  more  especially,  facilities  for  the  employ- 
ment of  suitable  labour,  a  region  larger  than  France  and  the 
German  Empire  combined  should  possess  but  the  population  of 
a  suburb  of  a  suburb,  does  not  trouble  him  in  the  least.  It 
is  convenient,  certainly,  at  times  for  a  disputant  to  be  able  to 
sum  up  his  whole  case  in  a  single  word  ;  but  the  method 
of  refutation  adopted  by  .the  opponents  of  the  policy  of 
development  just  advocated  seems  hard  to  reconcile  with 
common  sense. 

As  before  remarked,  land  policy  and  railway  policy  in 
a  new  country  necessarily  are  interdependent.  The  system 
of  making  railways  only  through  comparatively  populous 
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districts,  or  to  connect  large  towns,  has,  actively  as  well  as 
passively,  impeded  the  progress  of  Australia.  The  available 
portions  of  the  limited  areas  within  reach  of  the  lines,  have,  in 
places,  become  overcrowded  ;  while  in  others  the  descendants 
of  early  pioneers  who  had  acquired,  on  easy  financial  terms, 
but  at  the  cost  of  undergoing  infinite  privations  and  hard- 
ships, very  extensive  estates,  are  to  be  found  in  possession  of 
those  estates,  most  of  which  still  remain  pastoral  holdings.  To 
deal  with  these  persons,  and  to  bring  about  a  redistribution 
of  their  territorial  possessions,  two  expedients  have  been  adopted 
by  the  various  Governments.  The  one  is  the  compulsory  resump- 
tion of  land  at  a  fair  valuation  ;  the  other  is  the  graduated  land 
tax.  The  first,  though  clumsy  and  extremely  expensive,  is  at 
least  honest  The  second  is  cheap,  but  dishonest.  The  Federal 
Land  Tax,  which  arbitrarily  takes  on  an  average  nearly  £100 
a  piece  from  14,000  landowners,  yields  each  year  a  sum  just  about 
sufficient  to  meet  the  Commonwealth's  ordinary  naval  expenditure 
for  purposes  of  construction  ;  and  those  who  have  to  pay  Ship 
Money  in  this  new  form  have  far  better  reasons  to  complain  of 
the  exactions  from  which  they  suffer  than  had  the  malcontents  of 
an  earlier  period. 

When  triumphant  trade-unionism  legalised  methods  of 
taxation  formerly  confined  to  tax-collectors  of  the  type  of 
Dick  Turpin,  justification  for  the  action  taken  was  based  not 
on  moral  grounds  but  on  those  of  public  necessity.  It  was 
declared  that  the  well-being  of  the  State  required  the 
"  bursting-up  "  of  the  large  estates  at  the  cost  of  those  who 
had  inherited  them,  or  had  acquired  them  by  perfectly  legitimate 
means.  That  the  law  has  failed  even  in  this  object  seems  to  be 
acknowledged  by  some  at  least  of  the  strenuous  partisans  who 
shared  the  responsibility  for  its  enactment.  A  Labour  Member 
(Mr.  Chanter)  a  month  or  two  ago  recited  in  the  Federal  House 
of  Representatives  a  long  list  of  facts  and  figures  compiled  by 
order  of  the  New  South  Wales  Government,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  in  the  parent  State  of  the  Commonwealth  there 
were,  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  four  and  a  half  million 
acres  of  land  owned  by  270  persons,  each  estate  lying  wholly  or 
partly  within  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  an  important  town 
served  by  a  railway.  The  speaker  himself  added  on  his  own 
authority  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  flourishing  town  of 
Hay,  four  persons  held  in  freehold  between  them  no  less  than 
300,000  acres  of  land.  Accepting  these  figures  as  correct,  the 
conclusion  they  warrant  is  simply  that  past  errors  of  public 
policy  are  not  rectified  by  the  unjust  treatment  of  those  who 
profited  by  them.  If  the  State  is  foolish  enough  to  build  railways 
through  districts  where  much  of  the  land  is  held  by  a  few  owners, 
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the  latter  most  certainly  are  not  culpable,  nor  do  they  merit 
deprivation  of  their  property  without  recompense. 

Except  as  an  instrument  of  party  vengeance  the  Federal  Land 
Tax  has  completely  failed.  In  some  cases,  so  far  from  breaking 
up  large  estates,  it  has  tended  to  enlarge  them.  A  wealthy 
landowner  informed  a  friend  of  mine  soon  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  would  distinctly  benefit  him  ; 
for  although  his  income  for  a  year  or  two  would  suffer  a  con- 
siderable diminution,  later,  when  a  bad  season  occurred,  which 
would  compel  the  proprietors  of  encumbered  estates  to  sell  them, 
he  would  be  able  to  make  profitable  use  of  the  capital  at  his 
disposal  by  buying  up  such  estates  at  almost  nominal  prices,  and 
thus  secure  a  high  rate  of  interest  on  his  money  after  allowing 
for  the  deduction  of  the  tax.  Results  like  these  frequently  follow 
the  crude  attempts  of  men  lacking  in  business  experience  and 
foresight  to  legislate  what  they  regard  as  evils  out  of  existence. 
Were  they  to  study  an  aphorism  contained  in  Coleridge's  '  Table 
Talk,'  and,  instead  of  making  attacks  on  property  in  one  form, 
the  inevitable  effect  of  which  must  be  to  weaken  the  general 
confidence  in  the  security  of  property  in  all  other  forms,  labour 
to  ensure  "  security  to  possessors,  facility  to  acquirers,  and  hope 
to  all,"  any  harmful  consequences  resulting  from  past  legislative 
errors  might  be  gradually  removed  without  inflicting  wrong  on 
either  class  or  individual. 

With  less  than  8  per  cent,  of  its  surface  yet  alienated  * 
Australia  needs  neither  a  Licinian  law  nor  a  graduated  land-tax. 
The  first  need  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth  is  the 
restoration  of  public  confidence  and  social  peace.  By  a  slight 
modification  of  the  laws  of  bequest  and  inheritance  the  automatic 
and  periodic  subdivision  of  inordinately  large  estates  might  be 
ensured  without  infringing  the  vital  principle  of  security  of 
property,  which  is  the  basis  of  civilisation.  To  hasten  the  settle- 
ment on  the  soil  of  a  flourishing  race  of  yeomen,  outlying  lands  must 
be  rendered  accessible  by  a  more  rational  system  of  railway  exten- 
sion than  has  hitherto  prevailed  ;  irrigation  works,  more  profitable 
than  unlimited  city  tramways  and  telephone  services,  must  be 
constructed  ;  taxation  lightened,  and  immigration  encouraged. 
The  policy  of  the  open  door,  subject  only  to  restrictions  that  are 
absolutely  necessary,  and  applied  both  to  trade  and  immigration, 
would  soon,  if  consistently  pursued,  solve  the  problem  of  land 
settlement,  and  enable  the  country  to  regain  its  just  and  natural 

*  Elaborate  official  statistics  just  issued  show  that  just  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  of  the  Commonwealth  is  now  in  private  hands.  Nearly  forty-three  per 
cent,  is  held  under  lease,  barely  five  per  cent,  has  actually  been  sold,  and  nearly 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  is  estimated  to  be  in  process  of  alienation.  Thus  practically 
about  eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  surface  is  now,  or  will  from  time  to  time 
become  vacant. 
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ascendency  over  the  town.  History  has  conclusively  proved 
this  to  be  a  condition  indispensable  to  national  progress  and 
safety.  The  expansion  of  cities  beyond  a  certain  limit  has  always 
foreshadowed  the  decay  of  nations.  The  famous  ethnological 
theory  propounded  more  than  half  a  century  ago  by  De  Gobineau 
in  his  "  Essai  sur  PInegalite  des  Races  Humaines,"  ascribed 
the  decline  of  empires  and  races  to  the  disturbance  of  the  ethnic 
equilibrium  in  each  case  by  the  infusion  of  inferior  foreign  blood. 
The  reasons  adduced  by  the  author  in  support  of  his  theory 
are,  no  doubt,  very  weighty.  But  many  striking  examples 
might  be  quoted  to  uphold  the  opinion  that  civilisation  perishes 
also  through  human  congestion  ;  and  that,  while  the  country  is 
its  cradle,  the  city  too  often  is  its  tomb. 

Empire  builders  are  not  town  products.  From  the  day  of 
Raleigh  to  that  of  Rhodes  England  has  bred  such  men  in  remote 
rural  districts,  not  in  crowded  city  streets.  The  Australian  bush 
produced,  and  still  produces,  pioneers  who,  for  enterprise  and 
hardihood,  are  excelled  by  none.  These,  not  the  noisy  and  self- 
assertive  politicians  of  the  towns,  are  the  real  supporters  and 
benefactors  of  their  country,  patriots  in  deed  rather  than  word ; 
and  if  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  is  to  become,  as  every 
Briton  must  wish  it  to  become,  a  great  and  prosperous  nation, 
it  must  avoid  the  paths  that  proved  fatal  to  ancient  Babylonia 
and  the  mightier  Empire  of  a  later  day,  whose  sphere  of  rule 
embraced  the  two  small  islands  which  are  now  the  centre  of  a 
wider  and  more  majestic  dominion. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE. 
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TARIFF   REFORM  A  NECESSITY 

BY  J.   CHRISTIAN  SIMPSON 

"  THEBE  is  no  doubt  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  very  substantial 
rise  in  the  price  of  necessaries,  which  has  not  been  met  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages "  (Mr.  Asquith, 
June  21st,  1912).  "  There  is  one  obvious  and  unmistakable  cause 
of  discontent  among  the  wage-earners.  The  prices  of  food  and 
necessaries  have  risen  in  the  last  fifteen  years  more  than  the 
wages"  (Mr.  Churchill,  October  3rd,  1911).  "The  general  rise 
in  money  wages  in  Germany  in  the  decade  was  from  20  per 
cent,  to  25  per  cent.  Against  this  must  be  put  increased  cost  of 
living,  but,  after  making  that  allowance,  real  wages  rose  in 
Germany"  (Mr.  Chiozza  Money,  September  16th,  1910). 

This  last  statement,  made  by  one  of  his  own  supporters,  disposes 
once  and  for  all  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  allegations  that  German 
workmen  are  compelled  to  eat  black  bread,  horseflesh,  and  offal, 
so  desperate  is  their  financial  state  under  a  system  of  Protection. 
Again,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  who  lately  visited  New  York,  is  reported 
to  have  said  to  the  New  York  World :  "  Your  working  men 
live  much  better  than  ours.  Your  standard  of  living  is  much 
higher,  and  your  working  people  are  much  better  dressed,  than 
ours.  Our  poverty  is  more  ingrained."  And  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
himself  has  told  us  that :  *  "  The  wolves  of  hunger  prowl 
constantly  around  millions  of  doors  in  this  favoured  land,  and  if 
illness  takes  the  head  of  the  family  away  from  his  watch  at  the 
doorpost,  they  rush  in  and  plant  their  fangs  deep  into  the  victims. 
There  are  streets  in  every  great  city  where  their  snarl  is  ever 
heard  in  the  ears  of  the  inhabitants."  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  thus  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate  by  the  late 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  that  some  12,000,000  people  are  on 
the  verge  of  starvation  in  this  favoured  Free  Trade  land. 

Now,  one  naturally  asks  what  the  Government,  that  assumes 
the  monopoly  of  knowing  the  will  of  the  people  and  how  to 

*  June  10th,  1911. 
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interpret  it,  has  done  in  the  past  seven  years  of  office  to  remedy 
the  state  of  things  their  own  supporters  feel  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge to  exist.  It  is  obviously  impossible  that  "  wolves  of  hunger  " 
can  be  dissuaded  from  "prowling  around  millions  of  doors,"  and 
"  snarling  up  and  down  streets  in  every  great  city,"  by  such 
destructive  and  totally  irrelevant  legislation,  so  far  as  social 
reform  promises  are  concerned,  as  is  comprised  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  Bill,  the  Bill  for  disestablishing  and  disendowing 
the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  or  the  Franchise  "  Jerry- 
mandering "  Bill. 

The  only  constructive  Act  passed  by  the  present  Government 
that  has  already  given  evidence  of  great  value  is  the  Patents  Act. 
And  the  way  in  which  this  came  to  pass  is  naively  related  to 
his  compatriots  by  a  German,  Professor  von  Schultz-Gaevernitz, 
in  the  following  words: — "We  have  exploited  the  English 
markets  under  cover  of  our  tariffs,  and  we  have  threatened 
some  of  the  most  flourishing  industries  of  England  by  our 
unfair  '  dumping,'  goading  a  Liberal  Government  into  passing 
what  is  really  a  Tariff  Reform  measure — the  new  Patent  Act."  * 
Again,  Dr.  Weisengreen  writes :  "A  moderate  tariff  would  be 
beneficial  to  English  commerce.  This  is  conclusively  proved  by 
the  operation  of  the  Patent  Act,  which  did  so  much  to  damage 
the  German  chemical  industry,  through  fostering  the  same  trade 
in  England."  Herr  Hermann  von  Eath  also  wrote  in  Der  Tag  : 
"  If  British  patent  laws  compelled  German  manufacturers  to 
establish  branch  factories  in  England,  to  a  still  greater  extent 
would  this  be  under  Protection,  and  the  advantage  which  would 
follow  for  the  British  workman  is  evident."  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  as  to  the  beneficent  results  accruing  from  this 
Act  to  British  trade  and  British  labour. 

But  what  else  do  the  Government  propose  to  do  in  a  construc- 
tive sense  to  alter  "  the  disquieting  fact  that  the  net  result  to 
labour  of  an  industrial  prosperity  which  is  unexampled,  is  that 
the  working  classes  are  worse  off  than  in  1900  "  ?  t  So  far  the 
only  attempt  made  has  been  the  formation  of  an  Imperial  Com- 
mission, in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  Imperial  Conference 
in  1911,  and  this  was  only  done  after  repeated  taunts  over  delay 
by  the  Opposition.  The  reference  put  briefly  is  to  inquire  into  the 
natural  resources  and  their  development,  the  requirements  in  the 
matter  of  food  and  raw  materials,  and  the  trade  of  the  Empire, 
excluding  India.  But  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Conference  is 
deliberately  rendered  futile  by  the  fact  that  the  Commissioners 
can  only  consider  Jaws  now  in  force,  "  other  than  fiscal  laws," 
while  their  suggestions  must  be  "  consistent  always  with  the 

*  The  Outlook,  October  12th,  1912.  f  Daily  Neios  and  Leader. 
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existing  fiscal  policy  of  each  part  of  the  Empire."  In  this  way 
the  Government  thus  hope  to  burke  the  question  of  Imperia 
preference. 

With  a  view  to  help  the  public  to  realise  what  the  resources 
of  the  British  Empire  are,  I  have  prepared  a  scheme  which,  I 
trust,  may  be  useful  in  this  direction.  It  will  be  seen  that  I 
have  interpreted  "  Empire  "  in  its  widest  sense  :— 

(1)  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Pacific  Islands,  and 
Falkland  Islands. 

Foods  and  Food-stuffs :  (a)  arrowroot,  molasses,  sago,  sugar- 
cane ;  (6)  barley,  oats,  maize,  wheat,  flour,  biscuits  :  (c) 
fish,  live  stock,  meat  (chilled,  fresh  and  frozen),  meat 
extracts,  mutton  (as  meat),  poultry,  rabbits,  cod  oil,  tallow; 
(d)  cocoa,  coffee,  spirits,  tea,  tobacco,  wine ;  (e)  butter, 
cheese;  (/)  fruits,  apples,  etc.,  fresh  and  preserved,  hops, 
nuts,  vegetables. 

Minerals  :  antimony,  asbestos,  bismuth,  coal,  cobalt,  copper,  gold, 
iron,  jade,   kerosene  shale,  lead,  manganese,  phosphates, 
platinum,  pyrites,  silver,  sulphur,  tin,  wolfram,  zinc. 
Precious  Stones :  diamond,  emerald,  opal,  pearl  shells,  ruby, 
sapphire. 

Articles  of  General  Utility  (raw  or  otherwise)  :  (a)  cloth,  cotton, 
feathers,  flax,  furs,  hats,  hemp,  leather,  skins,  wool ; 
(6)  brasswork,  copra,  earthenware,  hides,  horns,  Jarrah 
wood,  kangaroo  skins,  Kauri  pine  and  resin,  mallet  bark, 
sandalwood,  shells,  timbers,  tortoise-shell. 

(2)  Canada,  British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland, 

Nova  Scotia. 

Foods  and  Food-stuffs :  (a)  barley,  beans,  buckwheat,  hay, 
maize,  oats,  peas,  rye,  wheat ;  (b)  butter,  cheese,  honey, 
maple  sugar,  tobacco  ;  (c)  cider,  whisky,  wine ;  (d)  bacon, 
fish  (frozen,  salted,  tinned),  game,  hams,  live  stock, 
lobster  (tinned),  oils  (cod,  seal  and  whale),  poultry,  swine ; 
(e)  fruits,  apples,  grapes,  pears,  etc.,  vegetables, 
potatoes,  etc. 

Minerals  :  antimony,  asbestos,  borax,  coal,  cobalt,  copper,  corun- 
dum, graphite,  gold,  iron,  lead,  magnetite,  nickel,  oil, 
petroleum,  phosphates,  pitchblend,  silver. 

Articles  of  General  Utility  (raw  or  otherwise) :  furs,  etc.,  lumber, 

wood  pulp,  wood  ware. 

(NOTE. — The  fruit  and  wheat  farms  will  probably  be  the  most 
productive  in  the  world,  and  Canada  is  the  chief  producer  in  the 
world  of  asbestos,  corundum  and  nickel.) 
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(3)  India,  Ceylon,  Burmah,  Straits  Settlements,  etc.,  British  North 
Borneo  and  Sarawak. 

Foods  and  Food-stuffs :  (a)  arrowroot,  honey,  isinglass,  rice,  sago, 
sugar-cane,  tapioca  ;  (b)  barley,  flour,  fodder,  maize,  millet, 
peas,  pulses,  wheat ;  (c)  cocoa,  coffee,  spirits,  tea,  tobacco ; 
(d)  game,  live  stock,  poultry,  turtle  eggs  ;  (e)  drugs,  as  aloes, 
cannabis,  cinchona,  opium,  etc.,  spices,  vanilla ;  (/)  fruits, 
as  dates,  mulberry,  melons,  etc. ;  jungle  produce,  cocoanuts, 
etc.,  poppy  seeds,  rapeseed,  vegetables,  hops. 

Minerals  :  alum,  antimony,  coal,  cobaltite,  copper,  gold,  iron, 
jade,  lead,  manganese,  mercury,  mica,  oil,  plumbago,  salt, 
saltpetre,  silver,  thorianite,  tin. 

Precious  Stones  :  catseyes,  diamond,  mother-of-pearl,  pearls, 
ruby,  sapphire. 

Articles  of  General  Utility  (raw  or  otherwise) :  (a)  canes, 
carpets,  cotton,  fans,  furs,  jute,  leather,  mats,  skins,  silk, 
wool ;  (b)  beeswax,  birds'  nests,  brassware,  charcoal,  copper- 
ware,  dyewoods,  dye  stuffs — as  indigo,  lac,  myrobolam- 
ebony,  elephants'  teeth,  gambier,  gums,  gutta  percha,  hides, 
ivory,  pottery,  rattans,  rubber,  timber  woods,  tortoise-shell, 
wood  ware,  woodwork.  • 

(4)  Mediterranean — Egypt,  Malta,  Cyprus. 

Foods  and  Food-stuffs :  (a)  honey,  rice,  sugar,  syrups ;  (&) 
barley,  forage,  maize,  millet,  wheat ;  (c)  spirits,  wines, 
tobacco  (cigarettes) ;  (d)  fruits,  as  dates,  figs,  grapes, 
melons,  oranges  and  olives  ;  lentils,  seeds,  as  cotton,  cumin, 
linseed ;  sesame ;  vegetables,  as  beans,  potatoes,  onions  ;  (e) 
live  stock,  goats,  quails. 

Minerals  :  alum,  gold,  gypsum,  haematite  ;  Maltese  stone,  marble, 
nitre,  oil,  oriental  alabaster,  phosphates,  red  granite,  salt, 
soda,  terra  umbra. 
Precious  Stones  :  emerald,  turquoise. 

Articles  of  General  Utility  (raw  or  otherwise)  :  (a)  cotton, 
hemp,  lace,  ostrich  feathers,  silk,  wool ;  (b)  gums,  hides, 
ivory,  loofah,  pottery,  sponges,  woodwork. 

(5)  South  African  Union,  Protectorates,  Eliodesia,  British  East 
Africa,  Mauritius,  etc.,  West  African  Colonies  and  Islands. 

Foods  and  Food-stuffs :  (a.)  arrowroot,  rice,  sugar-cane :  (b) 
barley,  inaize,  oats,  wheat,  flour;  (c)  beer,  cocoa,  coffee, 
spirits,  tea,  tobacco,  wine ;  (d)  fish,  fresh  and  salted,  live 
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stock,  ostriches,  sharks,  turtles,  turtle  eggs,  whales ; 
(e)  fruits,  fresh  and  preserved,  drugs,  castor-oil  plant,  gum, 
kernels,  nuts,  oils  (vegetable  and  nut),  seeds,  spices,  vanilla, 
vegetables. 

Minerals  :     asbestos,    asphalt,    chrome-iron    ore,    coal,    cobalt, 
copper,  fireclay,  graphite,  gold,  gypsum,  iron,  lead,  mala- 
chite, marble,  molybdenum,  nickel,  nitre,  salt,  scheelite, 
silver,  sulphur,  tin,  wolframite. 
Precious  Stones :  diamonds. 

Articles  of  General  Utility  (raw  or  otherwise) :  (a)  angora 
hair,  cotton,  feathers,  flax,  lace,  mats,  ostrich  feathers, 
phormium,  skins,  wool ;  (b)  baskets,  beeswax,  copra,  ebony, 
elephants'  and  hippopotamus'  teeth,  guano,  hides,  horns, 
ivory,  indigo,  mangrove  bark,  pitch,  rubber,  soya  beans, 
timber,  vegetable  ivory  nut,  wattle  bark,  wax. 

(6)   West  Indian  Islands,  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras. 

Foods  and  Food-stuffs  :  (a)  arrowroot,  honey,  isinglass,  molasses, 
rice,  sugar-cane ;  (6)  Guinea  corn  and  grass,  maize, 
"  molascuit "  ;  (c)  bitters,  cocoa,  coffee,  lime  juice,  rum, 
tobacco ;  (d)  drugs,  gums,  as  Balata,  spices,  pimento, 
vanilla ;  (e)  fruits,  oranges,  bananas,  etc.,  ginger,  nuts, 
vegetables ;  (/)  bees,  cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  turtles, 
whales. 

Minerals:   arsenic,  asphalt,  coal,  cobalt,  copper,   gold,  granite, 

marble,  ochres,  phosphates,  porphyrites,  salt,  sulphur. 
Precious  Stones  :  diamonds. 

Articles  of  General  Utility  (raw  or  otherwise)  :  (a)  cotton, 
deerskins,  fibre  plant,  hemp ;  (6)  cabinet  woods,  cedar 
wood,  dye-woods,  dye-stuffs,  indigo,  logwood,  mahogany, 
palm  oil,  rubber,  sponges,  timber,  tortoise-shell. 

The  vital  importance  of  Great  Britain  maintaining  full  and 
adequate  naval  command  of  the  trade  routes  of  the  world  must  be 
evident  to  all  who  for  one  moment  realise  our  paramount  overseas 
trade,  such  as  this  scheme  discloses.  At  present,  of  course,  it  is 
not  possible  to  work  profitably  many  of  these  natural  products, 
even  for  local  use,  far  less  for  export ;  in  other  words,  the  various 
industries  involved  require  developing.  It  must  follow  that  the 
closer  the  commercial  ties  and  interests  are  bound  together,  the 
sooner  will  the  Empire  become  more  and  more  self-supporting 
and  self-protecting,  and  less  and  less  dependent  on  foreign 
supplies,  and  so  Imperial  safety  will  be  secured. 
VOL.  XXIV.— No.  143.  2  A 
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According  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  "  there  is  no  main 
staple  of  human  food  which  is  not  grown.  There  is  no  material 
of  textile  industry  which  is  not  produced,  and  the  British  Empire 
gives  occupation  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  persons  employed 
in  mining  and  quarrying  in  the  world.  At  present  it  produces 
one-third  of  the  coal  supply  of  the  world,  one-sixth  of  the  wheat 
supply,  and  very  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  gold  supply.  Yet  the 
potential  resources  of  the  new  lands  opened  to  enterprise  have 
been  barely  conceived,  and  their  wealth  has  been  little  more  than 
scratched;"  The  question  now  is:  Does  so-called  "Free  Trade" 
give  any  or  sufficient  encouragement  to  the  various  Dominions  to 
develop  their  natural  products  to  the  utmost  advantage,  not  merely 
to  themselves,  but  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole  ?  It  makes  one  rub 
one's  eyes  to  read  what  Mr.  Richard  Cobden  wrote  in  1842 :  "  The 
colonial  system  can  never  be  got  rid  of  except  by  the  indirect 
process  of  Free  Trade,  which  will  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
loose  the  bonds  which  unite  the  Colonies  to  us  by  a  mistaken 
notion  of  self-interest."  The  plain,  unvarnished  aim  and  ideal  of 
this  prototype  of  present-day  Free  Traders  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
colonies.  I  commend  this  undeniable  fact  to  the  notice  of  the 
electorate. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  just  issued  a  return* 
showing  that  of  our  wheat  imports  only  48 '6  per  cent,  comes 
from  British  possessions,  while  51*4  per  cent,  comes  from  foreign 
countries.  From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  almost  75  per 
cent,  of  our  meat  imports  come  from  foreign  countries,  and  of 
butter  and  margarine  more  than  76  per  cent. ;  67  per  cent,  of 
our  potatoes  and  83  •  3  per  cent,  of  other  vegetables  are  foreign, 
while  82*  4  per  cent,  of  our  imported  raw  fruit,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  our  imported  eggs  (this  item  alone  being  valued  at 
J68,000,000),  come  from  foreign  parts.  Thus  a  vast  quantity  of 
indispensable  foods  and  food-stuffs,  other  than  sugar,  rice  and  lard, 
amounting  to  nearly  £150,000,000,  which  might  be  produced  in 
this  country  or  obtained  within  the  Empire,  is  now  sent  to  us 
by  foreign  countries,  and  all  the  while  agriculture  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  languishing  and  decaying.  From  1860  to  1910,  that 
is,  in  fifty  years  of  a  Free  Trade  policy,  the  total  area  of  the 
British  wheat  fields  has  declined  from  4,092,000  to  1,809,000  acres. 
Nothing  can  stem  the  tendency  for  arable  land  in  England  to  go 
out  of  cultivation,  as  long  as  the  British  farmer  is  unable  to 
develop  the  full  resources  of  his  land. 

Our  candid  American  critic,  Mr.  Price  Collier,  sees  that  "  the 
one  solution  of  the  problem  right  at  hand  is  an  Imperial  Federa- 
tion with  a  wise  scheme  of  tariff  regulation  to  bind  together  these 

*  Part  IV.  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  1911. 
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vast  interests  all  over  the  world."  This  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
Mr.  Cobden's  idea,  and  who  can  deny  it  is  a  more  noble  con- 
ception ?  England  is  no  longer  the  one  and  only  manufacturing 
country  of  the  world,  and  even  its  pre-eminence  as  a  universal 
"  Carter,  Paterson  "  is  now  gradually  becoming  encroached  upon. 
Hence,  as  the  world  changes,  so  must  we  accommodate  ourselves 
to  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control,  by  making 
circumstances  over  which  we  do  have  control  suit  the  new  order 
of  things.  How  can  Tariff  Reform  help  in  this  direction  ?  (1)  It 
will  enable  us  to  negotiate  successfully  with  those  great  com- 
mercial rivals  who  at  present  possess  weapons,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tariff,  which  they  can  use  against  us,  who  have  no  weapons  of  any 
kind,  except  the  persuasive  tongue  of  a  Foreign  Secretary.  (2)  It 
will  safeguard  our  industries  and  prevent  undue  and  illegitimate 
competition  by  rivals  who  are  protecting  themselves  by  very  high 
tariff  walls.  (3)  It  will  make  possible  an  arrangement  with  our 
sister  States,  which  will  minister  not  merely  to  the  unity  and 
greatness  of  the  Empire,  but  will  make  the  British  Empire  a 
great  commercial  unity  which  can  hold  its  own  against  those 
great  commercial  countries  now  our  rivals. 

Mr.  Balfour  put  these  points  in  other  words  when,  in 
February,  1907,  he  gave  four  problems  as  the  essence  of  Tariff 
Reform :  Broadening  the  basis  of  taxation ;  the  safeguarding  of 
our  great  industries  ;  the  question  of  foreign  markets ;  the  problem 
of  our  Colonial  markets.  It  is  thus  perfectly  evident,  as  Sir 
Joseph  Lawrence  has  pointed  out,*  "  That  whether  exports  are  up, 
or  exports  are  down,  our  case  against  hostile  tariffs  is  irrefragable, 
and  so  long  as  that  item  in  our  creed  is  unshaken,  Tariff  Reform 
continues,  and  will  continue,  to  hold  the  field."  Further  he 
reminds  us  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  confessed  at  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference in  1907,  "  I  think  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  quite  right  in 
saying  that  our  trade  with  Protected  countries  has  gone  down." 
It  is  no  use  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  falling  off 
in  trade  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  alluded  in  1903  "is  due 
to  the  imposition  of  tariffs  against  our  goods."  Mr.  Asquith 
also  admitted  that  the  tariffs  "  are  directed  against  us,"  and 
"undoubtedly  manage  to  exclude  our  goods  to  a  very  large 
extent."  Perhaps  Free  Traders  will  note  these  confessions  and 
opinions  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

If  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  after  thinking  over 
these  admissions  made  in  1907,  have  any  constructive  policy  to 
assist  the  work,  wages  and  well-being  of  the  British  workman, 
let  them  bring  it  forward  as  an  alternative  to  the  only  feasible 

*  In  the  Morning  Post,  January  31st,  1912. 
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proposition  yet  made  to  do  so,  the  reform  of  our  fiscal  policy. 
"  Where,  indeed,  would  the  sugar  trade  of  Germany  have  been 
to-day,"  asks  Prof,  von  Schultz-Gaevernitz,  "or  our  textile  and 
iron  industries,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Free  markets  of 
England  ? "  "  Under  Protection  (in  England)  Germany  must 
be  an  equally  good  customer  of  England,  for  Germany  must 
have  foreign  markets.  During  the  past  twenty-four  years 
British  exports  have  increased  23  per  cent.,  while  German 
exports  have  increased  54  per  cent.  Under  tariffs  these  figures 
would  have  been  vastly  different.  In  contrast  to  all  other 
countries,  a  tariff-protected  British  Empire  would  possess  unlimited 
power  for  good."  Again,  Dr.  Weisengreen  writes  :  "  Even  should 
England  go  over  to  high  tariff  Protection,  it  is  very  uncertain  if  it 
could  be  made  to  suffer  by  any  policy  of  revenge  that  might  be 
attempted.  Imperial  Britain  would  be  as  compact  as  a  world  within 
itself,  self-supporting,  self -protecting,  and  in  a  position  to  dictate  to 
the  world  without.  Until  the  introduction  of  tariffs,  Germany  had 
no  national  industry.  England  held  the  monopoly,  which  we 
have  succeeded  in  smashing.  The  only  possibility  of  saving  what 
remains  to  her  is  Imperial  Protection.  Since  1860  commerce  has 
been  developed  on  highly  scientific  principles,  and  conditions  are 
entirely  changed,  so  that  England's  industrial  position  in  the 
world  is  no  longer  possible.  Free  Trade  does  not  and  can  never 
pay.  Tariff  Eeform  must  come."  The  injury  which  would  follow 
the  German  workman  under  Protection  in  England,  and  the 
advantage  to  the  British  workman,  are  evident.  "  Not  only  will 
Germany  in  future  have  to  bear  her  own  increased  expenditure  on 
the  Navy,  but  she  will  also,  owing  to  British  Protective  tariffs,  be 
obliged  to  bear  a  considerable  portion  of  her  rival's  expenditure." 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Herr  Hermann  von  Eath,  a  member  of  the 
Prussian  Diet,  and  it  is  a  clear  statement  of  what  he  thinks  of  the 
question :  Who  pays  the  duty,  the  consumer  or  the  producer  ? 
Even  Sir  Alfred  Mond  in  the  Morning  Post,  December  23rd, 
1910,  admitted  that  the  correct  answer  to  this  "  must  depend  upon 
the  proportion  of  the  untaxed  to  the  taxed  supply."  Yet  Mr. 
Asquith  calls  Tariff  Keform  "one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
disastrous  political  impostures  of  modern  times  !  "  The  Daily 
News  and  Leader  recently  stated  that  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
the  new  President  of  the  United  States,  is  a  Free  Trader, 
so  as  to  hearten  up  its  readers !  What  does  Dr.  Wilson 
say  ?  "  Do  you  suppose  that  half  the  population  of  U.S. 
(Democratic  party)  is  going  to  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  our 
economic  life  by  running  amok  among  tariff  schedules  ?  There 
should  be  no  fear  of  the  Free  Trade  bugaboo,  because  Democrats 
do  not  propose  to  revise  the  tariff  in  any  other  way  than  will  con- 
serve the  real  business  interests  of  the  country."  If  this  be  the 
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Daily  News  and  Leader's  idea  of  a  "Free  Trader"  "we  arc 
getting  on  "  ! 

It  is  little  short  of  national  insanity  to  tolerate  a  continuance 
of  our  want  of  adaptability  to  changed  surroundings,  a  state  of 
comparative  stupor  or  stagnation,  due  to  the  action  of  one 
political  party,  a  fact  aggravated  by  the  knowledge  that  this 
party  is  not  the  largest  party  either  in  the  House  of  Commons 
or  in  the  country,  but  is  kept  in  office  by  a  pernicious  system  of 
"  log-rolling,"  and  shameless  political  bribery  and  bargaining. 
This  is  not  a  matter  like  a  "  Preamble,"  which,  while  it  "  brooks 
no  delay,"  can  be  shelved  indefinitely !  It  is  an  imperative 
necessity  for  the  existence  of  ourselves  as  a  nation,  and  the 
preservation  of  ourselves  as  a  race. 

J.  CHRISTIAN  SIMPSON. 
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THE    CANADIAN    DEMAND    FOR    AN 
IMPERIAL    PARLIAMENT 

BY  H.  K.  S.  HEMMING 

THIRTY  years  is  a  long  time  for  a  boy  to  wait  outside  in 
the  cold,  knocking  ever  and  anon,  and  patiently  hoping  that 
the  old  man  will  throw  the  front  door  open.  Knowing  that 
the  "  Guvnor  "  is  at  times  a  little  hard  of  hearing,  and  is  always 
much  occupied  in  keeping  his  house  in  order,  Johnnie  Cannock 
has  shown  a  patience  and  persistency  worthy  of  his  dad,  and 
has  time  and  again  spurned  with  the  utmost  disdain  the  beckoning 
of  his  wily  old  Uncle  Sam  from  across  the  way. 

Meanwhile,  during  these  long  years  of  waiting,  the  boy  has 
grown  to  be  a  big,  robust  man,  and  now  his  raps  on  the  knocker 
are  loud  and  heavy  and  can  no  longer  be  treated  with  scant 
courtesy.  The  door  must  be  opened  without  delay  to  so  com- 
manding a  sound,  and  the  firstborn  returning  to  the  old  homestead 
must  be  invited  in  or  told  plainly  that  he  is  not  welcome.  One 
glance  at  the  tall  and  brawny  man  as  he  appears  on  the  threshold 
in  the  prime  of  his  life,  strong  and  independent,  is  more  than 
the  pride  of  old  John  Bull  can  withstand,  and  with  outstretched 
hands  he  welcomes  his  "  boy  "  as  only  a  father  can.  This  is 
the  story  of  Imperialism,  as  learned  from  the  history  of  Canada, 
since  the  first  demands  for  recognition  within  the  Empire  were 
made  by  emissaries  from  the  Dominion  in  the  early  eighties. 

It  has  been  a  long  and  tedious  wait,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
but  a  Britisher,  whose  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  and  love  for 
his  flag  is  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind,  would  have  tolerated 
the  rebuffs  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have  during  these 
years  meted  out  to  their  kinsmen  in  Canada. 

Loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  Union  Jack  as  it  swells 
the  heart  of  the  Canadian  is  of  an  intensity  scarce  known  in  the 
Motherland,  while  the  privilege  of  British  Citizenship  is  regarded 
in  Canada  as  a  birthright  not  to  be  bartered  for  all  the  gold 
the  outside  world  can  offer.  But  here  the  truth  must  be  told, 
as  yet  apparently  not  realised  by  the  people  of  this  land  or 
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even  by  those  who  make  its  laws.  As  kith  and  kin  the  Canadian 
rejoices  to  meet  the  men  of  England  on  equal  terms,  and  to 
grant  to  the  dear  old  Motherland  the  rights  which  pertain  to 
the  family  seat,  but  it  is  not  to  them  that  he  bows  allegiance, 
but  rather  to  the  King  and  the  Emperor  whose  name  and  whose 
flag  stand  out  in  every  clime  as  symbols  of  liberty  and  justice. 

No  greater  error  was  ever  made  than  that  of  the  "  Cockney  " 
whose  excuse  for  ingratitude  for  a  helping  hand  in  the  new 
world  was  that  "  we  owns  'em."  The  Canadians  own  themselves, 
and  the  Australians  own  themselves  and  their  countries,  just 
as  the  Englishmen,  the  Scotsmen,  and  the  Irishmen  own  these 
British  Isles  and  the  people  that  are  in  them.  I  say  this  with 
the  utmost  respect  and  intending  no  offence.  Nor  do  I  desire  to 
belittle  for  a  moment  the  protection  and  assistance  granted  for 
years  by  Great  Britain  to  her  Dominions  over  the  Seas. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that,  when  a  boy  becomes 
a  man  and  attains  to  his  maturity,  he  spurns  the  "  knickers," 
and  is  astounded  when  told  to  don  his  swaddling  clothes.  Yet 
this  is  precisely  what  is  happening  to-day  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  self-governing  Colonies.  The  time  was — for  decades  and 
even  centuries — when  these  distant  dependencies  lacked  the 
strength  to  stand  alone,  and  the  "  guiding  hand  of  the  Mother- 
land "  was  needed  to  keep  them  from  falling  or  from  going  astray. 
But  the  old  nurse  in  Downing  Street  has  forgotten  that  the 
day  comes  when  her  boys  are  too  old  for  the  nursery,  nor  has 
she  realised  that  they  expect,  now  that  they  have  left  school, 
to  dine  at  the  father's  table,  and  to  join  in  conversation  with 
the  guests. 

Canada's  days  for  begging  are  over,  and  she  claims  to-day 
as  a  right  that  she  shall  be  called  into  the  councils  of  the  Empire. 
She  has  no  desire  to  interfere  with  matters  of  local  import  in 
these  islands,  or  in  any  other  of  the  Dominions,  but  in  affairs 
which  affect  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole  she  feels  that  her 
people  should  be  consulted  relatively  as  to  numbers  with  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  including  the  electors  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Nor  is  there  any  desire  to  shirk  the  debt  that  comes 
with  increased  responsibility.  Once  let  representation  be  given 
to  the  Canadian,  and  no  murmur  will  be  heard  on  the  score  of 
taxation. 

Over  forty  years  ago  this  country  granted  to  the  Dominion 
a  system  of  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments,  since  imitated 
by  Australia  and  South  Africa,  which  might  well  serve  as  a 
basis  for  relieving  the  congested  methods  now  ruling  at 
Westminster.  But  here  again  Canada  proffers  no  advice.  Such 
matters  belong  to  Great  Britain  alone.  Canada  makes  no 
request  for  representation  at  Westminster.  On  the  other  hand 
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she  demands  from  Westminster  that  she  will  cease   to  usurp 
authority  that  no  longer  belongs  to  a  federal  parliament. 

Thousands  of  British  born  who  each  year  leave  this  portion 
of  the  Empire  to  reside  in  some  other  part,  and  millions  of  others 
who  are  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  former  migrants  from  these 
shores,  feel  that  they  should  not  be  forced  to  leave  behind  them 
the  right  to  share  with  their  kinsmen  in  Great  Britain  the 
privilege  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Empire.  And  when 
they  see  matters  of  vast  Imperial  importance  refused  even  a 
hearing  in  Westminster  because  comparatively  trivial  questions 
of  local  bearing  are  claiming  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  two  Houses,  they  wonder  that  so  great  a  defect 
has  never  before  been  righted.  Nor  are  they  the  better  satisfied 
when  they  witness  the  British  Electoral  contests,  for  there  they 
see  members  chosen  for  the  so-called  Imperial  House  of  Commons 
on  platforms  which  are  exclusively  insular. 

For  years  it  has  been  felt  in  Canada  by  those  who  have  been 
carefully  watching  the  growth  of  Imperial  sentiment  in  this 
country,  that  the  changing  process  in  the  Mother  Country  had  to 
start  at  the  bottom  and  work  upwards,  that  Home  or  Provincial 
Rule  had  first  to  be  awarded  to  the  four  countries  constituting  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  a  relief  to  Westminster,  and  that  then  as  a 
logical  conclusion  Parliament  would  limit  itself  to  Federal  ties,  and 
propose  the  creation  of  a  still  higher  power  to  which  the  Emperor 
would  call  representatives  from  every  part  of  his  self-governing 
domains,  and  instruct  them  to  give  their  attention  exclusively 
to  matters  pertaining  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

Judging  by  recent  utterances  of  Parliamentary  leaders  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  this  idea  is  at  last  being  grasped  by  those 
in  this  country  who  are  giving  consideration  to  such  matters. 
Many  of  them  indeed  claim  to  regard  the  proposed  Irish  Govern- 
ment Bill  as  a  first  step  in  the  process.  I  may  tell  them,  however, 
that  the  day  has  passed  when  Canadians  are  willing  to  await  so 
slow  a  process  of  evolution,  and  that  they  must  now  hasten  to 
reverse  their  plan  and  start  at  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder.  The 
time  that  will  necessarily  elapse  before  the  internal  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  its 
several  parts  will  far  exceed  the  small  limit  of  patience  now 
remaining  in  the  minds  of  the  Canadian  people,  and  if  this  great 
Empire  is  to  be  kept  intact,  and  is  to  be  prevented  from  splitting 
asunder,  it  behoves  those  who  are  controlling  its  destinies  to 
call  a  halt  for  a  time  in  their  petty  family  quarrels  and  give  their 
undivided  attention  to  matters  of  really  serious  import. 

Fortunately,  the  work  incidental  to  the  formation  of  an  Imperial 
representative  body,  whose  purpose  it  would  be  to  relieve  West- 
minster of  those  duties  and  responsibilities  which  have  to  do  only 
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with  the  Empire — although  of  infinitely  more  consequence  than 
such  measures  as  Irish  Home  Rule  or  Welsh  Disestablishment — 
calls  for  but  a  fraction  of  the  detail,  and,  judging  from  the  temper 
of  the  people,  will  meet  with  far  less  opposition.  The  natural 
sequence  of  this  important  step  would  be  the  dividing  of  the 
labours  of  the  proposed  body  into  those  which  would  look  out- 
wards, to  foreign  affairs,  and  inwards,  to  Imperial.  To  its 
Cabinet  would  be  entrusted  the  control  of  matters  relating  to 
other  nations,  relieving  the  several  Federal  houses  of  all  such 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  charge  of  the  standing  armies 
and  navies  throughout  the  Empire.  Similarly,  the  Department 
of  Internal  affairs  would  act  as  a  medium  for  the  constant  inter- 
change of  ideas  between  the  several  Dominions,  especially  in 
matters  of  commerce  and  the  general  uplifting  and  advancement 
of  the  British  people.  Each  of  these  two  departments  could  be 
controlled  by  boards  representing  the  several  States  amongst 
whose  members  the  work  could  be  subdivided  under  a  system  of 
individual  specialisation. 

All  dealings  with  foreign  countries  would,  under  such  a  plan, 
be  entrusted  to  four  or  five,  instead  of  to  one  as  at  present,  and 
thus  the  risk  of  error  would  be  greatly  minimised. 

This  should  make  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

In  the  same  manner  the  Colonial  Office,  now  under  the  control 
of  a  single  individual,  would  be  succeeded  by  a  board  of  broad 
and  far-seeing  men,  whose  sole  duty  it  would  be  to  devise  how 
best  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

In  this  is  spelled  unlimited  progress. 

Fro  nv  our  boyhood  days  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  in 
British  justice  and  British  f airplay,  and  yet  when  one  portion 
of  the  British  people  demands  from  another  portion  a  right 
which  centuries  ago  their  forefathers  wrested  from  the  Norman 
King  at  Runnymede,  their  request  is  not  treated  with  even 
common  seriousness. 

Mr.  Borden,  the  Canadian  Premier,  in  his  public  utterances 
during  his  recent  visit  to  this  country,  made  it  quite  clear  that 
Canada  expects,  in  company  with  Great  Britain,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  other  States,  a  fair  representation  in 
a  constitutional  body,  whose  time  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
affairs  of  Empire.  The  latest  cables  from  Canada  tell  us  that 
Mr.  Borden  intends  that  the  Dominion  shall  at  once  contribute 
to  the  British  Navy  in  some  form,  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  people  of  Canada  will,  from  a  sense 
of  loyalty  and  gratitude  to  the  Mother  Country,  support  him  in 
this  decision.  On  the  other  hand,  no  Premier  at  Ottawa  could 
hope  to  succeed  in  a  policy  which  called  for  any  considerable  and 
permanent  contribution  to  the  British  Army  or  Navy,  unless 
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the  electors  of  that  country  be  allowed  to  send  representatives 
to  the  body  which  governs  the  expenditure  of  that  money. 

The  commerce  of  the  Empire  is  growing  year  by  year  with  a 
rapidity  not  hitherto  known  in  the  history  of  the  world  and,  if 
we  judge  aright  the  wealth  and  resources  awaiting  development 
in  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  during  the  coming 
decades,  we  shall  witness  an  expansion  not  dreamed  of  to-day. 
With  that  growth  arises  the  duty  of  Imperial  defence,  not  merely 
of  British  ships  on  the  high  seas,  but  also  of  every  land  within  the 
Empire. 

To  belong  to  the  Empire  and  to  enjoy  its  liberties  mean  the 
assumption  of  the  responsibility  of  mutual  protection  and  assis- 
tance, and  that  can  be  made  possible  only  through  the  medium  of 
a  properly  constituted  governing  body. 

With  that  Body  this  great  British  Empire,  which  controls 
one-third  of  the  globe,  will  press  forward  as  a  vast,  surging  army, 
maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world  and  granting  liberty  and  justice 
to  all  nations.  Without  it,  nought  but  dismemberment,  with 
attendant  failure  and  world- wide  wrangling,  stares  us  in  the  face. 

Is  there  the  man  in  Great  Britain  with  foresight,  breadth, 
and  power  sufficient  to  save  this  country  and  the  Empire  from 
the  perils  that  await  them  to-day  ? 

H.  K.  S.  HEMMING. 
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A    TRANS-ATLANTIC   PORT   FOR   IRELAND 

BY   NORMAN   BENTWICH 

IT  is  a  striking  achievement  to  obtain  to-day  the  support  in 
Ireland  of  men  who  hold  such  diverse  political  views  as  Lord 
Killanin  and  Lord  McDonnell,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  the  Provost  of  Trinity 
College  and  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  M.P.  Yet  all  these  leaders  of 
Irish  opinion  have  given  their  warm  approval  of  a  scheme  for 
making  Galway  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  a  trans-Atlantic 
harbour,  and  at  a  meeting  held  recently  in  the  Mansion  House  of 
Dublin  to  advance  the  project  they  either  spoke  or  wrote  in  favour 
of  it.  When  it  is  a  question  of  •  the  economic  progress  of  the 
country  the  unanimity  of  Irishmen  is  wonderful ;  and  it  will  be 
a  great  thing  not  only  for  Galway  but  for  Dublin  also  if  the  project 
is  carried  out. 

Galway  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Connaught,  and 
centuries  ago  it  was  the  first  commercial  city  in  Ireland,  the  third 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  a  centre  of  the  wine  trade,  and 
its  merchant  princes  sent  their  ships  to  almost  every  country  of 
Europe.  Famous  among  its  rulers  was  the  family  of  Lynch,  of 
whom  one  gave  the  name  to  Lynch-law  by  killing  with  his  own 
hand  his  son  whom  he  had  condemned  to  death.  Galway  was, 
too,  a  famous  seat  of  learning,  reputed  far  and  wide  as  a  national 
university  in  the  days  when  it  was  said  that  a  man  who  knew 
Greek  must  come  from  Ireland.  To-day,  though  relics  of  its  past 
glory  remain  to  impress  the  visitor,  and  it  is  again  a  university 
town,  Galway  is  commercially  an  inconsiderable  place  with  a 
population  of  less  than  14,000.  Its  wharves  are,  for  the  most 
part,  deserted  :  grass  grows  on  its  piers,  and  many  of  its  warehouses 
are  boarded  up. 

But  the  citizens  of  Galway  have  a  strong  hope  that  their  town 
may  regain  its  old  importance,  and  that  it  may  again  become  a 
great  port.  The  west  coast  of  Ireland  seems  destined  by  nature 
to  be  the  starting-point  from  the  British  Isles  for  the  Western 
hemisphere  ;  and  Galway  Bay  offers  a  splendid  harbour  for  trans- 
Atlantic  vessels,  having  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  accommodate 
the  mammoth  liners  of  to-day,  while  it  is  almost  the  nearest  point 
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to  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the  Kingdom.  The  voyage 
thence  to  Halifax  could  be  made  in  less  than  four  days  by  vessels 
of  the  same  power  as  the  big  Cunarders.  Whereas  the  distance 
from  Liverpool  to  Quebec  is  2,634  miles,  from  Galway  to  Wall's 
Bay  in  Newfoundland  is  but  1,816  miles,  little  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  passage.  Protected  as  it  is  by  the  Islands 
of  Aran  which  cut  off  the  full  force  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  south, 
and  by  the  highlands  of  Connemara  which  screen  off  the  winds 
from  the  north,  the  Bay  offers  a  safe  anchorage  in  all  times  and 
weathers.  Several  years  ago  a  harbour  was  planned  at  Barna, 
which  is  about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Galway,  and 
at  present  distinguished  only  by  some  tolerable  golf-links.  Lines 
of  railway  would  be  laid  along  the  piers  of  the  harbour  to  connect 
with  the  main-line  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Kailway,  which 
runs  straight  across  the  central  plain  from  Galway  to  Dublin. 
The  journey  between  the  two  towns  takes  less  than  three-and-a- 
half  hours  by  the  "  Limited  Mail "  trains,  and  thus  the  trans- 
Atlantic  harbour  could  be  reached  from  London  and  the  other 
chief  cities  of  Great  Britain  in  twelve  hours,  a  considerably  shorter 
period  than  is  required  for  the  journey  to  Queenstown.  The  Irish 
route  would  secure  a  saving  of  at  least  one  day  in  the  voyage  to 
Canada,  and  though  the  tide  of  emigration  is  ebbing  a  little, 
there  is  still  a  considerable  flow  to  the  Western  Dominion,  which 
at  present  finds  its  way  largely  through  Glasgow  and  Liverpool, 
but  which  would  naturally  be  diverted  to  a  port  in  the  country. 

Galway,  however,  has  not  been  allowed  to  advance  its  claims 
without  demur.  It  has  a  rival  in  Blacksod  Bay,  situated  on  the 
extreme  west  of  County  Mayo.  A  bill  has  actually  been  introduced 
into  Parliament  to  further  the  scheme  of  a  trans-Atlantic  port  at 
Blacksod,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  actual  ocean  voyage  thence 
would  be  some  fifty  miles  less  than  from  the  more  southern  bay. 
And  as  Galway  Bay  is  protected  by  the  line  of  the  Aran  Islands, 
so  Blacksod  is  effectually  screened  from  southerly  and  westerly 
gales  by  the  giant  cliffs  of  Achill  Island  ;  and  it  is  also  guarded  on 
the  east  by  the  mountains  of  Mayo.  But  while  geographically 
Blacksod  might  be  held  to  offer  at  least  equal  advantages  for  a 
trans- Atlantic  packet-station,  economically  it  is  in  a  very  inferior 
position.  It  is  at  present  only  a  geographical  expression,  and  there 
is  no  town  and  no  harbour  about  it.  Nor  is  there  any  line  of 
railway  in  the  vicinity  save  a  branch  single-line  connecting 
Ballina  with  the  Midland  Great  Western  Kailway  system — and 
that  is  some  thirty-five  miles  away.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
construct  a  line  eighty-three  miles  in  length  from  the  proposed 
harbour  to  the  main  line  of  the  Midland  Great  Western — or  the 
Northern  system  at  Sligo,  and  the  cost  of  such  a  line  is  estimated 
at  over  a  million  sterling.  On  the  other  hand  the  cost  of  con- 
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structing  the  piers  and  the  short  line  of  railway  at  Barna  would 
not  amount  to  more  than  £80,000,  and  the  difference  in  the 
interest  on  these  two  sums  would  be  a  handicap  on  the  enterprise 
if  the  Blacksod  project  were  adopted. 

Of  the  two  proposed  sites  for  the  trans- Atlantic  port,  therefore. 
Gal  way  seems  to  have  pre-eminent  claims.  But  the  sceptics  doubt 
whether  a  new  port  is  called  for  at  all.  Now  that  ocean-going 
vessels  are  so  swift  and  so  comfortable,  few  passengers  from 
England,  it  is  said,  would  be  willing  to  risk  the  chops  of  the 
St.  George's  Channel  and  make  the  railway  journey  across  Ireland 
or  vice  versd,  in  order  to  embark  or  to  land  at  the  nearest  point  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  save  even  twenty-four  hours  of  the  ocean 
passage.  Until  there  is  a  tunnel  linking  up  Ireland  and  Great  Britain 
— if  ever  it  shall  come  to  pass — they  will  prefer  to  start  and  to  end 
their  journey  at  Liverpool  or  Glasgow  or  Bristol.  But,  reply  the 
Irish  optimists,  even  if  this  is  true  of  the  majority  of  passengers, 
the  desire  for  speeding  up  the  mails  and  reducing  the  time  for  the 
transit  of  goods  between  Canada  and  England  is  so  great,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  purely  Irish- American  traffic,  that  for  these  purposes 
the  saving  of  a  day  is  of  great  importance.  And  more  especially 
in  view  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  threatens  to 
alter  the  trade  routes  from  the  western  provinces  of  Canada  to 
Europe,  an  all-red  line  which  would  secure  a  trans- Atlantic  service 
from  port  to  port  in  four  days  might  properly  engage  the  support 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  as  helping  to  retain  the  Canadian  trade 
for  British  shipping.  The  ties  between  Ireland  and  Canada  are 
continually  growing  in  strength ;  a  direct  communication  between 
the  two  countries  would  bring  them  still  closer  together. 
Anyhow  it  is  hoped  that  this  matter  may  receive  the  attention  of 
the  Imperial  Commission  on  Trade  in  the  Empire. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  Bristol,  once  the  second  city  of 
England  and  the  greatest  port  on  the  west,  has  regained  much 
of  its  old  position  through  the  development  of  the  Canadian  trade. 
And  it  would  be  fitting  that  in  the  revival  of  Ireland,  which  is  such 
a  hopeful  sign  at  the  present  time,  Galway  should  come  again  to 
be  a  great  centre  of  commerce  as  it  was  centuries  ago.  And  if  the 
plan  of  the  trans- Atlantic  harbour  is  brought  to  fulfilment,  the  grass 
will  no  longer  be  seen  on  its  piers,  the  boards  will  be  removed  from 
its  warehouses,  its  wharves  will  again  be  filled  with  the  merchandise 
of  nations,  and  it  will  again  deserve  its  old  title  of  "  The  City  of 
the  Tribes."  For  it  will  be  one  of  the  meeting-places  of  the  tribes 
which  inhabit  the  British  Empire. 

NORMAN  BENTWICH. 
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PLANTING   AND   VILLAGE-MAKING    IN 
SIERRA    LEONE 

BY  H.  OSMAN  NEWLAND 

(Founder  of  the  British  West  African  Association). 

SIERRA  LEONE  is,  perhaps,  the  most  neglected  of  our  colonies  ; 
yet  it  is  full  of  potential  wealth.  To  the  schoolboy,  the  man  in 
the  street,  the  official  and  white  employe  who  seeks  an  inflated 
salary  and  lengthy  leave,  as  well  as  to  the  man  who  seeks  a 
comfortable  corner  in  life,  it  is  known  as  "  The  White  Man's 
Grave."  Yet  its  climate  is  far  less  trying  than  many  other 
countries  in  the  same  latitude,  and  sanitation  and  science  have 
done  much  to  reclaim  the  swamp  and  eliminate  the  insect 
pest. 

Trading  conditions  are  excellent.  There  is  a  keen  demand  for 
all  kinds  of  British  goods,  particularly  Manchester  cottons,  prints, 
shirtings,  kerosene,  stockfish,  salt,  sugar,  hardware,  flour,  tinned 
goods,  tobacco,  silks,  lamps,  and  spirits.  Nor  is  there  lack  of 
transport  facilities.  The  Government  railway  runs  from  Free- 
town on  the  coast  to  the  Liberian  frontier,  with  several  tramway 
extensions  ;  navigable  rivers  lead  to  lands  untouched  by  the 
railway.  Yet  there  are  sources  still  unexplored  and  unexploited. 
Planting  conditions  are  also  very  favourable  for  cacao,  rubber, 
coffee,  kola,  in  many  places  the  analyses  of  the  soil  showing 
chemical  proportions  almost  identical  with  corresponding  culti- 
vated areas  in  Ceylon.  Yet  there  is  but  one  European  plantation 
in  the  colony  ;  and  the  Government  is  averse  to  granting  land 
to  white  settlers  or  companies.  Leases  and  rights  to  exploit  the 
oil-palms  and  other  products  may  be  obtained  in  the  Pro- 
tectorate, as  has  been  recently  done  by  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers ; 
but  the  colony  has  been  considered  sacred  to  the  black  man. 
Naturally,  therefore,  when  I  was  travelling  through  Sierra  Leone 
this  year  by  rail,  by  canoe,  and  by  hammock,  I  was  tempted  to 
linger  long  upon  this  solitary  European  plantation  and  watch  the 
wonderful  progress  which  is  being  made  in  the  cultivation  of  kola, 
rubber,  cacao,  coconuts  and  coffee,  and  stay  awhile  at  one  of  the 
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most  healthy  and  comfortable  spots  to  be  found  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  where  a  native  village  is,  at  my  suggestion,  in 
course  of  formation  under  European  supervision. 

The  plantation  was  all  the  more  interesting  because  of  its 
past  history.  Originally  it  was  not  European.  It  was  a  Crown 
grant  in  perpetuity  to  Sir  Samuel  Lewis,  a  wealthy  native  lawyer, 
knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  on  the  occasion  of  her  Jubilee — 
the  only  West  African  native,  I  believe,  who  has  received  such 
an  honour.  Sir  Samuel  devoted  his  leisure  to  experimental 
planting  on  a  large  scale.  Throwing  himself  heartily  into  tropical 
agriculture,  and  the  development  of  the  colony,  he  planted  not 
only  indigenous  trees  and  plants,  but  rubber  of  the  ceara  and 
castilloa  varieties,  the  cashew,  pineapple,  annatto,  and  other 
useful  trees  and  plants  imported  from  various  tropical  countries. 
Unfortunately,  Sir  Samuel  Lewis  died  before  his  enterprise  could 
be  made  successful.  His  wife  and  successors  had  neither  the 
intellect  nor  character  of  the  old  man.  Leased  out  to  native 
tenants,  placed  under  the  supervision  of  inexperienced  natives, 
the  plantation  speedily  became  half-forest,  half -wilderness. 
A  promising  chapter  in  Sierra  Leone  history  seemed  to  have 
ended — the  book  closed. 

Then  came  the  rubber  boom.  All  sorts  of  wild  schemes, 
useless  tropical  land,  and  unscrupulous  promotions  were  foisted 
upon  the  public.  The  opportunity  was  not  neglected  by 
some  of  the  shrewder  of  the  educated  natives  of  West  Africa. 
This  plantation,  among  others,  was  sold  in  London  to  a  small 
syndicate,  resold  to  a  larger  syndicate,  and  again  sold  to  a  com- 
pany at  an  inflated  price.  Considerable  gambling  ensued  upon 
the  last  transaction.  Then  came  the  collapse  of  the  boom. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  this  plantation  would  suffer  the 
fate  of  many  others  bought  by  speculators  at  this  time.  Prudence, 
however,  has  preserved  the  place,  and  under  present  control  it 
promises  to  be  a  plantation  with  a  future.  This,  in  more  ways 
than  one.  First,  because  an  analysis  of  its  different  soils  indi- 
cates its  suitability  for  Hevea  Braziliensis,  cacao,  coffee,  cinnamon, 
coconut,  and  oil-palms,  all  of  which  are  being  cultivated  there. 
Second,  because  of  its  proximity  to  Freetown,  the  capital  of  the 
colony,  easy  access  to  which  is  available  both  by  rail  and  water, 
thus  rendering  it  not  only  an  admirable  trade  centre,  and  an  ideal 
spot  for  a  model  African  village,  such  as  Sir  William  Lever 
contemplates  on  the  Congo,  but  also  easy  of  scrutiny  by  the 
Government  authorities,  who,  by  the  way,  are  watching  its 
developments  with  interest,  and,  since  noting  some  of  the  results 
obtained  thereon,  have  formed  a  Forestry  Department,  with 
experimental  stations  and  nurseries  for  cultivating  similar 
products.  Thirdly,  the  directors  are  men  animated  with  imperial 
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as  well  as  commercial  sentiments.  Fourthly,  the  plantation, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  adjacent  district,  is  singularly  free  from 
serious  insect  pests,  and  the  water  is  the  purest  I  have  tasted 
within  the  same  tropical  latitude  ;  while  as  for  the  natives,  they 
are  far  more  cleanly  and  amenable  to  discipline  than  the  Kaffir 
or  the  Hindu,  although  they  are  more  independent  than  either. 
Considering  that  I  travelled  miles  into  that  portion  of  the  interior 
where  the  railway  does  not  penetrate,  and  slept  on  native  river 
boats  and  in  the  zimbeks  of  native  chiefs,  when  I  was  not  upon 
plantations  or  in  towns,  it  is  surely  to  the  credit  of  the  natives 
of  Sierra  Leone  when  I  say  that  I  cannot  recall  one  instance  of 
uncleanliness,  inhospitality,  insubordination,  theft,  or  untrust- 
worthiness.  Lastly,  a  portion  of  the  land  is  about  to  be  leased 
by  another  English  company  for  growing  English  vegetables 
for  white  people  on  the  coast ;  for  experimenting  with  various 
oil-yielding  soils  ;  plants  and  fibres ;  and  for  the  training  of  British 
planters. 

Life  on  a  tropical  plantation  is  never  monotonous  to  the  man 
who  loves  Nature  and  his  work.     From  six  in  the  morning  to 
six  at  night  there  is  always  something  to  do,  and  something  new 
to  think  about    At  each  roll-call  of  his  labourers  there  is  usually 
a  new  arrival  or  a  falling-out.     Barely  a  week  passes  without 
one  of  his  "  boys  "  falling  a  victim  to  an  alligator  or  some  other 
misadventure.     Sometimes  there  is  a  forest  fire,  sometimes  an 
attack  by  wild  beasts.     During  the  wet  season,  which  in  Sierra 
Leone  lasts  from  about  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  October, 
every  nerve  has  to  be  strained  to  keep  down  weed  and  grass 
growth,  to  clear  fresh  acreage,  and  to  plant  up  that  which  has 
been  cleared,  holed  and  lined  the  previous  season.     If  the  land 
be  of  the  evergreen  forest  type,  with  its  huge  trees  of  over  one 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  its  festoons  of  lianes  and  parasites 
linking  up  tree  and  tree,  and  encumbering  the  ground  with  an 
almost  impenetrable  growth,  clearing  and  weeding  is  a  never- 
ending  industry  ;   but  in  a  large  part  of  Sierra  Leone,  especially 
this  particular  portion,  the  land  is  more  of  the  Savannah  forest 
type  ;    and,  therefore,  clearing  and  weeding  is  easier,  the  long 
grass   being   the    most   troublesome   to   tackle.     White   expert 
supervision  is  most  essential,  because  the  black  overseer,  while 
exacting  the  quantity  of  labour  from  his  men,  often  neglects 
the  quality,  with  the  result  that  old  stumps  of  trees  are  left  to 
rot,  and  form  a  happy  propagating  ground  for  white  ants.     These 
creatures,  by  the  way,  are  a  source  of  trouble  on  all  tropical 
plantations,  and  I  have  discovered  that  a  common  idea  among 
certain  planters — viz.,   that   they  will   not   touch   a   "  green  " 
plant — is  fallacious,  they  being  particularly  fond  of  the  Hevea 
and   Manihot.      Few  insecticides   appear  to  be  satisfactory  in 
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eliminating  these  pests  ;  an  oil  which  I  found  and  experimented 
with  from  one  of  the  native  fruits  answering  the  purpose  better 
than  anything.  The  more  we,  learn  of  Nature,  we  discover  that 
there  is  an  antidote  to  every  evil,  somewhere  in  the  same 
vicinity. 

The  good  planter  always  analyses  his  soil  before  planting ; 
and  wise  holeing  plays  no  small  part  in  his  success,  as  an  inch 
deeper  in  drier  soil  or  in  areas  exposed  to  the  Harmattan  wind, 
as  in  Sierra  Leone,  makes  all  the  difference  to  cacao  and  kola 
plants.  Windbreaks  are  also  a  necessity,  and  in  West  Africa 
the  Parkia  Africana,  Elaeis  guineensis,  and  Xylopia  cethiopica 
are  among  the  best,  yielding  a  small  revenue,  in  addition  to  giving 
protection  if  properly  exploited.  The  last-named  also  keeps 
away  many  an  insect  pest.  During  the  "  dries,"  from  November 
to  April,  watering  is  the  main  occupation  on  a  plantation.  At 
this  period  labour  often  becomes  scarce,  the  Government  offering 
a  larger  daily  wage  and  laxer  supervision  for  railway  work.  If 
the  labour  question  become  acute,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
travel  up  into  the  interior  and  secure  what  labour  you  can  with 
a  "  dash  "  to  the  chief.  If  you  secure  it  at  about  eightpence  a 
day  you  consider  yourself  lucky,  although  a  year  ago  it  could 
be  obtained  for  sixpence  a  day.  The  Mendi  boy  makes  the 
best  labourer,  but  the  Timani  is  often  better  as  a  personal 
attendant. 

The  cultivation  of  the  kola  tree  is  being  assiduously  pushed 
forward.  The  kola  nut  is  to  many  North  and  West  African  tribes 
what  beer  is  to  the  English  and  opium  to  the  Chinese.  The  nuts 
are  white  or  crimson,  and  when  deprived  of  their  seed  are  masti- 
cated while  fresh.  They  have  a  bitter  taste  to  the  European, 
but  they  are  stimulating  and  sustaining,  a  native  being  able  to 
live  on  one  kola  nut  a  day,  if  his  supplies  run  short.  Sierra 
Leone  is  the  chief  centre  for  the  fruit,  native  traders  coming 
there  from  Nigeria,  and  even  the  Soudan,  to  purchase  them. 
A  measure  (168lb.)  realises  from  £5  to  £12.  Kola  requires  con- 
siderable moisture.  To  protect  it  from  red  ants  and  other  adverse 
influences  the  natives  sprinkle  "  medicine "  round  the  tree 
(usually  blood),  to  which  the  ants  swarm,  and  are  thus  easily 
killed.  The  kola  tree  does  not  bear  fruit  as  a  rule  until  it  is 
five  and  sometimes  seven  years  old.  At  that  age  each  tree  should 
be  worth  from  £4  to  £5. 

Coffee  and  cacao  can  be,  and  are,  planted  with  both  rubber 
and  kola  where  adequate  wind-breaks  exist.  Coffee  is  very 
sensitive  to  the  Harmattan  wind,  and  as  the  setting  of  its  fruit 
takes  place  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  seldom  gathered 
more  than  once  a  year,  this  side  crop  is  not  so  lucrative  as  cacao, 
which  gives  more  than  one  crop  in  the  year.  Liberian,  robusta, 
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and  mountain  coffee  grow  equally  well,  however,  in  Sierra  Leone, 
if  properly  protected  and  nurtured.  Banana  plants  give  excel- 
lent shading  to  the  young  plants  both  of  coffee  and  cacao  ;  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  more  is  not  done  to  create  a  market  for  the 
West  African  banana,  which  is  extremely  luscious,  and,  to  my 
mind,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Canary  banana.  The  West 
African  pineapple,  which  grows  here  almost  like  a  weed,  would 
be  worth  export,  but  for  the  heavy  monopolistic  freight.  Cacao 
is  not  an  easy  plant  to  cultivate  successfully.  Practical  ex- 
perience is  needed  to  select  the  ripened  pods,  which  should 
sound  hollow  when  tapped  by  the  knuckle,  and  should  be  removed 
singly  by  a  knife,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  wood 
at  the  stem  at  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  peduncle,  as  it  is 
near  this  point  that  the  next  batch  of  flowers  spring  forth. 
When  the  beans  inside  the  pods  have  been  fermented  in  heaps, 
they  require  washing  and  drying.  The  cacao  tree  does  not 
bear  until  about  its  fourth  year.  From  six  to  nine  years  old  it  is 
in  fair  bearing,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  in  its  prime. 

The  same  kind  of  soil  that  suits  cacao,  coffee,  and  kola  usually 
suits  rubber.  Ceara  rubber  will  grow  almost  anywhere  in  quite 
shallow  and  stony  soil.  It  spring's  up  like  a  weed  in  Sierra 
Leone,  and  as  it  can  be  tapped  at  three  years  of  age  and  fetches 
a  price  almost  as  high  as  Para  or  Hevea,  it  is  not  to  be  despised. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  tap,  having  an  exceedingly  tough  and  ragged 
bark ;  it  requires  pricking  rather  than  tapping,  and  its  yield  is 
less  in  quantity  than  that  of  Hevea.  Hevea,  however,  requires 
great  care  in  cultivation,  is  a  hungry  feeder,  and  very  susceptible 
to  drought,  and  also  to  swamp,  requiring  well-drained  soil,  free, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  salt  air.  It  should  never  be  grown  with 
the  coconut  palm.  The  coconut  is,  however,  a  valuable  tree  for 
tropical  plantations,  the  price  of  its  fruit  having  increased  more 
than  a  hundredfold  during  recent  years.  In  this  particular 
plantation  the  coconut  is  flourishing  well  along  the  banks  of  the 
salt  river  which  bounds  the  lower  portion  of  the  estate,  the 
Hevea  and  coffee  being  grown  upon  the  higher  portion,  nearly 
two  miles  away.  The  coconut  tree  requires  from  five  to  seven 
years  to  come  to  maturity. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  relative  to  the  age  of  maturity 
of  various  tropical  plants,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  company  or 
individual  planter  requires  considerable  working  capital  behind 
him  to  tide  over  the  period  of  clearing  and  planting.  Clearing 
costs  from  £3  to  £10  an  acre,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
forest,  the  price  of  labour  and  the  quality  and  remuneration  of 
supervision.  Upkeep,  including  whitemen's  salaries,  costs  from 
£2,500  to  £3,500  for  about  500  acres  (say)  from  £5  to  £7  an  acre. 
In  the  case  of  a  company  with  London  or  city  expenses,  another 
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£1,500  to  £2,000  a  year  will  probably  be  required.  Against  this, 
one's  only  revenue  to  be  expected  is  from  minor  crops  of  cassada 
(from  which  starch  and  tapioca  are  extracted,  and  which  forms 
a  favourite  native  food),  maize,  ground-nuts,  ginger,  pineapples 
(sold  locally  at  about  a  penny  each),  or  palm  kernels  and  palm 
oil.  None  of  these  yield  an  appreciable  revenue  unless  grown 
extensively.  Palm  kernels  and  palm  oil  can  only  be  worked  satis- 
factorily on  a  large  scale  and  by  direct  purchase  from  native 
collectors.  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers  have  recently  acquired 
300  square  miles  in  the  Protectorate  district  of  Yonnibana  for 
this  purpose.  Their  advent  into  this  district  naturally  suggests 
a  higher  type  of  commercial  undertaking  than  that  usually 
prevalent  in  West  Africa.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  their 
intention  is  to  act  similarly  in  Sierra  Leone  as  in  the  Congo, 
where  a  new  village  or  town  ("  Leverville  ")  is  springing  up  like 
another  Port  Sunlight.  Even,  however,  if  such  is  not  their 
intention,  Sierra  Leone  will  probably  have  such  a  village. 
Upon  the  plantation  already  described,  my  suggestion  for  the 
permanent  settlement  of  labour  upon  the  land  is  being 
adopted,  not  only  as  a  means  of  ensuring  continuity  of  labour 
and  as  a  protection  of  the  boundaries,  but  with  the  view  to 
establish  a  model  village  of  natives  under  the  suzerainty  of 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  Europeans.  A  fully-equipped  store 
and  canteen,  selling  all  that  the  native  desires  and  buying  all 
his  native  produce  at  the  same  price  as  at  Freetown,  has  been 
opened  ;  also  a  flag  station,  at  which  two  up  trains  and  two 
down  trains  stop  daily  and  deposit  mails.  Shortly  it  is  hoped  to 
establish  a  river  service. 

At  present  there  are  only  about  150  natives  and  three 
Europeans  upon  this  plantation ;  but  the  place  is  bound  to 
expand.  The  aboriginal  natives,  the  Timanis,  have  already 
taken  an  interest  in  the  place,  and  begun  to  trade  there.  One 
of  their  chiefs,  with  whom  I  stayed  far  up  in  the  heart  of  the 
Kwaia  country,  was  so  interested  that  he  not  only  co-operated 
by  sending  labour  down,  but  he  insisted  on  accompanying  me 
back  to  see  for  himself  the  English  rubber  "  farm,"  as  he 
called  it.  He  spoke  English  quite  easily,  and  appreciated 
all  he  saw.  What  is  wanted  for  imperial  development  is 
the  European  who  can  sympathise  with  as  well  as  command 
the  native,  who  goes  out  to  the  Tropics  not  because  he  is 
obliged — because  he  cannot  get  employment  elsewhere — but 
because  he  loves  pioneer  work.  The  Government,  as  well  as 
private  enterprise,  needs  such  men.  When  it  secures  them,  the 
"  white  man's  grave  "  will  become  the  "  white  man's  triumph." 

H.  OSMAN  NEWLAND. 
2  B  2 
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AN   IMPERIAL   DECIMAL   CURRENCY 

BY  W.   W.   HARDWICKE 

Two  years  ago  I  put  forward  a  plea  in  The  Empire  Review 
for  a  simpler  currency  for  the  United  Kingdom.  I  showed  how 
easily  the  coinage  might  be  decimalised,  without  altering  the 
value  of  a  single  gold  or  silver  coin,  and  with  very  slight  alteration 
of  the  bronze  coins.  The  present  article  is  written  with  the 
object  of  indicating  how  the  same  scheme  might  be  applied  to 
establish  decimal  uniformity  throughout  the  Empire. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  specially  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
decimalisation  of  the  coinage,  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion 
that  in  any  rearrangement  of  the  coinage  the  pound  sterling 
should  remain  intact,  and  recommended  the  pound  as  the  unit, 
subdividing  it  into  a  thousand  farthings,  to  be  called  "mils." 
But  the  pound  is  a  money  value  far  too  high  for  the  purpose; 
it  would  necessitate  three  decimal  places  for  the  fraction,  which 
in  daily  use  would  become  intolerable,  for  such  a  sum  as  6d. 
would  have  to  be  written  £0'025. 

Again,  the  colonies  apparently  were  left  out  of  consideration ; 
yet  no  one  will  dispute  that  an  interchangeable  currency  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  would  be  a  very  useful  reform, 
and  it  would  forever  prevent  decimalisation  being  extended  on 
the  same  lines  to  those  colonies  where  coins  of  a  lower  value 
than  the  farthing  are  in  circulation ;  because  to  further  sub- 
divide a  coin  representing  the  thousandth  of  a  pound  would 
necessitate  four  decimal  places,  which  could  not  for  a  moment  be 
allowed.  For  these  reasons  I  advocate  the  florin  as  the  acting 
unit  and  chief  coin  of  account,  with  subdivision  of  100  farthings, 
or  "  centes."  This  would  give  the  following  advantages  :  firstly, 
two  decimal  places  only  for  the  fraction ;  secondly,  the  "  centes  " 
would  be  left  free  for  further  subdivision  into  10  mils  for  colonial 
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use ;  and  thirdly,  the  pound  denomination  would  not  disappear. 
In  fact  it  could  be  identified  at  sight ;  for  all  the  figures  to  the 
left  of  the  unit  figure  of  the  integer  would  show  pounds, 

£ 

thus :  fl.  6532  •  54,  the  remainder  fl.  2  •  54  being  the  negligible 
quantity  in  the  large  sums  for  which  this  denomination  would 
be  used,  such  as  parliamentary  and  revenue  comparisons,  where 
fractions  would  be  ignored.  One  could  read  off  the  sum  either  as 
£653  +fl.  2-54,  or  as  £653 '254. 

The  pound  would  still  remain  the  gold  standard  and  the 
essential  unit  from  which  the  silver  and  bronze  coins  take  their 
value.  But,  in  either  scheme,  not  a  single  gold  or  silver  coin 
would  be  altered  in  value.  The  bronze  coins  would  suffer  a  slight 
depreciation,  but  only  4  per  cent.,  a  depreciation  of  no  importance 
to  any  single  individual. 

THE  COINAGE  DECIMALISED. 
A. 

United  Kingdom,  Man,  Channel  Islands  and  Jamaica. 


Gold      .     .. 

Sovereign  or  pound,  10  fl.     '.     . 

Size  cm. 
2-1 
1-9 

fl. 

10-00 
5-00 

£    s.    d. 
100 
10    0 

3.5 

2-00 

4    0 

FLORIN  100  c  

2-8 

1 

1-00 

2    0 

Silver    .     . 

50  centese,  "  shilling  "... 

2-3 
1-9 

j 

0-50 
0-25 

1    0 
6 

1-7 

0-20 

15 

Nickel 
(scolloped) 

DICE,  10  c  

2-4: 
2-1 

i 

0-10 
0-05 

if 

Bronze  . 

4  centese,  "  penny  "     .... 
2  centese      .                     .     .     • 

3-0 
2-5 

A 

.X 

0-04 
0-02 

?• 

0* 

2-0 

i-JLr 

0-01 

of 

~t 

Rule :  10  centeso  (c.)  =  1  dice  (d.) ;  10  dice  =  1  florin '(fl.) ;  10  florins  =  1  pound 
or  sovereign. 

The  following  coins  do  not  appear  in  the  above  table,  as  they 
are  withdrawn  from  circulation : — Five  pounds ;  two  pounds ;  and 
"crown."  The  double  florin  is  also  not  in  circulation,  although 
its  restoration  is  here  suggested.  The  names  dice  and  centese 
(sing,  and  plur.  from  the  Latin  decimus  =  tenth,  and  centesimus 
=  hundredth)  are  chosen  to  distinguish  from  the  decime  and 
centime  of  the  Latin  Union,  and  from  the  dime  and  cent  of 
dollar-using  countries,  which  are  of  different  values.  The  name 
"  mil "  (millesimus  =  thousandth)  is  one  that  has  already  been 
approved  and  adopted  for  the  TT&T)  °f  *^e  unit- 

The  special  characteristic  designs  peculiar  to  some  coins,  such 
as  those  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  would  be 
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retained  as  far  as  possible.  For  Guernsey,  where  the  penny 
consists  of  8  "doubles,"  a  half-centese  (=5  mils)  would  be 
required  to  represent  the  "  double,"  and  would  be  legal  tender  to 
1  dice.  If  ever  represented  on  paper,  it  would  be  by  the  vulgar 
fraction,  but  could,  if  necessary,  be  represented  in  a  third  decimal 
place,  as  5  mils.  The  coin  would  be  impressed  as  "  i  centese, 
5  mils,"  but  would  be  known  by  the  familiar  name  of  "  double," 
just  as  the  50  centese  and  4  centese  would  be  known  in  England 
by  the  names  of  "  shilling  "  and  "  penny." 

B. 

The  Crown  Colonies. 




British  India. 

— 

fl. 

Gold  .     .     . 

As  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Double  florin  

2-00 

FLOBIN  

1 

1-00 

Silver 

50  centese,  £  fl  

50  pice,  i  fl. 

1 

0-50 

20  centese,  i  fl.     .      .     . 

20  pice,  1  fl. 

0-20 

DICE,  10  c  

DICE,  10  p.  . 

Jt! 

0-10 

Nickel 

5  pice 

A 

0-05 

(scolloped)  . 

2  centese    

4  pice,  "anna" 
2  pice 

s 

St 

0-04 
0-02 

CENTESE 

PIOE,  10m.  . 

,.,i. 

0-01 

Bronze    . 

5  mils,  £  c.      ..... 
2  mils,  i  c. 

5  mils,  i  p.  . 
2  mils,  i  p.  . 

vfat 

0-005 
0-002 

MlL,  ^Jy  C  

MIL,  A  p. 

0-001 

Coins  in  small  capitals  are  "coins  of  account." 

|10  mils  (m.)  =  1  centese ;  10  c..     .  \  =  1  dice  (d.) ;  10  d.  =  1  fl. ;  10  fl.  = 
'    {India :  10  mils  =  1  pice  (p.) ;  10  p./        1  sovereign. 

The  lowest  coin  circulating  in  the  Crown  Colonies  is  the 
-fa  cent  of  Hong  Kong  and  Labuan  OroVfi  Mexican  dollar  of 
Is.  $d.),  equivalent  to  £  less  value  than  1  m.  (fl.  0*008);  then 
comes  the  J  cent  of  Ceylon  (%fo  rupee  of  Is.  4eZ.)  =  1£  m. ;  both 
these  values  could  be  satisfactorily  represented  by  1  m.  and 
2  m,,  the  difference  being  so  trifling.  The  next  lowest  are,  the 
i  cent  of  the  rupee,  circulating  in  Ceylon,  Mauritius  and  Seychelles, 
E.  Africa  and  Uganda  ;  and  the  £•  cent  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
dollar  of  2s.  4td.,  both  of  which  could  be  represented  by  3  m. 
The  remaining  coins  of  small  value  can  be  represented  by  mils 
and  centese. 

In  British  Honduras,  where  the  U.S.  dollar  and  cents  circulate 
side  by  side  with  British  money,  the  latter  would  be  replaced 
by  new  decimal  money,  but  nothing  lower  than  centese  would  be 
required. 

In  Nigeria,  the  coinage  would  differ  from  the  Imperial  in 
that  all  nickel  and  bronze  coins  would  be  perforated  instead  of 
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scolloped,  and  the  coinage  would  include  a  4c.  or  penny.     The  ^ 
penny  would  be  represented  by  4m. 

In  India,  the  "pice  "  being  equivalent  to  the  farthing  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  necessary  changes  in  that  colony,  and  it 
would  therefore  suffer  the  same  depreciation  of  4  per  cent.  The 
"anna"  (=  Id.),  which  is  a  scolloped  nickel  coin,  would  also 
assist,  and  though,  like  the  penny,  decimally  antagonistic,  would 
be  retained,  and  be  known  by  the  alternative  name  of  "  4  pice." 
The  troublesome  "rupee"  (=  16  annas  =  64  pice),  which  has 
had  such  a  fluctuating  career — from  2s.  to  Is.  2£d.,  but  is  now 
rated  at  Is.  4d. — would  be  withdrawn  in  favour  of  the  British 
Imperial  florin,  as  it  would  be  impossible  at  its  present  value  to 
work  it  in  with  the  decimal  series  ;  and  to  retain  the  name  and 
apply  it  to  a  coin  of  2s.  would  cause  endless  confusion.  The 
cost  of  the  change  in  the  Indian  currency  might  be  borne  by  the 
"Gold  Standard  Eeserve  "  now  invested  in  British  securities. 

COLONIAL  COINS  WITH  SPECIAL  IMPEBSSIONS. 

British  India :  As  in  the  coinage  Table  B. 

Nigeria :  "  4  Centese,  penny  " ;  "  Centese,  J  penny." 

Cyprus  :  "  Florin,  18  piastres  "  ;  "  J  Florin,  9  piastres." 

The  "  piastre  "  is  of  10  per  cent,  more  value  than  5c. 

The  question  as  to  whether  nickel  or  aluminium  is  to  be  used 
for  the  5c.  and  lOc.  coins,  and  whether  they  would  be  better 
scolloped,  like  the  Indian  anna,  or  perforated  like  the  Nigerian 
and  some  Belgian  coins,  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
Government.  But  the  former  metal  has  the  advantage  over  the 
latter,  in  that  aluminium  is  affected  injuriously  by  contact  with 
solutions  of  soda  ;  and  scolloping  is  to  be  preferred  to  perforation 
(except  for  Nigeria)  because  the  latter  interferes  with  the 
impressions  on  both  faces  of  the  coins. 

The  following  clauses  are  suggested  for  embodiment  in  the 
Bill  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  :— 

Notwithstanding  anything  in  the  Currency  Acts  of  1816 
and  1870,  the  florin — one-tenth  pound  sterling — hitherto 
having  as  subdivisions  96  farthings,  shall  now  have  100 
equal  subdivisions  or  "centese" — in  India,  100  equal  sub- 
divisions or  "  pice."  And  the  said  florin  shall  be  the  acting 
unit  of  value,  chief  coin  of  account,  and  the  integer  of  all 
sums  of  money,  and  when  or  wherever  in  the  Act  the  word 
"  centese  "  is  used,  it  shall  be  understood — as  far  as  the 
currency  of  British  India  may  be  concerned — to  mean  "  pice." 
And  the  pound  or  sovereign — the  essential  unit  of  value — 
and  the  half-sovereign  shall  now  be  synonymous  with  ten 
and  five  florins  respectively. 
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All  money  accounts  shall  be  kept  and  rendered  in 
decimals,  with  the  florin  as  integer,  and  shall  show  tenths 
and  hundredths  of  the  same.  And  accounts  kept  or  rendered 
in  any  other  manner  shall  be  invalid.  But  it  shall  not  be 
unlawful  to  render  accounts  in  "guineas,"  provided  always 
that  the  total  amount  therein  stated  is  shown  also  as  above 
enacted,  viz. :  in  florins  and  decimals. 

When  or  wherever  in  any  statute,  by-law,  agreement, 
contract,  or  any  other  stamped  document,  sums  of  money  are 
mentioned :  by  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  shall  be  under- 
stood the  pound  of  ten  florins,  the  shilling  of  50  centese,  and 
the  penny  of  4  centese  respectively ;  by  rupees,  annas,  and 
cents  of  rupees,  shall  be  understood  the  rupee  of  66  centese 
or  pice,  the  anna  of  4  pice,  and  the  cent  of  3  mils  respectively  ; 
by  the  Mexican  dollar,  and  the  cents  thereof,  shall  be  under- 
stood the  dollar  of  86  centese,  and  the  cent  of  8  mils ;  and  by 
the  dollar  of  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  cents  thereof, 
shall  be  understood  the  dollar  of  fll  •  16,  and  the  cent  of  12 
mils  respectively. 

A  new  silver  coin  of  20  centese — in  India,  20  pice — 
4  florin,  and  ^  pound  sterling,  weighing  36  •  36363  grains 
standard,  and  measuring  l'7cm.,  will  be  issued,  and  be  legal 
tender  as  other  silver  coins. 

Two  new  coins  of  nickel  will  be  issued,  viz. ;  5 
centese — ^  florin,  and  ^o  pound  sterling :  and  10  centese  or 
"  dice  " — ^j  florin,  and  T<^  pound  sterling,  measuring  2*  1cm. 
and  2 '4cm.  respectively,  and  shall  be  legal  tender  to  5 
florins. 

For  circulation  in  India,  Ceylon,  Mauritius  and  Sey- 
chelles, Malta,  Nigeria,  East  Africa  and  Uganda,  British 
North  Borneo,  and  Hong  Kong  and  Labuan,  three  new 
coins  of  bronze  will  be  issued,  representing  the  following 
values,  viz.  :  one  mil — -j^  centese  or  pice  ;  2  mils — %  centese 
or  pice  ;  and  5  mils — i  centese  or  pice.  The  last-mentioned 
coin  alone  of  these  will  circulate  in  Guernsey,  and  as  a  "half 
centese."  They  will  be  of  the  following  sizes  respectively, 
viz.:  l'3cm.,  l'5cm.,  and  2 'Ocm.;  and  be  legal  tender  to 
1  dice. 

And  all  Government  and  official  tariffs  of  taxes,  duties, 
rates,  charges,  salaries  or  wages  shall  be  altered  in  accord- 
ance with  these  enactments.  Certain  coins  shown  in  the 
schedule  attached  will  be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and 
may  be  redeemed  at  a  post  office  or  bank  at  rates  of  exchange 
indicated  there. 
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SCHEDULE. 

COINS   WITHDRAWN,   WITH    EXCHANGE   RATE   AND   CIRCULATING   VALUE. 


— 



Exchange 
rate. 

- 

Circulat- 
ing value. 

fl. 

fl. 

United  Kingdom,  Man,  Channel  Islands 

and  Jamaica. 

SILVER  :  —  Half-crown  ;  Threepenny  piece. 

(1 

0-04 

BRONZE  :  —  Penny,  %d.,  %d,,  

Aggregate  to  Is. 

0-50 

u 

0'02 

il 

0-01 

8 

0-04 

Double  (=  ^d.)—  Guernsey  .     . 

Aggregate  to  &d. 

... 

4 

0-02 

1 

0-005 

TJie  Crown  Colonies. 

Rupee  (is.  4d.)  —  India,  Ceylon,  Mauritius'! 
and  Seychelles,  East  Africa  and  Uganda/ 

... 

0-66 

0-66 

Cents  of  Rupee  —  Ceylon,  Mauritius  and 

Five  for 

0-03 

1 

0./Y1A 

Seychelles,  East  Africa  and  Uganda     . 

Aggregate  to  JR. 

0-165 

X 

i 

UUD 

0-003 

i 

0-001 

J  Farthing  —  Malta    / 

Six  for  .     .     . 

0-02 

0-003 

Dollar,  Mexican  (Is.  9d.)  —  British  North^ 
Borneo,  Hong  Kong  and  Labuan     .      .  / 

... 

0-86 

0-8G 

Five  for      .     . 

0-04 

Cents  of  ditto  

I  Aggregate  to  £  $ 

0-215 

/I 

u 

0-008 
0-004 

•fa  cent  of  Hong  Kong  and  Labuan     .     . 
Dollar  S.  S.  (2s.  4d.)—  Straits  Settlements 

Five  for      .     . 

0-004 
1-16 

1-16 

Cents  of  ditto  

jSixfor  .     .     . 

0-07 

i 

A 

0-011 
0-005 

\Aggregate  to  J$ 

0-29 

3 

0-002 

Groat  (id.)  —  British  Guiana     .... 

(Three  for    .     , 
\Each     .     .     . 

0-50 
0-16 

0-16 

(i 

0-04 

Penny,  %d.,  ^d.  —  Nigeria    

Aggregate  to  6d. 

0-25 

1* 

0-02 

A 

0-004 

(Nine  for 

0-50 

i 

0-05 

Piastre,  $p.,  £p.  (=  IJeZ.)—  Cyprus      .     . 

Three  for    .     . 

0-16 

^ 

0-025 

Each     .     .     . 

0-05 

* 

0-012 

The  measure  cannot,  of  course,  apply  to  Newfoundland,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  these 
countries  being  self-governing  communities.  But,  it  may  be 
presumed,  the  different  Governments  would  adopt  the  same 

system. 

W.  W.  HAEDWICKE. 
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NATIVE   CUSTOMS   IN   MASHONALAND 

By   E.   B.   BAKER 

(Continued  from  p.  249.) 

THE  earthen  pots,  made  in  various  sizes  by  the  women,  are 
neat  in  shape  and  often  decorated  with  a  pattern  in  red  or  yellow 
clay.  The  pots  are  used  for  carrying  or  storing  water  or  kaffir 
beer,  and  for  cooking  purposes  as  indicated  above.  Some  tribes 
make  wooden  platters  and  spoons,  and  square  dishes  with  rounded 
edges  (zamba).  The  Shangaans  in  particular  are  very  skilful  in 
making  native  pillows,  the  support  sometimes  taking  the  form  of 
an  elephant,  roughly  designed,  a  survival  evidently  of  an  ancient 
type.  This  tribe  stands  alone,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  art 
of  making  wooden  chairs,  and  chains,  several  feet  in  length,  cut 
from  a  single  piece  of  wood.  Snuff-boxes  are  made  of  small  dried 
gourds,  and  look  very  handsome  when  polished  and  ornamented 
with  patterns  in  brass  wire.  The  black  roots  of  the  thorny 
"  murgwiti "  tree  are  employed  for  making  bottle-shaped  snuff- 
boxes, and  rather  nicely  carved  specimens  can  occasionally  be 
obtained.  The  sheaths  of  knives  are  made  in  two  straight 
pieces  slightly  hollowed  on  one  side  to  hold  the  blade,  and  bound 
together  with  wire ;  the  blade  is  set  in  a  wooden  handle,  and  all 
the  wood  is  carved  in  the  kind  of  dentelle  pattern  of  which  the 
earliest  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  courses  of  ancient  walls. 
Some  of  the  Shangaan  tribe  make  very  ornamental  sticks, 
embodying  what  appear  to  be  rude  survivals  of  antique  zodiacal 
symbols ;  a  box  for  carrying  snuff  or  some  small  article  is  some- 
times shaped  out  of  the  same  piece  of  wood,  and  furnished  with 
a  detachable  lid.  I  had  one  specimen  of  a  primitive  form  of  double- 
bladed  knife  :  the  two  blades  were  set  in  separate  handles,  and  a 
single  sheath  was  constructed  to  hold  both. 

The  heavy  brass  rings  worn  on  the  arms  and  legs  of  both  men 
and  women,  by  the  latter  in  great  profusion,  seem  to  be  the 
most  natural  and  attractive  ornaments  for  a  dark-skinned  people. 
The  women  wear  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  heavy  rings  on  each 
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arm  and  on  each  leg  between  knee  and  ankle.  A  ring  is  some- 
times clasped  round  a  child's  leg  below  the  knee  and  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  leg  has  grown  so  large  that  the  ring  cannot  be 
removed  during  the  wearer's  life.  Plain  brass  earrings,  and, 
among  a  few  tribes,  nose-rings,  are  worn  by  members  of  either  sex. 
Brass  cartridge  cases  are  frequently  used  by  natives  for  holding 
snuff,  and  these  too  are  sometimes  carried  in  the  ear,  the  hole  in 
the  lobe  often  being  large  enough  to  contain  a  twelve  bore 
cartridge. 

The  natives  make  fairly  satisfactory  servants,  the  young  boys 
being  bright  and  intelligent,  with  considerable  capacity  for 
adapting  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  service  under  European 
masters,  as  house  boys  or  general  servants.  After  the  age  of 
fourteen  they  are  far  less  receptive  of  new  ideas,  their  mental 
development  apparently  being  arrested  in  accordance  with  some 
contemporaneous  change  in  their  physical  progress.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  the  native  labourers  employed  on  farms  and  mines, 
having  passed  the  stage  at  which  instruction  can  be  easily 
assimilated,  are  found  to  be  unreliable  in  the  absence  of  direct 
supervision.  Wages  are  not  high  for  domestic  work,  a  form  of 
labour  which  commends  itself  to  the  aboriginals'  notions  of 
employment,  but  are  tending  to  increase  owing  to  a  certain 
shortage  of  labour,  entailing  a  degree  of  competition  in  those 
industries  which  are  looked  on  with  less  favour  by  the  natives. 
Dishonesty  is  a  common  failing,  and  temptation  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  kept  out  of  the  natives'  way. 

An  exhaustive  survey  of  the  numerous  superstitions  held  by 
the  various  native  tribes  of  Mashonaland,  and  an  investigation  of 
their  origin  and  effect  on  the  present  generation,  would  be  both 
interesting  and  useful  in  throwing  light  on  the  complex  and 
inscrutable  workings  of  the  native  mind.  No  one  probably  has 
yet  fathomed  the  innermost  feelings  of  natives  on  questions  of  life 
and  conduct,  and  the  difficulty  of  solving  the  problem  is  enhanced 
by  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Mazwina  to  reveal  their 
thoughts,  due  partly  to  diffidence,  partly  to  reverence  for  their 
superstitious  beliefs. 

The  only  explanation  offered  for  unusual  conduct  of  any  kind 
is  that  an  individual's  heart  (moyo)  bade  him  act  in  some  particular 
manner.  This  moyo  seems  to  typify  an  irresistible  spirit  working 
in  the  mind,  and  is  responsible  for  many  strange  and  often 
criminal  acts. 

Each  tribe,  and  sometimes  a  sub-division  of  a  tribe,  has  its 
own  symbol,  corresponding  to  the  totem  of  American  Indians,  and 
represented  by  some  form  of  animal  life.  It  may  be  a  lion,  a 
leopard,  a  species  of  buck  or  bird,  butterfly,  monkey,  or  elephant, 
or  other  animal ;  or  it  may  be  some  part  of  the  anatomy,  such  as 
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the  head  or  heart,  of  living  things  in  general ;  or  again,  it  may  be 
some  part  of  certain  specified  animals  only,  such  as  the  heart  of 
birds,  or  the  legs  of  buck.  This  symbol,  or  mtupo  as  it  is  called, 
of  each  tribe  appears  to  represent  the  spirit  of  deceased  ancestors, 
and  is  held  sacred  by  their  living  descendants.  It  must  not  be 
killed  or  eaten  by  members  of  the  tribe.  Isolated  cases  are 
found  of  tribes  which  will  only  eat  meat  they  have  themselves 
killed.  Thus  a  native  will  sometimes  ask  permission  to  cut  the 
throat  of  a  buck  shot  by  a  European  in  order  not  to  be  debarred 
from  partaking  of  the  flesh.  This  seems  like  a  survival  of  a 
Jewish  custom,  but  it  has  degenerated  into  little  more  than  a 
form,  in  the  observance  of  which  the  natives  are  not  remarkably 
strict. 

LIST  SHOWING  THE  "  MlUPO "  OB  "  NAEI "  OF  A  N0MBEE  OF  TRIBES  AND 
KRAALS  IN  THE  GOROMONZI  DISTRICT. 


Name  of 
Kraal. 

Chikwakwa 
Ururu    . 
Mavudzi 
Msungu 
Gutu      .     . 
Chidawo 
Gudebwe     . 
Zimoyo . 

Chatukutu  . 

Sadza    . 

Tumbudi     . 

Seki 

Bibatika 


Mtupo. 
>  elephant  (mbano) 


monkey  (tsoJco) 


fthe  leg  (gumbo)  of  all 
'    I     species  of  game 

(the  heart  (moyo)  of  all 
*   \     species  of  game. 
.     tsessebe  (nondo) 

'  >  eland  (morfu  or  mshava) 


Name  of 
Kraal 

Mtupo. 

Devera  . 

) 

Eukenga 

>  monkey  (tsoko) 

Mgoni    . 

} 

Kaiya    . 

eland  (mshava) 

Mishi     . 

tsessebe  (nondo) 

Nzungu 

} 

Dombarem 

>  eland  (mshava) 

budzi  . 

} 

Mrengu  . 

monkey  (tsolto) 

Kandamire 

elephant  (nzou) 

Rusu 

butterfly  (shavesJiave) 

Chipadzi 

a  white  bird  (mberi) 

"Rncrn 

(turkey    buzzard     (den 

-U  UO  U.            • 

'   \     tera) 

The  mudzimu  is  the  guardian  spirit  and  presiding  deity  of  native 
tribes  in  general.  He  is  responsible  for  all  conditions  affecting 
their  lives.  No  regular  forms  of  intercession  or  thanksgiving  are 
observed,  but  the  dances  and  songs  customary  at  the  time  of  the 
first  rains  and  other  occasions  have  a  vague  reference  to  an  early 
form  of  religion. 

Certain  customs  are  practised  with  a  view  of  securing  super- 
human aid  in  small  undertakings.  For  instance,  when  travelling 
by  native  footpaths  it  is  quite  common  to  see  a  stone,  the  size  of 
one's  fist  or  smaller,  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  by  the  wayside. 
Several  explanations  are  given  for  this  position.  One  explanation 
is  that  a  traveller,  by  placing  the  stone  thus,  can  be  assured  that 
the  sun  will  not  go  down  before  he  has  reached  his  destination  for 
the  night.  Another,  that  by  this  act  a  visitor  prevents  anyone 
whom  he  is  on  his  way  to  see  from  leaving  his  kraal  until  the 
visitor  has  arrived.  Neither  explanation  seems  to  me  to  be 
well  corroborated.  The  authentic  form  and  meaning  are,  I  am 
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told,  as  follows  :  A  stranger  when  on  a  journey  and  intending  to 
stay  the  night  at  some  kraal  where  he  is  not  known,  plucks 
several  blades  of  grass  and  ties  them  together  in  a  knot.  He  then 
takes  a  stone  and  spits  on  it,  and  places  stone  and  grass  together 
in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  the  stone  on  top.  The  effect  of  this  is  that 
on  arrival  at  the  kraal,  if  there  is  any  kaffir  beer,  he  will  obtain 
some  without  difficulty  from  the  women,  who  might  otherwise 
refuse  it.  Similarly,  growing  grass  is  sometimes  knotted  by  the 
side  of  a  path  in  order  that  the  women  may  be  readily  moved  to 
provide  and  cook  some  food  for  the  sojourner. 

One  may  not  infrequently  notice,  on  or  near  a  path,  usually  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  kraal,  the  ashes  of  a  fire  with  the  triangle  of 
stones  for  supporting  the  cooking  pot,  and  the  broken  remains  of  an 
earthen  pot.  The  care  taken  by  the  natives  to  avoid  stepping  over 
or  touching  any  part  of  these  remains  testifies  to  the  hold  all 
forms  of  witchcraft  have  on  the  native  mind.  The  remains 
indicate  the  following  circumstances  :  A  native,  being  taken  sick 
in  his  kraal,  summons  a  native  doctor  (muroyi),  who  gives  the 
patient  medicine  and  takes  from  him  some  uncooked  food  and  a 
small  piece  of  his  clothing.  The  doctor  then  leaves  the  kraal, 
and  at  some  distance  from  it  makes  a  fire,  cooks  and  eats  the 
food,  and  burns  the  piece  of  cloth.  The  pot  in  which  the  food 
was  cooked  is  then  broken  and  left  among  the  stones  and  ashes. 
The  disease  from  which  the  patient  is  suffering  will  then  shortly 
leave  him.  Should  anyone  inadvertently  step  across  or  touch  any 
part  of  the  remains,  he  becomes  bewitched,  and  will  himself  be 
afflicted  with  the  disease  which  was  cast  out  of  the  original 
sufferer.  The  power  of  casting  spells  over  human  beings  and 
animals  is  attributed  to  all  who  profess  a  knowledge  of  herbs  and 
medicine. 

The  following  experience  made  an  impression  on  me  at  the 
time.  I  was  trying  to  discover  the  perpetrator  of  a  serious  case  of 
arson,  and  my  suspicions  were  strongly  directed  towards  one  native, 
though  I  had  at  that  time  no  conclusive  evidence  of  his  guilt. 
After  long  inquiries  at  his  kraal  I  crossed  the  river  to  get  some 
food  at  the  place  where  my  boys  were  preparing  it.  Hither, 
shortly  afterwards,  came  the  suspect  with  a  present  of  milk,  which 
he  handed  to  me  saying  that  it  had  been  sent  by  the  induna  of 
his  kraal.  He  then  seated  himself  opposite  to  me  beyond  the  fire. 
A  moment  later  a  small  black  snake  came  straight  towards  me 
from  the  direction  of  the  fire  ;  I  avoided  it  by  jumping  up  quickly 
out  of  its  way,  and  before  I  could  seize  a  stick  it  had  disappeared. 
I  had,  as  it  happened,  a  cat  with  me  at  the  time,  but  it  took  no 
notice  of  the  snake  which  passed  close  to  it ;  usually,  I  believe, 
a  cat  will  spring  on  a  snake  and  kill  it.  I  drank  the  milk  and 
suffered  no  ill-effects  apparently ;  it  would  be  hardly  reasonable  to 
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attribute  a  very  long  and  severe  attack  of  fever  which  I  soon 
afterwards  contracted  to  the  action  of  any  drug.  It  would  have 
been  useless  to  question  the  suspected  native.  My  own  boys 
seemed  rather  awed  by  any  reference  to  the  matter.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  horror  in  which  snakes  are  held  by  every  native  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  boy  brought  the  reptile  with  him. 

Occasionally  an  ox  or  a  cow  may  be  seen  at  a  kraal,  for  which 
a  very  low  price  is  asked.  The  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  animal  has  at  some  time  been  snapped  at  while  drinking 
or  chased  by  a  crocodile,  and  is  therefore  bewitched  and  unlucky. 
Animals  bitten  by  a  hyaena  are  likewise  of  doubtful  value.  The 
hyaena  is  called  mwana  ye  mroyi  (witch-child)  and  is  altogether 
a  beast  of  evil  omen  in  their  eyes.  In  some  districts  the  women 
highly  prize  the  skin  of  a  quagga  (zebra),  a  strip  of  which  is  worn 
on  account  of  its  supposed  virtue  of  preventing  pain  in  child-birth. 
Anything  of  a  red  colour  is  said  by  some  to  attract  lightning ; 
and  clothing  and  other  articles  of  that  colour  are  discarded  while 
a  thunderstorm  is  in  progress. 

Specimens  of  what  are  commonly  called  Bushman  paintings 
may  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  arguments  in  favour  of  their  commonly 
accepted  designation,  but  I  take  it  that  the  name  implies  con- 
siderable antiquity.  The  natives,  in  this  as  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  unrecorded  history  of  their  country,  can  supply 
singularly  little  information.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  paintings 
are  in  any  way  connected  with  their  tribal  symbols  or  not.  The 
natives  are  not  unskilful  in  portraying  figures  of  men  and  animals, 
using  for  the  purpose  a  medium  of  white  pigment  prepared  from 
a  certain  root.  The  rock  paintings  which  I  have  seen  are  of  men 
and  beasts,  and  are  carried  out  in  red. 

Perhaps  in  future  years  more  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  past 
history  of  Mashonaland  by  further  discoveries  of  ancient  remains 
in  the  way  of  buildings.  So  far  the  evidence  adduced  as  to  the 
age  of  existing  ruins  is  summarised  in  Messrs.  Hall  and  Neal's 
'  Ancient  Euins  of  Ehodesia,'  the  age  of  Great  Zimbabwe  being 
estimated  at  about  1100  B.C.  by  the  discovery  of  the  orientation  of 
a  gnomon  on  the  Temple.  In  the  same  work  the  age  of  certain 
ruins,  of  an  admittedly  later  type,  is  given  by  the  fact  that  baobab 
trees,  which  take  several  centuries  to  mature,  are  found  growing 
in  them. 

Natives  who  have  become  Christianised  take  the  oath  in  the 
same  manner  as  Europeans:  others  are  usually  sworn  by  their 
mudzimu,  while  an  oath  "  by  their  sister's  honour  "  is  considered 
specially  binding.  Among  themselves,  when  bound  to  perform 
some  act  by  a  form  of  oath  which  they  respect,  they  are  punctilious 
in  fulfilling  the  promise ;  but  it  is  less  certain  that  the  mere  fact 
of  saying  what  is  untrue  would  constitute,  to  them,  a  violation  of 
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LONDON   TO    AUSTRALIA    IN    1854 

THE  LOG   OF  AN  OLD  SETTLER 

This  MS.  came  recently  into  my  possession :  it  is  very  neatly  written, 
although  the  ink  is  much  discoloured.  The  story  illustrates  the  dis- 
comforts that  the  old  settlers  in  Australia  had  to  put  up  with  when  making 
the  voyage  in  the  sailing  ships  of  that  day,  and  the  kind  of  life  passed 
on  board  during  what  must  have  been  a  somewhat  tedious  and  monotonous 
journey. — Ed. 

(Continued  from  p.  267.) 

Tuesday,  26£7&  December. — We  arose  late  this  morning  rather 
fatigued,  when  the  announcement  of  land  in  sight  brought  every- 
one on  deck.  It  was  a  glorious  morning,  and  sure  enough  there 
was  the  first  bold  bluff  of  headland  rising  like  a  fortification ;  it 
was  Cape  Kidgewater.  Later  in  the  day  the  wind  which  had 
sprung  up  at  night  again  fell,  the  sky  became  overcast,  and  the 
ship  drifted  without  power  of  guidance.  The  course  run  in  24 
hours  was  86  miles,  and  out  of  this  27  miles  were  in  the  right 
direction.  These  are  the  mortifications  a  skipper  feels  when  a 
brilliant  run  is  spoiled.  The  weather  cleared  up  and  afforded  us 
another  splendid  sunset,  while  at  the  same  time  we  saw  one  of 
the  grandest  rainbows  conceivable. 

'Tis  sweet  to  see  the  rainbow  based  on  ocean 
Span  the  sky. 

Never  having  seen  anything  at  home  but  a  fragment,  I  was 
hardly  prepared  for  the  magnificent  effect  of  the  grand  unbroken 
arc.  Many  folks  declared  this  was  the  sweetest  sunset  of  all,  but 
it  only  betokened  the  endless  gratification  afforded  by  these 
enchanting  prospects.  Late  at  night  we  sighted  the  revolving 
light  of  Cape  Otway.  We  drink  poor  grandmamma's  health  and 
Aunt  Hose's,  and  wish  them  every  happiness  and  happy  returns 
of  the  day. 

Wednesday,  %lth  December. — At  early  morn  the  distant  vision 
of  land  was  changed  for  a  much  closer  view.  The  white  cliffs, 
shrubs  and  gum  trees,  the  long  range  df  blue  mountains,  and  the 
heavy  roll  of  the  sea  as  it  broke  on  the  shore  were  plainly  noticeable. 
The  weather  grows  very  hot,  notwithstanding  the  cool  air,  and  to 
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the  vexation  of  many  the  ship  idles  along  at  the  rate  of  two  miles 
an  hour ;  this  does  not  distress  me  in  the  least.  I  have  no  warm- 
hearted friend  waiting  to  receive  me  with  open  arms,  scarcely  an 
idea  what  will  become  of  me,  but  am  content  with  the  present, 
and  the  lovely  scene  I  behold.  No  restless  heart-corroding  cares 
for  the  future  harass  me  now.  I  hope  for  the  best  and  rest  in  the 
Lord.  A  dead  calm  fell  on  the  sea,  and  we  became  almost 
motionless.  It  was  a  heavenly  day,  and  satiated  with  looking  out 
on  the  varying  outline  of  coast  I  enjoyed  a  delicious  nap  on  the 
forecastle.  A  noble  clipper  ship,  full  sail,  kept  company  with  us 
all  the  afternoon,  s*nd  towards  evening  we  were  only  75  miles 
distant  from  Hobson's  Bay.  Again  there  was  a  sunset  such 
as  poets  might  dream  of.  When  the  mighty  orb  had  sunk  in  the 
sea,  the  sky  from  the  horizon  upward  was  suffused  with  a  tint  so 
soft,  so  transcendently  beautiful,  it  was  more  a  vision  of  heaven 
than  of  earth,  only  streaked  by  two  lines  of  orange  coloured  flame. 
The  night  was  equally  beautiful,  the  stars  not  merely  twinkled, 
they  glittered  in  the  deep  blue  skies,  and  the  moon  was  splendid 
to  behold. 

Thursday,  %Bth  December. — All  night  long  we  rolled  about  in 
a  heavy  swell,  and  were  tacking  about  with  baffling  headwinds  so 
that  when  we  arose,  instead  of  sighting  the  heads  of  Port  Philip, 
we  found  ourselves  as  far  from  Melbourne  as  yesterday,  although 
in  a  better  position.  After  breakfast  H.M.  Brig  Lily,  12  guns, 
with  the  overland  mail  from  Singapore  on  board,  after  some  smart 
evolutions,  walking  round  us  as  if  to  show  how  she  would  serve  a 
Russian,  first  presenting  one  broadside,  then  crossing  our  bows  to 
rake  us  fore  and  aft,  then  presenting  the  starboard  broadside. 
Then  she  hailed  us,  gave  us  the  news  already  known  to  us  of  the 
battle  of  the  Alma  and  the  death  of  St.  Arnaud.  She  was  bound 
for  Port  Philip,  and  was  then  homeward  bound  with  the  mail ;  we 
saw  the  crew  of  seamen  and  marines  swarming  in  the  forecastle, 
and  the  officers  on  the  quarter  deck,  the  boatswain's  whistle 
piped,  up  went  main  top  studding  sails,  and  we  bid  her  good-bye, 
hoping  she  will  report  the  Sussex  doing  well  at  an  early  period  to 
our  relatives  in  England.  During  the  day  sultry  blasts  were 
wafted  from  the  land,  an  ensign  was  run  up  at  the  fore  top  to 
signal  a  pilot,  and  while  watching  his  boat,  a  speck  in  the  distance, 
in  the  space  of  a  minute  a  furious  blast  swept  across  the  sea  like  a 
hurricane.  We  had  all  sail  set  making  for  the  heads,  and  a  scene 
ensued  long  to  be  remembered.  The  wind  was  terrific,  the  waves 
roared  and  boiled  like  a  seething  cauldron,  the  ship  laid  down  on 
her  beams  and  dashed  through  the  tornado  of  foam  like  mad. 
The  sails  I  thought  would  be  rent  to  rags,  one  after  another  as 
they  let  go  the  tacks,  they  flapped  and  bellowed  like  thunder. 
Great  consternation  prevailed,  women  and  children  ordered  below, 
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while  all  the  men  assisted  the  crew  and  worked  like  lions.  It  was 
a  perilous  sight  to  see  the  seamen  lying  out  on  the  yards  reefing 
topsails  in  such  a  tremendous  storm,  the  confused  shouts  of  many 
voices,  the  rapid  and  thundering  orders  of  the  chief  mate,  the 
"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  of  the  boatswain,  and  the  roar  of  the  storm 
impressed  every  mind  with  awe.  Here  we  were,  to  show  the 
uncertainty  of  all  things,  after  a  safe  and  prosperous  run,  and  in 
sight  of  the  destined  haven,  likely  to  be  wrecked  at  last.  Land 
lay  all  around,  a  rocky  lee  shore,  night  coming  on,  and  here  we 
were  in  a  raging  storm.  One  seaman  was  hurled  off  the  deck 
against  the  long  boat  where  the  cow  and  calf  were  kept,  and 
severely  hurt,  another  seaman  was  dashed  against  the  poop  and 
broke  his  arm.  The  great  chain  cable  laying  on  the  fore  deck 
lashed  to  the  sheep  pens,  about  14  tons  weight,  broke  away  with 
a  crash ;  just  at  this  time  the  wind  blew  with  redoubled  fury,  and 
shipwreck  seemed  inevitable.  At  this  critical  moment  the 
beautiful  little  craft  of  the  pilot  was  seen  urging  on  her  way 
through  the  mad  surf,  lowered  a  boat,  and  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  three  gallant  fellows  were  made  fast  to  the  ship's  side. 
The  pilot  climbed  over  the  bulwarks  and  was  hailed  with  loud 
applause,  and  glad  enough  the  captain  was.  All  sails  by  this  time 
were  close  reefed  but  the  f oretopsail ;  the  ship  was  put  about  and 
ran  before  the  gale ;  ran  !  she  flew  !  and  we  were  rapidly  retracing 
our  course  to  England.  After  two  hours  intense  excitement  and 
danger,  the  wind  veered,  the  rain  fell,  and  the  ship  was  again  put 
about  to  the  heads,  after  making  a  few  tacks  :  during  the  lull  we 
missed  making  it  by  half  a  mile  when  the  hurricane  came  on  again 
with  all  its  dreadful  violence.  Night  was  coming  on,  a  dense  mist 
shrouded  the  land  from  view,  and  the  danger  became  most 
imminent.  I  worked  at  the  ropes  like  a  Briton,  till  I  was  wet 
through  and  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  we  had  to  beat  about  all 
night  on  this  terrible  shore.  Towards  midnight  the  weather 
abated,  and  I,  who  had  intended  to  sit  up  all  night,  went  to  my 
cabin,  and  hearing  voices  about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  awoke, 
looked  through  the  porthole  and  found  the  good  ship  clearing  the 
lighthouses  on  the  headlands.  God  be  praised  !  How  much  we 
had  to  be  thankful  for.  A  magnificent  clipper  ship,  about  1,500 
tons,  the  Prince  of  the  Seas,  from  Glasgow,  which  had  kept 
company  with  us  all  day,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  there  she 
lay  an  emblem  of  ruin,  while  we  were  mercifully  spared. 

Friday,  29^  December. — At  early  morn  the  Government 
Officer  came  on  board  while  very  few  were  up,  to  ascertain  if  any 
fever  or  disease  was  on  board.  He  had  gone  before  I  or  most  of 
the  passengers  had  seen  him,  and  the  ship  was  sailing  with  the 
tide  and  a  light  wind  through  the  estuary  of  Port  Philip.  One 
large  vessel  had  also  arrived  with  small-pox  on  board,  so  that  they 
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would  not  even  take  a  letter  from  her.  Here  was  another 
calamity  and  long  detention  we  had  escaped.  I  felt  most  grateful 
for  all  the  mercies  shown  us  by  the  Almighty,  and  may  that 
gratitude  never  be  faint.  We  had  a  delightful  sail  up  the  smooth 
water,  looking  out  on  tfce  various  craft,  the  low  lying  shore,  and 
the  grand  ranges  of  mountains  in  the  distance.  The  day  was 
passed  in  excitement  and  uncertainty,  not  knowing  what  hour  we 
should  arrive.  When  the  harbour  master  came  on  board,  it 
appears  the  report  was  all  over  Melbourne  that  the  Sussex  was 
lost  yesterday  in  the  hurricane.  The  news  of  its  arrival  off  the 
heads  being  telegraphed  the  previous  night,  and  the  brig  Lily 
having  entered  Port  Philip  before  the  storm  and  spoken  the  Sussex 
early  in  the  day  seemed  to  confirm  the  story.  At  last  we  anchored 
in  Hobson's  Bay,  and  formed  one  of  a  magnificent  fleet  of  ships 
from  every  port.  The  time  (4  P.M.)  of  arrival  being  too  late,  I 
remained  on  board  all  that  night,  devoting  my  time  to  packing  up 
cabin  furniture,  but  numbers  left  in  the  steamer  which  came 
alongside.  The  appearance  of  the  noble  ships  swarming  in  the 
bay  with  their  graceful  tracery,  cutting  the  golden  clouds,  gave  a 
grand  idea  of  the  commerce  of  Victoria.  It  was  more  suggestive 
of  empire  than  the  youngest  of  Great  Britain's  dependencies. 
Little  time  remained  to  contemplate  the  scenery  so  much  was  to 
be  done  below,  and  a  hard  evening's  work  was  the  last  on  board 
the  Sussex.  In  packing  we  discovered  Aunt  Helen's  generosity  to 
little  Edith  who  had  some  gold  in  a  tiny  box,  which  she  said  her 
godmamma  kindly  gave  her  at  Sydenham.  Dear  Nellie,  peradven- 
ture  your  kindness  may  one  day  be  requited. 

Saturday,  3Qth  December. — The  last  day  of  travel,  and  how 
gloriously  the  sun  glittered  on  the  bay.  At  early  morn  I  left  the 
ship  in  a  steamer  alone  to  seek  a  shelter  for  wife  and  little  ones. 
We  shot  through  the  fleet  of  merchantmen  by  Williamstown  up 
the  Yarra  Yarra  with  its  banks  of  tea  shrubs  and  low-lying  grounds 
of  arid  brown,  and  was  the  first  to  land  on  the  Queen's  Wharf. 
I  had  scarcely  taken  six  steps  when  I  was  nearly  being  killed. 
Some  men  hurled  a  bale  of  three  cwt.  from  a  high  place  without 
singing  out  "  below  "  or  "  under."  It  caught  the  corner  of  my 
knee  and  whirled  me  round  while  they  laughed  heartily.  I 
presented  myself  at  the  Surveyor  General's  office  to  Mr.  Henry 
Buckley,  who  received  me  with  a  homely  welcome,  and  assisted 
me  in  seeking  a  cottage.  I  secured  a  neat  little  place  in  Franklin 
Street,  North  Melbourne,  and  was  so  pleased  with  my  temporary 
home  that  I  named  it  Good  Hope  Cottage.  I  retraced  my  steps 
to  the  Yarra,  crossed  the  ferry  and  walked  two  miles  to  the  pier 
at  Sandridge,  engaged  a  whale  boat,  the  fare  of  which  was  only 
30  shillings,  to  reach  the  Sussex,  2£  miles  in  the  Bay.  I  then 
secured  a  sailing  boat  with  all  the  party  and  2£  tons  of  luggage  to 
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Sandridge  Pier.  The  greedy  boatman  took  six  other  passengers 
after  engaging  with  me,  with  an  equal  amount  of  luggage,  and  the 
wind  blowing  fresh  at  the  time,  the  ladies  and  children  were  more 
frightened  during  this  passage  than  all  the  voyage  through,  the 
boat  laying  so  low  in  the  water.  We  landed  in  safety,  took  the 
railroad  into  Melbourne.  I  left  mamma  in  charge  at  the  terminus 
while  I  conducted  auntie  and  the  children  to  our  landlady's  cottage 
which  adjoined  ours,  retracing  my  steps  to  the  terminus,  hunted 
up  a  drayman,  it  now  being  9  o'clock,  loaded  the  dray,  escorted  it 
1£  miles  to  Franklin  Street,  swept  out  the  house,  disinfected  it 
with  chloride  of  zinc,  unloaded,  went  round  for  the  little  ones, 
who  had  feasted  on  tea,  bread  and  butter,  and  had  been  most 
kindly  entertained  by  the  landlady  who  also  sent  round  some  fire- 
wood, etc.  Another  kind  neighbour  sent  water,  and  said  she  could 
not  rest  in  her  bed  until  all  our  needs  were  supplied,  knowing  we 
had  just  landed,  so  that  when  at  11  at  night  we  had  set  out  our  little 
rooms,  spread  the  supper,  laid  the  mattresses  on  the  floor,  put  the 
children  to  bed,  and  thought  of  all  the  dangers  we  had  passed  and 
the  infinite  mercies  shown  to  us,  we  felt  an  unspeakable  sense  of 
enjoyment,  and  were  deeply  thankful  to  Almighty  God  for  all  his 
loving-kindness,  mercy  and  most  gracious  protection. 

MEMORANDUM. 

This  log  was  written  at  the  time,  and  under  every  variety  of 
inconvenience  that  could  hinder  thought  or  impede  writing.  The 
desk  was  sometimes  a  wet  coil  of  rope,  a  narrow  greasy  plank,  the 
breech  of  an  eighteen-pounder,  a  rickety  camp  stool  on  the 
capstan  while  the  ship  was  lurching  like  a  swing  at  Greenwich 
Fair,  and  amid  the  incessant  shouts,  noises,  uproar,  quarrels  and 
confusion,  incident  to  a  crowded  vessel.  Fidelity  of  circumstance 
has  been  adhered  to  rather  than  an  attempt  at  pleasing  description, 
and  as  time  admits  of  no  corrections  or  emendations,  even  of  the 
rules  of  Lindley  Murray  or  orthography,  all  harsh  criticism  is 
deprecated  by  the  author,  who  earnestly  invites  everyone  who 
honours  him  with  a  perusal  of  this  rough  sketch  to  sign  their 
names  in  full  at  the  foot  of  this  memorandum,  as  the  dearest 
memento  and  keepsake  they  could  possibly  confer  on  him,  and 
to  be  preserved  by  him  in  lasting  and  affectionate  remembrance 
when  many  thousand  miles  from  dear  old  England. 

Conclusion. 
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SIDELIGHTS   ON    COLONIAL   LIFE 

Ontario  Fruit  Crop. 

Although  complete  figures  respecting  the  apple  crop  have  not 
been  received,  preliminary  reports  show  this  year's  crop  to  be  a 
good  one.  Ontario  produces  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  crop  of 
apples  in  Canada,  the  bulk  being  sold  within  the  province. 
Ontario  also  exports  more  apples  to  this  country  than  any  other 

Erovince,  the  shipment  last  year  amounting  to  some  1,000,000 
arrels  or  3,000,000  bushels.  Apple-growers  in  Ontario  receive 
from  the  export  trade  alone  the  sum  of  1  million  sterling.  Where 
the  growers  have  united  to  form  co-operative  shipping  associations 
— as  in  Norfolk  and  other  counties — their  returns  have  been  much 
higher  than  under  the  old  system  of  selling  in  the  orchard.  The 
success  with  which  the  Ontario  peach  has  been  marketed  in 
England  draws  attention  to  the  high  profits  made  by  the  farmers. 
Peach-growing  has  been  called  the  most  pleasant  form  of  farming, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  profitable.  The  trees  begin  to 
bear  at  four  years,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  careful  grower  four 
crops  out  of  five  may  safely  be  counted  upon.  Good  peach  land 
planted  in  the  Niagara  District  costs  from  £50  per  acre  upwards ; 
and  a  net  profit  of  over  £50  per  acre  may  be  expected  when  the 
orchard  is  fully  developed. 

Fishing  in  New  Zealand. 

The  Minister  for  Marine  intends  recommending  the  New 
Zealand  Government  to  import  a  further  consignment  of  Atlantic 
salmon  ova,  so  that  the  experiment  already  commenced  of  stocking 
New  Zealand  rivers  with  this  fine  fish  may  be  continued.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  150  tons  of  rainbow  and  brown  trout  are 
caught  by  rod  and  line  in  the  Lake  Taupo  District  during  each 
season,  but  of  this  quantity  only  about  one-third  is  used  for  food 
purposes.  It  is  proposed  to  adopt  means  of  utilising  this  valuable 
product  by  erecting  a  kippering  plant  at  a  cost  of  £1,500.  Whaling 
operations  are  being  carried  on  with  considerable  success  off  the 
coast,  no  less  than  three  Norwegian  firms  being  represented  by 
whaling  ships  in  addition  to  local  firms.  Judging  by  the  number 
of  whales  recently  washed  up  on  the  sea-shore  of  the  Dominion, 
it  is  apparent  that  many  escape  from  the  whaling  crews  in  a  badly 
injured  condition.  Not  long  ago  two  fishermen  went  thirty  miles 
from  Port  Chalmers  and,  using  150  fathoms  of  line,  filled  their 
boat  with  fine  fish,  which  they  sold  in  Dunedin  for  J664.  Not  a 
bad  day's  work. 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

"  To  many  readers  the  careful  article  by  'Trustee,'  on  'Indian  and 
Colonial  Investments,'  is  as  interesting  as  anything  in  the  number,  and 
if  the  tabular  matter  is  kept  up  to  date,  as  is  promised,  this  article  will 
no  doubt  be  frequently  consulted  by  investors."— Times,  1901. 

"'The  Empire  Review'  continues  its  table  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
Investments,  with  appropriate  comment.  These  articles  should 
certainly  assist  in  giving  a  wider  range  to  investments  in  the 
colonies.  .  .  ."—Westminster  Gazette,  1911. 

MOST  other  influences  on  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  past 
month  have  been  overshadowed  by  European  politics.  The  war 
in  the  Balkans  and  the  changing  views  as  to  the  Great  Powers 
becoming  involved  in  hostilities  have  kept  markets  on  tenterhooks 
and  investment  business  has  been  seriously  affected.  In  many 
cases,  however,  new  issue  arrangements  had  to  be  carried  out  and 
several  offers  of  new  Colonial  Government  and  municipal  securities 
have  had  to  be  made  at  an  exceptionally  inopportune  time. 

Indian  Government  Securities  stand  well  above  the  prices 
ruling  a  month  ago,  thanks  largely  to  a  sympathetic  advance  in 
company  with  Consols,  but  the  Indian  railway  stocks  have  lagged 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 

Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3*%  Stock  (A       .     .     . 

91,333,097 

1931 

92 

32 

Quarterly. 

oft*                  M 
O/o           II        (f)           ... 

66,724,530 

1948 

79 

3* 

ii 

SJ%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

65J 

s« 

it 

3£%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
3%      „            „      1896-7 

•• 

(a) 
1916 

95± 
81 

s« 

3| 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN  RAILWAYS  AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
Dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield, 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3% 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

£ 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 

100 
100 
100 

75 
153 
96 

4 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2A%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3|%  +) 
net  earnings      / 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 

8 

100 
100 

100 

112 
109 

181 

44* 

4 

East  Indian  Def.  aim.  cap.  g.  4%  +  JU 

1,809,289 

6* 

100 

101 

64 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  {t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  J&  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Hahratta     .     . 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  3iy  red.  mort.  debs  

4,740,711 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1  063  300 

4 

31 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

124 
113 
76* 
102 
103 
107* 
106 
83 

tew  «eio«r«_ 
_•*  rtV-lt-W  H»  1H  Hlr<  r*Hn 

•^ooeococoeOTUTi 

liohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar,  Limited    

400,000 
879,580 

7 
5 

100 
100 

137 
103 

South  Indian  4*%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3*7  deb.  stock  red  

425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

4 
3 

31 

100 
100 
100 

114 

164 
87 

4 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 

800,000 
550,000 

5 
5 

100 
100 

92 
102J 

3 

BAKES. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,! 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

55 

80,000 

12 

12A 

37 

4 

(0  Eligible  lor  Trustee  investments. 

behind,  despite  the  continued  prosperity  indicated  by  their  traffic 
returns. 

Canada  has  been  represented  among  the  new  issues  by  a 
Provincial  and  a  City  loan.  A  million  sterling  of  4  per  cent,  ten- 
year  convertible  Debentures  were  offered  by  the  Province  of 
Alberta  at  97.  This  form  of  security — a  bearer  bond  of  compara- 
tively short  term  convertible  into  an  equal  amount  of  thirty-year 
4  per  cent.  Kegistered  Stock — has  considerable  attractions  for 
many  investors  who  desire  an  investment  of  steady  market  value. 
The  fact  that  the  Debentures  are  redeemable  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  prevents  them  from  falling  far  below  par,  while  the  option 
of  conversion  affords  an  opportunity  of  continuing  the  investment 
at  the  end  of  the  term.  The  proceeds  of  this  issue  were  required 
for  the  extension  of  the  provincial  telephone  system  and  the 
construction  of  trunk  roads  and  bridges. 

The  City  loan  was  offered  by  New  Westminster  and  consisted 
of  £256,300  of  4£  per  cent.  Debentures  offered  at  96,  the  bulk  of 
them  being  redeemable  in  1962. 
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Significant  details  as  to  the  expansion  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  were  given  by  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Smithers,  the  chairman,  at 
the  half-yearly  meeting  of  stockholders.  He  was  referring  to  the 
serious  loss  the  company  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Hays, 
the  president  of  the  company,  through  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic. 
The  chairman  pointed  out  that  the  late  Mr.  Hays  came  to  the 
Grand  Trunk  as  general  manager  on  January  1,  1896.  During 
his  seventeen  years'  management  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway  has 
been  practically  rebuilt ;  engines  and  rolling  stock  have  been 
doubled,  and  in  some  cases  trebled,  in  capacity  and  power ;  and 
to  carry  the  increased  weights  56  Ib.  and  65  Ib.  rails  have  been 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

31%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

28,162,776 

1930-50f 

951 

H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

PROVINCIAL. 

ALBERTA. 
47  Debs  

411,000 

1938 

100 

** 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

83 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

4%  Regd.  Stock     .     . 

1,375,000 

1950 

971 

<i 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

4%  Regd.  Stock     .     . 

450,000 

1949 

99 

4& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

31%  Stock  .... 

650,000 

1954 

89 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

ONTARIO. 

31%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

1,200,000 

1946 

91 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  . 

1,897,820 

1937 

82 

^ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

4%  Bonds   .... 

410,900 

1949 

99 

4* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Calgary  4J%  Debs. 
Edmonton  41%  Debs 
Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 
Montreal  4%    .     . 
Quebec  4%  Deba.  . 
Regina  4£%  Debs. 
Toronto  4%  Bonds 
Vancouver  4%  Bonds 
Winnipeg  4%  Regd.    . 

500,000 
636,900 
482,800 
2,400,000 
385,000 
382,500 
300,910 
121,200 
2,500,000 

1932-42* 
1918-51* 
1934 
1948-50 
1923 
1925-52* 
1922-28f 
1931 
1940 

981 
99 
95 
99 
100 
99 
98 
96 
971 

fy 

*l 
3 

4 

4tff 
4| 

^ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,800,000 

10 

$100 

274J 

? 

Do.  4%  Preference    .     . 

£14,428,082 

4 

Stock 

98 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

103 

&• 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£30,959,230 

4 

102* 

if 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,993 

nil. 

27i 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

108 

4| 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

98} 

•V<: 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

1* 

53 

2{',! 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£11,790,011 

4 

89} 

*£ 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

120 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£20,371,942 

4 

96} 

*i 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

160,000 

11 

$100 

253 

4^g 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

8 

50 

78 

g 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

10 

$50 

£23 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

35s.  per  sh. 

1 

27} 

6A 

Hudson's  Bay     

1,000,000 



1 

12J4 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

100,000 

8 

5 

4 

6| 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3i 

73 

British  Columbia  Elec-lDef. 

£1,000,000 

8 

Stock 

w* 
146} 

'  8 

trio  Railway    .     .     .  /Prefd. 

£1,000,000 

6 

Stock 

119 

5  * 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3}%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

88 

Va 

3%  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

79 

*& 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

*/o            ii                n 

320,000 
437,632 

1913-38* 
1935 

101 
104 

4 
3$ 

1  1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%  Cons.  Ins.    ,, 

200,000 

1936 

102 

3| 

3}%  Inscribed,  1910 

800,000 

1950 

91 

4 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

replaced  by  80  Ib.  and  100  Ib.  rails.  Every  bridge  has  been  rebuilt, 
and  the  doubling  of  the  line  between  Montreal  and  Toronto, 
Toronto  and  Chicago,  and  Hamilton  to  Niagara  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver  at  Montreal  has 
been  replaced  by  a  double-track  bridge,  1£  mile  in  length,  which 
cost  nearly  £400,000.  The  suspension  bridge  over  Niagara  has 
been  replaced  by  a  double-track  single-span  arch  steel  bridge ;  the 
International  bridge  at  Buffalo  has  been  rebuilt ;  and  the  tunnel 
under  the  St.  Clair  River,  which  was  a  constant  source  of  anxiety 
when  worked  by  steam,  has  been  electrified  at  a  cost  of  £100,000. 
New  shops  for  repairs,  fitted  with  the  most  modern  plant,  have 
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been  erected  at  Stratford  and  Battle  Creek,  and  many  new 
stations  and  roundhouses  have  been  erected  all  over  the  system. 

Heavy  grades  have  been  reduced  and  miles  of  side-tracks 
have  been  made  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  traffic.  During 
Mr.  Hays'  management,  to  carry  out  those  important  works,  the 
company  has  raised  over  £16,000,000  of  capital,  at  an  average 
rate  of  a  little  over  4  per  cent.,  and  the  chairman  pointed  out 
that  this  large  amount  of  capital,  wholly  raised  in  this  country, 
has  been  spent  wholly  in  Canada,  employing  Canadian  labour 
and  supporting  Canadian  manufacturers. 

In  the  period  of  seventeen  years  the  gross  traffic  has  increased 
from  £4,417,000  to  just  on  £10,000,000.  The  net  revenue  has 
increased  from  £1,067,000  to  £2,370,000.  When  Mr.  Hays 
came  to  the  company  it  had  an  accumulated  deficit  of 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  t 

So/9                                               A 
/O                 II                             II             * 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,475,800 

1933 
1924 
1935 

102 
95 

84 

35 
4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOBIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
3i%        „        1889  (0 
3%          „         (t)  •     • 

5,970,000 
4,996,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

101 
95 

79 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3i%        „            „    g 
°/o          ii            ii    w 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47J 

101 
101 

80 

4 
4 
4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTEALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

"/o              II                  II         Vv 

3%        „           „      W 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,274,700 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  J  or 
after. 

99J 
100 
93 
90 

78 

1 

ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3J%  Inscribed  M  . 
3%        »           (4  •     • 
3%        „            (4  .     . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35t 
1915-35J 
1927J 

92 
84 
89 

4 

Tff 

ll  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3J%  Inscbd.  Stock   (t) 

*^      ii       ii 

37                         .  M 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40t 

91 
101 
84 

5 

4 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

/ 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (()  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investmeut. 
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£260,000  on  its  fixed  interest  charges,  and  it  was  from  that 
state  of  things  that  he  built  up  the  company  to  such  a  position 
as  to  enable  it  to  pay  off  that  deficit  out  of  revenue,  and 
to  raise  over  £16,000,000  of  capital,  the  expenditure  of  which 
has  helped  to  raise  the  value  of  the  company's  property 
and  to  meet  the  demands  of  its  customers.  Comparing  the 
value  of  the  company's  property  on  the  day  when  Mr.  Hays 
came  to  it  with  the  value  on  the  day  of  his  death,  the  chairman 
stated  that  it  had  increased  by  over  £20,000,000,  quite  apart  from 
the  new  capital  raised.  This  remarkable  progress  is  a  tribute 
not  only  to  the  great  work  accomplished  by  the  late  Mr.  Hays, 
but  also  to  the  general  direction  of  the  company. 

Three  important  Australian  issues  have  been  made  during  the 
past  month.  New  South  Wales  led  the  way  with  an  offer  of 
£1,500,000  of  4  per  cent.  Ten-year  Debentures  at  99,  in  connection 

AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

99 

<ft 

1  Apl.—  1  Oot. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

98 

5& 

1 

Melbourne         Trains  i 
Trust  4$%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

101 

4| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

8.  Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

101 

*A 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

250,000 

1913 

100 

4* 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

99 

*& 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 

12,000 

6 

5 

6i 

Vs 

Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

*S 

100 

98 

4& 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

16* 

40 

117 

*>i 

Bank  of  New  Soutb  Wales  .... 

125,000 

J.VJ1J 

10 

20 

45 

*& 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 

60,000 

14 

25 

57£ 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

98 

4  1*8 

Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

12i 

5 

6f 

9| 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

93ft 

4 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

154,000 

8 

5 

8| 

H 

Do.  4A%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

£519,459 

100 

106 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,015,060 

4 

100 

88* 

*i 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£667,286 

5 

-100 

934 

5j*g 

South  Australian  Company  £15 

14,200 

£15 

3 

66 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 

42,479 

?i 

1 

1|* 

01 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref. 

87,500 

5 

10 

9$ 

gJL 

4 

(*)  Ex  divideud. 
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with  railway  construction  and  equipment  and  other  public  works, 
and  the  Debentures  are  now  quoted  at  a  small  premium. 

Queensland  followed  with  an  issue  of  two  millions  sterling 
of  4  per  cent,  inscribed  stock,  offered  through  the  Bank  of 
England  at  99,  holders  of  the  £1,466,500  of  4  per  cent.  Bonds 
due  January  1  being  given  the  option  of  exchanging  their  bonds 
for  a  similar  amount  of  the  new  stock  and  a  payment  of  1  per 
cent,  in  cash.  The  proceeds  not  absorbed  for  the  redemption  of 
the  maturing  bonds  are  to  be  employed  for  the  construction  of 
railways  and  other  public  works  of  a  remunerative  character. 

The  third  of  the  Australian  issues  was  one  by  the  City  of 
Sydney,  half  a  million  of  4  per  cent.  Ten-year  Debentures  being 
offered  at  97,  affording  a  yield  of  about  4f  per  cent,  if  due 
allowance  is  made  for  redemption.  This  loan  has  since  risen  to 
2  premium.  The  proceeds  were  required  to  meet  expenditure  on 

NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

102 

4*1 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

101 

8 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

3J%  Stock  ft)    .     .     . 

17,228,932 

1940 

92 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

80 

^ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investments. 
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Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

u 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

101 

4| 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  15% 

12 

*l 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

98 

SA 

April  —  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%| 
Drainage  Loan.     ./ 

200,000 

1926 

114 

4| 

30  June  —  31  Deo. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

11-JJ 

4£ 

) 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

102 

4£ 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

103 

*il 

) 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7$  Shares  £2}  paid/ 

200,000 

div.  13% 

5| 

Bj 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

99 

5| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5y     / 

443,100 

1934 

103 

4f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.  j 
Loan       .     .     .     ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

106J 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

118* 

*A 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4i%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

100 

4 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

100 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
j  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
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resumptions  of  city  property  or  purchases  for  improvement 
purposes. 

At  its  half-yearly  meeting  in  Perth,  the  "Western  Australian 
Bank  has  duly  declared  its  fifteenth  successive  half-yearly 
dividend  at  the  satisfactory  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
bank's  reserve  fund  now  stands  at  £640,000,  against  a  paid-up 
capital  of  £250,000,  and  the  reserved  profits  amount  to  £23,471. 

Disappointment  was  expressed  in  some  quarters  with  the 
dividend  announcement  of  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of  South 
Africa.  Lord  Harris,  the  chairman  of  the  company,  gave  a  full 
explanation  of  the  decline  in  profits  in  his  speech  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  abnormal  profits — that  is  to  say, 
for  instance,  profits  from  market  transactions  —  Lord  Harris 
pointed  out  that  no  one  could  have  expected  in  a  year  like  that 
just  passed  that  the  company  would  be  able  to  do  much  in 
that  line ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  quite  well,  the  transac- 
tions showing  a  profit  of  nearly  £200,000.  It  had  been  said  that 
they  had  been  gambling  heavily  and  had  made  heavy  losses 
outside  South  Africa.  The  whole  of  the  company's  losses  on 
market  transactions  amounted  to  £10,000,  and  that  had  been 
deducted  from  the  gains.  The  actual  result  was  a  profit  of  nearly 
£200,000. 

But  the  whole  of  the  profit  accruing  from  market  operations 
was  wiped  out  by  the  depreciation  that  had  been  provided  for. 
The  profit  of  the  year  was  therefore  mainly  derived  from  dividends 
received  on  investments. 

SOUTH    AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLON*. 

4*%  Bonds  .... 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
3*%  1886       „          (t). 
3%  1886         „         (4. 

£ 

341,700 
3,729,995 
9,903,166 
15,066,244 
7,492,140 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-491 
1933-43f 

101 

100 

1004 

97 
83 

|f 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

44%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed  t)     .     . 
34%         „        t)     .     . 

Q°/                                    A 
O/o                it           t)       •       - 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

102 
101 
95 
83 

sf 
3*8 

15  Mar  .—15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-  53t 

894 

3i7, 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

& 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

763,000 

1954 

97 

4T3« 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4% 

1,856,750 

1953 

99 

*Ar 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .      . 

850,000 

1951-3 

99 

*A 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

98 

H 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

94 

H 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

96 

H 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  % 

369,468 

1964 

98 

4* 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4% 

1,250,000 

1939 

98 

4A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

99 

«J 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

100 

5 

Rhodesia  Rlys.°5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

101J 

45 

Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     .     .     . 

£1,849,700 

5 

100 

87J 

5f| 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

«t 

6^ 

Natal  Bank  £10          

148,232 

8 

2* 

3 

g5 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

6 

5 

10 

11 

6£' 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £20 

309,705 

13 

£5 

11* 

5| 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     . 

60,000 

5 

5 

ej 

4* 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

«1 

1 

2^B 

8# 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

8,937,284 

nil 

1 

m 

nQ 

Do.  5°/  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

105 

4i 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

6* 

5 

4 

34 

8fe 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

nil 

10 

34 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10 

45,000 

5 

7 

5* 

6& 

With  regard  to  the  revenue  from  dividends  from  investments 
— the  normal  revenue — the  falling  off  in  receipts  was  exceedingly 
disappointing.  The  directors  had  ventured  upon  a  qualified  pro- 
phecy lastyear  that  the  result  of  good  organisation  underground  and 
the  increased  use  of  labour-saving  machinery  would  give  increased 
profits  from  the  mines.  They  had  worked  at  §\d.  per  ton 
cheaper  than  last  year,  and  on  the  whole  of  the  company's  mines 
they  worked  at  14s  $d.  per  ton  as  compared  with  the  average  of 
19s  2d  per  ton  for  the  rest  of  the  Band.  What  they  had  not 
foreseen  was  the  full  effect  of  carrying  out  the  policy  they  had 
been  pursuing. 

The  reduction  in  working  costs  had  been  spoilt  by  the  lowering 
of  the  grade,  and  that  led  Lord  Harris  to  the  discussion  of  a  highly 
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technical  question.  You  could,  he  explained,  work  a  mine  in  two 
ways  :  you  could  pick  out  the  eyes  of  the  mine  and  make  a  good 
showing  temporarily  by  the  practice  of  selective  mining  regardless 
of  the  less  profitable  ore  left  behind,  which  would  either  become 
less  or  wholly  unprofitable  to  go  back  to  and  extract,  or  you 
could  work  it  in  a  straightforward  and  fair  way,  as  the  Gold 
Fields  Company  was  doing,  with  the  object  of  getting  in  the  long 
run  the  most  profit  out  of  the  mines,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  their  stability  as  long  as  they  could. 

October's  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  amounted  to 
£3,265,150  against  £3,176,846  for  the  proceeding  month  and 
£3,010,130  for  October  last  year.  This  table  enables  comparison 
with  the  monthly  returns  for  several  years  past : 


Month. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

& 

& 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

3,130,830 

2,765,386 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

February 

2,989,832 

2,594,634]  2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,801,971 

2,096,434 

March 

3,528,688 

2,871,740 

2,578,877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

April  . 

3,133,383 

2,836,267 

2,629,535 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

May  . 

3,311,794 

2,913,734 

2,693,785 

2,652,699 

2,472,143   2,227,838 

June  . 

3,202,517 

2,907,854 

2,655,602 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

July  . 

3,255,198 

3,012,738 

2,713,083 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

August 

3,248,395 

3,030,360 

2,757,919 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

September 

3,176,846 

2,976,065 

2,747,853 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

October  . 

3,265,150 

3,010,130 

2,774,390 

2,558,902 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

November 

— 

3,057,213 

2,729,554 

2,539,146 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

December 

— 

3,015,499 

2,722,775 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

Total  *     . 

32,242,633 

34,991,620 

32,002,912 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

There  was  a  net  increase  of  1,319  hands  in  the  native  labour 
supply  at  the  Transvaal  gold  mines  during  the  month,  whereas 
during  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year  there  was  a  small 
decrease,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement : 


Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Mouth. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

Month, 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

January  1911 

4,666 

183,268 

January  1912 

5,764 

184,046 

February    „ 

6,166 

189,434 

February 

6,274 

190,320 

March         „ 

4,023 

193,457 

March 

6,428 

196,748 

April            „ 

871 

194,328 

April 

1,189 

197,937 

May             „ 

3,936* 

190,392 

May 

4,108* 

193,829 

June            „ 

8,452* 

186,940 

June 

5,335* 

188,494 

July 

5,358* 

181,582 

July 

5,569* 

182,925 

August        „ 

1,772* 

179,810 

August 

8,814* 

179,111 

September  „ 

191* 

179,619 

September  , 

1,628 

180,739 

October       ,, 

425* 

179,194 

October       , 

1,319 

182,058 

November  „ 

2,458* 

176,736 

— 

— 

— 

December  „ 

1,546 

178,282 

""~ 

~~~ 

*  Net  loss. 


Rhodesia's  gold  output  for  October  amounted  to  £230,072  or 
slightly  less  than  for  September,  despite  the  extra  day  in  October. 
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The  following  statement  gives  the  gold  output  month  by  month 
for  several  years  past : 


MONTH. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January    .      . 

214,918 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

February  . 

209,744 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

March  . 

215,102 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April    .      .     . 

221,476 

221.296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

May     . 

234,407 

211,413 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

June    . 

226,867 

215,347 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

July     .     .     . 

240,514 

237,517 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

August      .     . 

239,077 

243,712 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792  |     192,106 

September 

230,573 

225,777 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

October     .     . 

230,072 

218,862 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

November 

— 

214,040 

240,573 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

December  . 

— 

217,026 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total     . 

2,262,750 

2,647,895 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

The  other  minerals  produced  from  Rhodesia  during  the  month 
comprised  14,792  ounces  of  silver,  49  tons  of  lead,  19,937  tons  of 
coal  and  2,.576  tons  of  chrome  ore. 

CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42f 

94 

311 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

83 

3*ij 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

103 

3*8 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .      . 

2,850,000 

1940 

83 

4 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins.  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

93 

B| 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

103 

sii 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3$%  ins.  (t)     .     . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

94£ 

3| 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius   3%  guar.j 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  / 

600,000 

1940 

88 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

102 

3$ 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3  £%  ins.  (t) 

729,848 

1929-54f 

92$ 

8H 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

100 

*A 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t),     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

83 

4 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-"i 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4J 

£82 

5& 

Feb.  —  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(<)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,215,300 

3 

99 

89 

«A 

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

98 

*& 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

IJ1 

4 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

H 

5 

^ 

V* 

,.               „               „      Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

H* 

*t* 

,,               ,,              „      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

9t 

100 

85$ 

*A 

November  25, 1912. 
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"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 

VOL.  XXIV.          JANUARY,  1913.  No.  144. 

MR.  REDMOND'S  INFLUENCE  ON 
GOVERNMENT   POLICY 

I. 

THE  PRIME  MINISTER  TAKES  A  DOWNWARD  AND  A 
BACKWARD   COURSE 

I  DO  not  think,  outside  Irish  Nationalist  circles,  anyone  will 
deny  that  the  main  interest  at  the  January  election  1910  centred 
in  the  duel  between  Budget  and  Tariff  Eeform.  On  these  issues 
the  election  was  fought  and  won.  But  the  very  circumstances 
which  gave  the  majority  vote  to  the  Tariff  Eeformers  proved  the 
means  of  depriving  them  of  the  fruits  of  victory.  Let  me  explain. 
~.  A  Radical  majority  had  forced  through  the  House  of  Commons 
a  measure,  which  the  Government  had  presented  as  an  ordinary 
Finance  Bill  making  provision  for  the  country's  annual  financial 
requirements,  whereas  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  Instead  of 
budgeting  for  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  expenditure  of 
the  year,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  budgeted  for  a 
large  surplus  to  be  employed,  as  occasion  arose,  to  finance 
measures  which  might  never  come  into  operation.  Moreover,  his 
Bill  was  a  Finance  Bill,  a  Licensing  Bill  and  a  Land  Valuation 
Bill  all  rolled  into  one,  imposing  heavy  burdens  upon  the  tax- 
payers and  largely  increasing  the  Civil  Service  Vote.  As  one 
Cabinet  Minister  expressed  it,  the  Bill  placed  £12,000,000  addi- 
tional taxation  on  the  shoulders  of  "  the  working  classes  and 
the  poorest  classes  of  the  community."  And  as  another 
Cabinet  Minister  felt  compelled  to  admit,  the  Bill  tended 
"  to  diminish  employment."  And  this,  be  it  remembered, 
when  the  Minority  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  had 
VOL.  XXIV.— No.  144.  2  D 
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just  declared  unemployment  to  be  "  constant,  chronic  and 
growing." 

As  co-guardians  with  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  people's 
rights  and  privileges,  the  House  of  Lords  declined  to  be  a 
consenting  party  to  placing  on  the  Statute  Book  an  Act 
designed  to  obtain  money  from  the  public  under  false  colours, 
and  burdening  the  Exchequer  with  responsibilities  certain  to 
increase  as  years  advanced.  Accordingly,  the  Lords  took  the  only 
course  open  to  them,  that  of  referring  the  Bill  to  the  judgment 
of  the  people.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  question  of  the 
Lord's  Veto  became  automatically  part  and  parcel  of  the  Budget 
issue. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  nothing  had 
been  heard  of  Home  Eule.  As  far  back  as  1902,  when  Mr. 
Balfour's  Government  was  in  danger  of  falling,  Mr.  Asquith 
issued  a  manifesto  on  behalf  of  his  party,  doubtless  with  the 
object  of  securing  the  nonconformist  vote  in  the  event  of  a 
general  election.  And  this  is  what  he  said  : 

If  we  are  honest  we  must  ask  ourselves  the  practical 
question,  Is  it  to  be  part  of  the  policy  and  programme  of 
our  party  that,  if  returned  to  power,  it  will  introduce  into 
the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  for  Irish  Home  Bule.  The 
answer,  in  my  judgment,  is  No. 

Again,  at  the  1906  election  Home  Bule  was  a  forbidden  topic, 
while  the  solitary  incursion  in  debate  made  by  Mr.  Bedmond  on 
the  subject  in  1908  drew  from  Mr.  Asquith  a  statement  that 
caused  a  prominent  member  on  the  Irish  Nationalist  benches  to 
declare  the  Prime  Minister  had  taken  a  downward  and  a 
backward  course.  Later  on  the  indiscretion  of  Mr.  Churchill 
at  Manchester,  in  the  vain  hope  of  avoiding  defeat,  was  quickly 
repudiated  by  his  leader.  In  name  and  in  fact  Home  Bule  was 
regarded,  as  it  was  intended  to  be  regarded,  as  dead  as  the  Dodo. 
It  had  been  rejected  twice  by  the  country,  it  had  split  the  Liberal 
Party  from  top  to  bottom  and  driven  them  into  the  wilderness 
for  the  best  part  of  eighteen  long,  weary  years.  No  Badical 
Government  wished  to  hear  any  more  about  it,  least  of  all  to 
put  it  in  the  forefront  of  their  policy. 

But  circumstances  alter  cases.  As  the  pending  dissolution 
drew  nearer,  signs  of  a  change  in  public  opinion  began  to  appear. 
Unemployment  had  reached  its  zenith,  and  a  strong  desire  was 
manifesting  itself  on  the  part  of  the  British  working-man  to 
follow  a  policy  based,  not  on  free  imports,  but  on  the  sounder 
doctrine  of  protecting  the  product  of  British  labour  against  the 
ever-increasing  inroads  of  the  foreigner.  To  meet  this  approaching 
change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Badical  Party  the  Prime  Minister 
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thought  it  wise  to  make  preparations  for  what  he  and  his  colleagues 
fervently  hoped  might  never  happen,  the  possibility  of  being 
returned,  if  returned  at  all,  dependent  on  the  Irish  Vote.  To 
commit  himself  to  a  definite  scheme  of  Home  Rule  was  out  of 
the  question.  A  step  of  that  kind  would  certainly  have  jeopardised 
the  chances  of  his  party  at  the  polls.  But  something  had  to  be 
done  to  meet  the  altered  situation  as  well  as  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  Irish  Nationalist  Parliamentary  Party. 

As  Mr.  Eedmond  has  very  frankly  said,  he  goes  to  the 
British  Parliament  "for  one  purpose  alone,  and  that  is  to 
endeavour  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  English  Parties  to 
win  freedom  for  Ireland."  Here  then  was  an  opportunity  for 
putting  pressure  on  the  Government  such  as  had  not  occurred 
since  the  days  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Moreover,  for  Mr.  Eedmond  to 
allow  a  second  General  Election  to  take  place  with  Home  Rule 
withdrawn  from  the  programme  of  the  party  he  was  asking  his 
followers  to  support  would  render  his  position  untenable.  Again 
he  had  two  audiences  to  satisfy,  the  people  in  Ireland  he  had 
misled,  and  the  people  in  America  who,  as  Mr.  Devlin,  the  "  real 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,"  readily  admitted,  had  supplied  "  the 
dollars  that  would  enable  Mr.  Redmond  to  destroy  foreign  (i.e. 
British)  rule  in  Ireland."  To  his  dupes  in  Ireland  and  to  his 
paymasters  in  America  Mr.  Redmond  had  promised  much. 
Separation,  Nationhood,  independence,  freedom  from  British 
rule,  one  and  all  were  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  disloyalty 
which  has  ever  been  the  symbol  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  policy. 
He  might  not  be  able  to  secure  his  pound  of  flesh,  but  he  must 
make  a  show  of  having  something  on  paper  that  he  could  exhibit 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  showing  his  strength.  For 
obvious  reasons  he,  too,  did  not  want  anything  definite.  All 
he  required  was  a  statement.  Let  it  be  a  milk-and-water  state- 
ment if  it  suited  the  Prime  Minister  better  to  deal  with  the 
question  in  that  way,  but  a  statement  he  must  have,  and  a  free 
hand  to  make  such  use  of  it  as  would  best  advance  the  end 
in  view. 

Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  eve  of  the  General  Election 
a  conveniently-timed  pronouncement  was  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister  at  the  Albert  Hall  in  favour  of  setting  up  in  Ireland 
"  a  system  of  full  self-government  with  regard  to  purely  Irish 
affairs,"  while  at  the  same  time  "  explicitly  safeguarding  the 
supremacy  and  indefeasible  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament." 
He  did  not  go  into  particulars  except  to  say  "  there  is  not  and 
there  cannot  be  any  question  of  separation.  There  is  not  and 
cannot  be  any  question  of  rivalry  or  competing  supremacy,  but 
subject  to  these  conditions  that  is  the  Liberal  Policy."  This 
statement,  vague  and  ambiguous  as  it  was  in  every  way,  con- 
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stituted  the  only  official  pronouncement  on  Home  Bule  made  by 
the  Prime  Minister  before  and  during  the  General  Election.  It 
conveyed,  and  was  intended  to  convey,  as  little  information  as 
possible.  By  its  amplitude  it  gave  an  interpretation  pleasing  to 
Home  Eulers  and  generally  by  its  vagueness  minimised  any  mis- 
givings and  mistrust  that  might  arise  in  the  minds  of  his  Radical 
supporters.  Thus  it  happened  that  candidates  supporting  the 
Government  were  able  to  avoid  Home  Bule  as  a  live  issue  and 
direct  their  energies  to  pressing  home  the  Budget  in  connection 
with  Veto,  and  where,  as  in  Ireland,  Home  Bule  and  Veto 
went  more  happily  together,  to  dilate  with  enthusiasm  on  that 
conbination. 

So  anxious  were  the  Cabinet  to  evade  Home  Bule  that  hardly 
a  Minister  mentioned  the  subject  in  his  election  address.  Not 
even  the  Prime  Minister  or  the  Irish  Secretary.  And  their 
example  was  followed  by  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Badical  Party.  Even  an  examination  of  speeches  made  by 
Cabinet  Ministers  during  the  progress  of  the  election  showed 
remarkably  few  voluntary  references  to  Home  Bule.  It  is  true 
that  under  the  stress  of  cross-examination  certain  Ministers  found 
themselves  obliged  to  say  something  about  Home  Bule,  and  the 
inconvenience  they  experienced  on  these  occasions  was  well 
exemplified  when  in  reply  to  a  heckler,  who  asked  Mr.  Asquith 
"  what  about  Home  Bule,"  the  Prime  Minister  said,  "  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  something  more  interesting."  Another 
instance  typical  of  the  way  the  Government  tried  to  force  Home 
Bule  in  the  background,  although  we  are  now  told  from  the 
Front  Bench  that  it  was  an  issue  before  the  country  and  that  the 
country  gave  a  verdict  in  its  favour,  was  seen  in  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Pease,  then  Chief  Whip  of  the  Badical  Party,  towards  the  subject. 
Pressed  at  a  meeting  he  was  addressing  with  regard  to  the  pledge 
given  by  Mr.  Asquith  at  the  Albert  Hall,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,*  "  There  was  no  pledge  given«at  the  Albert  Hall  that  Home 
Bule  will  be  given  to  Ireland.  What  was  said  was  that  the  ban 
placed  by  the  Liberal  Party  on  itself  at  the  last  General  Election 
was  removed,  so  that  the  Liberals  are  free,  if  they  so  desire,  to 
extend  self-government  to  Ireland." 

This  statement  goes  far  to  bear  out  the  conclusion  that  when 
Mr.  Asquith  made  his  pronouncement  at  the  Albert  Hall,  he  made 
it  with  the  two-fold  object  of  giving  candidates  on  the  Badical 
side  a  free  hand  on  the  platform,  and  the  Government  themselves 
a  free  hand  should  the  general  election  result  in  their  favour.  In 
other  words,  the  kite  flown  by  Mr.  Churchill  at  Manchester  was, 
after  all,  not  so  incorrect  an  indication  of  party  policy  as  Mr. 
Asquith  led  the  country  at  the  time  to  suppose.  Both  the  kite 

*  See  Times,  July  19. 
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and  the  pronouncement  were  intended  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the 
Nationalist  groundlings  and  nothing  more.  The  whip  hand  was 
to  remain  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Redmond.  If 
returned  with  a  majority  apart  from  the  Nationalist  vote,  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  would  be  a  very  mild  affair,  certainly  it  would 
not  be  introduced  till  all  other  Radical  pledges  had  been  trans- 
lated into  the  form  of  legislation.  If,  however,  events  turned 
out,  as  they  did  turn  out,  then  the  Prime  Minister  must  make 
further  concessions  to  the  Irish  Nationalist  demands,  and  Radical 
pledges,  as  regards  other  questions,  must  necessarily  take  a  back 
seat. 

As  to  what,  if  any,  negotiations  passed  between  Downing  Street 
and  the  office  in  Dublin,  where,  Mr.  Redmond  tells  us,  "  the  real 
government  of  Ireland  is  carried  on,"  nothing  is  officially  known, 
but  in  view  of  the  circumstances  pending  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  Mr.  Redmond  was  not  admitted  to  the  Prime  Minister's 
confidence  before  he  made  the  statement  at  the  Albert  Hall,  at 
any  rate,  on  such  matters  as  what  should  constitute  "  purely  Irish 
affairs  "  and  "  Imperial  supremacy."  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  even  these  particulars  were  settled  definitely.  Indeed, 
we  know  the  question  of  the  Irish  customs  remained  in 
abeyance  until  a  few  days  before  the  measure  was  introduced 
this  year.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Redmond  and  the 
Irish  Nationalists  accepted  the  Albert  Hall  pronouncement 
as  meaning  that  the  Radical  Government,  if  retained  in  office, 
would  carry  a  Home  Rule  Bill  through  Parliament  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  And  he  and  they  constantly  preached 
from  that  text  with  a  sincerity  born  of  conviction,  that  stood  out 
in  strange  contrast  to  the  never  varying  oratory  poured  forth  on 
Radical  platforms  as  to  the  wonderful  results  expected  from  the 
new  land  taxes  and  the  iniquities  of  the  House  of  Lords.  When 
therefore  Mr.  Redmond  found  his  hopes  fulfilled,  and  that  if  the 
Radical  Government  were  to  continue  in  office  they  must  do  so 
dependent  on  the  Irish  Vote,  he  had  little  difficulty  in  abandoning, 
for  the  time,  his  own  and  his  followers'  leanings  towards  Tariff 
Reform  and  insisting  upon  the  way  being  at  once  cleared  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  ensure  Home  Rule  being  given  to  Ireland 
without  any  further  appeal  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Asquith's  position  was  not  a  happy  one.  If  he  was  to 
remain  in  office  he  must  abandon  the  platform  he  had  made  for 
himself,  that  of  refusing  office  if  his  party  should  find  themselves 
again  in  the  position  of  being  dependent  on  the  Irish  Vote. 
Apparently,  however,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  on  this  point 
before  making  the  Albert  Hall  speech.  All  he  had  now  to 
do  was  to  make  a  public  recantation,  not  a  pleasant  thing  for  a 
Prime  Minister  to  do,  But  it  was  done,  and  done  in  face  of 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  grave  warning  spoken  at  Edinburgh  as  far  back 
as  1885.     This  is  what  the  great  Liberal  statesman  said  : — 

...  I  will  suppose  that  owing  to  some  cause  ...  a 
Liberal  Party  was  called  to  deal  with  this  great  constitutional 
question  of  the  government  of  Ireland  when  it  was  a  minority 
dependent  on  the  Irish  vote  for  converting  it  into  a  majority. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  tell  you  seriously  and  solemnly,  that 
though  I  believe  the  Liberal  Party  to  be  honourable,  patriotic 
and  trustworthy,  in  such  a  position  as  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  it  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  a  measure  in  respect  to 
which,  at  the  first  step  of  its  progress,  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  a  party  coming  from  Ireland  to  say,  "  unless  you 
do  this,  and  unless  you  do  that,  we  will  turn  you  out 
to-morrow.  .  .  ."  * 

More  recently  we  have  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  saying : 

Concessions  to  Ireland  made  by  any  British  Government 
which  depends  for  its  existence  on  the  Irish  vote  will  naturally 
and  necessarily  be  suspect.  There  must  always  be  a  feeling 
in  English  minds  that  such  a  Government  is  not  a  free  agent, 
that  it  is  trafficking  for  personal  or  party  advantage  with  what 
belongs  to  the  nation.f 

Again,  in  the  last  speech  made  by  him  in  the  old  Parliament 
Mr.  Asquith  had  promised  that,  if  returned  to  office,  the  first  act 
of  the  new  House  of  Commons  would  be  to  re-affirm  in  every 
particular  the  Budget  as  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords,  a  promise 
he  repeated  in  his  Albert  Hall  speech.  His  party  had  been 
successful  at  the  polls  and  once  more  he  found  himself  in  office. 
But  if  outwardly  the  position  was  the  same,  inwardly  it  was  very 
different.  Although  still  in  office,  Mr.  Asquith  was  no  longer  in 
power.  He  tried,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  to  make  some 
assertion  of  authority,  to  be  master  in  his  own  house,  but  in  vain. 
That  day  had  passed,  the  tables  were  turned.  Mr.  Eedmond  was 
now  master  and  Mr.  Asquith  servant.  Henceforth  the  Prime 
Minister,  unless  willing  to  ask  the  King  to  send  for  Mr.  Balfour, 
must  "  toe  the  line  "  to  the  Irish  Nationalist  leader. 

Further,  in  that  fateful  speech  at  the  Albert  Hall,  with  almost 
a  boyish  expectancy  of  good  things  to  come,  he  had  said,  "  We 
shall  not  assume  office  and  we  shall  not  hold  office,  unless  we  can 
secure  the  safeguards  which  experience  shows  us  to  be  necessary 
for  the  legislative  utility  and  honour  of  the  party  of  progress." 
Yet  he  had  assumed  office  and  he  had  no  safeguards.  And  what 
is  more  he  had  given  no  explanation  of  what  he  meant  by  safe- 
guards. Mr.  Eedmond  would  have  been  more  than  human  had 

*  See  Times,  November  10,  1885. 

f  '  Life  of  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill,'  vol.  ii,,  p.  51, 
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he  not  taken  advantage  of  the  omission  to  place  his  own  inter- 
pretation on  the  term.  That  he  did  so  was  common  knowledge, 
and  his  interpretation  met  with  no  contradiction  from  the  Prime 
Minister.  But  the  time  had  come  for  explanation.  Yet  how 
could  this  be  done  without  compromising  the  Prime  Minister? 
The  device  adopted  was  that  of  sending  a  communique  to  the 
Times.  It  could  do  no  harm,  it  might  do  good,  at  any  rate  it 
would  give  the  Government  time  to  see  how  the  cat  was  jumping. 
And  after  all  that  was  the  main  purpose  in  view.  Instead  of 
mending  matters  the  course  taken  called  down  anathemas  on 
Mr.  Asquith's  head,  not  alone  from  the  Irish  Nationalists,  but 
from  that  very  persistent  section  of  his  own  followers  known  as 
the  extreme  wing. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Prime  Minister  decided  to  make 
his  own  explanation  on  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament.  And 
this  is  what  he  said  on  the  subject  of  guarantees  : — 

I  said  myself,  and  I  have  nothing  to  retract  or 
qualify,  that  in  our  view  it  was  a  condition  of  the  tenure  of 
power  by  a  Liberal  Government  that  the  new  Parliament 
should,  to  the  exclusion  and  postponement  of  all  other 
legislative  business,  set  to  work  to  provide  safeguards  for  the 
rights  of  the  House  of  Commons  over  legislation — that  is, 
statutory  safeguards,  safeguards  embodied  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  assented  to  by  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons. 
I  see  that  in  some  quarters,  not  at  all  unfriendly  quarters,  I 
am  supposed  to  have  intended  to  convey,  what  I  certainly 
never  said,  that  a  Liberal  Ministry  ought  not  to  meet  a  new 
House  of  Commons  unless  it  had  secured  in  advance  some 
kind  of  guarantee  for  the  contingent  exercise  of  the  Royal 
Prerogative. 

I  have  been  engaged  now  for  a  good  many  years  in 
political  life,  and  I  do  not  think  that  even  among  gentlemen 
who  sit  opposite  there  is  one  who  will  deny  that  I  am  a  man 
of  my  word.  If  I  had  given  such  a  pledge  as  that  I  should 
not  be  standing  at  this  box  at  this  moment.  I  tell  the  House 
quite  frankly  that  I  have  received  no  such  guarantee,  and 
that  I  have  asked  for  no  such  guarantee.  In  my  judgment  it 
is  the  duty  of  statesmen  and  of  responsible  politicians  in  this 
country  as  long  as  possible  and  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  the 
name  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown 
outside  the  domain  of  party  politics. 

If  the  occasion  should  arise  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
tender  such  advice  to  the  Crown  as  in  the  circumstances  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  appear  to  warrant  in  the  public 
interests.  But  to  ask  in  advance  for  a  blank  autJtority  for 
an  indefinite  exercise  of  the  Royal  prerogative  in  regard  to  a 
measure  which  has  never  been  submitted  to  or  approved  by  the 
House  of  Commons  is  a  request  which,  in  my  judgment,  no 
constitutional  statesman  can  properly  make,  and  it  is  a  con- 
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cession  which  the  Sovereign  cannot  be  expected  to  grant.  I 
say  this  in  order  that  there  may  be  absolutely  no  misunder- 
standing on  this  point. 

It  was  very  generally  admitted,  even  on  the  Government  side 
of  the  House,  that  Eeform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  coupled  with 
the  abandonment  of  the  hereditary  principle,  had  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  Eadical  speeches  during  the  progress  of  the 
General  Election.  Something  therefore  had  to  be  done  to  satisfy 
the  electorate  that  this  matter  would  receive  attention  in  any 
arrangement  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
relations  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Prime  Minister  was  that  of 
inserting  in  the  King's  Speech  the  following  paragraph  : — 

Proposals  will  be  laid  before  you  with  all  convenient  speed 
to  define  the  relations  between  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  so 
as  to  secure  the  undivided  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
over  Finance,  and  its  predominance  in  legislation.  These 
measures,  in  the  opinion  of  my  advisers,  should  provide  that 
this  House  should  be  so  constituted  and  empowered  as  to 
exercise  impartially,  in  regard  to  proposed  legislation,  the 
functions  of  initiation,  revision  and  subject  to  proper  safe- 
guards of  delays. 

Determined  to  make  a  show  of  doing  the  right  thing,  Mr. 
Asquith  proceeded  to  lay  down  the  course  of  public  business  as 
if  nothing  had  happened  at  the  General  Election  more  than  the 
loss  of  a  few  supporters.  After  the  necessary  estimates  were 
passed  he  announced  that  the  Budget  would  be  taken  first  and 
that  being  out  of  the  way  the  question  of  Veto  would  imme- 
diately follow.  Dealing  with  the  Veto  question  he  explained 
that  "  in  the  first  instance,"  the  procedure  would  be  "by  way 
of  resolutions,"  but  fearful  lest  his  meaning  might  again  be 
misunderstood  by  the  Irish  Nationalists  the  Prime  Minister 
hastened  to  add  that,  "  the  resolutions  would  be  embodied  and 
carried  into  law  in  a  Bill  of  which  they  would  form  the  foundations, 
and  embodied  and  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  in  that 
Bill  in  the  course  of  the  present  Session."  Questioned  as  to 
whether  he  intended  to  send  the  resolutions  to  the  Lords  before 
the  Budget  passed  from  the  control  of  the  Commons  he  replied, 
"  I  do  not  propose  to  send  the  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Lords  at 
all.  They  are  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  authority  of  the  Government  to  proceed  to 
embody  their  principles  in  the  Bill  which  they  mean  to  submit 
to  this  House.  That  is  the  mode  of  procedure  which  after  much 
consideration  the  Government  have  determined  to  recommend." 
Begarding  the  question  of  Eeform,  the  Prime  Minister 
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apparently  considered  the  moment  not  ripe  for  any  pronounce- 
ment, as  he  left  that  part  of  his  subject  alone.  Perhaps  it  was, 
as  Mr.  Balfour  implied,  that  the  Government  scheme  for  the 
Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  still  in  the  making — in  other 
words,  that  the  Government  had  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  as 
to  the  precise  character  of  the  change  they  meant  to  introduce 
into  our  ancient  constitution.  At  best  it  was  dangerous  ground 
to  tread,  for  even  at  that  early  stage  of  events  the  Prime  Minister 
must  have  known  that  the  final  issue  on  this  as  on  all  other 
matters  connected  with  procedure  rested  not  with  him  but  with 
Mr.  Redmond. 

Expectation  therefore  ran  high  when  Mr.  Redmond  followed 
the  Prime  Minister  in  debate.  Would  he  acquiesce  in  the  Prime 
Minister's  programme  and  vote  for  the  Budget  trusting  to  the 
Government  to  give  him  Home  Rule  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  ?  Har'dly  had  the  Nationalist  Leader  proceeded  far 
with  his  speech  than  the  edifice,  so  diligently  built  up  by  Mr. 
Asquith,  began  to  wobble,  and  long  before  Mr.  Redmond  sat 
down  hardly  a  vestige  of  the  original  structure  remained.  The 
eloquence  and  flow  of  language  which  had  heralded  in  the 
Ministerial  programme  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  programme 
itself  had  melted  away  like  the  dew  of  early  dawn. 

After  stating  that  he  and  his  followers  regarded  the  abolition 
of  the  Lords'  Veto  "  as  tantamount  to  the  granting  of  Home 
Rule  to  Ireland,"  Mr.  Redmond  at  once  took  up  the  matter  of 
the  guarantees.  He  denounced  the  Times  communique,  and  in- 
formed the  Prime  Minister  in  no  uncertain  language  that  he  and 
those  who  acted  with  him  had  fully  understood  the  Albert  Hall 
statement  to  mean  that  the  Cabinet  would  not  remain  responsible 
for  the  government  of  this  realm  unless  the  Prime  Minister  "  had 
safeguards,  assurances,  guarantees — call  them  what  you  like — 
that  he  might,  if  necessary,  rely  on  the  Royal  Prerogative  to 
enable  him  to  pass  a  Veto  Bill  through  Parliament  in  the  current 
year."  And  by  way  of  emphasising  these  observations  he  said : — 

All  through  the  election  and  down  to  this  moment  the 
universal  belief  among  all  parties  in  this  country,  I  know 
among  all  parties  in  Ireland,  the  belief  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  given  a  pledge  that  they  would  ask  for  guarantees 
as  to  the  use  of  the  Royal  Prerogative.  And  if  they  did  not 
get  those  guarantees  they  declined  to  hold  office.  It  was  on 
the  face  of  that  pledge  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Home 
Rule  pledge  that  we  supported  the  Government  at  the  last 
General  Election,  and  as  to  the  value  of  that  support  there  is 
not  one  man  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House  who  will 
have  any  question  of  doubt. 

I  made  a  speech  the  other  day  in  Dublin  ....  I  said 
then,  and  I  say  now,  that  if  the  Prime  Minister  is  not 
VOL.  XXIV.— No.  144.  2  E 
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in  a  position  to  say  that  hie  has  such  guarantees  as  are 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  pass  a  Veto  Bill  this  year,  and  if, 
in  spite  of  that,  he  intends  to  remain  in  office  and  proposes 
to  pass  the  Budget  into  law  and  then  to  adjourn,  I  do  not 
care  for  how  long  or  how  short,  the  consideration  of  the  Bill 
dealing  with  the  Veto  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  is  the 
policy  which  Ireland  cannot  and  will  not  uphold. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Redmond  allow  the  question  of  reform  to  pass 
unchallenged.  Recalling  the  reference  in  the  King's  Speech  he 
said  : — 

From  these  words  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  some 
great  scheme  for  the  Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
altering  its  whole  constitution — that  is  not  what  we  were  led 
to  believe,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  that  is  not  what  I 
want.  I  want  the  Veto  limited.  When  you  have  limited 
the  Veto  then  you  yourselves,  if  you  like,  can  go  on  reforming 
the  constitution  of  the  Lords,  or  you  can  leave  it  to  the  ardent 
supporters  of  the  Conservative  Party  to  do  so.  I  say  that 
not  an  hour  should  be  lost  in  producing  these  resolutions. 

Referring  to  the  Budget,  he  admitted  that  his  party  had  given 
an  unanimous  vote  against  the  Budget  on  the  Second  Reading, 
and  on  the  Third  Reading  they  abstained  partly  owing  to  the 
large  concessions  they  secured,  but  mainly  on  account  of  the 
approaching  general  election  and  the  knowledge  that  the  Veto 
and  with  it  Home  Rule  would  play  an  important  part  in  the  new 
Parliament.  "  There  was  never  any  occasion  of  our  voting  for 
the  Third  Reading  of  that  Bill."  He  then  proceeded  to  repudiate 
the  idea  that  the  Budget  was  the  issue  at  the  General  Election. 
His  view  was,  and  it  may  be  taken  that  he  was  speaking  for  the 
Irish  Nationalists  as  a  whole,  that  the  issue  was  "  the  unconstitu- 
tional action  of  the  Lords  in  rejecting  the  Budget."  Finally, 
falling  back  again  on  the  position  taken  by  his  party  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Third  Reading  of  the  Budget,  he  said  : — 

We  declined,  by  a  vote  which  in  practice  would  have  had  no 
effect,  to  give  any  show  of  additional  strength  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  That  is  the  reason  we  did  not  vote  against  the  Third 
Reading  of  the  Bill.  To-day  we  are  prepared  to  go  further. 
Let  the  Prime  Minister  give  us  reasonable  assurances  that  he 
will  be  able  to  carry  his  Veto  Bill  into  law  this  year  and  we, 
will  not  abstain  from  voting  on  the  Budget.  We  will  vote  for 
it.  We  are  willing  to  pay  that  price,  but  we  are  not  willing 
to  pay  that  price  for  nothing,  or  for  the  absolute  uncertainty 
which  we  believe  will  end  in  a  situation  of  disaster  and  defeat. 

After  so  candid  an  exposure  of  the  Prime  Minister's  position 
the  House  adjourned  to  give  him  time  for  consultation  with  his 
colleagues  as  to  what  the  next  step  should  be.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  placed  beyond  doubt :  if  the  Government  were  to 
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remain  in  office  they  must  do  so  by  leave  of  the  Irish  Nationalist 
Party.  Henceforth  Mr.  Asquith  must  "  toe  the  line  "  at  every  step. 
Mr.  Redmond  had  made  three  things  certain.  Veto  must  be 
proceeded  with  at  once,  reform  must  be  indefinitely  postponed, 
and  Home  Rule  must  be  given  to  Ireland  without  again  appealing 
to  the  people.  If  any  or  either  of  these  things  were  refused,  then 
he  would  not  vote  the  Budget.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Redmond 
declared  himself  the  dictator  not  only  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
but  of  the  affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Not  a  very  edifying  position  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  be 
in,  and  one  would  have  thought  that  rather  than  submit  to  such 
indignity  he  would  have  resigned  office  and  left  the  administration 
of  the  country  to  hands  not  soiled  with  the  companionship  of 
men  whose  hands  were  tainted  with  treason,  and  who,  on  their 
own  confession,  were  the  avowed  enemies  of  this  country.  But  that 
was  not  the  course  the  Prime  Minister  intended  to  take.  A  week 
later  he  informed  the  House  of  Commons,  not  only  that  he 
intended  to  introduce  the  Resolutions  before  the  Budget,  but  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "  in  order  to  avoid  waste  of  time 
and  labour  and  to  bring  the  main  issue  to  trial  and  conclusion 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  the  Resolutions  so  assented  to  by 
the  House  of  Commons  will  be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Lords." 
Mr.  Asquith,  to  quote  Mr.  Balfour,  had  found  among  his  sup- 
porters "  a  passionate  desire  to  destroy  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
not  a  passionate  desire  to  pass  the  people's  Budget."  The 
question  of  guarantees  was  again  avoided,  whereupon  Mr.  Redmond 
returned  to  the  fight  on  that  point.  He  said  :— 

"If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Asquith)  intends  when 
his  resolution  is  rejected  or  hung  up  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
there  and  then  to  ask  for  guarantees  and  for  the  exercise  of 
the  Royal  prerogative,  why.does  he  not  frankly  say  so  ?  If  he 
means  to  do  that,  let  him  say  so  at  once.  And  let  him  say 
further,  if  they  are  refused  does  he  intend  to  continue 
responsible  for  the  Government  of  this  country. 

Meanwhile,  what  about  the  Budget?  Let  Honourable 
Members  lend  me  their  ears.  So  far  as  we  on  these 
benches  are  concerned  we  stand  exactly  where  we  did  this  day 
last  week.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  pursue  the  course 
he  has  indicated  about  the  Resolution,  and  if  he  will  say 
further  that  if  it  is  rejected  he  will  go  and  ask  for  guarantees, 
and  if  these  are  refused  will  not  consent  to  retain  office — if 
he  will  do  that,  and  if  in  the  meantime  he  will  suspend  the 
consideration  of  the  Budget,  I  for  my  part  will  vote  for  his 
resolution  to-day  and  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
situation. 

As  Mr.  Redmond  did  not  challenge  a  division  it  is  obvious  that 
he  and  the  Prime  Minister  had  come  to  agreement  on  all  the  points 
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at  issue,  namely,  on  the  guarantees,  Budget  and  reform.  All  Mr. 
Redmond's  fireworks  were  intended  to  do  was  to  let  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country  generally  know  of  his  success,  and  to 
place  on  record  the  terms  of  the  bargain.  By  a  somersault  of 
policy,  the  like  of  which  has  never  before  been  witnessed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Prime  Minister  purchased  the  support  of 
the  Irish  Nationalist  Party.  In  Mr.  Balfour's  words,  the  Prime 
Minister  bought  the  Irish  vote  for  his  Budget  and  ..bought  it 
successfully.  The  price  he  paid  was  the  price  of  the  dignity  of  his 
office  and  of  those  great  traditions  which  he,  of  all  men,  ought  to 
uphold. 

Yet  he  has  the  effrontery  to  say  that  the  Government  of  Ireland 
Bill  is  introduced  in  order  to  promote  peace,  order  and  good  govern- 
ment in  Ireland.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  measure,  as  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  himself  a  member  of  the  Government,  frankly  admits, 
is  the  return  to  the  Irish  Nationalists  for  keeping  the  Liberals  in 
office.  Mr.  Hobhouse  glories  in  the  shame  which  the  Prime 
Minister  seeks  to  hide,  and  accepts  without  demur  Mr.  Dillon's 
ruling  that  "  the  English  Liberal  Party  are  so  bound  to  the  Irish 
Nationalist  Party  that  with  them  they  must  sink  or  swim."  It 
is  as  the  price  of  office  and  nothing  else  that  the  loyalists  of 
Ireland  are  to  be  sacrificed,  customs  barriers  set  up  between 
Ireland  and  England,  and  taxation  without  representation  forced 
on  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

CLEMENT  KINLOCH-COOKE. 
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THE    EUROPEAN    SITUATION 

BY  DIPLOMATIST 

SINCE  last  month  things  in  the  Near  East  have  moved  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  Hostilities  for  the  time  have  ceased,  or 
nearly  so,  and  the  spirit  of  peace  has  succeeded  the  spirit  of  war. 
And  not  only  is  this  the  case  with  the  belligerents  themselves,  but 
the  border  Powers  interested  in  the  after-glow  are  now  discussing 
eventualities  with  feelings  very  different  to  those  which  but  a  short 
time  ago  were  said  to  animate  their  rival  policies.  London  has 
become  the  centre  of  international  politics,  and  the  future  of  the 
Near  East  depends  on  the  results  of  the  deliberations  now  taking 
place  in  the  heart  of  the  British  Empire. 

Two  gatherings  have  assembled,  each  differing  from  the  other 
in  composition  and  purport,  but  underlying  both  is  a  close  affinity 
of  aim  and  thought.  The  gathering  at  St.  James's  Palace  is 
essentially  a  peace  conference,  seeing  that  it  consists  of  delegates 
from  the  five  belligerents,  assembled  together  for  the  express  object 
of  settling  terms  of  peace.  The  choice  of  London  was  made  by 
the  belligerent  States  on  their  own  initiative,  and  in  no  way 
prompted  or  suggested  from  the  British  Foreign  Office.  At  the 
same  time,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  pointed  out  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  choice  is  very  agreeable  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  we 
bid  the  delegates  one  and  all  a  hearty  welcome.  Here  the 
conditions  are  favourable  to  the  conduct  of  their  negotiations,  and 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  no  separation  will  take  place  until 
terms  have  been  agreed  and  peace  concluded.  Of  course  there 
are  difficulties,  grave  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  but  one  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  the  parties  interested  would  have  taken 
the  steps  they  have  done  had  they  not  been  determined  to  meet 
these  difficulties  as  they  arise  and  to  overcome  them  by  negotia- 
tion and  compromise. 

Indeed,  this  feeling  is  showing  itself  in  many  ways,  and  in  none 
more  emphatic  than  in  the  speeches  made  by  the  delegates  at  the 
luncheon  given  at  the  Mansion  House  in  their  honour  by  the 
Lord  Mayor.  ^Responding  to  the  toast  of  the  guests,  the  chief 
of  the  Turkish  delegation  recalled  the  traditional  and  historic 
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friendliness  which  had  existed  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey. 
M.  Venezelos,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Greece,  after  eulogising  "  the 
free  and  law-abiding  people  who  had  built  up  the  greatest  empire 
known  to  history,"  went  on  to  say  that,  "the  supreme  effort 
which  had  now  made  it  possible  for  the  Allies  to  be  ready  to 
negotiate  peace  was  undertaken  with  the  determination  that 
peace  should  rest  on  a  solid  basis,  and  they  took  it  as  a  good 
augury  that  it  was  this  great  city  which  harboured  them  while 
they  were  seeking  to  attain  that  end."  The  Bulgarian  and 
Servian  and  Montenegrin  delegates  spoke  in  a  similar  strain. 
M.  Daneff  concluded  a  sympathetic  utterance  by  expressing  the 
sentiment  that  it  was  the  example  of  this  country,  whose 
greatness  had  been  reared  in  the  paths  of  peace  and  whose 
prosperity  was  linked  with  the  cause  in  which  they  were  now 
labouring,  that  "confirmed  them  in  their  determination  to 
succeed  in  their  mission." 

In  proposing  the  health  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Prime 
Minister  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  refer  to  the 
outcome  of  the  conference  in  the  following  optimistic  manner : — 

The  City  of  London  in  days  gone  by  has  been  associated 
with  many  of  the  most  moving  events  in  our  domestic  history. 
Its  annals  are  crowded  with  illustrious  incidents  and  immortal 
names  ;  but  I  venture  to  say,  when  in  the  time  to  come  the 
historian  of  the  future  has  to  sum  up  its  long  tale,  if,  as  I 
hope  and  believe,  the  deliberations  to  which  these  delegates 
are  parties  result  in  an  equitable,  an  honourable,  and  a 
durable  peace — for,  my  Lord  Mayor,  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  to  you  that  I  am  an  optimist  in  this  matter — the 
Peace  of  London  so  concluded  will  be  regarded  in  all  time  to 
come  as  one  of  the  proudest  and  one  of  the  most  lasting 
leaves  in  its  laurel  crown.  I  ask  you  in  that  hope — I  will 
go  further  and  say  in  that  assured  belief — to  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 

The  second  gathering  is  composed  of  the  representatives  in 
London  of  the  Great  Powers  who  are  neutral  and  signatories  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  They  are  meeting  at  the  Foreign  Office 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  for  informal  and  non- 
committal consultations,  in  order  to  facilitate  an  exchange  of  views 
especially  on  those  points  most  directly  affecting  their  respective 
interests.  At  the  time  of  writing  three  sittings  have  taken  place. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  refers  to  their  discussions  as  conversations. 
For,  as  he  correctly  points  out,  the  suggestion  of  a  formal 
conference  came  from  M.  Poincare,  and  therefore  Paris  presumably 
would  receive  first  consideration  in  the  event  of  such  a  meeting 
being  considered  necessary.  But  to  judge  by  the  way  the 
preliminary  gathering  is  conducting  its  business  it  would  seem 
that  no  formal  conference  of  the  Powers  will  be  required. 
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Before  the  ambassadors  opened  their  proceedings  Sir  Edward 
Grey  made  a  statement  on  the  situation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
which  left  members  under  the  impression  that  he  was,  at  least, 
hopeful  of  satisfactory  results.  Speaking  on  the  eve  of  the  first 
sitting  he  said  :— 

At  this  moment  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  with  advantage 
make  observations  at  any  length  on  the  European  situation. 
Hopes  and  anxieties  have  varied  from  day  to  day,  and  may 
continue  for  some  time  to  vary ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
anything  without  the  risk  of  causing  undue  pessimism  or 
raising  hopes  that  might  be  subsequently  disappointed.  The 
relations  between  the  Governments  of  the  Powers  are 
amicable  and  the  diplomatic  situation  is  favourable,  and  if 
there  is  anxiety  it  is  lest  some  untoward  and  unforeseen 
incident  should  occur  and  cause  an  unfavourable  change  in 
the  diplomatic  atmosphere.  The  consultations  of  the 
Ambassadors  are  to  be  informal  and  non-committal,  and  this 
is,  of  course,  an  indication  that  the  Powers  are  not  yet 
sure  that  a  solution  of  all  difficulties  is  in  sight.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  the  Powers  have  all  agreed  to  come  to 
closer  quarters  in  discussion  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
there  is  no  one  of  them  who  believes  that  such  solution  is 
impossible  or  that  agreement  is  not  more  probable  than 
deadlock.  And,  when  once  the  conversations  in  London 
have  begun,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  are  in  a 
position  to  discuss  questions  with  each  other  round  a  table, 
the  Powers  will  by  this  means  be  in  closer  touch,  and  there 
should  be  less  danger  of  any  of  them  drifting  apart  from  the 
others  should  unforeseen  points  of  difficulty  arise. 

This  statement  was  well  received  both  in  Bussia  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  where  the  mobilisation  movements  on  the  frontier  had 
given  rise  to  rumours  of  warlike  operations  in  the  near  future. 
The  Kussian  Government  readily  admitted  that  the  chief  danger 
lay  in  the  possibility  of  one  or  other  Power  being  tempted  to 
take  isolated  action.  In  Austria-Hungary  the  statement  produced 
a  calmer  frame  of  mind  generally,  and  although  it  was  recognised 
that  much  remained  to  be  accomplished,  the  feeling  was  ex- 
pressed that  in  the  end  the  London  conversations  would  have  a 
favourable  termination.  Naturally,  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  non- 
committal. He  hoped,  and  that  was  all.  Whatever  his  personal 
feelings  might  have  been  on  so  important  an  occasion  nothing 
could  have  been  more  ill-advised  than  to  have  couched  his  words 
in  language  of  certainty.  This  reserve  was  fully  appreciated. 
In  all  quarters  the  prime  cause  of  anxiety  was  "lest  some 
untoward  and  unforeseen  incident  should  occur  and  cause  an 
unfavourable  change  in  the  diplomatic  atmosphere."  As  the 
Times  pointed  out,  "  The  existence  of  that  danger  will  not  be 
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denied  by  any  attentive  student  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Austria- 
Hungary  and  in  Servia.  It  is  a  danger  against  which  no 
precautions  can  be  taken,  except  that  any  State,  great  or  small, 
which  might  make  itself  responsible  for  such  an  incident  would 
infallibly  forfeit  by  its  action  all  claim  on  the  sympathies  of 
Europe."  Happily  no  unfavourable  change  has  taken  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  much  if  not  all  anxiety  has  been  removed  by 
the  welcome  announcement  made  after  the  third  sitting  of  the 
Ambassadors,  that  they  have  recommended  to  their  Governments 
and  their  Governments  have  accepted  "  the  principle  of  Albanian 
autonomy,  together  with  a  provision  guaranteeing  Servia  com- 
mercial access  to  the  Adriatic." 

So  splendid  an  achievement  as  the  settlement  after  three 
consultations  of  the  main  problem  of  the  Balkan  situation  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  the  Ambassadors  who 
have  acted  in  concert  with  him.  Not  only  will  this  happy  result 
materially  strengthen  our  diplomatic  position,  but  it  cannot 
fail  to  add  considerably  to  the  personal  prestige  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  For  years  these  problems  have  been 
essentials  in  any  settlement  of  the  Near  Eastern  question,  and 
during  the  recent  war  they  have  come  very  prominently  to  the 
front.  In  fact,  the  Servian  problem  has  caused  the  greatest  anxiety 
in  all  the  chancelleries  of  Europe,  and  was  the  main  cause  of  war 
preparations  in  Austria-Hungary.  In  my  last  article  I  indicated 
that  while  Servia's  territorial  claims  would  not  be  recognised,  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  her  just  request  for  commercial 
access  to  the  Adriatic  would  be  supported  by  any  conference  of 
the  Great  Powers  and  acquiesced  in  by  Austria-Hungary.  The 
official  statement  quoted  above  confirms  that  forecast,  and  ends 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  a  dispute  of  long  standing,  one 
that  has  given  rise  to  many  angry  words  and  led  to  recriminations 
not  always  deserved  but  none  the  less  regrettable,  on  account  of 
the  political  unrest  they  have  caused. 

The  part  played  by  Russia  is  deserving  of  every  praise.  Not 
only  has  Russia  shown  useful  moderation,  but  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Albanian  and  Servian  questions  Russian  policy  has  been 
one  of  compromise  and  peaceful  settlement.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  satisfactory  from  the  international  standpoint  than  the 
speech  of  the  Russian  Prime  Minister  in  the  Duma  when  declaring 
his  country's  policy  with  regard  to  the  Balkans.  After  pointing 
out  that  the  martial  qualities  and  the  rare  unanimity  displayed  by 
the  Balkan  peoples  could  not  fail  to  arouse  the  warmest  sympathy 
in  all  Russian  hearts,  he  went  on  to  say  that :  "In  her  capacity 
of  a  Great  Slavonic  Orthodox  Power,  which  has  made  innumerable 
sacrifices  to  protect  her  racial  brothers  and  co-religionists,  Russia 
cannot  remain  indifferent  as  to  whether  these  peoples  obtain 
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conditions  of  existence  which,  being  in  consonance  with  their 
achievements  and  torrents  of  blood  they  have  shed,  would  definitely 
ensure  to  them  their  vital  interests  and  pacific  development,  and 
would  avert  for  the  future  the  probability  of  fresh  complications 
always  calculated  to  endanger  the  peace  of  Europe.  Mindful  of 
the  best  traditions  of  our  history,  and  in  agreement  with  the  clearly 
expressed  public  opinion  of  Russia,  the  Imperial  Government 
could  certainly  not  underrate  the  primordial  interests  of  Russia. 
The  Government  observes  with  satisfaction  that  it  has  not  to 
change  the  calm  attitude  adopted  from  the  outset,  in  the  midst  of 
anxiety  and  excitement.  The  Government  has  given  no  reason 
for  us  to  be  suspected  of  selfish  designs  or  of  a  desire  to  aggravate 
conflicts.  It  has  invariably  been  guided  by  the  sole  desire  of 
remaining  the  guardian  of  its  historic  duties  and  its  dignity."  * 

It  would  be  premature,  Mr.  Kokovtsoff  continued,  to  discuss 
for  the  moment  by  what  means  any  particular  question  raised  by  the 
events  in  the  Balkans  will  be  settled.  The  fundamental  principles  by 
which  the  Government  ought  to  be  guided  when  the  hour  for  final 
decision  has  sounded  are  indicated  as  much  by  our  past  as  by  the 
necessity  of  combining  it  with  the  conditions  of  present  policy. 
Turning  then  to  a  wider  audience,  he  made  a  pronouncement 
which  cannot  do  otherwise  than  assure  us  of  Russia's  earnest  desire 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world  :  "  Faithful  to  our  alliance  and 
understandings  with  the  other  Great  Powers,  and  sure  of  the 
support  of  our  friends  and  allies,  we  for  our  part  can  see  no  use  in 
setting  up  groups  of  Powers  one  against  the  other.  Any  Govern- 
ment which  would  abandon  the  ground  of  common  discussion  of 
the  fundamental  questions  of  the  present  political  situation  by 
putting  forward  its  immediate,  and,  still  more,  its  secondary 
interests  would  be  assuming  a  grave  moral  responsibility  for 
eventual  possibility  of  ulterior  international  complication.  The 
Great  Powers  have  too  powerful  reasons  for  endeavouring  to 
prevent  the  future  development  of  complications  to  a  degree  which 
might  menace  European  peace.  The  Russian  Government  hopes 
that  the  united  efforts  by  which  they  are  inspired  will  help  them 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement  regarding  a  settlement  which  will 
reconcile  their  interests  with  the  just  demands  of  the  Balkan 
States."  * 

Concluding  what  was  in  many  respects  a  most  remarkable 
speech,  and  one  that  cannot  fail  to  be  as  welcome  to  this  country 
as  it  was  to  the  other  European  Powers,  the  Russian  Prime 
Minister  said : 

That  is  why  the  Government  extends  a  most  sincere 
welcome  to  the  initiative  of  the  British  Government,  which 
has  proposed  a  preliminary  discussion  by  the  Great  Powers 

*  See  Times  report. 
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in  common  of  the  questions  relating  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  war,  in  which  questions  their  interests  are  at  stake. 
The  sympathetic  reception  extended  to  this  proposal  in 
the  capitals  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  meeting  of  Am- 
bassadors in  London  which  has  just  opened,  ought,  we 
hope,  to  facilitate  a  pacific  solution  of  the  present  crisis. 
Actuated  by  the  sincere  desire  to  co-operate  by  all  the  means 
in  our  power  in  the  preservation  of  European  peace,  the 
Eussian  Government  expresses  the  hope  that  with  the  help 
of  the  Almighty  our  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  success, 
and  that  events  in  the  future  will  not  harmfully  affect  the 
•vital  interests  of  Eussia,  which  we  are  called  upon  to  defend 
with  all  our  strength  in  the  name  of  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  our  country.* 

The  impression  produced  by  this  speech  in  Vienna  was  most 
marked.  Naturally  the  allusion,  veiled  as  it  was,  to  Austria- 
Hungary  did  not  escape  attention,  but  it  was  generally  conceded 
that  the  speech  was  conciliatory  in  conception  and  pacific  in 
expression.  In  Berlin  the  Eussian  Minister's  observations  met 
with  general  agreement,  although  in  Pan-German  circles  some 
opposition  was  manifested.  While  not  favouring  the  territorial 
claims  of  Servia  it  left  the  door  open  for  commercial  concessions, 
and  as  Servia  had  indicated  her  readiness  to  accept  a  settlement 
of  the  Adriatic  question  at  the  hands  of  the  Great  Powers,  it 
paved  the  way  for  the  arrangement  subsequently  come  to  by  the 
Ambassadors  in  London.  In  France  similar  satisfaction  was 
manifested,  and  to  judge  from  the  various  organs  of  the  Eussian 
Press  everything  said  met  with  domestic  approbation.  Here 
perhaps  one  may  express  the  hope,  after  so  much  has  been  done 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  that  the  French  Press  will 
refrain  from  agitating  against  Germany  on  the  ground  that  she 
incited  Turkey  to  continue  the  war.  There  is  no  foundation 
whatever  for  any  accusation  of  the  kind  any  more  than  there  was 
for  the  singularly  ill-natured  outbreak  of  feeling  against  Sir 
Edward  Grey  from  the  same  source,  because  of  some  slight  delay 
in  the  presentation  of  the  manifesto  drawn  up  by  the  Powers 
before  the  war  began. 

A  matter  that  deserves  more  than  passing  attention  when 
considering  the  diplomatic  position  in  Europe  at  the  present 
moment  is  the  manner  in  which  Germany  has  from  the  first  acted 
in  harmony  with  this  country  in  all  that  pertains  towards  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Near  Eastern  problems.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Germany  is  a  member  of  the  triple  alliance  and 
that  Austria-Hungary,  her  ally,  has  been  not  the  least  disturbing 
element  in  reaching  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  I 
am  not  saying  that  the  line  adopted  by  the  dual  Monarchy  towards 

*  See  Times  Beport. 
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Servia  was  an  aggressive  policy.  Certainly  the  demands  of  Servia 
in  their  initial  stages  were  out  of  all  bounds,  and  it  needed 
a  decided  front  to  checkmate  their  development.  But  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  attitude  of  Austria-Hungary  produced 
a  pacific  impression.  Not  that  Germany  hesitated  to  let  it  be 
known  that  she  would  stand  by  her  treaty  obligations  with  her 
friend  and  ally,  which  meant  of  course  that  she  would  put  on 
"  shining  armour  "  if  occasion  demanded  it.  But  in  spite  of  all 
opposing  factions  Germany  from  the  very  first  has  maintained  her 
determination  to  keep  the  peace  of  Europe  and  has  acted  hand 
and  glove  with  England  throughout  what  must  have  been  most 
difficult  negotiations.  If  then  during  a  period  of  so  much  stress 
and  strain  Germany  has  found  it  possible  to  co-operate  with  our- 
selves in  maintaining  peace,  surely  it  should  be  no  very  difficult 
matter  for  the  two  countries  to  work  together  under  less  trying 
circumstances  in  the  cause  of  unity  and  goodwill. 

Without  the  assistance  of  Germany  it  is  doubtful  whether 
matters  could  have  reached  a  conclusion  so  eminently  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned,  at  any  rate  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 
Having  then  tested  the  value  of  combination,  it  seems  only 
taking  a  common  sense  view  of  things  for  both  Powers  to  do  all 
they  can  to  cement  into  a  lasting  friendship  the  good  relations 
that  have  been  generated  by  joint  action  in  a  common  cause.  No 
time  could  be  more  opportune  than  the  present,  and  if  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Near  Eastern  question  coincided  with  an  arrange- 
ment between  this  country  and  Germany,  not  only  the  peace  of 
Europe  but  the  peace  of  the  world  would  be  assured  for  many 
years  to  come. 

What  is  wanted  is  for  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries  to 
understand  one  another  better.  Much  has  been  done  of  late  in 
this  direction  by  the  visits  of  professional  and  official  bodies  of 
Germans  to  this  country  and  return  visits  being  paid  by  similar 
official  bodies  in  this  country  to  Germany.  The  more  this  inter- 
change of  ideas  is  cultivated,  the  more  likely  are  relations  to 
be  improved.  Exhibitions  have  a  good  effect  and  deserve  all 
encouragement.  Quite  recently  Dr.  Ludwig  Volkmann  addressed 
the  Publishers'  Association  at  Stationers'  Hall  with  regard  to 
the  international  exhibition  for  the  book  industry  and  graphic 
arts  to  be  held  at  Leipzig  in  1914.  The  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Sir  Frederick  Macmillan,  welcomed  the  visitors  in  a 
speech  so  opportune  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  reproducing 
a  short  extract. 

After  stating  that  the  exhibition  had  the  hearty  support  of 
the  book  trade  in  this  country,  he  went  on  to  remark  that  while 
he  could  not  say  that  a  love  of  literature  was  necessarily 
produced  by  an  exhibition  of  books,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
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were  many  people  connected  with  the  making  of  books  who 
would  get  distinct  material  advantages  from  such  an  exhibi- 
tion; but  beyond  that  there  was  a  great  moral  advantage 
to  be  gained.  He  felt  very  strongly  that  the  essence  of  the 
international  exhibition  was  to  get  together  in  one  place  people 
of  different  countries,  and  the  more  people  of  different  nation- 
alities were  brought  into  personal  contact,  the  more  likeli- 
hood there  was  of  doing  away  with  those  feelings  of  distrust 
and  removing  those  misconceptions  which  were  unfortunately 
found  to  exist  among  people  who  did  not  know  each  other. 
Therefore  he  thought  that  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  goodwill 
they,  as  publishers,  ought  not  to  refrain  from  taking  part  in  any 
really  well-organised  international  exhibition  without  very  serious 
consideration  indeed. 

"When  a  great  nation  like  Germany,"  he  added,  "  organised 
such  an  exhibition,  and  when  it  was  got  up  by  a  great  German 
society,  and  was  actually  under  the  aegis  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment, they  ought  to  hesitate  before  they  refrained  from  having 
anything  to  do  with  it.  His  feeling  upon  that  aspect  of  the 
matter  was  very  strong  indeed."  Undoubtedly,  this  is  the  right 
way  of  promoting  good  fellowship  between  the  peoples  of  the 
two  countries.  If  you  want  to  have  friends  you  must  show 
yourself  friendly  is  a  good  old  English  saying,  and  the  more  one 
can  develop  that  sentiment  among  nations  the  closer  those 
nations  will  get  to  one  another.  On  the  other  hand,  the  less  it 
is  cultivated  the  more  likelihood  there  is  of  dissension  and 
disagreement. 

I  come  now  to  the  interesting  speech  of  the  Marquis  di  San 
Giuliano,  the  Italian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  that 
distinguished  statesman  gave  reasons  for  renewing  the  Triple 
Alliance  Treaty  before  the  time  for  renewal  was  due.  No  one 
will,  I  am  sure,  combat  his  opening  statement  that  for  more  than 
thirty  years  the  Triple  Alliance  has  been  a  guarantee  of  peace  for 
the  whole  of  Europe  and,  for  the  three  Powers  composing  it,  a 
guarantee  of  security.  As  the  Marquis  correctly  says:  "in  the 
relations  between  the  allies  the  Treaty  strengthens  the  reciprocal 
disposition  to  harmonise  their  respective  interests ;  in  their 
relations  with  the  other  Powers  its  pacific  and  defensive  objects 
render  easier  friendships  and  agreement.  In  great  international 
questions  it  has  always  brought  a  contribution  of  good- will  and 
peaceful  concord,  which  has  found  its  counterpart  in  a  similar 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  other  Great  Powers,  and  of  which 
the  whole  world  must  recognise  the  beneficent  results." 

Continuing,  he  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  guarantee  of 
peace  for  the  allies  and  for  Europe  resulting  from  this  state  of 
affairs  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  great  and  general 
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economic  progress  which,  uniting  ever  closer  the  interests  of  the 
whole  civilised  world,  constitutes  a  fresh  obstacle  to  great  wars 
which  are  not  determined  by  the  supreme  necessities  of  life  or 
national  dignity.  As  regards  the  more  domestic  matters  of  Italy 
he  called  attention  to  what  is  very  generally  recognised,  that  "  the 
long  duration  of  peace  has  facilitated  the  splendid  progress  of 
Italy  in  all  fields,  and  has  also  made  possible  the  well-established 
international  position  enjoyed  by  Italy,  °of  which  the  Triple 
Alliance  is  the  fundamental  base.  Such  a  well-established  position 
was  necessary  to  our  undertaking  in  Libya,  and  is  a  no  less 
necessary  condition  for  a  pacific  solution  of  the  present  Balkan 
crisis."  Passing  to  the  general  question  he  observed,  "  The  Triple 
Alliance  can,  however,  bear  its  full  fruits  for  each  of  the  three 
Powers  provided  a  full  reciprocal  confidence  exists  between  them 
for  the  present  and  the  future,  and  that  each  ally  is  convinced 
that  it  can  rely  for  to-morrow  on  the  support  of  the  others,  as 
recompense  for  what  it  is  doing  to-day  for  them,  and  provided 
that  all  three  feel  that  there  is  no  question  of  a  transitory  combina- 
tion, but  of  a  solid  and  lasting  bond. 

Touching  on  Italy's  North  African  problems,  and  their 
connection  with  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  Italian  Minister  pointed 
out  :— 

Our  possession  of  Libya,  while  it  increases  the  value  of  the  alliance  for  the 
allies,  creates  between  the  three  great  nations  called  to  accomplish  a  great  and 
noble  task  of  civilisation  in  North  Africa  a  bond  of  sentiment  and  interest 
which  is  the  outcome  of  their  lofty  mission  as  regards  the  native  populations, 
which  in  their  turn  are  united  from  one  end  of  these  great  regions  to  the  other 
by  countless  affinities  and  points  of  common  interest,  and  which  are  frequently 
animated  by  common  sentiments  of  aversion  to  European  domination.  Italy, 
Great  Britain,  and  France  will  henceforth  treat  questions  connected  with  their 
neighbouring  interests  and  respective  situations  in  these  regions  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  were  conceived  the  reciprocal  agreements  still  in  force,  with 
which  are  iueffaceably  associated  the  names  of  Visconti-Venosta  and  Prinetti. 

But  Italy's  great  work  of  civilisation  which  she  has  to  accomplish  in  Libya 
must  not  cause  her  to  turn  her  eyes  away  from  the  other  great  interests  which 
she  has  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  nor  to  discontinue  her  internal  work  of 
economic  and  civil  progress  which  is  being  carried  out  with  admirable 
perseverance  and  efficiency,  and  with  such  splendid  success.  In  order  to 
achieve  these  objects  the  alliance  between  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  animated  and  fertilised  by  intimate  relations,  must  remain  the 
fundamental  pivot  of  our  foreign  policy,  which,  by  its  continuity,  coherence, 
and  firmness,  must  continue  to  inspire  Europe  with  the  confidence  and 
consideration  which  it  is  the  pride  and  consciousness  of  Italy  to  merit  and 


From  these  premises  the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano  drew  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  to  the  equal  interest  of  the  three  Powers  to 
renew  the  Alliance  some  time  before  its  expiration.  Referring  to 
Albania  he  said  :  On  this  solid  basis,  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of 
the  Italo-Austrian  Agreements  of  1897  and  1900,  Italy  and 
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Austria -Hungary,  the  reciprocal  relations  of  which  are  to-day 
very  intimate  and  cordial,  have  been  able  to  agree  on  the  funda- 
mental lines  of  a  solution  to  the  Albanian  problem,  in  conformity 
with  the  principle  of  nationality  and  in  accordance  with  their 
position  in  regard  to  Albania,  and  their  equal  interest  that  an 
Albania,  neutralised  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Great  Powers, 
may  be  able  to  live  its  own  life,  progress  along  the  path  of 
civilisation  and  prosperity,  represent  a  territory  equally  open  and 
free  to  the  trade  of  the  whole  world,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  a 
factor  in  the  political  equilibrium  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  the 
Adriatic. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  speech  was  that  dealing 
with  the  form  in  which  the  Triple  Alliance  is  drawn  up.  To  use 
the  Minister's  words :  "  It  guarantees  all  our  interests  and  provides 
in  a  complete  manner  for  our  safety.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
motive  for  modifying  it.  None  of  the  allies  asked  for  modifica- 
tions. It  is  superfluous  to  repeat  that  the  Treaty  has  defensive 
and  pacific  aims.  Experience  has  shown  that,  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty,  and,  in  view  of  its  duty 
towards  its  allies,  to  do  everything  possible  not  to  drag  them 
into  unnecessary  complications,  each  of  the  allied  Powers  has 
endeavoured,  and  will  always  endeavour,  to  maintain  cordial 
relations  with  the  other  Powers,  and  to  avoid  all  possible  causes 
of  ill-feeling." 

No  one  can  say  that  the  reasons  advanced  for  renewal  before 
the  Treaty  itself  had  expired  are  conclusive.  Moreover,  they 
emphasise  what  is  not  so  generally  known,  that  the  Triple  Alliance 
is  specially  framed  so  as  not  to  drag  the  allies  into  unnecessary 
complications,  presumably  with  outside  Powers.  This  is  im- 
portant in  the  light  of  our  new  naval  situation.  As  to  the 
manner  in  which  that  situation  is  affected  by  the  Treaty  between 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  the  provisions  of  the  document 
itself  clearly  indicate.  And  although  the  Treaty  between  Germany 
and  Italy  is  not  published  it  can  go  no  further  than  the  arrange- 
ment between  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  since  at  the  time 
of  its  conclusion  Prince  Bismarck  arranged  for  Italy  an  entente 
with  England. 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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NEGLECT  OF  AGRICULTURE   AND   ITS 
CONSEQUENCES   TO   THE   STATE 

BY  HOLCOMBE  INGLEBY,  M.P. 

SOME  few  years  ago  it  was  computed  that  land  in  the  United 
Kingdom  had  decreased  in  value  during  the  preceding  thirty  years 
to  the  extent  of  £1,700,000,000.  This  is  under  what  is  called  a 
system  of  free  trade,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  a  system  of  free 
imports.  During  the  same  period  the  value  of  land  in  Germany 
was  computed  to  have  increased  by  no  less  a  sum  than 
£1,800,000,000,  This  is  under  a  system  of  rigid  protection.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  the  annual  diminution  of  profits  to  those 
engaged  in  agriculture,  on  a  three  per  cent,  basis,  had  reached 
£51,000,000.  If,  as  is  generally  reckoned,  the  wage  bill  in  our 
industries  amounts  roughly  to  half  the  cost  of  production,  and  if 
this  be  true  of  agriculture,  our  labourers  would  seem  to  have  been 
content  to  let  slip  through  their  grasp  sums  that  in  one  year  at 
least  reached  £25,500,000.  But  whatever  the  true  proportion  may 
be,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  drop  in  values  has  seriously 
affected  the  labourer's  position. 

These  are  not  fancy  figures.  It  is  true  they  are  round  figures, 
and  if  stock  were  taken  of  the  situation  at  the  end  of  each  year 
they  would  be  found  to  vary  ;  but  the  sums  we  are  dealing  with 
are  so  vast  that,  even  though  the  agricultural  outlook  may  be  more 
favourable  at  the  present  moment  than  it  has  been  for  some  time 
past,  the  loss  to  agriculture  has  been,  and  still  is,  prodigious. 

But  the  loss  of  enormous  sums  of  money  is  not  the  only  evil 
with  which,  from  a  national  as  well  as  an  agricultural  standpoint, 
the  country  has  suffered.  Partly  through  lack  of  employment  and 
partly  through  discontent  at  receiving  an  inadequate  wage,  the 
labourer  has  quitted  the  soil  and  the  home  of  his  fathers.  He  has 
drifted  into  the  towns  or  he  has  been  driven  into  emigration. 
Since  1870,  1,000,000  labourers  with  their  wives  and  families  have 
left  the  land,  constituting  a  loss  to  our  virility  as  a  nation  that  is 
deplorable. 
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Yet  other  evils  lurk  behind.  What  is  called  the  economic 
condition  of  the  country,  i.e.,  the  proper  balance  in  the  working  of 
our  machinery,  has  been  destroyed.  The  landlord  is  not  usually 
an  object  of  sympathy,  but  where  he  has  depended  for  his  livelihood 
on  the  rents  derived  from  his  estate,  he  has  had  to  put  up  the 
shutters.  Fortunately  there  are  other  men,  men  who  have  made 
large  fortunes  in  other  directions,  who  have  been  ready  to  step 
into  his  shoes,  and  I  say  "  fortunately,"  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  however  we  may  dislike  the  fact,  capital  is  the  breath  of  the 
nostrils  of  all  industries ;  and  if  capital  were  not  available,  agri- 
culture, like  other  industries,  would  cease  to  be  carried  on.  The 
farmer  again  has  been  passing  through  tempestuous  times,  and 
though  at  the  present  moment  he  has  a  better  chance  of  seeing  a 
reasonable  return  on  the  capital  he  employs,  as  well  as  for  the 
skill  and  knowledge  which  he  brings  to  his  work,  his  prospects 
are  still  too  uncertain  to  be  described  as  satisfactory.  And 
what  of  the  labourer?  There  are  parts  of  England  where  he 
lives  in  comparative  comfort ;  but  in  many  other  parts  he  is  living, 
or  I  might  better  say  existing,  on  such  a  miserable  'pittance  as  in 
many  cases  does  not  suffice  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  This 
is  a  disgrace  to  our  common  civilisation  and  our  methods  of 
government.  The  evil  is  one  that  is  admitted  by  all  parties  in  the 
State,  but  it  is  mainly  the  free  import  system  that  is  responsible 
for  the  conditions  prevailing,  as  will  presently  be  made  clear. 

Let  me  pursue  this  economic  condition  one  step  further  and 
point  out  how  largely  our  evils  have  their  root  in  this  neglect  of 
agriculture.  We  must  keep  before  our  minds  the  obvious  fact  that 
agriculture  is  the  primary  necessity  on  which  all  life  depends. 
We  might  find  it  extremely  inconvenient  if  some  of  our  great 
industries  were  shut  down,  but  none  of  them  are  primarily  a 
necessity  of  existence.  They  may  flourish  exceedingly,  as  at  this 
moment  they  are  doing,  and  yet  the  condition  of  the  country  may 
be  extremely  unsatisfactory,  as  in  fact  it  is.  And  agriculture  is 
not  only  a  primary  necessity.  It  is  unlike  our  great  industries  in 
this,  that  it  has  its  roots  everywhere  and  permeates  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  land.  It  is  the  one  essential,  and  yet  we  have 
been  so  supremely  foolish  as  to  allow  it  to  languish  and  droop  till 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  has  died  of  inanition.  One  glaring 
result  of  this  is  seen  in  the  wretched  housing  conditions  prevailing 
in  our  country  districts.  The  question  is  a  purely  economic  one. 
A  labourer  receiving  12s.  or  13s.  a  week  in  wages  is  unable  to  pay 
rent  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  erecting  a  cottage.  A  pair  of 
cottages  will  cost  not  less  than  £400,  if  the  occupier  and  his 
family  are  to  be  decently  housed.  No  labourer  in  our  poorer 
districts  can  afford  to  pay  a  higher  rent  than  £4  per  annum,  which 
will  give  a  return  of  exactly  2  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  out  of 
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which  have  to  be  paid  rates,  taxes  and  repairs.  Whobnt  a  fool  or 
a  philanthropist  would  erect  cottages  on  these  terms  ? 

At  every  turn  we  are  met  with  this  glaring  economic  difficulty. 
The  storm  that  has  raged  round  the  doctors  and  the  Insurance 
Act  has  its  origin  in  this  same  economic  difficulty.  The  amount 
which  the  insured  person,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  is  called 
upon  to  pay  does  not  suffice  to  give  a  fair  remuneration  for  the 
services  of  the  doctor.  Friendly  societies  have  hitherto  lived  on 
charity,  by  which  source  alone  have  they  been  able  to  obtain 
medical  service.  The  doctors  have  now  struck  for  a  fair  wage,  and 
this  can  only  be  given  under  prevailing  conditions  with  the  help  of 
the  taxpayer. 

I  might  carry  this  argument  much  further,  and  show  how  the 
baneful  effect  of  uneconomic  conditions  has  eaten  its  way  into  the 
heart  of  many  of  our  dail/  avocations ;  but  I  have  set  down 
sufficient  to  open  men's  eyes,  unless  they  choose  to  be  wilfully 
blind.  Let  me  turn  now  to  the  labourer's  view  of  this  question. 

When  the  urgent  necessity  of  giving  strength  and  stability  to 
agriculture  has  been  advocated  by  the  nearest  and  readiest  means 
open  to  us,  viz.  the  protection  of  our  markets  from  indiscriminate 
dumping  on  our  shores,  we  have  been  met  by  the  labourer  in 
some  of  our  districts  with  certain  arguments  which,  though  they 
have  no  solid  foundation,  operate  so  strongly  in  his  mind  that  he 
would  rather  endure  the  ills  he  has  than  permit  recourse  to  be  had 
to  the  obvious  remedy.  He  will  not  help  us  ;  indeed,  he  will 
not  allow  us  to  try  and  get  him  out  of  the  rut  lest  he  should 
sink  deeper  into  it.  He  is  afraid,  for  instance,  that  the  only 
result  to  him  of  placing  a  tax  on  corn  will  be  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  bread.  He  has  visions  of  a  return  to  what  are  known  as  "  the 
hungry  forties,"  and  he  fears  that,  judging  from  the  past,  the 
landlord  or  the  farmer  will  annex  the  whole  of  the  increased 
profits  that  may  be  realised  under  a  system  of  Protection. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  arguments  is  most  potent 
in  his  mind.  Let  me  deal  with  them  seriatim. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
particularly  advocating  a  tax  on  corn.  I  am  keeping  out  of  my 
mind  altogether  what  is  known  as  Imperial  Preference.  I  am 
considering,  and  considering  only,  the  needs  of  agriculture  in 
Great  Britain,  and  I  do  not  wish  any  red  herring  to  be  drawn 
across  the  scent.  Imperial  Preference  opens  up  a  different  set  of 
considerations  with  which  for  the  moment  I  have  no  concern. 
But  let  us  assume  that  a  2s.  tax  be  placed  on  wheat  coming  from 
foreign  countries.  Such  a  tax  could  not  possibly  affect  prices,  and 
therefore  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  agriculture  unless  the  proceeds 
of  the  tax  were  earmarked  for  agricultural  needs.  Until  the  world 
conditions  are  greatly  altered,  not  a  single  grain  the  less  would 
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come  into  the  English  market,  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
would  continue  to  operate  as  before,  quite  irrespective  of  any  such 
tax.  It  is  true  that  the  middle  man  might  make  the  tax  an  excuse 
for  raising  the  price  of  corn  in  order  to  put  a  little  more  profit  into 
his  own  pocket,  and  for  a  short  time  he  might  be  successful.  But 
he  would  very  soon  have  to  come  back  to  the  market  value,  which 
is  absolutely  regulated  by  the  supply  in  the  market.  Many 
illustrations  of  the  impotence  of  a  tax  to  affect  prices  might  be 
given.  For  instance,  when  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed,  prices, 
instead  of  falling,  began  to  rise,  showing  conclusively  that  other 
causes  were  operating  on  and  affecting  the  market,  which 
remained  quite  indifferent  to  the  repeal  of  the  tax.  In  1867 
again,  prices  rose  to  the  extraordinary  high  level  experienced 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  in  spite  of  there  being  no  tax ;  and  in 
the  last  few  years,  in  spite  of  the  Eadical  cry  of  the  cheap  loaf, 
prices  have  hardened  considerably.  Per  contra,  when  a  regis- 
tration fee  of  Is.  was  put  on  corn  some  few  years  ago  the  price 
began  to  fall. 

But  let  us  go  a  step  further  than  the  Unionist  proposal  and 
assume 'that  a  2s.  tax  be  placed  on  all  wheat  grown  outside  the 
British  Isles,  and  that  such  a  tax  did  actually  increase  the  price  to 
that  extent.  This  would  entail  the  mere  fraction  of  a  farthing 
extra  cost  to  the  baker  on  every  quartern  loaf,  and  consequently 
would  not  justify  any  increase  in  the  price  of  bread.  But  let  us 
assume  again  that  the  baker  took  advantage  of  the  tax  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  by  a  farthing,  and  see  how  that  works 
out  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  A  2s.  tax 
under  these  circumstances  would  mean  an  increase  in  profit  to 
the  farmer  of  10s.  on  every  acre  he  puts  down  to  wheat,  assuming 
that  he  grows  five  quarters  to  the  acre.  It  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  him  to  break  up  some  of  his  pasture  in  order  to  grow 
more  wheat.  And  he  would  probably  grow  less  of  other  corn 
crops,  so  that  on  account  of  the  diminished  supply  these  might  be 
expected  to  rise  in  price  also.  Now,  if  a  farmer  under  these 
circumstances  were  to  lay  half  his  fields  down  in  corn  every  year, 
and  there  resulted  an  extra  profit  of  10s.  per  acre,  he  would  net 
on  a  600  acre  farm  an  increased  profit  of  ;£150.  The  breaking  up 
of  pasture  might  enable  him  to  increase  his  staff  from  15  to  20  men, 
and  if  one-half  of  his  profit  were  expended  in  increased  wages, 
each  agricultural  labourer  would  receive  an  extra  £3  15s.  per 
annum,  or  just  on  Is.  6d.  a  week.  It  follows,  then,  that  if  the 
price  of  bread  had  risen  to  the  extent  indicated,  and  the  labourer's 
bread  bill  were  increased  by  Id.  per  week — assuming  him  to  take 
four  quartern  loaves  every  day,  which  is  a  generous  allowance — 
he  would  still  be  nearly  Is.  in  pocket  each  week. 

I  shall  be  told,  no  doubt,  that  the  landlord  or  farmer  would 
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proceed  to  pocket  the  whole  of  the  increased  profit.  But  of  that 
I  shall  have  something  to  say  presently.  Let  me,  however,  point 
out  once  more  that  my  argument  is  based  on  an  assumption  which 
has  yet  to  be  verified.  The  price  of  wheat  would  not  rise  because 
of  a  2s.  duty,  and  the  remedy  has  to  be  looked  for  elsewhere. 

Let  me  now  take  the  labourer's  second  argument — "  the 
hungry  forties "  bogey.  It  is  no  doubt  disconcerting  to  the 
advocate  of  Protection  when  an  old  man  in  the  audience  gets  up 
and  remarks,  "  I  have  lived  in  the  hungry  forties,  and  know  what 
that  meant;  I  am  much  better  off  now,  and  I  don't  want  to 
return  to  Protection,  thank  you  !  "  but  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  demonstrating  the  absurdity  of  the  remark. 

The  old  man,  however,  is  quite  right  in  the  first  part  of  his 
statement — happily  things  are  much  better  now.  But  the  idea 
that  free  imports  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  change  is  a 
pure  delusion,  and  has  been  exploded  long  enough  ago.  The  world 
has  changed  more  in  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  than  it  has  in  the 
preceding  five  or  six  hundred.  Whereas  it  was  more  or  less  of  a 
sealed  book  before,  it  now  stands  open  to  all  who  will  dip  into  its 
pages,  and  the  keys  which  have  unlocked  its  treasures  are  the 
railroad,  the  steamship,  the  electric  telegraph,  and  the  gold  fields. 
These,  and  these  alone,  are  the  causes  of  the  improvement. 

But,  with  all  these  treasures  poured  into  our  laps,  is  the  lot  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  so  satisfactory  that  we  can  rest  content 
with  his  condition  ?  Is  he  himself  so  satisfied  with  his  place  in 
the  world  that  he  desires  no  effort  to  be  made  to  better  it  ?  Is  he 
not  rather  discontented  to  the  point  of  outbreak  at  the  prevailing 
conditions,  and  are  not  Unionist  and  Radical  alike  striving,  though 
by  very  different  methods,  to  find  the  means  to  improve  his 
circumstances  ?  So,  whatever  the  improvement  may  be,  and  to 
whatever  cause  it  may  be  assigned,  it  is  clear  that  the  desired  end 
has  not  been  reached.  It  would  be  about  as  sensible  to  refer  one 
to  the  days  of  the  Flood  as  to  prate  about  the  hungry  forties. 
That  evil  period  has  gone  never  to  return.  It  is  to  the  betterment 
of  the  future  that  men  must  devote  their  attention  if  they  would 
regenerate  themselves  and  their  neighbours.  The  task  of  groping 
among  the  musty  records  of  the  past  and  gathering  up  the 
unsavoury  threads  of  forgotten  or  unforgotten  miseries  may  well 
be  left  to  the  mischief-maker,  or,  better  still,  to  the  pen  of  the 
historian. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  last  argument  of  the  labourer — that,  even 
if  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  be  raised,  the  benefits  accruing 
will  all  be  taken  by  the  landlord  or  the  farmer.  Nothing  that  I  can 
find  in  the  modern  history  of  agriculture  bears  out  such  a  sugges- 
tion. The  wages  in  each  district  have  borne  some,  if  not  due, 
relation  to  the  increased  value  of  the  crops  obtained.  It  is  true 
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that  the  proportional  increase  does  not  correspond  with  the  amount 
of  the  rents  paid,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should,  because 
the  rents  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  proportion  to  the  capital  expended. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  in  proportion  to  the  profit  made  by  the 
farmer,  for  that  is  a  point  that  cannot  be  determined  unless  every 
farmer  produced  his  balance-sheet.  But  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
poor  lands  carry  poor  wages,  and  the  rich  lands  wages  that  are 
relatively  good.  In  north-west  Norfolk,  where  I  myself  reside, 
this  rule  has  been  exemplified.  In  1894,  when  agriculture  touched 
bottom,  the  winter  wages  were  11s.  a  week.  As  agriculture 
improved  they  rose  to  12s.  Last  year  on  most  farms  they  rose  to 
13s.  Let  agriculture  improve  still  further  and  wages  will  still 
further  rise.  And  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case ;  for  even 
were  the  landlord  and  farmer  habitually  selfish  and  grasping, 
which  is  very  far  from  being  the  case,  not  only  does  the  fierce  light 
of  public  opinion  beat  so  mercilessly  on  them  as  to  compel  them  to 
be  just  in  their  dealings  with  the  men  employed  on  the  land,  but 
the  power  of  combination,  or  collective  bargaining,  is  one  of  those 
growing  forces  that  cannot  be  ignored.  I  submit,  therefore,  that 
every  rise  in  prices  will  eventually,  if  not  immediately,  have  its 
counterpart  in  a  rise  of  wages,  from  which  it  follows  that  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  agricultural  labourer  that  prices  should  be 
stimulated,  for  the  higher  they  become,  the  higher  will  his  wages 
rise  ;  and  if  the  natural  safeguards  for  attaining  this  end  proved 
ineffectual,  I  should  not  hesitate  in  the  last  resort,  though  only  in 
the  last  resort,  to  advocate  the  formation  of  Wages  Boards,  so 
vitally  urgent  and  important  do  I  consider  the  fair  treatment  of 
the  labourer  and  the  return  to  sounder  economic  conditions. 

I  have  now  by  a  series  of  arguments  gradually  reached  the 
main  reason  for  my  setting  pen  to  paper.  The  consumer  has  for 
many  years  past  been  receiving  the  produce  of  the  soil  at  less  than 
cost  price.  At  any  rate,  it  can  only  be  said  to  be  at  cost  price, 
because  by  our  system  of  free  imports  we  have  compelled  the 
labourer  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  accept  starvation  wages.  This 
is  not  only  perpetrating  a  grievous  wrong  on  an  important  part  of 
the  community  ;  it  cannot  be  good  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  On 
the  surface  it  may  seem  beneficial  to  the  industrial  classes  that 
they  should  be  getting  their  food  on  these  terms.  But  of  one 
thing  I  am  sure,  viz.,  that,  if  the  body  politic  is  injured  in  one 
part,  still  more  if  it  is  injured  in  a  vital  part,  the  whole  body 
suffers.  We  may  not  be  able  to  trace  cause  and  effect  along  the 
whole  gamut  of  our  industries  because  of  the  various  cross-currents 
intervening,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise.  If  the  human 
body  is  suffering  in  one  of  its  vital  organs,  or  even  in  a  non- vital  part, 
the  whole  is  adversely  affected,  and  the  work  that  it  can  accomplish 
is  retarded.  It  is  not  therefore  good  for  the  State  that  its  most 
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important  industry  should  droop  and  languish.  Indeed,  it  is  so 
bad  for  the  State  that  it  would  seem  to  be  its  positive  duty  to 
restore  vitality  to  agriculture,  for  then  the  whole  body  politic  will 
correspondingly  benefit.  The  system  of  free  imports  has  hit  our 
agricultural  industry  so  hard  in  the  past  that  much  of  our  land  has 
gone  out  of  cultivation,  or  has  been  put  to  less  beneficial  purposes. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  State  should  no  longer  delay,  but  should 
at  once  take  under  its  wing  the  control  of  our  imports  to  the  extent 
required  to  give  stability  to  agriculture  and  restore  it  to  its  natural 
vigour.  Then  we  shall  establish  once  more  a  proper  economic 
condition  in  the  country ;  then  will  the  agricultural  labourer 
receive  a  due  wage  for  his  toil ;  then,  and  then  only,  shall  we  see 
contentment  replace  the  present  dangerous  state  of  dissatisfaction. 

But  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from  restoring  economic  con- 
ditions to  the  country  are  so  great  that  they  deserve  to  be  explicitly 
set  out  even  at  the  cost  of  repetition.  In  the  first  place,  the 
housing  question  in  agricultural  districts  would  cease  to  present 
any  real  difficulty.  Cottages  would  spring  out  of  the  ground 
directly  a  fair  rent  could  be  obtained.  That  in  itself  would  be  no 
small  blessing.  In  the  next  place,  County  Councils  could  with  a 
light  heart  pursue  their  beneficial  task  of  creating  small  holdings, 
for  these  would  without  question  become  remunerative ;  and  let  us 
hope  that,  following  the  Unionist  plan,  they  would  be  permitted 
to  drop  the  iniquitous  method  of  mulcting  the  small  holder  in  the 
cost  of  purchase  and  then  stealing  the  land  for  which  he  has  paid. 
Thirdly,  the  farmer  would  seize  the  chance  which  the  State  would 
assuredly  present  to  him,  of  becoming  the  owner  of  his  land  on 
reasonable  terms.  Fourthly,  the  drain  on  our  rural  population 
would  cease,  and  the  present  abortive  cry  of  "  Back  to  the  land  '' 
would  no  longer  fall  on  deaf  ears,  but  would  become  effective. 
Fifthly,  our  farmers  would  once  more  revert  to  the  growing  of 
wheat,  and  this  necessary  of  life  would  no  longer  be  at  the  mercy 
of  our  enemies,  should  it  unhappily  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
dread  arbitrament  of  war.  And  lastly,  just  as  agriculture  would 
benefit  if  Tariff  Reform  brought  greater  prosperity  to  our  industries, 
because  the  purchasing  power  of  the  industrial  workers  would  be 
greater,  so  our  traders  in  the  towns  would  correspondingly  benefit 
if  the  agricultural  classes  had  more  money  to  spend. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  blocks  the  way  to  the  attainment  of 
these  benefits  ?  First,  it  is  the  Eadical  Party,  which  clings  to  the 
absurd  doctrine  of  free  imports,  calling  it  by  the  false  but 
endearing  title  of  "Free  Trade."  That  party  is  hatching  some 
plan  of  its  own  which  has  not  yet  been  put  into  concrete 
shape,  but  which  will  surely  be  found  to  entail  some  form  of 
robbery  concealed  under  the  plausible  plea  for  readjustment  of 
taxation.  At  best  this  would  entail  a  system  of  doles,  which  is 
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not  what  the  honest  labourer  is  asking.  Secondly,  it  is  the 
industrial  classes  who  speciously,  but  foolishly,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  imagine  that  they  are  benefiting  them- 
selves by  strangling  agriculture.  Thirdly,  and  this  is  strangest  of 
all,  it  is  a  portion  of  the  class  of  agricultural  labourers,  who  can- 
not perceive  that  cheapness  of  bread,  which  they  have  not  got,  is 
dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of  low  wages,  which  is  their 
weekly  portion. 

In  considering  this  question  let  us  at  any  rate  get  rid  of 
one  of  the  misunderstandings  that  affect  the  outlook.  Great 
Britain  is  a  wealthy  country  because  she  has  placed  many  of 
the  countries  of  the  world  under  tribute,  and  by  reason  of  her 
great  industries.  But  a  considerable  portion  of  the  life  of  Eng- 
land remains  outside  the  benefits  flowing  from  these  sources.  A 
large  part  of  the  occupiers  of  the  land  of  Great  Britain,  and  those 
who  inhabit  our  provincial  towns,  are  left  to  eke  out  a  precarious 
existence,  deprived  by  successive  Governments  of  the  support 
they  have  a  right  to  demand.  If  the  wealth  derived  from 
colonial  and  foreign  investments  were  suddenly  cut  off  it  would  at 
once  be  realised  how  unsatisfactory  is  the  condition  of  these 
islands.  Happily,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  signs  that  at  this 
moment  agriculture  is  on  the  upward  grade,  and  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  is  overtaking  production.  But  in  any  case  the 
Government  might  render  valuable  assistance  by  formulating  a 
scheme  under  which  imports  could  be  regulated,  thus  giving 
greater  stability  to  agriculture,  and  rendering  it  less  liable  to 
those  fluctuations  which  arise  from  the  indiscriminate  dumping 
on  our  shores. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  the  able  pen  of  the 
writer  of  Disraeli's  Biography  in  regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  :  "  The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  the  first  decisive  step 
in  that  policy  of  sacrificing  the  rural  life  of  England  to  a  one- 
sided and  exaggerated  development  which  .has  done  so  much  to 
change  the  English  character  and  the  English  outlook,  and 
which  it  may  not  impossibly  be  the  business  of  subsequent 
generations  to  endeavour  to  retrace." 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  support  of  this  weighty,  though  cautious, 
statement,  for  it  is  with  the  hope  of  drawing  attention  to  this  one- 
sided development,  and  the  economic  evils  attendant  thereon, 
that  I  have  ventured  to  lay  stress  on  the  needs  of  agriculture. 

HOLCOMBE  INGLEBY. 
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SECOND  PHASE  OF  WESTERN  AUSTRALIAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

BY  THE  HON.   SIR  NEWTON  J.   MOORE,  K.C.M.G. 
(Agent-General  for  Western  Australia) 

IN  the  course  of  this  paper  I  propose  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
more  important  facts  and  considerations  in  connection  with  the 
economic  development  of  the  young  and  progressive  State  of 
Western  Australia.  At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  the  State  teems 
with  productive  possibilities,  and  is  capable  of  rising  to  a  com- 
mercial and  political  greatness  commensurate  with  its  vast 
territory  and  the  importance  of  its  geographical  position. 

Among  a  large  section  of  people,  opinions  of  Western  Australia 
are  largely  influenced,  and  perhaps  always  will  be,  by  mining 
development,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  in  the  State  ignores  the 
important  part  which  mineral  discoveries  have  played  in  its  history 
and  I  believe  will  yet  play.  Hitherto  minerals  have  not  only  been 
our  largest  export,  they  have  been  our  most  valuable  production. 
Since  1886  the  State  has  produced  gold  alone  to  the  value  of  over 
107  millions  sterling,  while  dividends  amounting  in  all  to  nearly 
23  millions  have  been  paid  by  Western  Australian  gold-mining 
companies.  Moreover,  the  mineral  industry  has  been  the  fount 
and  origin  of  other  industries.  It  has  attracted  population,  the 
human  power  which,  applied  to  the  slumbering  potentialities  of 
our  land,  has  wakened  them  into  productive  life.  We  have 
entered  upon  the  second  phase  or  stage  of  our  development  as  a 
productive  State,  and  it  is  this  aspect  I  wish  more  particularly  to 
emphasise. 

When  one  is  away  here  in  England  it  is  possible  to  get  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  map  of  progress,  to  see  perhaps  a  little  more 
clearly  the  tendency  and  direction  of  its  main  lines,  and  to  have  a 
more  comprehensive  grasp  and  more  illuminative  conception  of  the 
whole  scene  than  is  possible  when  one  is  immersed  in  the  crowding 
details  attendant  to  working  the  political  machine  on  the  spot. 
And  I  may  add  that,  owing  to  the  care  and  organisation  of  the 
departments  in  Western  Australia,  I  am  supplied  from  week  to 
week  with  information  concerning  not  one  department  of  activity 
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alone,  as  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case  when  one  is  a  Minister, 
but  comprehending  every  side  of  the  State's  affairs. 

The  precedent  condition  to  all  development  is,  as  all  must 
realise,  the  attraction  of  population.  The  goldfields,  as  I  have 
said,  first  acted  as  the  magnet.  Between  1892,  the  year  of  the 
discovery  of  Coolgardie,  and  1906,  the  population  of  Western 
Australia  increased  from  58,658  to  255,173,  or  more  than  quad- 
rupled in  fourteen  years.  About  this  time  the  great  influx  from  the 
Eastern  States,  which  had  gone  on  steadily  for  many  years,  began 
to  slacken.  In  1902  the  increase  for  the  year  was  18,372,  but  from 
this  figure  the  increase  began  steadily  to  dwindle  until,  in  1906, 
it  was  only  5,035.  The  Eastern  States  had  experienced  a  return 
of  activity  and  prosperity,  and  our  goldfields  were  no  longer 
expanding  as  they  had  been.  The  economic  reasons  for  the 
influx  from  the  East  had  therefore  disappeared.  It  was  plain 
that  we  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  new  streams  of  population,  and 
to  other  sources  than  mining  for  their  employment  and  the  increase 
of  our  productive  wealth. 

At  this  time  I  was  Premier  of  the  State,  having  taken  office  in 
1906,  and  although  I  do  not  wish  to  credit  myself  or  my  Govern- 
ment with  any  special  virtue  or  wisdom,  seeing  that  the  economic 
causes  largely  determined  our  policy,  I  may  still  claim  that  the 
Government  and  Parliament  of  that  time  saw  clearly  that 
agriculture  must  follow  mining  as  a  productive  agency.  We  saw  it 
and  took  advantage  of  it  by  a  policy  of  building  new  agricultural 
railways,  of  reforming  and  liberalising  the  land  laws  and  conditions 
of  land  settlement.  Meantime,  the  success  of  the  goldfields  had 
built  up  a  population  ready  to  hand,  and  the  new  policy  of  land 
settlement  was  from  the  beginning  a  great  success.  Erom  1906 
to  1910  the  area  under  wheat  considerably  more  than  doubled,  and 
that  under  all  crops  just  doubled,  while  the  yield  of  wheat 
increased  proportionately  and  the  annual  extension  of  land 
settlement  nearly  trebled. 

By  this  time  we  naturally  wanted  more  population,  and  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  this  I  came  to  England  in  1910,  with  the 
result  that  a  new  system  of  assisted  immigration  was  instituted, 
resulting  in  10,400  people  going  from  the  old  country  last  year  as 
assisted  emigrants,  besides  some  2,000  who  paid  their  own 
passages.  And  by  the  end  of  the  current  year  we  shall  have 
brought  out  another  8,000 ;  and  here  I  may  say  that  this  last 
figure  would  have  been  greater  had  it  not  been  for  the  difficulties 
in  connection  with  shipping  accommodation. 

The  greatest  development  has  been  in  agriculture,  especially 
wheat-growing,  while  the  State  land  policy  has  enabled  the  new 
farmers  to  improve  their  holdings  and  to  bring  them  more  rapidly 
under  productive  cultivation.  The  farmers  have  been  assisted  in 
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several  ways.  First,  by  the  easy  terms  of  settlement,  the  land  being 
sold  to  them  at  from  10s.  an  acre  upwards  on  conditional  purchase, 
the  money  to  be  paid  in  instalments  spread  over  20  years  without 
interest.  The  second  arm  of  State  assistance  is  the  construction 
of  agricultural  railways,  by  which  the  settler  is  able  to  convey 
the  products  of  his  land  to  the  markets.  From  1905  to  the 
beginning  of  1912  about  1,000  miles  of  new  railway  line,  con- 
sisting of  extensions  into  new  farming  and  mining  districts,  were 
constructed,  and  there  are  now  under  construction  or  proposed  850 
miles  of  line,  of  which  350  miles  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  When  all  the  lines  in  contemplation  or  in  course  of 
construction  are  completed,  the  State  will  own  3,450  miles  of 
railways,  exclusive  of  the  Trans-Australian  lines,  that  is,  taking 
the  present  population,  about  one  mile  of  railway  line  to  every 
ninety  persons  in  the  community.  These  railways  are  so  built 
as  to  keep  in  view  the  principle  of  giving  the  settlers  means  of 
communication  and  transit  within  a  maximum  of  15  miles  of 
their  holding — or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  to  make  the  railway 
a  centre  in  each  district  with  a  radius  of  15  miles  of  farming 
development. 

The  third  arm  of  State  assistance  is  the  Government 
Agricultural  Bank,  which  lends  money  on  approved  holdings 
in  sums  ranging  from  £25  to  £2,000  for  improvements,  water 
conservation,  stock,  farming  implements  and  any  other  approved 
purposes.  The  success  of  this  policy  has  been  completely 
demonstrated.  The  amount  advanced  by  the  Bank  last  year  was 
£400,000,  the  next  heaviest  year  being  that  immediately  preceding, 
when  £300,000  was  lent.  As  showing  the  careful  way  in  which 
the  institution  is  managed  and  the  caution  with  which  advances 
are  made,  out  of  a  total  amount  of  £3,000,000  loaned  the  arrears 
of  repayment  have  been  quite  negligible.  Last  year  the  profit  on 
the  Bank's  transactions  was  £8,061,  which  brought  the  reserve 
fund  up  to  £35,900.  There  are  now  7,101  accounts  current  on 
the  books,  representing  as  many  customers,  and  the  number 
continues  to  increase.  Last  year  461  accounts  were  closed  and 
1,334  new  accounts  opened,  leaving  a  net  increase  of  873  accounts. 
The  effect  of  the  policy  pursued  has  been  to  induce  other  banks 
and  financial  institutions  to  come  into  the  field  for  the  purpose  of 
lending  money  on  Western  Australian  agricultural  land. 

The  results  of  this  triple-armed  policy  of  State  assistance  are 
apparent.  In  the  strides  taken  by  the  wheat  industry  alone  the 
rate  of  progress  is  most  remarkable.  In  1903,  excluding  the  area 
cut  for  hay,  there  were  92,398  acres  under  wheat ;  this  year,  with 
the  same  exclusion,  there  are  750,000  acres,  and  from  this  area  a 
total  crop  of  9  million  bushels,  compared  with  985,559  bushels  in 
1903,  is  expected.  In  other  words,  where,  ten  years  ago,  we 
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counted  our  wheat  by  the  hundred  thousand  bushels,  we  count 
them  now  by  the  million.  That  is  the  difference  which  the 
State  policy  of  assisted  immigration,  land  settlement,  railway 
construction,  and  financial  aid,  working  on  the  sound  basis  of  good 
land  and  effective  human  power,  has  made  to  Western  Australia 
in  wheat-growing  alone. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Where  we  had  6,872  acres  under  orchards  in 
1903,  we  have  now  18,193  acres,  and  there  is  a  large  annual 
increase  in  planting.  There  are  also  2,821  acres  under  vines. 
We  exported  about  22,000  cases  of  fruit  in  1911 ;  this  year  we 
exported  65,000  cases ;  and  there  is  expected  to  be  over  100,000 
cases  exported  next  year.  Our  apples  and  grapes  bring  the  first 
price,  they  are  ahead  of  all  others  by  a  considerable  percentage  in 
the  London  and  Continental  markets,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
of  an  excellent  trade  opening  up  in  India. 

Under  the  policy  of  opening  up  the  fertile  well-watered  lands 
of  the  south-west,  and  irrigating  them  in  the  summer  months, 
which  the  Government  are  now  developing — cheap  clearing, 
assistance  in  loans  from  the  Agricultural  Bank,  and  systematic 
watering,  the  prospects  before  the  fruit  industry  are  almost 
boundless.  There  is  a  stretch  of  country  20  million  acres  in 
extent  in  the  south-west,  with  an  assured  and  regular  rainfall  of 
from  35  to  50  inches  per  annum,  that  is  suitable  for  fruit-growing, 
mixed  farming  and  dairying.  On  that  area  the  Government, 
assisted  by  the  best  expert  advice,  is  now  concentrating  its 
efforts. 

The  timber  and  wool  industries  ante-dated  what  I  have  termed 
the  second  phase  of  Western  Australia's  economic  development. 
But  they  have  progressed  rapidly  under  the  new  conditions.  The 
powerful  stimulus  of  increasing  population  has  had  its  effect  upon 
these  great  industries.  The  export  of  wool  has  increased  from  a 
value  of  £443,000  odd  in  1903  to  over  £925,000  last  year,  and  in 
a  more  favourable  season  it  rose  to  over  a  million  sterling.  The 
number  of  sheep  has  doubled  in  ten  years  ;  and  cattle  and  horses 
have  nearly  doubled  in  the  same  period.  The  export  of  timber 
has  risen  from  about  £500,000  a  decade  ago  to  a  million  sterling 
annually,  and  orders  are  flowing  in  to  the  timber  companies. 

There  is  an  excellent  harvest  before  the  State,  and  prospects 
of  abounding  prosperity  cheer  the  new  settler  in  all  directions. 
Twenty  thousand  emigrants  whom  we  have  sent  out  in  about 
two  years  have  all  been  absorbed.  There  is  hardly  a  trace  of 
them  in  the  general  community,  and  the  leading  newspaper  of 
the  State  declares  that  we  want,  not  only  10,000  a  year,  but 
20,000  a  year,  and  can  absorb  them  to  our  advantage  and  theirs. 
Evidence  of  the  great  progress  of  the  State  in  recent  years  is 
supplied  by  the  figures  of  imports  indented  from  the  United 
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Kingdom  by  the  Government  alone.  In  1908-9  the  value  of  the 
Government  indents  was  £120,000  and  in  1911-12  it  was  £530,000, 
or  more  than  four  times  the  sum  in  the  former  year.  This  is  but 
one  phase  of  the  great  expansion  in  trade  and  industry  that  is 
taking  place.  The  total  trade  for  the  year  1911-12  amounted 
to :— £10,443,570  Exports,  £9,283,722  Imports,  a  total  of 
£19,727,292,  or  £65  5s.  3d.  per  head  of  population. 

The  rise  of  industrial  power  and  economic  strength  is  reflected 
in  the  social  institutions  of  the  country.  Not  only  are  more 
facilities,  especially  in  education,  demanded,  but  there  is  wider 
scope  for  compliance  with  these  demands.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  indications  of  the  growing  prosperity  in  Western 
Australia  that  the  Government  are  establishing  a  University  in 
Perth  on  the  soundest  and  best  models,  with  eight  Professorships 
and  a  number  of  lectureships.  One  of  the  chairs,  fully  endowed 
by  the  munificence  of  the  Chancellor,  Sir  Winthrop  Hackett,  is 
set  apart  for  Agriculture,  another  for  Mining  and  Engineering. 
Both  these  matters  are  intimately  connected  with  the  economic 
and  commercial  advancement  of  the  State. 

Without  going  further  into  details,  I  think  I  may  say  that  the 
facts  and  figures  I  have  submitted  furnish  abundant  evidence  of 
the  great  progress  being  made  in  this  rapidly  developing  State. 
In  this  work  of  opening  up  a  new  and  fertile  territory  of  the 
Empire  we  welcome  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  who  have  the 
cause  of  Imperial  solidarity  at  heart,  and  we  are  sure  that  they 
will  find  their  economic  reward  in  the  productive  capabilities  and 
great  future  of  Western  Australia  and  a  fitting  social  sphere 
created  by  the  vigour  of  its  people. 

N.  J.  MOOEE. 
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MODERN    SOCIAL   LEGISLATION 

WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATION 

BY   H.   DOUGLAS   GREGORY 

MODEEN  social  legislation  has  established  a  new  and  most 
pernicious  principle  in  connection  with  the  working  classes — the 
principle  of  the  non-responsibility  of  labour.  This  new  doctrine 
has  been  established  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  is  most 
apparent  in  the  chapter  of  industrial  progress  opening  with  the 
Compensation  Act,  1897,  and  closing  with  the  National  Insurance 
Act. 

Fully  to  understand  the  situation  created  by  the  first 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief 
survey  of  the  pre-existing  industrial  conditions.  Prior  to  1880 
the  relations  between  employer  and  employed  were  governed 
solely  by  the  Common  Law,  as  modified  by  the  Fatal  Accidents 
Act  and  the  various  Factory  Acts.  Under  this  system  the  liability 
of  an  employer  towards  his  workmen  was  practically  non-existent. 
Briefly,  he  was  only  called  upon  to  pay  compensation  for  injuries 
received  by  them,  where  such  injuries  were  the  result  of  his  own 
personal  negligence.  True,  the  term  "  negligence  "  is  capable  at 
law  of  wide  definition. 

Euegg,  a  foremost  authority  on  this  subject,  shows  this  when 
he  says : 

A  system  of  work  may  be  a  negligent  one  either  by  the  adoption  of  a  defective 
plan  of  management,  or  by  the  employment  of  defective  or  improper  agencies, 
animate  or  inanimate,  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  undertaking.  Thus,  a  failure 
to  provide  plant  and  machinery  or  workmen  reasonably  capable  of  doing  the 
work  in  a  safe  and  proper  manner,  is  a  breach  of  the  employer's  duty  towards 
his  workmen.* 

But  granting  the  wideness  of  the  definition,  it  is  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence for  such  personal  negligence  to  be  proved  against  the  large 
employer.! 

Towards   members   of  the   general  public   the    employer    is 

*  '  Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation '  (7th  Edition),  p.  4. 
f  Where  the  large  employer  is  a  limited  company  it  is  impossible  of  proof. 
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responsible  at  Common  Law  for  injury  or  damage  received  on 
account  of  the  negligent  act  of  his  servants,  provided  they  are 
carrying  out  their  duties  at  the  time.  But  this  responsibility 
does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  a  workman  injured  by  the  negligent 
act  of  a  fellow-workman  in  the  same  employ — even  though  that 
fellow- workman  be  his  superior.  The  doctrine  of  "  Common 
employment  under  a  common  master  "  is  a  sufficient  defence  in 
such  a  case. 

Furthermore,  originally  Common  Law  liability  was  non- 
existent where  the  injuries  resulted  fatally,  as  it  was  held  that  the 
action  for  redress  died  with  the  person.  This  defect  was,  however, 
remedied  by  the  Fatal  Accidents  Act,  1846,  and  this  modification, 
always  subject  to  personal  negligence  being  proved  against  the 
employer,  held  good  in  the  case  of  workmen,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  general  public. 

But  even  this  small  residuum  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  towards  his  workmen  was  subject  to  reduction  by  the 
doctrine  of  Volenti  non  jit  injuria,  a  doctrine  thus  denned  by 
Kuegg : 

A  workman  could  always  absolve  his  employer  from  the  consequences  of 
the  non-fulfilment  of  the  duty  of  care  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Common  Law 
by  voluntarily  agreeing  that  as  between  his  employer  and  himself  he  would 
take  any  risks  arising  from  the  breach  of  such  duty.  Such  a  contract  need 
not  be  made  in  express  terms,  but  could  be  implied  from  the  conduct  of  the 
workman.  * 

Finally,  even  where  personal  negligence  could  be  proved 
against  the  employer,  and  the  doctrine  of  Volenti  non  fit  injuria 
did  not  apply,  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  workman 
could  recover.  Under  Common  Law,  if  both  parties  have  been 
guilty  of  negligence  the  injured  person  cannot  enforce  liability,  and 
thus  in  the  numerous  cases  where  a  workman  received  an  injury 
partly  as  the  result  of  his  own  carelessness,  the  doctrine  of  "  Con- 
tributory negligence  "  interposed  a  further  barrier. 

From  this  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  prior  to  1880  an 
employer's  liability  towards  his  servants  was  of  an  extremely 
limited  nature. 

It  was  primarily  to  remedy  the  defect  caused  by  the  doctrine 
of  Common  Employment  that  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  was 
passed.  Under  this  Act  an  employer  is  liable  to  compensate  to 
an  extent  not  exceeding  three  years'  wages  a  workman  or  his 
representatives  for  injuries  received  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment, in  the  event  of  either  of  the  five  following  circumstances  : 

A  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways,  works,  machinery,  or  plant  connected 
with  or  used  in  the  business  of  the  employer.  In  this  connection,  the  defect 
must  arise  from,  or  remain  undiscovered,  owing  to  the  employer's  negligence, 
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or  that  of  some  person  in  his  service  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the 
ways,  works,  machinery  and  plant  are  in  proper  condition. 

The  negligent  exercise  of  superintendence  by  any  person  in  the  service  of 
the  employer  who  has  such  duties  entrusted  to  him. 

The  negligent  orders,  to  which  the  injured  workman  was  found  to  conform, 
of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer. 

The  act  or  omission  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  done  or 
made  in  obedience  to  the  rules  or  byelaws  of  the  employer,  or  in  obedience  to 
particular  instructions  given  by  any  person  delegated  with  the  authority  of  the 
employer.  In  this  connection,  there  must  be  impropriety  or  defect  in  such 
rules  or  byelaws. 

The  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  who  has 
the  control  of  any  signal,  points,  locomotive  engine,  or  train  upon  a  railway. 

In  all  these  cases  no  liability  exists  where  the  injured  workman 
knew  beforehand  of  the  defect  or  negligence  which  caused  his 
injury,  and  failed  within  a  reasonable  time  to  give  notice  thereof  to 
the  employer  or  some  person  superior  to  himself  in  the  employer's 
service ;  unless  he  knew  that  the  employer  or  his  superior  was 
already  aware  of  such  defect  or  negligence. 

This  Act,  therefore,  had  the  effect  of  introducing  a  spirit  of  true 
equity  into  the  industrial  relationship.  The  extreme  unfairness 
of  the  doctrine  of  Common  Employment  was  much  curtailed, 
although  not  wholly  remedied,  since  where  the  injury  is  caused  by 
the  carelessness  of  a  fellow- workman  possessing  no  authority  over 
the  injured  party  no  liability  under  the  Act  exists.*  Further, 
the  statute  has  not  been  as  far-reaching  in  its  results  as  it  might 
have  been,  since,  under  its  terms,  there  is  no  prohibition  of 
"  contracting  out,"  and  consequently  many  employers  have  in 
the  past  taken  full  advantage  of  this  omission. 

The  Employers'  Liability  Act,  therefore,  went  a  long  way 
towards  establishing  a  strictly  equitable  relationship  between 
employer  and  employed.  Where  a  workman  was  injured  in  the 
course  of  his  duties  solely  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  one  of 
his  superiors,  broadly  speaking,  he  had  a  good  claim  for  compen- 
sation. The  various  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  have  gone 
further,  and  have  established  a  new  principle :  that  a  workman 
has  a  claim  for  compensation  for  any  injury  arising  out  of  and  in 
the  course  of  his  employment — irrespective  of  the  element  of 
negligence.  Indeed,  under  the  Act  of  1906  a  man  may  be  guilty 
of  gross  and  wilful  negligence,  and  yet  receive  compensation, 
provided  his  injuries  prove  of  a  serious  nature. f  This  is  a 

*  In  the  case  of  railways,  as  will  have  been  gathered  from  my  outline  of  the 
terms  of  the  Act,  this  remark  does  not  always  apply. 

f  This  particular  clause  has  been  somewhat  shaken  by  the  recent  House  of 
Lords  decision  in  Barnes  v.  Nunnerley  Coal  Co.,  where  it  was  held  that  a  man 
guilty  of  serious  and  wilful  misconduct  placed  himself  outside  the  scope  of  hia 
employment,  and  therefore  debarred  himself  from  receiving  compensation  in  the 
event  of  an  accident.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  say  as  yet  how  far-reaching  this 
decision  may  be. 
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dangerous  principle,  and  has  contributed  powerfully  towards 
fostering  that  spirit  of  irresponsibility  to  which  I  have  referred  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article.  Undoubtedly  there  are  certain 
cases,  quite  irrespective  of  the  fact  as  to  whether  the  injury  has 
been  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-workman,  where  an 
employer  is  morally  bound  to  compensate  his  injured  servant. 
But  these  cases  require  very  careful  and  guarded  definition. 
Otherwise  a  source  of  serious  abuse  is  at  once  created. 

In  order  to  establish  this  point  I  propose  to  review  as  briefly 
as  possible  the  main  provisions  of  these  Acts,  and  the  state  of 
affairs  to  which  they  have  given  rise. 

The  Act  of  1897  granted  compensation  in  respect  of  injuries 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment  to  workmen 
engaged  on,  in,  or  about  (a)  a  railway ;  (6)  a  factory  ;  (c)  a  mine ; 
(d)  a  quarry ;  (e)  an  engineering  works ;  (/)  or  any  building 
exceeding  30  feet  in  height,  and  which  is  either  being  constructed 
or  repaired  by  means  of  a  scaffolding,  or  is  being  demolished,  or 
on  which  machinery  driven  by  steam,  water  or  other  mechanical 
power,  is  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  construction,  repair,  or 
demolition  thereof. 

The  employer's  liability  was  limited  in  two  respects — (1)  Where 
the  injury  did  not  disable  the  workman  from  earning  full  wages 
for  at  least  a  fortnight,  no  compensation  was  payable.  Further, 
in  cases  of  longer  disability,  no  payment  was  due  in  respect  of  the 
first  fortnight's  incapacity.  (2)  Where  the  accident  was  due  to 
the  serious  and  wilful  misconduct  of  the  injured  workman  no 
claim  existed. 

Under  the  Act,  the  rate  of  compensation  in  respect  of  fatal 
accidents  fell  into  three  divisions :  (1)  where  total  dependents 
were  left,  (2)  where  only  partial  dependents  were  left,  (3)  where  no 
dependents  were  left.  In  the  first  instance,  a  sum  equivalent  to 
the  deceased  workman's  average  earnings  for  the  three  years 
preceding  the  accident,  or  £150 — whichever  was  the  greater— was 
payable.  The  maximum  amount  which  could  be  awarded  was 
£300.  In  the  second  case,  such  a  sum  as  might  be  arrived  at  by 
agreement,  or,  failing  that,  by  arbitration,  was  payable.  Such  an 
award  should  not,  however,  exceed  the  maximum  amounts 
payable  under  the  preceding  section.  In  the  third  instance, 
liability  was  discharged  by  the  payment  of  reasonable  medical  and 
burial  expenses,  not  exceeding  £10.  With  regard  to  non-fatal 
cases,  the  injured  workman  was  entitled  to  weekly  compensation, 
under  the  conditions  previously  enumerated,  at  the  rate  of  half 
his  average  weekly  earnings ;  such  compensation  not  to  exceed  £1 
per  week. 

The  benefits  of  the  Act  to  workmen  were  rendered  more 
secure  by  a  clause  forbidding  all  contracting  out  except  under  a 
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scheme  at  least  as  beneficial  as  the  terms  granted  under  the  Act, 
and  by  a  clause  under  which  principals  were  held  liable  for 
accidents  to  their  sub-contractor's  workmen.  Where,  however, 
the  contract  was  merely  ancillary  or  incidental  to,  and  formed  no 
part  of  the  principal's  trade  or  business,  no  liability  existed.  This 
clause  was  inserted  since  frequently  the  sub-contractor  is  a  man  of 
very  limited  means,  while  the  principal  is,  as  a  rule,  in  a  stronger 
financial  position. 

In  1900  the  benefits  of  the  Act  were  extended  to  agriculture. 

These  two  Acts  were  admittedly  only  of  a  tentative  character, 
since  they  only  applied  to  selected  industries.  But,  as  will  have 
been  gathered  from  the  previous  brief  review,  the  provisions  were 
of  a  complicated  nature.  The  clause  limiting  liability  to  accidents 
"  on,  in,  or  about "  an  employer's  premises  led  to  frequent 
litigation,  whilst  the  definition  of  what  constituted  a  scaffolding 
caused  much  dispute.  Further,  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  liability 
in  the  building  trade  to  accidents  occurring  on  buildings  exceeding 
30  feet  in  height  proved  very  unsatisfactory.  Again,  the  section 
relating  to  sub-contractors  was  worded  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
produce  considerable  friction.  It  was  often  an  exceedingly  moot 
point  as  to  whether  a  particular  sub-contractor  was  engaged  in 
work  which  was  merely  ancillary  or  incidental  to  the  principal's 
trade  or  business,  or  whether  such  work  formed  an  integral  part 
of  the  industry. 

These  are  merely  some  of  the  difficult  points  which  arose  from 
the  faulty  wording  of  the  Act  itself.  Another  difficulty  of  a 
different  nature  arose  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Act's  existence, 
owing  to  the  liberal  interpretation  of  the  County  Court  Bench. 
The  Act  of  1897  rightly  barred  workmen  from  receiving  com- 
pensation, where  it  was  proved  that  the  accident  was  due  to  their 
own  serious  and  wilful  misconduct.  The  question  then  arose  as 
to  what  constituted  "  serious  and  wilful  misconduct,"  and  County 
Court  Judges  as  a  class  showed  themselves  very  ready  to  construe 
the  definition  very  much  in  the  workman's  favour.  As  the  lower 
Court  is  in  all  instances  the  sole  judge  of  fact,  the  Court  of  Appeal 
very  rarely  had  any  jurisdiction  in  such  cases. 

Now  these  manifold  uncertainties  produced  their  natural 
result — a  great  encouragement  of  ill-founded  claims,  due  to  a 
knowledge  that  in  many  instances  the  issue  at  law  was  dubious, 
and  that  therefore  an  employer  would  be  prepared  to  pay  a  fairly 
substantial  sum  in  settlement  rather  than  contest  the  case, 
especially  when  he  knew  that,  even  if  successful  in  his  defence,  he 
had  absolutely  no  security  for  recovering  his  costs.  The  rascally 
lawyer  was  in  consequence  a  formidable  asset.  This  aspect  of  the 
case  I  shall  consider  at  greater  length  when  discussing  the  Act 
of  1906. 
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Thus  the  Acts  of  1897  and  1900  introduced  into  industrial 
relationships  a  new  and  dangerous  principle,  applied  in  partial 
and  arbitrary  fashion.  Over  and  above  true  equity,  a  new  law 
was  set.  Henceforth  the  employer  was  liable  for  accidents 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment,  even  where 
no  negligence  on  the  part  of  himself  or  his  servants  existed.  The 
doctrine  of  working-class  irresponsibility  was  set  forth.  And,  as 
I  have  just  said,  this  doctrine  was  intensified  and  exaggerated 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  itself. 

This  new  principle  received  definite  expansion  in  1906  when 
the  present  Act  was  passed.  Under  this  statute  liability  exists  on 
all  employers  to  compensate  their  work-people  for  accidents  arising 
out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment,  and  under  the  term 
"  Workman  "  is  included  all  employees  save  the  following : 

Any  person  employed  otherwise  than  by  way  of  manual  labour,  whose 
remuneration  exceeds  £250  a  year,  or  a  person  whose  employment  is  of  a 
casual  nature,  and  who  is  employed  otherwise  than  for  the  purposes  of  the 
employer's  trade  or  business,  or  a  member  of  a  police  force,  or  an  out-worker, 
or  a  member  of  the  employer's  family  dwelling  in  his  house,  or  a  person  in  the 
naval  or  military  service  of  the  Crown. 

With  these  exceptions,  liability  exists  in  respect  of  "  any 
person  who  has  entered  into  or  works  under  a  contract  of  service 
or  apprenticeship  with  an  employer,  whether  by  way  of  manual 
labour,  clerical  work,  or  otherwise,  and  whether  the  contract  is 
express  or  implied,  is  oral  or  in  writing."  Again,  the  benefits 
of  the  Act  are  specifically  conferred  upon  masters,  seamen,  and 
apprentices,  who  are  members  of  the  crew  of  any  ship  registered 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  other  British  ship  of  which 
the  owner  or  manager  resides  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  experimental 
fashion  in  1897  has  now  received  well-nigh  the  fullest  application 
possible,  in  so  far  as  disablement  by  accident  is  concerned. 

A  new  development,  however,  is  shown  in  the  extension  of 
liability  to  cases  of  disablement  from  certain  specified  diseases — 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  occupation.  Amongst  such  diseases  are 
included  lead  poisoning,  arsenic  poisoning,  mercury  poisoning, 
phosphorous  poisoning,  anthrax,  glanders  and  nystagmus. 

The  Act  of  1906  is  therefore  a  big  advance  in  principle  on  that 
of  1897.  But  it  is  also  an  advance  in  detail.  As  we  have  seen 
no  compensation  was  payable  under  the  old  Act  in  respect  of  the 
first  fortnight's  disablement.  Now,  however,  a  workman  has 
only  to  be  totally  incapacitated  for  one  full  week  before  he 
commences  receiving  compensation.  And  if  the  disablement 
lasts  over  a  fortnight,  he  can  claim  such  compensation  as  from 
the  date  of  the  accident.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  provision  is  a 
big  incentive  to  malingering  in  cases  of  petty  injury. 
VOL.  XXIV.— No.  144.  2  G 
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Again,  by  the  wording  of  the  Act,  in  cases  where  the  accident 
is  the  result  of  the  workman's  own  serious  and  wilful  misconduct, 
he  is  only  debarred  from  receiving  compensation  should  the  injury 
prove  to  be  merely  of  a  trivial  nature.  Wherever,  in  consequence 
of  such  misconduct,  the  injury  results  in  death  or  in  serious 
and  permanent  disablement  a  claim  exists.  This  clause  would 
seem,  however,  to  be  somewhat  weakened  by  the  recent  House  of 
Lords  decision  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  is  a  very  objectionable 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  working-class  non-responsibility. 
It  is  evident  that  a  provision  by  which  a  man  can  obtain 
compensation  for  an  injury  due  to  his  own  gross  misbehaviour 
must  produce  a  very  undesirable  moral  position — a  state  of  moral 
degeneration  and  laxity. 

Further,  although  for  adults  the  scale  of  compensation  remains 
that  established  by  the  Act  of  1897,  as  far  as  minors  are  concerned 
it  has  received  an  important  modification.  In  these  cases  com- 
pensation for  non-fatal  injuries  is  assessed  at  the  disabled 
employee's  full  average  wages  prior  to  the  accident,  provided 
such  earnings  do  not  exceed  10s.  per  week.  Where  the  previous 
wages  were  20s.  a  week  or  more,  compensation  is  paid  at  half  the 
total  amount  of  such  earnings,  subject  to  the  Act  limit  of  20s. 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wage  lies  between  10s.  and  20s. 
per  week,  the  compensation  payable  is  10s.  per  week.  Generally 
speaking,  therefore,  the  maximum  scale  of  weekly  compensation 
to  which  a  minor  is  entitled  lies  at  10s.,  since  ordinarily  such 
an  employee  is  not  paid  at  a  higher  figure  than  10s.  to  15s. 
per  week. 

Where  the  injury  is  of  a  serious  character,  and  the  injured 
workman  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one  twelve  months  or  more 
after  the  accident,  he  may  apply  for  a  review  to  increase  his 
compensation,  where  he  is  still  disabled,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  50  per  cent,  of  the  weekly  sum  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  arbitrator,  he  would  probably  have  been  earning  at  that 
date.  Such  increased  figure  may  not  exceed  £1  per  week. 

These  conditions  relating  to  minors  seriously  enhance  the 
liability  of  an  employer,  but  if  the  principle  of  the  Compensation 
Acts  be  accepted,  they  are  perfectly  legitimate  and  desirable 
extensions. 

Finally,  the  complicated  section  of  the  Act  of  1897  relating  to 
sub-contractors  was  abolished  under  the  Act  of  1906,  and  in  place 
thereof  was  substituted  a  clause  extending  liability  to  all  principals, 
save  farmers  employing  sub-contractors  on  agricultural  work, 
involving  the  use  of  mechanical  power.  This  again,  if  the  theory 
governing  the  Acts  be  accepted,  is  an  improvement.  In  any 
event,  it  is  very  much  simpler  than  the  cumbersome  form  of  the 
old  clause. 
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It  has  been  necessary  to  outline  at  some  length  the  provisions 
of  legislation  on  this  subject  of  Employers'  Liability  and  Work- 
men's Compensation,  in  order  that  the  principle  established  and 
the  position  created  may  be  fully  appreciated.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  relations  between  employer  and  employed  in  this  country 
have,  during  the  course  of  some  thirty  years,  advanced  from  the 
iniquitous  doctrine  of  non-liability  on  the  part  of  the  former  to 
the  almost  equally  obnoxious  doctrine  of  non-responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  latter.  Having  outlined  the  form  of  this  system 
of  non-responsibility,  I  now  wish  to  examine  its  practical  application 
in  the  industrial  world  of  to-day. 

The  doctrine  of  Workmen's  Compensation,  as  at  present 
understood,  is  unsound.  It  is  morally  objectionable,  since  it 
inculcates  a  false  spirit  of  dependence,  encourages  malingering, 
and  assists  fraudulent  claims. 

These  defects  have  received  artificial  development  by  the 
action  of  certain  members  of  the  legal  profession — individuals 
who  carry  on  a  policy  of  what  I  do  not  hesitate  to  describe  as 
legal  blackmail.  The  employer  knows  that  even  if  he  success- 
fully defends  the  claim  he  has  no  prospect  of  recovering  his  costs, 
and  consequently  is  generally  disposed  to  pay  something,  even  if 
the  claim  be  utterly  groundless,  rather  than  incur  the  heavy 
expenses  of  litigation.  But  the  real  strength  of  the  position  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  this  class  of  solicitor  knows  he  can  if 
necessary  lose  with  impunity.  He  incurs  but  slight  expense  in 
prosecuting  the  claim,  and  even  if  his  conduct  appears  publicly  in 
a  very  unfavourable  light,  he  runs  little  risk  of  being  struck  off 
the  Eolls.  A  man  of  this  type  is  rarely  a  member  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  and  in  consequence  that  body  does 
not  trouble  itself  about  his  conduct.  It  is  left  to  a  member  of 
the  outside  public  to  prosecute  in  such  instances,  and  as  it  is 
very  difficult  to  sustain  by  legal  proof  a  charge  of  unprofessional 
behaviour,  there  is  too  much  risk  of  failure,  and  a  consequent 
action  for  malicious  prosecution,  for  the  necessary  procedure  to 
be  taken.  As  a  result,  the  vast  majority  of  these  cases  escape 
with  impunity. 

Two  measures  would  seem  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  this  condition  of  things.  Firstly,  that  every  solicitor  should 
be  a  member  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  This  would 
render  that  body  responsible  for  the  actions  of  all  members  of  the 
legal  profession,  and  would  thus  have  a  salutary  restraining  in- 
fluence. Secondly,  a  short  Act,  whereby  a  judge  should  have  power 
to  render  a  solicitor  personally  liable  for  costs  in  an  unsuccessful 
action,  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bench,  the  claim  was  entirely 
frivolous.  Further,  an  order  of  this  nature  should  be  sufficient 
cause  for  striking  the  offending  solicitor  off  the  Bolls.  Such  an 
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Act  would,  I  am  convinced,  effectually  crush  out  of  existence  the 
fraudulent  claim. 

I  foresee  one  objection.  It  may  be  urged  that  a  measure  of  the 
kind  would  limit  the  right  to  justice,  since,  with  so  drastic  a  law 
in  operation,  no  solicitor  would  prosecute  a  claim  unless  he  con- 
sidered he  had  a  very  clear  case.  I  do  not  think  this  probable. 
An  unsuccessful  claim  founded  merely  on  bad  law  could  not 
furnish  grounds  for  such  an  order.  Mistaken  law,  and  distortion  of 
law  are  two  entirely  separate  things,  and  the  English  judicature 
possesses  sufficient  acumen  to  distinguish  between  them.  To 
safeguard  solicitors,  however,  against  possible  abuse,  they  should 
have  right  of  appeal  from  the  Court  in  which  the  Order  was 
made  to  the  Court  immediately  superior.  The  fullest  guarantee 
would  then  be  provided  against  possible  oppression,  whilst  the 
drastic  nature  of  the  scheme  would  enormously  restrict  the 
speculative  claim  both  at  Common  Law  and  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act. 

But  whilst  these  measures  would  largely  curtail  the  preval- 
ence of  the  rascally  claim,  they  would  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  objectionable  doctrine  embodied  in  the  Compensation  Act. 
They  would  not  affect  such  aspects  of  the  law  as  are  revealed  for 
instance  in  the  degree  to  which  malingering  is  practised.  Clearly 
nothing  less  than  the  repeal  of  the  Act,  and  the  enforcement  of  a 
new  statute  conceived  on  different  lines,  can  sweep  away  the 
principle  of  non-responsibility. 

H.  DOUGLAS  GBEGOEY. 
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MISSIONS   IN   MASHONALAND 

BY   E.   B    BAKER 

ON  the  subject  of  missions  and  missionaries  I  should  like  to 
record  a  few  impressions.  With  the  object  of  converting  the  natives 
to  Christianity  and  teaching  them  to  assist  in  the  progress  of  the 
country  everyone  will  sympathise;  while  the  endurance,  self- 
control,  and  patient  hard  work  displayed  by  the  missionaries 
themselves  commands  our  highest  admiration.  But  as  to  the 
exact  lines  on  which  the  work  should  be  carried  on,  and  whether 
the  methods  adopted  by  one  teacher  or  another  are  best  suited  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  object  in  view,  these  are  questions  time  alone 
can  answer. 

The  life  of  a  missionary  is  certainly  hard  and  difficult.  Among 
the  simple-minded  natives  he  is  regarded  much,  I  suppose,  as  the 
first  disciples  were  looked  upon  by  the  earliest  converts  to 
Christianity,  a  minister  alike  to  their  spiritual  and  bodily  needs. 
In  cases  of  sickness  he  is  relied  on  to  bring  relief  and  effect  a 
speedy  cure.  In  moments  of  perplexity  in  matters  connected 
with  their  worldly  affairs  the  natives  look  to  him  for  advice,  and 
he  is  expected  to  afford  such  material  assistance  to  the  needy  as 
is  indicated  by  their  immediate  necessity.  Nor  is  it  only,  or  even 
primarily,  the  natives  who  claim  the  attention  of  the  missionaries. 
Services,  often  entailing  a  long  walk  or  ride,  are  rendered  to 
European  residents  in  the  district.  Much  discomfort  and  weari- 
ness may  be  experienced,  in  the  rainy  season  especially,  when  a 
journey  has  to  be  taken  to  visit  some  sick  person,  or  to  hold  a 
service  in  some  township  or  settlement. 

In  missionary  work  among  the  natives  of  Mashonaiand,  that 
branch  which  is  directed  by  the  Jesuits  is  not  excelled  by  any 
body  of  workers  as  regards  energy  and  ostensible  results.  Of 
course,  I  have  no  idea  whether  the  funds  at  their  disposal  are 
greater  than  representatives  of  other  denominations  can  command, 
but  their  mission-station  at  Chishawasha  is  certainly  a  model  of 
what  such  places  should  be.  Lying  at  one  end  of  a  low  rich 
valley,  and  sheltered  on  three  sides  by  small  hills,  it  presents  a 
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spectacle  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  hills  are  thickly  clothed  in 
trees  and  shrubs,  while  here  and  there  the  round  thatched  roofs 
of  a  native  village,  perched  high  among  the  rooks,  show  through 
and  over  the  surrounding  green.  The  mission  buildings  of  red 
brick  with  red-painted  iron  roofs  are  enclosed  in  grooves  of 
eucalyptus  trees,  in  avenues  and  clumps  of  banana  trees,  and 
fruit  trees  of  many  kinds.  Over  the  walls  beautiful  creepers 
spread  their  foliage.  The  church  is  imposing  as  well  as  beautiful, 
both  inside  and  out,  while  the  numerous  storerooms,  sheds,  work- 
shops, barns  and  stables  bear  testimony  to  the  unflagging  energy 
of  the  priests  and  brothers,  by  whose  hands,  or  under  whose 
direction,  the  whole  has  been  erected.  Here  the  natives  are 
taught  ordinary  subjects  in  elementary  school  work,  as  well  as 
religion,  and  are  instructed  in  carpentry,  bricklaying,  and  other 
crafts,  giving  in  return  their  services  on  the  mission  farm  or  lime- 
kilns, the  profits  of  which  help  to  support  the  mission. 

I  have  been  told  that  few  natives  care  to  turn  their  knowledge 
to  practical  account  after  leaving  the  mission,  and  no  doubt  they 
forget  much  that  they  have  learned  ;  but,  if  that  be  so,  no  blame 
can  be  attached  to  the  men  who  work  so  hard  at  teaching ;  the 
native  is  by  nature  indolent,  and  while  he  can  live  at  ease  in  his 
kraal  it  is  hard  to  convince  him  of  the  dignity  of  honest  labour. 

In  time,  no  doubt,  a  newer  generation  will  acquire  some 
leaning  towards  work  for  its  own  sake,  more  especially  when  he 
becomes  alive  to  the  necessity  of  bearing  part  in  the  onward 
march  of  civilisation,  or  running  the  risk  of  starvation.  At 
present  the  prospect  of  heaping  up  riches  for  others  to  enjoy  does 
not  appeal  to  him,  and  the  whole  aim  of  the  majority  is  to  be  able 
to  pay  the  small  annual  tax  demanded  by  the  Government,  and  to 
enjoy  life,  while  he  may,  in  his  own  fashion. 

The  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  the  Fathers,  and  their  kind- 
ness to  anyone  in  need  of  help  are  unbounded.  But  if,  in  the 
result,  Chishawasha  and  its  offshoots  throughout  Mashonaland 
stand  for  patterns  of  what  enthusiasm  and  untiring  energy  can 
accomplish,  no  invidious  comparison  should  be  drawn  between 
their  work  and  that  of  other  faiths.  The  English  Church  is 
firmly  established,  and  an  equal  spirit  of  zeal  is  shown  in  its  work 
among  the  native  population.  The  unremitting  care,  the  hard 
physical  work,  the  devotion  of  its  missionaries,  deserve  fuller 
recognition  than  any  words  of  mine  can  express. 

Of  the  few  mission  stations  I  have  visited,  that  situated  some 
ten  miles  north-east  of  the  little  township  of  Enkeldoorn  struck 
me  in  many  ways  as  remarkable.  Situated  high  on  the  crest  of 
one  of  the  long  ridges  of  which  the  formation  of  the  country 
principally  consists  thereabouts,  the  buildings  with  their  surround- 
ing trees  and  vegetation  present  a  pleasant  contrast  to  their  rather 
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barren  and  unfertile  environment.  The  church  is  cruciform,  the 
native  style  of  circular  huts  being  happily  introduced  in  a  manner 
I  have  not  seen  elsewhere.  Great  care  has  been  expended  on  the 
workmanship ;  and  the  internal  decoration,  both  here  and  in  other 
places  of  worship  connected  with  the  same  mission,  is  really 
wonderful  in  view  of  the  limited  means  available  for  the  work,  and 
its  distance  from  a  civilised  centre  of  any  size.  A  hill  of  huge 
granite  boulders,  of  the  kind  so  frequently  seen  in  Mashonaland, 
and  a  rocky  stream  of  picturesque  appearance,  help  to  complete 
the  charm  of  the  surroundings.  .  Among  the  small  trees  covering 
the  opposite  slopes  may  be  seen  here  and  there  the  round  roofs  of 
a  native  village  mellowed  by  time  to  shades  in  harmony  with  the 
scene. 

There  are  many  converts  to  Christianity  among  the  natives, 
but  it  is  as  yet  difficult  to  say  how  far  conversion  in  individual 
cases  may  prove  sincere.  I  cannot  avoid  a  suspicion  that  with 
many  their  religion  is  only  skin  deep.  One  finds  the  natives 
attached  to  a  mission  respectful  and  helpful  to  visitors,  clean- 
looking  and  industrious  in  whatever  they  may  be  doing.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  courtesy  and  hospitality  are  virtues 
innate  in  the  typical  Mashona.  The  consideration  and  attention 
he  receives  at  a  kraal  are  often  a  revelation  to  a  traveller. 
Occasionally  a  certain  amount  of  sulkiness  is  manifested  in 
complying  with  the  wishes  of  a  stranger,  but  it  is  exceptional. 
Cleanliness  and  industry  are  not  perhaps  so  noticeable,  but 
these  attributes  can  be  acquired  without  the  influence  of 
missionary  teaching. 

A  certain  prejudice  exists  no  doubt  against  mission-taught 
boys,  and  not  altogether  unreasonably.  Employers  of  native 
labour  frequently  find  that  educated  natives  assume  a  superiority 
over  other  natives  not  warranted  by  the  former's  attitude  towards 
honest  work.  The  native  who  has  acquired  a  superficial  know- 
ledge of  elementary  subjects  of  school  work  is  apt  to  form  the 
impression  that  he  is  thenceforward  entitled  to  loaf  about  in 
European  clothing,  to  do  no  work,  and  to  consider  himself  in 
every  respect  the  equal  of  a  white  man.  How  badly  the  teaching 
of  the  missionaries  is  assimilated  in  many  cases  may  be  judged  on 
the  spot  by  instances  of  natives  turning  their  knowledge  to  bad 
account  and  getting  into  trouble.  Those  who  require  their 
workmen  to  be  at  least  fairly  honest  and  industrious  are  not 
generally  anxious  to  employ  "  Christian  "  boys. 

There  are  of  course  Europeans  who  believe  that  the  native  is 
the  equal  of  the  white  man  ;  in  what  way  exactly  they  may  claim 
equality  I  do  not  know,  but  the  admitted  need  for  missionaries 
would  seem  to  argue  the  fallacy  of  that  view  from  most  stand- 
points. The  objectionable  aspect  of  the  affair  is  contained  in  the 
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claim  made  by  these  self-styled  defenders  of  native  rights  that 
the  aborigines  should  be  treated  as  our  equals.  Some  even  go 
the  length  of  advocating  their  admission  to  the  franchise.  Not 
for  many  generations  can  the  raw  natives  of  any  country  be 
elevated  to  an  equal  footing  with  its  civilised  inhabitants. 

The  problem  of  how  best  they  may  be  educated  up  to  European 
standards  is  of  necessity  complex  and  difficult,  but  that  the 
process  can  only  be  a  gradual  one  is  not  seriously  disputed. 
It  will  at  any  rate  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  equality  and 
franchise  when  the  Mazwina  have  learned  to  restrain  their  natural 
tendencies  towards  habits  of  dirt  and  laziness,  and  a  not  uncommon 
aptitude  for  thieving,  lying  and  callous  cruelty.  If  they  can  be 
improved  and  trained  to  bear  the  burden  of  responsibility,  well 
and  good,  until  then,  probably  the  last  thing  the  majority  of 
natives  would  deem  fitting  or  desirable  would  be  their  recognition 
as  the  equals  of  white  settlers.  Undue  leniency,  on  the  part  of  a 
European  employer  towards  the  failings  of  his  native  labourers,  is 
usually  regarded  as  a  sign  of  weakness  on  his  part  of  which  full 
advantage  will  be  taken. 

The  experience  of  settlers  in  every  part  of  the  world  has  shown 
that  only  the  utmost  firmness  combined  with  unwavering  justice 
is  compatible  with  good  results  for  colonists  and  aboriginals  alike. 
Instances,  fortunately  rare,  are  found  in  which  Europeans  display 
an  improper  familiarity  in  their  dealings  with  natives.  Such 
freedom  obviously  tends  to  materially  damage  the  prestige  of  the 
white  population  as  a  whole,  and  to  mischievously  affect  the 
present  excellent  relations  between  black  and  white.  Conduct  of 
this  kind,  on  the  part  of  those  (I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rhodesia)  who  do  not  grasp  the  importance  of  the 
question,  is  calculated  to  frustrate  the  object  of  the  missionaries, 
whose  aim  it  is  to  teach  the  native  how  he  may  in  time  attain  to 
our  level  of  culture  and  knowledge,  and  to  restrain  him  from 
assuming  virtues  which  have  not  been  granted  to  him. 

In  his  natural  state  the  native  of  Mashonaland  is  in  many 
ways  of  a  simple  and  even  childish  disposition.  His  very  vices 
are  less  ineradicable  for  the  reason  that  they  are  due  more  to 
ignorance  than  to  evil  intent,  and  are  not  such  as  usually  attend  a 
decadent  state  of  civilisation. 

No  doubt  the  ceremonial  of  the  Established  Church,  with  its 
music  and  ornaments,  has  much  to  do  with  attracting  converts  in 
the  first  instance  by  pleasing  their  natural  love  of  show  and  keen 
appreciation  of  harmony.  Once  brought  under  the  influence  of  a 
missionary  they  show  themselves  eager  to  learn,  tractable,  and  by 
no  means  dull.  I  knew  of  a  curious  instance  of  the  fertility  of 
the  native  brain  :  a  boy  had  attended  school  and  been  instructed 
to  some  extent  in  geography.  Struck  evidently  by  the  similarity 
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of  a  coloured  map  to  the  bank  notes  widely  circulated  in  Bhodesia, 
he  cut  out  a  portion  of  the  former  and  obtained  from  a  less 
sophisticated  neighbour  the  sum  of  £1  in  gold,  explaining  that  he 
required  the  money  in  exchange  for  his  "note."  His  obliging 
victim,  thinking  perhaps  that  the  "  note  "  seemed  hardly  up  to 
sample,  endeavoured  to  re-exchange  it  with  a  European  ;  the 
result  was  of  course  disastrous  to  the  perpetrator  of  the  fraud. 

Another  educated  youth,  thinking  he  had  discovered  a  quick 
and  easy  method  of  becoming  rich,  extracted  a  blank  form  from 
his  master's  cheque  book,  and  signed  it  in  his  own  favour  in  his 
master's  name.  He  neglected,  I  think,  to  fill  in  the  amount. 
His  knowledge  in  any  case  was  of  the  dangerous  kind,  for  the  docu- 
ment did  not  pass  muster,  and  the  forger  found  himself  accommo- 
dated with  free  board  and  lodging  for  a  considerable  period  for  his 
pains.  One  might  multiply  such  instances,  for  they  are  rot 
exceptional,  but  they  are  not  to  be  taken  as  indicative  of  ihe 
general  trend  of  Christian  teaching  and  education.  They  may 
serve  perhaps  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  with  which  missionaries 
have  to  contend  in  existing  methods  of  civilisation. 

I  believe  about  fifty  natives  are  registered  as  voters  in  Southern 
Khodesia.  The  fact  was  due  to  an  oversight  when  the  Cape 
Statutes  were  included,  en  bloc,  in  the  Law  of  Southern  Bhodesia 
at  the  time  the  Charter  was  granted  in  1899.  Whether  these 
voters  have  availed  themselves  of  their  privilege  on  any  occasion 
I  am  unable  to  say,  but  the  condition  would  appear  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  accepted  policy  of  the  administration,  and  will 
probably  be  altered  by  future  legislation. 

The  general  treatment  of  natives  is  nowhere  better  than  in 
Rhodesia ;  and  although  some  critics  may  be  inclined  to  count 
this  not  altogether  for  righteousness,  the  effect  is  precisely  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  best  methods  of  promoting  a  know- 
ledge of  Christianity.  Benefiting  by  the  experience  of  other 
colonies,  and  having  due  regard  to  the  importance  of  maintaining 
peace  in  the  country,  a  policy  has  been  evolved  by  the  Adminis- 
tration which  does  justice  to  the  claims  of  a  subject  race,  and  at 
the  same  time  provides  for  the  full  protection  and  utilisation  of  so 
valuable  an  asset  as  a  large  native  population. 

In  this  respect  the  Chartered  Company  can  claim  a  fair  title 
to  their  motto,  "Justice,  Freedom  and  Commerce"  :  for,  while 
their  acquirement  of  the  Territory  was  a  business  proposition  of 
which  an  account  has  to  be  rendered,  it  cannot  be  said  against 
them  that  they  have  ever  allowed  the  material  interests  of  share- 
holders to  obscure  their  sense  of  justice  in  dealing  with  the  moral 
and  undefined  principles  of  freedom  and  f airplay  to  all. 

That  missionaries  undergo  very  real  perils  in  the  course  of 
their  work  may  be  seen  from  an  incident  which  befell  a  personal 
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friend  of  mine.  This  gentleman  used  to  walk  from  his  mission 
station  to  the  township  about  twelve  miles  away,  hold  service, 
and  return  to  his  home  the  same  evening.  On  one  occasion 
he  left,  about  nine  o'clock,  and  when  he  had  gone  about  halfwaj% 
had  to  pass  through  a  clump  of  trees,  some  of  which  overhung  the 
path.  Hearing  a  sound  among  the  branches,  he  looked  up,  and 
saw,  just  over  his  head,  a  fine  leopard  crouching  along  a  bough, 
and  regarding  him  with  his  yellow  eyes.  The  missionary  never 
carried  a  weapon,  so  he  simply  walked  on,  and  the  beast  did  not 
molest  him.  The  occurrence  would  have  sorely  tried  the  nerves  of 
most  people  in  similar  circumstances  on  a  dark  night,  miles  from 
any  sort  of  human  habitation. 

E.  B.  BAKEE. 
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IMPERIAL    DECIMAL    UNIFORMITY    IN 
WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES 

BY  W.  W.  HARDWICKE 

THE  decimalisation  of  weights,  measures  and  coinage  has  been 
repeatedly  under  consideration,  but  beyond  the  issue  of  a  florin  of 
2s.  in  1849,  to  replace  the  former  coin  representing  Is.  8d.,  of  a 
double  florin  in  1887,  and  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act  of 
1897,  in  which  the  metric  system  was  legalised,  nothing  has 
been  achieved  of  any  practical  value. 

Public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  as  long  ago  as  1824 
by  Lord  Wrottesley,  again  in  1832  by  Mr.  Babbage,  and  in  1834 
by  General  Pasley.  In  1838  a  Koyal  Commission  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  matter,  and  a  second  Koyal  Commission,  of  which 
Sir  George  Airy  was  chairman,  sat  in  1841.  In  1847  the  florin 
of  2s.  made  its  appearance.  In  1852,  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of 
Commerce  petitioned  Parliament,  and  in  the  following  year,  mainly 
through  the  vigorous  advocacy  of  Professor  de  Morgan  and  Sir 
John  Bowring,  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed.  This  committee  reported  unanimously  in  favour  of  the 
immediate  decimalisation  of  weights,  measures  and  coinage.  In 
1854,  papers  were  read  before  the  Koyal  Society  of  Arts  by 
Mr.  Miller  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  before  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  by  Mr.  Yates.  On  both  occasions  discussions 
followed,  the  consensus  of  opinion  being  largely  in  favour 
of  decimalisation.  In  1857,  another  Koyal  Commission  sat. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Brown,  the  member  for  South  Lancashire, 
brought  forward  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
favour.  In  this  debate  Mr.  Gladstone  took  part.  The  motion, 
which  was  carried  unanimously,  proposed  the  adoption  of  metric 
weights  and  measures,  and  of  the  pound  sterling  as  the  unit  for 
the  coinage  ;  the  table  suggested  being  10  mils  =  1  cent  or  farthing, 
10  cents  =  1  florin,  10  florins  =  1  pound  or  sovereign. 

This  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Decimal  Association,  which 
has  issued  many  publications  on  the  subject.  Later  on  a  petition 
was  presented  to  Parliament  from  twelve  hundred  merchants  of 
the  City  of  London,  described  at  the  time  as  being  one  of  the  most 
influential  petitions  ever  presented  to  Parliament.  Liverpool, 
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through  her  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  her  mercantile  and  com- 
mercial bodies,  has  strongly  advocated  the  change ;  as  also  have 
various  other  chambers  of  commerce  and  commercial  associations 
all  over  the  country,  together  with  schoolmasters  and  civil 
engineers,  while  in  1887  a  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament 
from  sixty-eight  out  of  sixty-nine  chambers  of  commerce  praying 
for  decimalisation.  As  showing  the  urgency  of  the  matter  it 
may  perhaps  be  placed  on  record  here  that  the  Bank  of  England, 
besides  using  the  decimal  pound  for  buying  and  selling  bullion, 
contributed  £100  to  the  funds  of  the  Decimal  Association. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  no  system  of  weights  and 
measures.  We  possess  only  an  incongruous  collection  of  irregular 
and  discordant  denominations,  which  have  been  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate, regardless  of  system  or  method,  since  the  semi- 
barbarous  days  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers.  It  needs  but 
a  perusal  of  an  ordinary  table-book  to  remind  us  of  the  com- 
plicated arithmetic  we  have  had  to  submit  to  since  our  early 
schooldays. 

No  wonder  British  merchants  fail  to  obtain  contracts  abroad. 
For,  rather  than  waste  time  over  the  intricacies  of  our  arithmetic, 
the  foreigner  confines  his  field  of  selection  to  decimal-using 
people,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  trade  to  this  country.  But 
surprising  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  opposition  to  the  introduction 
of  a  more  rational  system.  Our  opponents  say  that  halving  is 
easier  than  decimal  subdivision ;  that  the  number  twelve  has 
more  divisors  than  ten,  and  therefore  lends  itself  better  to  sub- 
division ;  and  that  there  is  no  recognised  measurement  in  the 
metric  system  between  the  millimetre,  y^^  metre,  and  the  micron, 
tdfrQ  millimetre. 

Before  proceeding  to  refute  these  objections,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  consideration  of  the  decimalisation  of  the 
weights  and  measures  cannot  be  undertaken  satisfactorily  without 
some  mention,  however  indirect,  of  the  currency,  a  subject  I  have 
already  dealt  with  in  a  previous  number  of  The  Empire  Beview. 
In  that  article  it  was  proposed  to  take  the  florin,  T\j  pound,  as  the 
unit,  with  100  subdivisions  or  "  centese  "  instead  of  96  farthings. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  to  be  derived  from  decimalisation, 
both  systems — weights  and  measures  and  coinage — must  be  in  a 
condition  to  work  concurrently  in  decimal  harmony.  Firstly,  as 
regards  halving  :  in  weights  and  measures  we  find  such  numbers 
as  the  following — 5 \  yards  or  16^  feet  =  a  pole ;  2£  inches  =  a  nail ; 
and  6£  tods  =  a  wey  of  wool.  Are  these  any  easier  of  division  than 
ten  ?  Secondly,  as  regards  the  number  twelve :  this  number 
figures  in  three  instances  only  in  weights  and  measures,  and  in  one 
only  in  the  coinage.  Our  opponents  refer  to  twelve  as  if  we 
possessed  an  all-twelve  system,  but  we  do  not.  Neither  the  weights 
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and  measures  nor  the  coinage  are  duodecimal  in  arrangement,  or 
systematised  to  any  particular  number.  The  denominations  of 
the  former  are  far  too  numerous  and  variable  in  relationship  to 
waste  time  over  them,  and  those  of  the  latter  are  related  as  4, 
12  and  20.  If  they  are  anything  at  all  they  are  irregularly 
dimidian,  but  certainly  not  duodecimal. 

I  candidly  admit  th  at  the  relationship  between  the  penny,  shilling 
and  dozen  works  conveniently,  by  which  we  are  able  to  calculate 
more  rapidly  than  usual  the  price  of  one  article  at,  say,  36s.  a 
dozen,  as  3Qd. ;  but  there  the  advantage  ends.  But,  to  discover  the 
price  per  gross,  per  hundred,  or  per  thousand,  requires  an  arithme- 
tical calculation.  And  the  same  advantage  that  accompanies 
twelve  exists  with  the  number  ten,  and  to  an  unlimited  extent. 
By  the  all-ten  or  decimal  system — taking  the  florin  as  the  unit — 
36s.  a  dozen,  which  is  equivalent  to  fl.  15 '00  per  ten,  shows  at 
once  :  1  •  50  for  one,  150  •  00  per  hundred,  and  1500  •  00  per  thousand 
— discovered  without  any  calculation  whatever,  by  the  mere 
movement  of  the  decimal  point.  By  the  same  easy  method,  the 
merchant  and  the  tradesman  would  be  able  to  compute  their 
prices :  for  instance,  the  grocer,  say,  buys  wholesale,  goods  at 
fl.  20  •  00  per  kilo.  To  make  50  per  cent,  profit  he  must  retail 
these  at  30 -00  per  kilo  (1,000  gm.),  3*00  per  hecto  (100  gm.= 
3£  oz.),  and  0'30  per  deka  (10  gm.  =  £  oz.).  Imagine  the  abstruse 
calculations  to  be  made  to  obtain  the  same  results  in  £  s.  d.  and 
pounds  and  ounces. 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  subdivision  of  the  millimetre.  What 
justification  is  there  for  the  objection  to  the  use  of  the  centimetre  ? 
It  is  as  easy  to  work  to  fractions  of  that  measure  as  to  work  to 
fractions  of  an  inch.  It  thus  becomes  a  matter  solely  of  providing 
new  machinery  for  tool  makers  and  altering  the  Standard  Wire 
gauges.  The  decimal  subdivisions  of  the  millimetre  are  not  at 
present  denominated,  and  I  suggest  that  the  tenth  and  hun- 
dredth of  that  measure  be  designated  "  decimil."  and  "  centimil." 
— abbreviations  of  deci-  and  centi-millimetre.  The  "  micron " 
already  represents  the  thousandth  of  a  millimetre.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  the  "  gramme  "  be  abbreviated  for  use  in  this  country 
to  "  gram,"  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  the  words  "  litre,"  "  are,"  and  "  stere,"  that  they  be  anglicised 
to  letre,  ar,  and  stare. 

In  France,  measures  of  length  are  separated  into  itinerary  and 
long  measures  ;  and  the  micron  is  used  for  microscopic  purposes, 
both  there  and  in  this  country.  I  propose,  therefore,  the  addition 
of  a  third  subdivision  to  be  called  "  mechanic  measure,"  to  include 
the  micron.  The  metric  weights  and  measures  would  then  be 
represented  as  follows  : — 
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THE  METRIC  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  (British). 


Measures  of  Length. 

Capacity. 

Weight. 

Linear. 

Surface. 

Bulk. 

•000001 

micron  . 

n         JO 

•00001 

centimil 

~        1  0 

cmm  >  tr 

•0001 

decimil  . 

n                 I    & 

ttrmn  1  i-i 

e> 

| 

•001 

milli-  metre 

mm 

M 

litre 

ml 

gram 

mg 

•01 

centi-  metre 

cm 

0 

[-1 

are 

ca 

litre 

cl 

gram 

eg 

•1 

deci-  metre 

dm 

OQ 

stere 

ds     litre 

dl 

gram 

dg 

ARE 

I 

STERE 

UNIT.  1-0 

METRE 

m 

M 

sq. 

a 

cub. 

s    LITRE 

1 

GRAM 

gm 

*-•< 

metre 

J 

metre 

10-0 

deka-  metre 

dam 

a 

0 

*are 

da 

stere 

das     litre 

dal 

gram 

dag 

100-0 

hecto-  metre 

hm 

s» 

*are 

ha 

..   j  litre 

bl 

gram 

hg 

1,000-0 

kilo-    metre 

km 

VJ 

.  . 

..   i  litre 

kl 

gram 

kg 

10,000-0 

myria-metre 

mam 

litre 

mal 

gram 

mag 

100  000-0 

Quintal 

1000,000-0 

/ 

;onne  or 
millier 

}' 

I 

*  In  the  combinations  of  "deka"  and  "hecto"  with  the  square  metre  "Are," 
the  terminals,  a  in  the  former,  and  o  in  the  latter,  are  elided,  the  words  becoming 
"  dekare  "  and  "  hectare." 

Though  the  Act  legalising  the  use  of  the  metric  weights 
and  measures  came  into  force  in  1897,  the  system  has  not  been 
universally  adopted,  though  the  medical  and  other  scientific 
professions  and  trades  have  made  themselves  familiar  with  it,  and 
use  it  to  a  large  extent,  but  universality  and  exclusiveness  will  not 
take  place  until  it  is  made  compulsory.  Surely  the  time  has 
arrived  when  an  effort  should  be  made  to  make  the  Act  com- 
pulsory ;  and  I  would  venture  to  plead  that  this  end  should  be 
attained  simultaneously  with  the  decimalisation  of  the  currency. 

What,  then,  would  be  the  immediate  effects  of  the  change  ? 
Articles  now  sold  at  per  dozen  and  per  gross  would  be  sold  at  per 
ten  and  per  hundred.  Small  amounts  would  be  sold  by  the  deka 
(10  gm.  =  J  oz. ;  7 '50  gm.  =£  oz.),  and  by  the  hecto  (100  gm. 
=  3J  oz. ;  30  gm.  =  1  oz.) ;  and  larger  amounts  by  the  kilo 
(1,000  gm.  =  2  Ibs.  3£  oz.),  and  £  kilo  or  5  hectos  (500  gm.  = 
lib.  If  oz.).  Coal  would  be  sold  by  the  %  quintal  (0*98  cwt.), 
and  quintal  (1*96  cwt.)  sacks,  and  by  the  "tonne"  (0*98  ton). 
Bread  would  be  sold  by  the  2  kilo  and  kilo  loaves,  instead  of  by 
the  4  Ib.  and  2  Ib.  loaves.  The  2  kilo  loaf  would  weigh  4  Ib.  6^.  oz. 
and  the  kilo  loaf  2  Ib.  3£  oz.  As  a  4  Ib.  loaf  costs  Qd.,  the  2  kilo 
loaf  would  cost  24c.  and  the  kilo  loaf  12c.  (the  centese  =  T£^  fl., 
roughly  ±d.). 

As  regards  distance,  mileage  would  become  "  kilom age,"  and 
milestones  and  posts  "kilostones"  and  "kiloposts."  Kilomage 
would  have  to  be  taken  approximately  in  connection  with  legal 
distances,  for,  to  use  exact  equivalents — involving  fractional 
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intricacies — would  be  impracticable.  A  single  mile  would  have 
to  be  taken  as  2  kilos ;  a  kilometre  being  =  0*62,  roughly  $  mile. 
The  four  mile  circle  in  London  would  become  the  "  7  kilometre 
circle"  (6*436  km.);  cab  fares  within  this  circle  "12£c.  per  km.," 
and  without  the  circle  "  25c.  per  km.,"  instead  of  3d.  and  6d,  per 
£  mile.  No  fares  under  Is.  and  the  speed  limit  of  6  miles  an  hour 
would  become  "no  fares  under  50c,"  and  "10  km.  an  hour" 
(9-654  km.). 

In  international  commerce  the  British  merchant  can  with 
very  little  trouble  convert  present  money  into  decimals  by  using 
the  florin  as  the  unit,  treating  it  as  consisting  of  100  fractions 
or  "  centese,"  and  reckoning  every  Is.  and  6d.  as  50  and 
25  centese  (i.e.  as  £  and  £  fl.)  and  the  odd  pence  as  4c.  to  the 
penny.  Very  seldom  would  there  be  any  difference,  beyond  }d. 
or  %d.,  between  the  sum  in  £  s.  d.  and  that  in  fl.,  for  example  :  — 

£684     =fl.64  +  16c.  =  fl.64-16 

2  1  6$  =  20  +  75o.  +  2c.  =  20-77 
5  9  loj  =  54  +  75c.  +  18c.  =  54-93 
175=  13  +  50c.  +  20c.  =  13'70 


15     7     2  153-56 


FOREIGN  EQUIVALENTS  OP  THE  FLOBIN. 

fl.  fl. 


Dollar  (U.S.A.)    .         .  .  .2-05 

Franc  (Latin  Union)    .  .  .0-39 

Mark  (Germany).         .  .  .0-47 

Krone  (Austria-Hungary)  .  .     0-40 


Krona  (Denmark,  Norw.,  Svred.)  .  0-56 
Rouble  (Russia)  .  .  .  .2-04 
Yen  (Japan)  .  .  .  ,i  .  1'04 
Yuan  (China)  .  .  . ,  ',  .  I'OO 


The  following  clauses  are  suggested  for  embodiment  in  an 
amending  Weights  and  Measures  Act. 

1.  Whereas  by  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act  of  1897  the 
use  of  the  metric  system  was  declared  lawful,  be  it  now  further 
enacted  that,  notwithstanding  anything  in  that  or  any  other 
Statute,  the  metric  weights  and  measures,  with  the  addition 
of  "  mechanic  "  measure,  viz. ;  "  decimil "  (dmm.)  =  ^  mm., 
"centimil"  (cmm.)  =T^(T mm.,  and  "  micron"  (/i)=±TT5\j0mm., 
shall  become  the  standard  weights  and  measures,  and  shall 
be  used  in  all  contracts,  bargains,  sales,  and  dealings.     And 
all  dealings  by  other  weights  or  measures  shall  be  invalid. 
And  when   or  wherever  in    any  statute  the  expressions— 
"  Imperial  weights  and  measures,"  or  "  Standard  weights  and 
measures,"  are  used,  they  shall  be  taken  to  mean  the  metric 
weights  and  measures. 

2.  But  nothing  in   this   Act  shall   affect  the   following 
measures,   viz.:     "Angular,"   "Circular"   and    "Electric" 
measures ;  also  "  Geographical  measure  "  with  the  following 
exception,  viz.,  that  a  Geographical  mile,  and  an  Admiralty 
or  Nautical  knot,  shall  have  their  equivalents  described  in 
kilometres. 
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3.  That    measurements   of    the   Standard   Wire  Gauge, 
hitherto  shown  in  fractions  of  an  inch,  shall  now  be  shown 
in  fractions  of  a  centimetre. 

4.  When  or  wherever  in  any  statute  relating  to  the  sale  of 
bread  or  coal,  any  of  the  following  expressions  are  used,  viz. : 
"  41b.  loaf,"  "  21b.  loaf,"  or  "  2  cwt.  sack,"  they  shall  be  taken 
to  mean ;    "  2  kilogram  loaf,"  "  1  kilogram  loaf,"   and   "  1 
quintal  sack  "  respectively. 

5.  Measures  of  temperature  hitherto  gauged  by  differently 
graduated  thermometers,  shall  now  be  gauged  by  one  standard 
thermometer,  graduated  in  accordance  with  the  Centigrade  or 
Celsius  system. 

6.  When  or  wherever  in  any  statute  relating  to  Cabs  or 
Hackney  Carriages,  the  following  expressions  are  used,  viz.  : 
"a  mile,"  "  4  mile  circle,"  or  "  6  miles  an  hour,"  they  shall  be 
taken  to  mean  respectively :    "  2  kilometres,"  "  7  kilometre 
circle,"  and  "  10  kilometres  an  hour."    And  when  or  where- 
ever  in  any  statute  relating  to  Locomotives  on  highways,  any 
of  the  following  distances  in  relation  to  speed  are  mentioned 
in  complete  miles,  viz.  :  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  or  14,  they 
shall  be  taken  to  mean  respectively  in  complete  kilometres : 
3,  5,  7,  8,  10,  13,  16,  19,  and  23. 

7.  When  or  wherever  in  any  statute  reference  is  made  to 
any  other  weight  or  measure,  than  is  herein  provided  for,  it 
shall  be  taken  to  refer  to  its  equivalent  in  metric  weights  and 
measures. 

8.  County  Councils  shall  re-mark  and  re-fix  all  milestones 
and  posts  in  main  roads  within  their  respective  counties,  and 
shall  erect  all  extra  "  kilostones  "  and  "  kiloposts  "  at  intervals 
of  kilometres,  the  cost  of  which  shall  be  borne  by  a  special 
county  rate.     And  each  County  Council  shall  have  power  to 
raise  a  loan  for  this  purpose,  repayable  in  ten  years.    And  the 
officer  for  the  time  being  of  the  division  of   the   Ordnance 
Survey  in  which  each  county  lies   shall  give   all  necessary 
directions  to  the  county  surveyor  as  to  the  placing  of  the 
stones  and  posts. 

9.  County    and    municipal    authorities    shall    make    all 
necessary  alterations  in  their  Bye-laws  regarding  the  sale  of 
coal  and  bread  in  accordance  with  these  enactments :  and 
shall  expose  for  public  reference  at  their  several  County  and 
Town   Halls  copies   of  the  table   of  equivalents  in  metric 
weights  and  measures.     And  Police  Authorities  shall  make 
the  necessary  alterations  in  their  Lists  or  Tariffs  of  Cab  fares 
and  distances,  in  accordance  with  these  enactments. 

That  some  inconvenience  would  be  felt  during  the  period  of 
change  may  be  expected,  but  it  would  be  very  slight  and  of  short 
duration.  Moreover,  when  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  a 
great  commercial  nation  such  as  ours  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, a  little  personal  inconvenience  might,  I  think,  be  borne 
^grudgingly. 

W.  W.  HABDWICKE. 
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SIDELIGHTS    ON    COLONIAL  LIFE 

NEW  ZEALAND    INDUSTRIES 

The  timber  trade  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty  (New  Zealand)  district 
is  steadily  increasing,  and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the 
district.  Eimu  is  likely  to  become  the  principal  product  and  is 
exported  to  various  parts  of  the  Dominion  with  the  demand  if 
anything  slightly  in  excess  of  the  supply.  To  cope  with  the 
increase  of  trade,  many  of  the  mills  are  being  enlarged  and  larger 
plants  installed.  It  is  quite  apparent,  writes  a  Fielding  corre- 
spondent, that  a  very  great  development  of  the  dairying  industry  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  few  years.  The  returns  show  that 
from  the  ports  of  the  Taranaki  province — Wanganui,  Patea  and 
New  Plymouth — the  butter  forwarded  last  season  exceeded 
£1,200,000  in  value ;  from  this  some  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the 
progress  the  dairy  industry  has  made.  In  analysing  the  return 
I  find  that  cheese  has  made  a  remarkable  jump  forward,  the  value 
exported  from  the  same  ports  amounting  to  £682,188  against 
£526,543  for  butter,  the  increase  for  cheese  working  out  at 
£155,645.  Quite  a  number  of  milking  machines  have  been 
installed  over  the  country,  and  herds  have  been  increased,  so  that 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  look  forward  to  a  record  dairying  season. 

VICTORIA  FALLS 

Of  the  beauty,  the  grandeur,  and  the  fascination  of  the  Victoria 
Falls,  the  native  name  of  which  is  Mosi-oa-tunya  ("  Smoke  that 
Sounds"),  from  the  spray  clouds  and  the  roar,  much  has  been 
written,  but  it  is  quite  impossible,  from  any  written  description, 
for  the  mind  and  the  imagination  to  realise  the  magnificence  of 
what  has  been  described  as  "  the  most  beautiful  gem  of  the  earth's 
scenery."  The  Victoria  Falls  are  about  twice  as  broad  and  two 
and  a  half  times  as  high  as  the  Niagara  Falls,  being  over  a  mile 
wide  and  400  feet  high — higher  than  the  top  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  The  level  of  the  land  above  the  Falls  is  the  same  as 
that  below,  the  immense  volume  of  water  falling  precipitately  its 
entire  breadth  into  a  deep,  narrow  fissure. 

There  is  only  one  small  outlet,  about  100  yards  wide,  to  this 
awful  chasm,  and  the  roar  and  turmoil — a  veritable  and  mighty 
"  troubling  of  the  waters  " — where  the  seething  mass  thunders 
through  this  opening  into  what  has  been  fitly  named  the  Boiling 
Pot,  is  terrific  and  bewildering.  From  the  Boiling  Pot  the 
contents  of  the  Zambesi  Kiver  rush  with  unbridled  fury  along  a 
narrow  and  deep  gorge  of  basaltic  cliffs,  which  extends  with 
many  zig-zag  windings  for  over  forty  miles.  How  many  ages  it 
has  taken  to  bring  about  this  wonderful  change  in  the  river-bed 
of  the  Zambesi,  or  whether  it  was  instantaneous,  must  be  left 
for  scientists  to  decide;  but  whatever  the  cause,  the  result  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  marvellous  works  that  Nature  has  ever 
accomplished. 
VOL.  XXIV.— No.  144.  2  H 
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INDIAN   AND    COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS* 

BY  TRUSTEE 

ANTICIPATIONS  of  peace  and  cheaper  money  are  what  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  building  its  new  year  hopes  upon.  "With  regard  to 
both,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  cheaper  money,  the  hopes 
run  high,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  a  sharp  upward 
reaction  in  prices  as  soon  as  the  foreign  political  complications 
and  monetary  stringency  that  have  worried  the  markets  during 
the  past  month  have  been  removed.  The  glut  of  high-class  new 
loan  issues  left  in  the  hands  of  underwriters  by  a  public  that  was 
reluctant  to  invest  in  anything,  however  gilt-edged,  is,  it  is  true, 
a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  these  new  securities  would  soon 
be  absorbed  if  the  public  were  got  back  to  the  market. 

A  feature  during  recent  weeks  has  been  the  activity  of 
Canadian  municipal  borrowers,  which  now  seem  to  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  5  per  cent,  at  least  must  be  offered  if  the 
public's  palate  is  to  be  successfully  tickled.  Two  successful 
issues  of  this  kind  have  been  floated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bank  of  Montreal.  The  first  was  by  the  City  of  Saskatoon,  which 
offered  £400,000  in  5  per  cents,  at  99£ — a  yield  to  the  investor  of 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


When 

Title. 

Present  Amount 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3i%  Stock  ft)       .     .     . 

3%    ,,   (4    ... 

91,333,097 
66,724,530 

1931 
1948 

91* 

78 

3« 

3* 

Quarterly, 
ii 

2£%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

64£ 

3? 

ii 

3J%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

(a) 

95^ 

3H 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

8&      „            „      1896-7 

1916 

81 

3| 

30  June—  30  Deo. 

(t)  Eligible  (or  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notica. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN  RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
Dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

£ 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

8 

? 

100 
100 
100 

78 
155$ 
94 

3H 
I 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2i%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  8J%  +\ 
net  earnings      ./ 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 

4* 
8 

100 
100 

100 

lllz 
111 

185$ 

jX 

*A 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £) 
sur  profits   ......•./ 

1,809,289 

6* 

100 

lOlx 

«i 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (£)... 
Do.  new  3°/  deb.  red.  (t)  

4,740,711 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 

H 
? 

100 
100 
100 

123x 
113 
79 

8U 

03 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (1} 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  A,  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     . 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  SA^  red.  mort.  debs  

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,063,300 

34* 

5 

u 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
105 
107z 
104 
84 

4 

3| 

SM 
3 

4i 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  .     . 
South  Behar,  Limited    

400,000 
379,580 

7 
5 

100 
100 

143 
104 

4tJ 

4? 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3$7  deb.  stock  red  

425,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

*J 

a 

31 

100 
100 
100 

112 
174Ai 

87 

4 
J» 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 

800,000 
550,000 

5* 
5 

100 
100 

93 
103 

51 
413 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  \ 

Number  of 

Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

55 

5A 

National  Bank  of  India  

80  000 

12 

121 

36* 

4^ 

*!« 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment*. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


rather  more  than  5  per  cent.  The  issue  was  eagerly  snapped  up 
and  the  larger  applicants  received  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  amounts 
for  which  they  applied.  The  other  issue  through  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  was  of  £257,500  in  5  per  cent.  Debentures  at  98  by  the 
City  of  Moose  Jaw.  The  lists  in  this  case  were  closed  early,  the 
issue  being  oversubscribed. 

A  small  issue  of  £128,100,  4£  per  cent.  Debentures  at  92  was 
also  made  by  the  City  of  Lethbridge,  but  although  the  yield  at  the 
issue  price  was  sufficiently  high  to  make  the  investment  an 
attractive  one  it  did  not  meet  with  the  same  success  as  the 
Saskatoon  and  Moose  Jaw  issues,  65  per  cent,  of  the  total  offered 
being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  underwriters. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Kail  wayCompany  has  again  come  forward  as  a 
borrower  of  £1,000,000  in  Perpetual  Four  per  Cent.  Consolidated 
Debenture  Stock  at  an  issue  price  of  95  per  cent.  The  money  is 
to  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  company.  For  the 
year  1911  the  net  revenue  of  the  company,  after  deducting 
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debenture  interest,  amounted  to  £830,000  and  the  prospectus 
stated  that  it  is  expected  that  this  amount  will  be  considerably 
exceeded  during  the  current  year.  The  stock  is,  therefore,  very 
well  secured  and  is  a  high  class  investment,  giving  a  yield  of 
slightly  over  £4  4s.  per  cent.  The  underwriters,  however,  were 
left  with  38  per  cent,  of  the  issue,  though  it  seems  more  than 
likely  that  they  will  be  readily  relieved  of  their  burden — if  it  can 
be  described  as  such — when  investment  business  in  the  Stock 
Exchange  revives. 

Big  figures  are  contained  in  the   annual   accounts    of    the 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

28,162,776 

1930-50t 

95 

3H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

PROVINCIAL. 

1 

ALBERTA. 
47  Debs. 

411,000 

1938 

98 

*i 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

82z 

*A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

4%  Regd.  Stock     .     . 

1,375,000 

1950 

97i 

4J 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

4%  Regd.  Stock     .     . 

450,000 

1949 

97 

Mi 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3J%  Stock  .... 

650,000 

1954 

87 

*4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 

ONTARIO. 

8J%  Regd.  Stock  .     . 

1,200,000 

1946 

90 

A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 
3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

82 

*& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

4%  Bonds  .... 

410,900 

1949 

99 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Calgary  4£%  Debs. 
Edmonton  4J%  Debs 
Hamilton  (City  of)  4/- 
Montreal  4%    .     . 
Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Regina  4£%  Debs. 
Toronto  4%  Bonds 
Vancouver  4%  Bonds 
Winnipeg  4%  Regd.    . 

1,781,900 
636,900 
482,800 
2,400,000 
385,000 
382,500 
300,910 
121,200 
2,500.000 

1930-42* 
1918-51* 
1934 
1948-50 
1923 
1925-52* 
1922-28f 
1931 
1940 

99 
99 
95 
99 
100 
97 
98 
96 
97$ 

*A 

5A 

H 

$ 

5 

8 

44 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date, 
(a;)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,800,000 

10 

$100 

262*    • 

3* 

Do.  4%  Preference    .     . 

£14,428,082 

4 

Stock 

98 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

104 

3A 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£30,959,230 

4 

I00.jx 

ay 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,993 

nil. 

nil* 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

107 

4| 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

98} 

5J^ 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

4 

CO  fi 

2| 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£11,790,011 

89* 

*A 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

121 

4 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£20,371,942 

4 

96 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

160,000 

12 

$100 

252^8 

43 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

8 

50 

78 

5| 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

10 

$50 

£23 

4£ 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

35s.  per  sh. 

1 

27* 

6A 

Hudson's  Bay     

1,000,000 

1 

12s 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

100,000 

8 

5 

6 

6| 

Do.  new    .......' 

25,000 

8 

3 

Ql 

78 

British  Columbia  Elec-iDef. 

£1,000,000 

8 

Stock 

141$x 

1  8 

5| 

trie  Railway    .     .     ./Prefd. 

£1,000,000 

6 

Stock 

IIS* 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

1 
When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price.        Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-«t 

88     .     4A 

8%  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

79    i     4A 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 
437,632 

1913-38* 
1935 

100     i     4$ 
102*  i     3Jf 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

100*       4 

3}%  Inscribed,  1910 

800,000 

1950 

91x  !     3}g 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 
(a)  Ex  dividend. 


Bank  of  Montreal.  The  deposits  at  October  31  amounted  to 
$187,308,965,  against  $181,725,816  a  year  ago.  The  "rest" 
stood  at  $16,000,000,  the  amount  of  the  issued  capital.  The 
year's  net  profits  amounted  to  $2,518,408,  or  about  $240,000 
more  than  for  the  preceding  year,  apart  from  $834,322  of  pre- 
miums on  new  stock.  The  distributions  to  shareholders, 
amounting  to  12  per  cent,  for  the  year,  absorbed  $1,894,101, 
a  million  dollars  is  credited  to  rest  account,  another  million  to 
contingent  account,  and  $511,000  expended  on  bank  premises 
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during  the  year  has  been  provided  out  of  profits,  and  there  still 
remains  $802,815  to  be  brought  into  the  current  year's  account. 
The  dividends  distributed  during  the  previous  year  amounted  to 
10  per  cent. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Angus,  the  President  of  the  Bank,  stated  at  the 
shareholders'  annual  meeting  that  unbroken  prosperity  prevailed 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  crop  in  three  provinces  was  given  at  $207,000,000 
for  grain  alone.  Referring  to  various  industries  which  were  also 
prospering,  he  mentioned  that  an  unusually  good  year  had  been 
experienced  in  the  cotton  trade. 

The  great  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  declared  its  interim 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  t) 

Ql"/                                                t 
82/o         II                     l»         l 

301                                                                  t 
/on                  »i        * 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,475,800 

1933 
1924 
1935 

101 
96 

84 

4 
3*8 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOBIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
f>.         1889  (0 
,,         (t)  •      • 

5,970,000 
4,996,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1929-49f 

100 
94 

78 

*A 

4i 
4j 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
8J%        ,,            „      *) 

Q°/                                                     lt\ 

O/o             ii                n      W 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
4,834,334 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-24f 
1922-47f 

101 
100 
94 

79 

4} 
44 
*A 
*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTBALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 
3*%       „            „       t) 
3%         „            „       t\ 
3%         „            „       t) 

WESTEBN  AUBTBALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,274,700 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26* 
1916  %  or 
after. 

100 
100 
93cc 
89a; 
76a; 

44 
** 
35 

m 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3*%  Inscribed  (t)  .     . 
3%        „            0  •     • 
3%        „           W  .     . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

91 

84 
86}* 

*& 

|A 

BA 

|l  May  —  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

8J%  Inscbd.  Stock    (t) 

*4>              II                II 

37                         .  (A 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

91 
100 
83 

BJ 

«A 

41 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

\J\J 

*I8 

1 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
arlier. 

1  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (/)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 

(a;)  Ex  dividend. 
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As  to  Australia,  two  important  new  issues  have  been  made — 
one  by  the  Western  Australia  Government  and  the  other  by  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales.  The  Western  Australia 
Government's  loan  was  of  £1,000,000  in  4  per  cent,  inscribed 
stock  at  99,  and  the  New  South  Wales  issue  was  of  £3,000,000 
in  4  per  cents,  at  99£.  Both  are  trustee  securities  and  thus  form 
attractive  investments  at  the  terms  offered.  The  disturbed  state 
of  European  politics,  however,  militated  against  a  hearty  response 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  the  issues  were  unfortunately  not  a 
complete  success.  In  the  case  of  the  Western  Australia  issue, 
the  public  subscribed  for  65  per  cent,  of  the  total  offered  and 
15  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  New  South  Wales  loan. 

AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.  1 
of  Works  4%  Debs,  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

99 

*A 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

98 

H 

Melbourne         Trams'! 
Trust  4J%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

101 

5 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

8.  Melbourne  4*%  Deba. 

128,700 

1919 

101 

4g 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

250,000 

1913 

100 

41 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

*A 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

• 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 

12,000 

6 

5 

6 

5 

Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .     .     .  '  f~ 

£130,900 

*} 

100 

98 

*A 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

16A 

40 

121 

«A 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

125,000 

10 

20 

39 

54 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 

60,000 

14 

25 

59 

5$ 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 
Australian  Merc.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

£600,000 
80,000 

125 

100 
5 

98 

9|* 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

92Jx 

*& 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

154,000 

8 

5 

6f§ 

6^n 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

£519,459 

*« 

100 

106 

*A 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.} 

£1,015,060 

4 

100 

88.J 

*i 

£667,286 

5 

100 

99} 

5 

South  Australian  Company  £15     .     . 

14,200 

*8 

£15 

66 

3 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 
Do.  67  Cum.  Pref.     

42,479 
87,500 

7* 
5 

1 
10 

10 

? 

' 

(it)  Ex  dividend. 
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A  message  was  received  from  Melbourne  towards  the  end  of 
November  that  Mr.  Watt,  the  Prime  Minister  and  Treasurer  of 
Victoria,  will  probably  visit  England  next  year  to  superintend 
the  conversion  of  the  loan  of  £4,000,000.  The  loan  to  which  the 
message  refers  is  the  4  per  cent,  issue  of  1883  which  is  redeemable 
next  year.  Its  conversion  will  probably  involve  the  issue  of 
another  Victorian  loan. 

The  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia,  which  was  recently 
established  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000  as  a  State  institution,  is 
to  open  a  branch  in  London  early  in  the  New  Year  at  36  and  38, 
New  Broad  Street,  E.G. 

For  the  twenty-fourth  consecutive  half-year  the  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales  has  declared  its  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. 

NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

102 

5 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

102 

35 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

3J%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

17,228,932 

1940 

91 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

80 

«t 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.     . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

109 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

101 

*£ 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  15% 

12« 

3 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

98 

5A 

April—  Oct. 

Qhristchurcb.   6%| 
Drainage  Loan.     .  / 

200,000 

1926 

115 

4| 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 
Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%| 

200,000 
300,000 

1929 
1920 

114* 
102 

4 

5 

11  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

103 

4J 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2  j  paid/ 

200,000 

div.  13% 

Bi 

H 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

99 

5A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5y      / 

443,100 

1934 

103 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.) 
Loan       .                ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

106J 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

H8J 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4*%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

100 

4 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs.       .     .     .     ./ 

150,000 

1925 

100 

*& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

'  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  £6  13*.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  Set.  paid  up. 
t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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per  annnm.  The  directors  placed  £65,000  to  reserve  for  the  past 
half  year  against  £55,455  a  year  ago,  and  the  Eeserve  Fund  now 
amounts  to  £2,150,000. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Western  Australian  Bank, 
to  whose  results  and  dividend  reference  was  made  last  month,  the 
chairman  stated  that  the  volume  of  general  business  of  the  bank 
had  been  fairly  maintained,  the  ordinary  deposits  being  about  the 
usual  average.  Deposit  bearing  interest  showed  a  considerable 
decrease,  the  specie  and  bullion  being  correspondingly  affected. 
He  did  not  propose  to  in  any  way  attempt  to  forecast  what  would 
be  the  result  either  of  trade,  or  the  transactions  of  any  financial 
institution  during  the  next  six  months,  but  he  ventured  to  think 
and  to  say  that  within  the  near  future,  in  all  probability,  money 

SOUTH    AFRICAN    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

£ 

1 

4J%  Bonds  .     . 

.     .            341,700 

dwgs. 

101 

V« 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

4%  1883  Inscribed      .        3,729,995 
4%  1886         „              .        9,903,166 

1923 
1916-36* 

101 
101 

31 
8« 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

SJ%  1886       „ 
3%  1886         „ 

(t).      15,066,244 
(t).        7,492,140 

1929-491 
1933-431 

95 

83 

•H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4A%  Bonds,  1876 

.     .            758,700 

1919 

102 

*1* 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

4%  Inscribed  t 

.     .   1     3,026,444 

1937 

102 

36 

Apr.—  Oct. 

3i%         „        t 

.     .  |     3,714,917 

1914-39f 

95      '    3|         1  June—  1  Deo. 

3%           „       t 

.     .   !     6,000,000 

1929-49f 

82 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock 

(t)  .      35,000,000 

1923-  53f         90 

3A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 
Cape  Town  4% 
Durban  4%       .      . 

763,000 
1,856,750 
850,000 

1954 
1953 
1951-3 

96 
98 
98 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
30  June—  81  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 
Krugersdorp  4%    . 
Pietermaritzburg  4% 
Port  Elizabeth  4  % 
Pretoria  4%      .      . 
Rand  Water  Board  4% 

5,500,000 
100,000 
825,000 
369,468 
1,250,000 
3,400,000 

1933-4 
1930 
1949-53 
1964 
1939 
1935 

99 
94 
94aj 
96 
97 
98 

? 
i 

1  April—  1  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

(*)  Ex  dividend. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  §°/  Debs    ..... 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

99 

5 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

102J 

*£ 

Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     .     .     . 

£1,849,700 

5 

100 

87J 

5tt 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

5fr 

5ii 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

8 

24 

2J 

6i§ 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

6 

"2 

10 

11 

"IB 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £20 

309,705 

13 

£5 

1*4 

5g 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

5 

5 

5| 

4$ 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

Hi 

1 

2x 

8| 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

8,937,284 

nil 

1 

*A 

nil 

Do.  57  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

105£ 

434 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

6J 

5 

4 

H3 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

nil 

10 

•1 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10 

45,000 

5 

7 

B| 

6& 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

would  be   somewhat  more  difficult  to   obtain,  and  the  rate  of 
interest  was  likely  to  be  on  the  up  grade. 

At  the  half  yearly  meeting  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand 
the  bank's  affairs  were  reported  to  be  prosperous,  but  owing  to 
international  complications  a  period  of  financial  stringency  was 
ahead.  The  directors  propose  next  session  to  ask  Parliament  to 
authorise  an  increase  in  the  bank's  capital. 

The  last  monthly  return  of  the  production  of  gold  from  the 
Transvaal  showed  a  reduction  of  11,344  ounces,  but  the  daily 
average  showed  an  advance,  being  25,244  ounces  against  24,796 
a  day  during  October.  The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of 
the  output  month  by  month  during  several  years  past. 


Month. 

1912.            1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

3,130,830 

2,765,386 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

February 

2,989,832 

2,594,634 

2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

March 

3,528,688 

2,871,740 

2,578,877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

April  . 

3,133,383 

2,836,267 

2,629,535 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

May  . 

3,311,794 

2,913,784 

2,693,785 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

June  . 

3,202,517 

2,907,854 

2,655,602 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

July  . 

3,255,198 

3,012,738 

2,713,083 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

August 

3,248,395 

3,030,360 

2,757,919 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

September 

3,176,846 

2,976,065 

2,747,853 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

October  . 

3,265,150 

3,010,130 

2,774,390 

2,558,902 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

November 

3,216,965 

3,057,213 

2,729,554 

2,539,146 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

December 

— 

3,015,499 

2,722,775 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

Total*    . 

35,459,59834,991,620 

32,002,912 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

Including  undeclared  amount*  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 
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There  was  a  further  satisfactory  increase  in  the  native  labour 
supply  for  the  gold  mines  during  November,  the  returns  showing 
a  net  increase  of  4,823  hands  on  the  month,  whereas  during  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year  there  was  a  substantial  decrease. 
This  statement  shows  the  course  of  the  labour  supply  for  the  past 
two  years : — 


Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

Month. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives  Em- 
ployed end 
of  Month. 

January  19 

11 

4,666 

183,268 

January  19 

12 

5,764 

184,046 

February 

6,166 

189,434 

February 

6,274 

190,320 

March 

4,023 

193,457 

March 

6,428 

196,748 

April 

871 

194,328 

April 

1,189 

197,937 

May 

3,936* 

190,392 

May 

4,108* 

193,829 

June 

3,452* 

186.940 

June 

5,335* 

188,494 

July 

5,358* 

181,582 

July 

5,569* 

182,925 

August 

1,772* 

179,810 

August 

3,814* 

179,111 

September 

191* 

179,619 

September 

1,628 

180,739 

October 

425* 

179,194 

October 

1,319 

182,058 

November 

2,458* 

176,736 

November 

4,823 

186,881 

December 

1,546 

178,282 

— 

— 

— 

*  Net  loss. 


Ehodesia's  gold  output  for  November  is  valued  at  £225,957, 
which  compares  with  £230,072  for  the  previous  month  and 
£214,040  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The  following 
statement  gives  the  gold  output  month  by  month  for  several 
years  past. 


MONTH. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

£ 

£, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January 

214,918 

207,903 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

February 

209,744 

203,055 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,897 

March 

215,102 

231,947 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

April 

221,476 

221,296 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

May 

234,407 

211,413 

224,888 

225,032 

223.867 

189,216 

June 

226,867 

215,347 

214,709 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

July 

240,514 

237,517 

195,233 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

August 

239,077 

243,712 

191,423 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

September 

230,573 

225,777 

179,950 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

October     . 

230,072 

218,862 

234,928 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

November 

225,957 

214,040 

240,573 

236,807 

196,668 

183,058 

December  . 

— 

217,026 

199,500 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

Total     . 

2,488,707 

2,647,895 

2,569,201 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

The  other  minerals  produced  from  Rhodesia  during  the  month 
comprised  13,154  ounces  of  silver,  40  tons  of  lead,  19,441  tons  of 
coal  and  2,203  tons  of  chrome  ore. 
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CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.  (t) 
Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 
250,000 

1925-42f 
1923-45f 

94 
83 

m 

4 

1  Mar.  —  1  Sep. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t).     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

103 

3£f 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

83 

4 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3$%  ins.  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

93 

3£ 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

103 

3J| 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3$%  ins.  (t)     .     . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

94 

3*i 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.) 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  j 

600,000 

1940 

88 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .      . 

482,390 

1937 

102 

3f 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3$%  ins.  (£) 

729,848 

1929-54f 

97i 

3T98 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

101 

4 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

81x 

*A 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-} 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4| 

£84f 

s& 

Feb.—  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(»)  Ex  dividend. 


EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,215,300 

3 

99 

90 

3* 

Unified  Debt  

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

98| 

4 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

17J 

SA 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „               „      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

6i 

4 

5 
10 

5£ 
8} 

6A 
4tf 

,,              „      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

35 

100 

85$ 

*A 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


December  19,  1912. 
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